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X  HIS  third,  which  is  much  the  largeft  division  of  the  United 
States,  comprehends 

MARYLAND,  VIRGINIA,  KENTUCKY, 

NORTH-CAROLINA,  TERRITORY  S.  of  the  OHI03 

SOUTH-CAROLINA,  and  GEORGIA. 

This  extenhVe  di  virion  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Pennfyl- 
vania  and  the  Ohio  river;  on  the  weft  by  the  Mifliffippi  ;  on  the 
fouth  by  Earl  and  Well  Florida  ;  and  on  the  eaft  by  the  Atlan- 
tic ocean  and  the  Delaware  State.  It  is  interfered  in  a  N.  E. 
and  S.  W.  direction  by  the  range  of  Allegany  mountains,  which 
give  rife  to  many  noble  rivers,  which  fall  either  into  the  At« 
lantic  on  the  eaft'  or  the  Miftlffippi  on  the  weft.  From  the 
fea  coaft,  fixty,  eighty,  and  in  feme  parts  an  hundred  miles 
back    towards   the    mountains,   the  country,  generally   fpeaking,  | 

is  nearly  a  dead  level,  and  a  very  large  proportion  of  it  is  cover- 
ed, in  its  natural  ftate,  with  pitch  pines.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  ftagnant  waters,  which  abound  in  this«level  country,  the  in- 
habitants are  fickly,  but  in  the  back,  hilly  and  mountainous  coun- 
try, they  are  as  healthy  as  in  any  part   of  America, 
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a,  GENERAL  DESCRIPTION 

This  diftrift  of  the  Union  contains  about  two  millions  of  in- 
habitants, of  whom  about  fix  hundred  and  forty-eight  thoufand 
are  flaves.  The  influence  of  flavery  has  produced  a  very  dif- 
tinguifhing  feature  in  the  general  character  of  the  inhabitants^ 
which,  though  now  defcernible  to  their  difadvantage,  has  been 
foftened  and  meliorated  by  the  benign  efFe&s  of  the  revolution* 
and  the  progrefs  of  liberty  and  humanity, 

HISTORY  OF  ITS  SETTLEMENT,   &c, 
MARYLAND. 

This  State  was  granted  by  a  patent  of  King  Charles  the  Firft? 
June  30,  1632,  to  George  Calvert,  Baron  of  Baltimore,  in  Ire- 
land,* who  had  been  obliged,  on  account  of  the  French  govern- 
ment, to  abandon  the  province  of  Avalon,  in  Newfoundland, 
after  having  expended  twenty-five  thoufand  pounds  in  its  ad- 
vancement. 

The  government  of  this  province  was  by  charter  veiled  in 
the  proprietary  ;  but  it  appears,  that  he  either  never  exercifed 
thefe  powers  alone,  or  but  for  a  fhort  time  ;  for  we  find,  in 
1637,  that  the  freemen  rejected  a  body  of  laws  drawn  up  in 
England,  and  tranfmitted  by  his  lordfbip,  in  order  to  be  pafled 
for  the  government  of  the  province.  In  the  place  of  thefe  they 
propofed  forty-two  bills  to  be  ena&ed  into  laws,  by  the  confent 
of  the  proprietary  :  thefe  were,  however,  never  enacted,  at  leaft 
they  are  not  on  record. 

The  firfl  emigration  to  Maryland  confided  of  two  hundred 
gentlemen  of  confiderable  fortune  and  rank,  with  their  adhe- 
rents, chiefly  Roman  Catholics,  who  hoped  to  enjoy  liberty  of 
conference  under  a  proprietary  of  their  own  profeffion.  They 
failed  from  England  in  November,  1632,  and  landed  in  Mary- 
land the  beginning  of  1633.  The  Honourable  Leonard  Calvert, 
brother  to  Lord  Baltimore,  who  was  the  firft  governor,  very 
I  wifely  and  juflly  purchafed,  by  prefents  of  various  goods,  the 
rights  of  the  Indians,  and  with  their  free  confent  took  poffef- 
fion  of  their  town,  which-he  called  St.  Mary's.  The  country 
was  fettled  with  fo  much  eafe,  and  furnifhed  with  fo  many  con- 
veniencies,  that  "emigrants  repaired  thither  in  fuch  numbers,  that 
the  colony  foon  became  populous  and  flourifhing. 

In  1638  a  law  was  pafled,  constituting  the  firft  regular  Houfe 
of   Aflembly,  which  was  to    confift  of  fuch  reprefentatives,  cal- 

*  A  Copy  of  this  patent  may  be  feea  by  referring  to  Hazard's     Hiftorka 

Collections,  page  327. 
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led  burgeffes,  as  fhould  be  elected  purfuant  to  writs  iffued  by 
the  governor.  Thefe  burgeffes  poffeffed  all  the  powers  of  ilut 
£  erf ons  electing  them:  but  any  other  freemen,  who  did  not 

ASSENT  TO  THE  ELECTION,  M  GHT  TAKE  THEIR  SEATS  IN  PER- 
SON. Twelve  burgeffes  or  freemen,  with  the  lieutenant-genera! 
and  fecretary,  conftituted  the  Affembly  or  Legislature.  This 
Affembly  fat  at  St.  Mary's. 

Slavery  feems  to  have  gained  an  early  eftablifhment  in  Mary, 
land.,  for  an  aft  of  this  Affenbly  defcribes'  "  the  people''  to 
confift  of  all  Chriftian  inhabitants,  cc  {laves  only  accepted."  The 
perfecuting  laws  which  were  paffed  by  the  Virginians,  foon  af- 
ter this  period,  againft  the  Puritans,  made  the  latter  emigrate 
in  confiderable  numbers  to  Maryland,  that  they  might  enjoy, 
under  a  Popifh  proprietary,  that  liberty  .of  conicience  of  which 
they  were  deprived  by  their  fellow  Proteftants. 

In  1642  it  was  ena&ed,  that  ten  members  of  the  Affembly, 
of  whom  the  governor  and  fix  burgeffes  were  to  be  feven,  fhould 
be  a  Houfe  ;  and  if  ficknefs  fhould  prevent  that  number  from 
attending,  the  members  prefent  fhould  make  a  Houfe. 

In  1644  one  Ingle  excited  a  rebellion,  forced  the  governor 
to  fly  to  Virginia  for  aid  and  protection,  and  feized  the  records 
and  the  great  feal  ;  the  lad  of  which,  with  moll  of  the  records 
of  the  province,  were  loft  or  deftroyedp  From  this  period  to 
the  year  1647,  wnen  order  was  reftored,  the  proceedings  of  the 
province  are  involved  in  almoft  impenetrable  obfeurity. 

In  July,  1646,  the  Houfe  of  Affembly,  Or  more  properly  the 
burgeffes,  requefted  that  they  might  be  (eparated  into  two  bran* 
ches — the  burgeffes  by  themfelves,  with  a  negative  upon  bills. 
This  was  not  granted  by  the  lieutenant-genenil  at  that  time  ; 
but  in  1650,  an  act.  was  paffed  dividing  the  Affembly  into  two 
Houfes  ;  the  governor,  fecretary,  and  any  one  or  more  of  the 
council,  formed  the  Upper  Houfe  ;  the  delegates  from  the  feve- 
ral  hundreds,  who  now  reprefented  the  freemen,  formed  the 
Lower  Houle.  At  this  time  there  were  in  the  province  but  two 
counties,  St.  Mary's  and  the  Ifle  of  Kent,  but  another  [Ann 
Arundel)  was  added  the  fame  feffion.  This  was  during  the  acl- 
miniftration  of  Governor  Stone. 

In  this  year  there  was  alfo  paffed  (i  an  a&  againft  raifing  mo* 
ney  without  the  confent  of  the  Affembly."  It  enacted,  "  That 
no  taxes  fliall  be  affeffed  or  levied  on  the  freemen  of  the  province 
without  their  own  confent,  or  that  of  their  deputies,  frfl  declared 
in  a  General  Affembly ,"     The  printed    words  and   early  date   of 
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this  Maryland  a&  are  worthy  of  particular  notice.  -The  acls  of 
the  General  Affembly  and  governor  were  of  the  fame  force  in 
their  own  province  as  a£ts  of  parliment  in  England,  and  could 
not  be  repealed  without  the  concurring  ailent  of  the  proprietary 
or  his  deputy,  with  the  other  two  e dates. 

In  1654,  during  Cromwell's  ufurpation  in  England,  an  a& 
was  paffed  retraining  the  exercife  of  the  Roman  Catholic  reli- 
gion. This  muft  have  been  procured  by  the  mere  terror  of 
Cromwell's  power,  for  the  firft  and  principle  inhabitants  were 
Catholics.  Indeed  the  power  of  Cromwell  was  not  eftablifhed 
in  Maryland  without  force  and  bloodlhed.  His  friends  and 
foes  came  to  an  open  rupture,  an  engagement  enfued,  Governor 
Stone  was  taken  prifoner,  and  condemned  to  be  fhot  ;  this 
fentence,  however,  was  not  executed;,  but  he  was  kept  a  long 
time  in  confinement. 

In  March,  1658,  Jofiah  Fendall,  Efq.  was  appointed  lieute- 
nant-general of  Maryland  by  commiffion  from  Oliver  Cromwell  ; 
he  diifolved  the  Upper  Houfe,  and  furrendered  the  powers  of 
government  into  the  hands  of  the  delegates. 

Upon  the  refboration  in  1660,  the  Honourable  Philip  Calvert, 
Efq.  was  appointed  governor  ;  the  old  form  of  government  was 
revived  ;  Fendall,  and  one  Gerrard,  a  councellor,  were  indifted, 
found  guilty  and  condemned  to  banifhment,  with  the  lofs  of 
their  eflates  ;  but,  upon  petition,    they  were  pardoned. 

In  1689,  the  government  was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  Lord 
Baltimore    by    the    grand  convention  of  England  \  and   in  1692, 
Mr.  Copley   was  appointed   governor   by  commiffion  from  WiK 
liam  and  Mary. 

In  1692,  the  Proteftant  religion  was  cjlahlijhed  by  law. 

In  1699,  under  the  adminiftration  of  Governor  Blackifton, 
it  was  enafted3  that  Annapolis  fliould  be  the  feat  of  govern- 
ment. 

In  1716,  the  government  of  this  province  was  reftored  to  the 
proprietary,  and  continued  in  his  hands  till  the  late  revolu- 
tion, when,  though  a  minor,  his  property  in  the  lands  was 
conhfeated,  and  the  government  affumed  by  the  freemen  of  the 
province,  who  formed  the  conftitution  now  exifting.  At  the 
clofe  of  the  war,  Henry  Harford,  Efq.  the  natural  fon  and  heir 
of  Lord  Baltimore,  petitioned  the  legiflature  of  Maryland  for 
his  eilate,  but  his  petition  was  not  granted.  Mr.  Harford 
eftimated  his  lofs  of  quit-rents,  valued  at  twenty-five  years 
purchafe,  and  including  arrears,  at  two  hundred  and  fifty-nine 
ufand,   four  hundred  and  eighty-eight  pounds,    five  fhillingsy 
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dollars  at  qfG — and  the  Value  of  his  manors  and  referved  lancl$ 
ac  three  hundred  and  twenty-feven  thousand,  four  hundred  and 
forty-one  pounds  of  the  fame  money. 

VIRGINIA. 

V/e  have  already,  when  treating  of  the  difcovery  of  North- 
America,  given  a  brief  hiftory  of  the  fettleinent  of  this  State  to 
the  year  16  to,*  when  Lord  Delaware  arrived  with  fupplies  for 
the  colony  of  fettlers,  and  provifions.  His  prefence  had  a  happy 
effect,  en  the  colony,  order  and  confidence  being  foon  reftored 
by  him.  The  ftate  of  his  health  did  not,  however,  permit  him 
long  to  purlue  his  plans  of  improvement,  for  in  the  beginning 
of  1611  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  England,  leaving  about  two 
hundred  colonifls,  poiTeffed  of  health,  plenty  and  peace  with 
their  neighbours.  After  his  departure  the  colony  again  declin- 
ed ;  but  his  fucceffor,  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  arriving  in  May  with 
more  emigrants,  cattle  and  provifion  for  a  year,  things  were 
again  reftored  to  order.  This  fame  year  the  adventurers  obtain" 
ed  a  new  charter,  by  which  the  two  former  were  confirmed,, 
and  they  had  alfo  granted  to  them  all  the  iflands  fituated  in  the 
ocean,  within  three  hundred  leagues  of  any  part  of  the  Virginia 
coaft.  The  corporation  v/as  now  confiderably  new-modelled? 
*md,  in  order  to  promote  the  effectual  lettlemenc  of  the  planta- 
tion, licence  was  given  to  open  lotteries  in  any  part  of  England, 
The  lotteries  alone,  which  were  the  firft  ever  granted  in  Eng- 
land, brought  twenty-nine  thoufand  pounds  into  the  company's 
treafury.  At  length,  being  confidcred  as  a  national  evil,  they 
attracted  the  notice  of  Parliament,  were  prefented  by  the  com-, 
mons  as  a  grievance,  and  in  March,  1620,  fulpended  by  an 
order    of  Coiincil. 

In  April,  1613,  Mr,  John  Rolf,  a  worthy  young  gentleman, 
was  married  to  Pocahontas,  the  daughter  of  Powhatan,  the 
famous  Indian  chief.  This  connection,  which  was  very 
agreeable  both  to  the  Englifh  and  Indians,  was  the  founda- 
tion of  a  friendly  and  advantageous  commerce  between 
them. 

Three  years  afterwards  Mr.  Rolf,  with  his  wife  Pocahontas 
vifited  England,  where  fhe  was  treated  with  that  attention  and 
refpe£fc  which  fhe  had  merited  by  her  important  fervices  to  the. 
colony  in  Virginia.  She  died  the  year  following  at  Gravefend, 
in  the  twenty-lecond    year  of  her  age,  juft   as   fhe    was    about  to 

*  Sec  vol.   1.  page  162,  to.  ;6^. 
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embark  for  America.  She  had  embraced  the  Chriftian  religion, 
and  in  her  life  and  death  evidenced  the  fincerity  of  her  pro- 
feflion.  She  left  a  (on,  who,  having  received  his  education  in 
England,  went  over  to  Virginia,  where  he  lived  and  died  in 
affluence  and  honour,  leaving  behind  him  an  only  daughter. 
Her    defendants    are    among   the    mod    refpe&able    families   in 

Virginia. 

Tomocomo,  a  fenfible  Indian,  brother-in-law  to  Pocahontas, 
accompanied  her  to  Englrnd,  and  was  direfted  by  Powhatan 
to  bring  him  an  exad  account  of  the  numbers  and  ftrength  of 
the  Engiifh.  For  this  purpoie,  when  he  arrived  at  Plymouth, 
he  took  a  long  flick,  intending  to  cut  a  notch  in  it  /for  every 
perfon  he  fhouid  fee  :  this  he  foon  found  impracticable,  and 
threw  aw  ay  his  flick.  On  his  return,  being  afked  by  Powhatan, 
how  many  people  there  were,  he  is  laid  to  have  repiied5 
ii  Count  the  flars  in  the  fky,  the  leaves  on  the  trees,  and  the 
fands  on  the  fea  fhore  ;  for  fuch  is  the  number  of  the  people  of 
England.'* 

In  1612-13,  Sir  Thomas  Gates  was  difpatched  with  fix 
large  fhips,  carrying  three  hundred  colonifls,  one  hundred 
cattle  and  ufeful  fupplies.  He  arrived  in  Augufh,  and  parties 
were  fent  out  from  James-town  to  form  diftant  fettlements.  He 
returned  the  beginning  of  1614,  and  the  adminiftration  devolv- 
ed once  more  on  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  to  whom  the  Virginians 
owe  the  introduction  of  landed  property.  In  1615,  fifty  acres 
of  land  were  granted  to  every  emigrant  and  his  heirs,  and  the 
fame  quantity  to  every  perfon  imported  by  others.  Dale  failed 
for  England  in  the  beginning  of  1616,  giving  up  the  trufl  to 
Sir  George  Yeardiy,  as  deputy-governor,  and  in  this  year  the 
cultivation  of  tobacco  was  introduced.  Mr.  Argal,  a  new  de- 
puty-governor, was  fent  out,  who  arrived  in  May  1617.  He 
pnblifhed  a  variety  of  edicls,  and  was  guilty  of  tjiofe  wrongs  and 
oppredions,  that  the  treafurer  and  council  appointed  Yeardiy 
captain-general,  and  empowerd  him  to  examine  jnjto  and  redrefs 
grievances.  Sir  George  arrived  in  April3  1619,  with  feveral 
inflru&ions  favourable  to  freedom,  and  foon  declared  his  inten- 
tion of  calling  a  General  AfTembly,  which  gave  the  greatefl  joy 
to  men  who  had  been  hitherto  fubjefited  to  the  arbitrary  orders 
of  their  prince,  to  the  interefted  ordinances  of  an  '  Englify 
corporation,  or  to  the  edi&s  of  a  haughty  governor,  and  who 
enjoyed  none  of  thofe  liberties  which  Englifhmen  claim  as  their 
birthright. 

In    June,  Yeardley,    purfuant   to   his    inftru&ions    from     the 
company,    iffued    writs   for    the    elcQion    of    delegates,    called 
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burgefles.  The  colony  had  been  divided  into  feven  hundreds 
or  diftincl:  Settlements,  which  feemed  to  enjoy  fome  of  the  pri- 
vileges of  boroughs  ,  and  from  this  circumftance  the  democratic 
branch  of  the  AiTembly  has  been  called  to  this  day,  the  Houfe 
of  Burgefles,  though  compofed  aimoft  entirely  of  the  represen- 
tatives of  counties.  The  Aflembly,  formed  of  the  governor 
and  council  of  ftate,  who  were  appointed  by  the  treafurer  and 
company,  and  of  the  burgefles  chofen  by  the  people,  met  toge, 
ther  in  one  apartment,  and  tranfa&ed  affairs  like  the  parliament 
of  Scotland  of  old,  which  mode  continued  till  after  the  refto ra- 
tion of  Chales  II.  Thus  convened,  and  thus  compofed,  the 
legiflature  "  debated  all  matters  thought  expedient  for  the  good 
of  the  whole."  The  laws  were  transmitted  to  England  for  the 
approbation  of  the  treafurer  and  company,  without  whofe 
confirmation  they  were  of  no  validity.  The  introduction  of  an 
Aflembly  was  attended  with  the  happieft  effects.  The  emigrants, 
for  the  firft  time,  refolved  to  fettle  themfelves,  and  to  perpetuate 
the  plantation.  The  AiTembly  thanked  the  company  for  their 
favour,  and  begged  them  "  to  reduce  into  a  compenduous  form, 
with  his  Majefty's  approbation,  the  laws  of  England  proper  for 
Virginia,  with  fuitable  additions  •,"  giving  as  a  realbn,  "  that 
it  was  not  fit  that  his  fubjefts  fiiould  be  governed  by  any  other 
rules  than  fuch  as  received  their  influence  from  him."  This 
year  the  treafurer  and  council  received  a  letter  from  government, 
"  commanding  them  to  fend  a  hundred  difolute  perfons  (convi&s) 
to  Virginia."  They  were  accordingly  tranfported,  "  and  were 
at  that  period,  very  acceptable  to  the  colonifts."  The  f'ubfe- 
quent  year,  1620,  muft,  on  account  of  the  introduction  of 
African  flaves  into  the  colonies,  be  ftigmatifed  as  a  much  viler 
sera.  The  Hollanders  were  not  then  precluded  by  any  law 
from  trading  with  the  colonies.  A  Dutch  vefiel  carried  to 
Virginia  a  cargo  of  Negroes,  and  the  Virginians,  who  had 
themfelves  juft  emerged  from  a  ftate  of  flavery,  became 
chargeable  with  reducing  their  fellow  men  to  the  condition 
of  brutes. 

In  July,  the  treafurer  and  company  carried  into  execution 
a  refolution  formerly  taken,  for  eftablifhing  a  proper  conftitution 
for  the  colony.  The  ordinance  they  pafled,  declared,  that 
there  fiiould  be  two  fupreme  councils  in  Virginia,  the  one  to 
be  called  the  council  of  ftate,  to  be  appointed  and  difplaced  by 
the  treafurer  and  company,  and  which  was  to  advife  the  gover- 
nor in  governmental  affairs ;  the  other  was  to  be  denominated 
the   General    AiTembly,    and     to    conflft   of    the    governor    and 
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council,  and  of  two  burgeffes,  to  be  chofe'n  for  the  prefenf,  by 
the  inhabitants  of  every  town,  hundred  and  fettlement  in  the 
colony.  The  Aifembly  was  to  detemine  by  the  majority  of  the 
voices  then  prefent,  and  to  eha£fc  general  laws  for  the  colony, 
referring  to  the  governor  a  negative  voice.  They  were  to 
imitate  the  laws  and  cuffoms,  and  judicial  proceedings  ufed  in 
England.  "  No  afts  were  to  be  in  force  till  confirmed  by  the 
General  Court  in  England  :  on  the  other  hand,  no  order  of 
the  General  Court  was  to  bind  the  colony  till  affented  to  by  the 
Affemblv."  The  company  having  offered  territory  to  thofe 
who  fliould  either  emigrate  themfelves,  or  engage  to  tranfpoft 
people  to  the  colony,  found  this  policy  fo  fuccefsful,  that 
upwards  of  three  thoufand  five  hundred  perfons  emigrated  to1 
Virginia  during  this  and  the  two  preceding  years. 

This  year,  3622,  was  remarkable  for  a  maffacre  of  the  colo- 
nics by  the  Indians,  which  was  executed  with  the  utmoft  fub- 
tilty,  and  without  any  regard  to  age  or  fex.  A  well-concerted 
attack  oh  all  the  fettiements,  deftroyed,  in  one  hour  and  almofl 
at  the  fame  inftant,  three  hundred  and  forty- feven  perfons,  who 
Were  defencelefs  and  incapable  of  making  refiilance.  The 
emigrants,  not  with  (landing  the  orders  they  had  received,  had 
never  been  folicitous  to  cultivate  the  good-will  of  the  natives, 
and  had  neither  allied  permiffion  when  they  occupied  their 
country,  nor  given  a  price  for  their  valuable  property,  which 
Was  violently  taken  away.  The  miferies  of  famine  were  foon 
iupcradded  to  the  horrors  of  maffacre.  Of  eighty  plantations, 
which  were  filling  apace,  only  eight  remained ;  and  of  the 
numbers  which  had  been  tranfported  thither,  no  more  than 
about  one  thoufand  eight  hundred  furvive'd  thofe  ijpanifold 
difaflers. 

Frequent  complaints  having  been  made  to  King  James  of  the 
opprefffons  of  the  treafury  and  company,  and  the  before-men- 
tioned calamities  being  attributed  to  their  mifconduft  or  neglccl, 
it  was  determined,  that  a  commifffon  fliould  iffue  to  inquire 
into  the  affairs  of  Virginia  and  the  Somer  ifles,  from  the  earlieft 
fettlement  of  each.  Upon  the  report  of  the  commiffioners,  the 
King  concluded  on  giving  a  new  charter,  and  required  of  the 
company  the  furrender  of  former  grants,  which  being  re f ufed 
a  writ  of  quo  warranto  iflued  in  November,  1623,  againft  the 
patents  of  the  corporation :  and  judgment  was  given  by  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench  againPc  the  treafurer  and  company,  in 
Trinity  term,  1624.  Thefe  proceedings  "  were  fo  conformable 
to  the  general  drain  of  the  arbitrary  adminiftrattori  of  that  reign. 
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that  they  made  little  impreffion  at  the  time,  though  the  Virgi- 
nia company  was  compofed  of  perfons  of  the  nrft  quality, 
wealth  and  confequence  in  the  nation."  The  company,  probably, 
would  not  have  exercifed  fo  tame  and  fubmifiive  a  fpirit,  had 
they  not  been  wholly  difappointed  in  their  vifionary  profpe&s, 
and  met  with  considerable  lodes,  inftead  of  acquiring  enor- 
mous profits.  They  had  obtained  from  individuals,  who  fport- 
ed  in  their  lotteries  from  the  hope  of  fudden  riches,  twenty-nine 
thoufand  pounds  :  but  the  tranfportation  of  more  than  nine 
thoufand  Englifh  fubjefts  had  coft  them  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thoufand  pounds.  They  did  not,  however,  abandon  the  colony 
in  its  diftrefs  while  they  continued  a  corporation.  Timely  fup- 
plies  were  fent  from  England  to  the  Virginia  fettlers,  which  lo 
animated  them,  that  they  carried  on  an  offenfive  war  againfl  the 
Indians,  purfued  them  into  their  faftneffes,  and  drove  them 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  thoie  rivers,  where  they  had  fixed 
their  own  plantations. 

As  to  King  James,  he  "  a  flu  redly  confidered  the  colonies  as 
acquired  by  conqueft  ;  and  that  they  ought  to  be  holden  of  his 
perfon,  independent  of  his  crown  or  political  capacity  ;  and 
might  be  ruled  according  to  his  good  will,  by  prerogative  :  and 
he  endeavoured,  agreeably  to  the  ftrange  economy  of  his  reign, 
to  convert  them  into  a  mere  private  eftatc,  deicendible  to  his 
perfonal  heirs."* 

The  Virginia  company  being  diflolved,  James  took  the  colony 
under  his  immediate  dependence,  which  occafioned  much  con- 
fufion.  Upon  his  death,  in  1625,  King  Charles,  being  of  the 
fame  judgment  with  his  farther  as  to  the  government  of  Virginia 
determined  to  tread  in  the  fame  {leps.  In  May  he  named  a 
new  governor  and  council  for  Virginia,  and  inverted  them  with 
an  authority  fully  legiilativ  1  and  arbitrary.  They  were  em- 
powered to  make  and  execute  laws,  to  impole  taxes,  and  en- 
force payment.  Neither  the  commiffion  nor  inftructions  men- 
tioned exprefsly,  or  even  alluded  to  an  Arfembly,  to  the  laws  of 
England,  or  to  the  a£ts  of  the  provincial  legiflature,  as  a  rule  of 
government.  They  were  required  to  transport  colon  i  ft  s  into 
England,  to  be  punifhed  there  for  crimes  committed  in  Virgi- 
nia. This  iyitem  increafed  the  colonial  difiatisfacfion,  which 
continued  for  wears,  till  the  Virginians  received  a  letter  contain- 
ing  the    royal  affurance,   that    "  all  their  e dates,    trade,   freedom 

*  See   Chalmers's  Political   Annals  under  the  head  of  Virginia,   for  many   of 
the  preceding  and  fubfequent  articles  refpecting  that  colony. 
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and  privileges,   fhoulcl  be  enjoyed    by   them   in   as    extensive   a 

manner,  as  they  enjoyed  them  before  the  recalling  of  the  com- 
pany's patent."  On  this  they  were  reconciled,  and  bepan  a^ain 
to  exert   themfelves  in  making  improvements.* 

Being  left  for  feme  years   in  a  manner  to  themfelves,   they  in- 
creafed  beyond  expectation.      They  remained    under  the  admini- 
stration  of  their  late  governors,    and  other  officers,  who  refpecl- 
ed  their  privileges  becaufe   they  loved  the   colony.      The  gover- 
nor whom  Charles   had  been   anxious   to   appoint,  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  exercifmg  thofe  illegal  and    extraordinary  oowers  with 
which  he  had  been  inverted.      His  death,    in  1627,    put  an    end 
to  his  authority,  and  prevented   the  colony's   feeluig  its   full  ex- 
tent.      His    fucce'ior,    John    Harvey,    Eiq.    was    nominated    in 
March,     1629,    and    his  commiflion    and    inftruclions    were  pre- 
cisely the  lame  with   thofe  of  the  former.      He  denarted  foon  af- 
ter for   Virginia.      The  Spirit    of  his  administration    was  an  exact; 
counterpart  of  what   had   too   long    prevailed    in    England.      He 
was  fevere  in   his  extortions,   proud   in   his  councils,   unjust  and 
arbitrary  in  every   department   of  his    government.      The  Virgi- 
nians,  roufed  almoft   to  madnels  by  oppression,    ieized    and    lent 
him    prifoner  to    England,   accompanied   with   two  deputies,    to 
reprefent    their  grievancies  and  his  mifconduct.      His  behaviour 
was  lo  thought  of,   that,    he  was  honoured   with  a    new    commif- 
fion  which   confirmed  his  former   powers,   and  he  was  fent  back 
to  Virginia  in  April,   163-7.      ^^er   taat?  his  government   was  fo 
excessively  oppressive    and  cruel,    that  the  complaints  of  the  co- 
lonists became  at  length  too  loud  to  be  longer  neglected,  and  his 
comraifiion  was   revoked  in    January,   1638-9.      During    his   ten 
years   administration,   the   Virginians  were    ruled    rather  as    the 
vaffals  of  an   eafiern  defpot,  than  as    fuhjecls  entitled    to   Englifh 
liberties-,   but  it  is  10  their  credit,  that,    having  tasted  the  f'weets 
of  a   simple  government,  they  oppofed  with  a    firm  (pint,  during 
the  reign  of  Charles,  the  attempts  of  thofe  who   endeavoured  to 
revive  the  patents,    and  to  reltore  the   corporation. 

Sir  William  Berkeley  was  appointed  governor  the  beginning 
of  1639.  ^1-s  inductions  evidenced  a  prodigious  change  in 
colonial  policy,  which  must  be  partly  aicribed  to  the  then  state 
of  affairs  in  England.  He  was  di reeled  to  fummon  all  the  bur- 
geffes  of  the  plantations,  who,  with  the  governor  and  council, 
were  to  constitute  the  Grand  AMemhly,  with  power  to  make 
acls  for  trie  government    of   the  colony,   as    near  as   might    be  to 

*  Bbiid's  Inquiry  into  the  Rights  of  the  Britifh  Colonies. 
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the  laws  of  England — to  caufe  fpeedy  juftice  to  be  administer- 
ed to  all,  according  to  Englifh  forms — and  to  forbkl  ail  trade 
with  foreign  veifels  except  upon  necefTify.  Thus  were  the 
Virginians  reftored  to  that  iyftem  of  freedom  which  they 
had  derived  from  the  Virginia  company,  and  which  the  writ 
of  quo  warranto  had  involved  in  the  lame  ruin  with  the  corpo- 
ration  itfelf. 

Civil  dilfenfions,  however,  took  place,  which  were  embittered 
by  religious  differences,  and  inflamed  by  a&s  made  to  prohibit 
the  preaching  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Puritans.  The  diicontent- 
ed  party  preiented  a  petition  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  in  the 
name  of  the  Aflembly.  "  praying  for  the  reftoration  of  the  an- 
cient patents  and  corporation  government."  But  the  governor 
council  and  burgeffes,  no  fooner  heard  of  the  traniaction,  than 
they  tranimitted  an  explicit  difavowal  of  it.  They  lent  alio  an 
addrefs  to  King  Charles,  acknowledging  his  bounty  and  favour 
toward  them,  and  earneftly  defiling  to  continue  under  his  im- 
mediate protection.  In  1642,  they  declared  in  the  form  of  an 
act.,  ';  that  they  were  born  under  monarchy,  and  would  never 
degenerate  from  the  condition  of  their  births,  by  being  fubjeel: 
to  any  other  government."  Nothing  could  be  more  accepta- 
ble than  this  aft,  which  being  preiented  to  the  King  at  York, 
drew  from  him  an  anfwer,  in  which  he  gave  them  the  fulleft 
alfurances,  that  they  fhould  be  always,  immediately  dependent 
upon  the  crown,  and  that  .the  form  of  government  fhould  ne- 
ver  be   changed. 

They  remained  unalterably  attached  to  the  caufe  of  their 
fovereign.  But  when  the  Commons  of  England  had  triumphed 
over  their  European  opponents,  their  attention  was  turned  to 
the  plantations;  and  an  ordinance  was  palled  in  October,  1650, 
i;  for  prohibiting  trade  with  Barbadoes,  Virginia,  Bermuda  and 
Antego."  It  recited,  that  "  in  Virginia,  and  other  places  in 
America,  there  are  colonies,  which  were  planted  at  the  coil, 
and  fettled  by  the  people,  and  by  the  authority  of  this  nation, 
which  ought  to  be  fubordinate  to,  and  dependent  upon  Eng- 
land— that  they  ever  have  been,  and  ought  to  be,  fubjecl  to 
inch  laws  and  regulations  ns  are,  or  (hall  be  made  by  the  I  - 
liament — that  divers  afts  of  rebellion  have  been  committed  by 
many  perfons  inhabiting  Virginia,  whereby  they  have  let  up 
themlelves  In  oppoiition  to  this  commonwealth/'  It  there- 
fore declared    them    "  notorious  robbers    and  traitors."      Person. 

IN     POWER     GENERALLY    REASON     ALIKE    AGAINST    THOSE    WHO 
OPPOSE      THEIR     AUTHORITY,     AND     D  ISP  LITE       THE       LEGALITY 
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or  fouhy  of  their  m e  a s v  r e s ,  wh  atever  might  be  their 
jfentiments  when  in  a  lower  fhtion,  and  while  aggrieved  by  fu~ 
periors.  The  ordinance  authorifed  the  Council  of  State  to 
fend  a  fleet  thither,  and  to  grant  commiflionf  to  proper  perfons 
to  enforce  to  obedience  all  iuch  as  Rood  oppofed  to  the  autho- 
rity of  Parliament.  In  conference  hereof  commiflioners  were 
appointed,  and  a  powerful  fleet  and  army  detached  to  reduce 
all  their  enemies  to  fubmiihon.  They  were  to  ufe  their  endea- 
vours, by  granting  pardons  and  by  other  peaceful  arts,  to  induce 
the  colonics  to  obey  the  eflate  of  England  :  but  if  theie  means 
ihould  prove  ineffectual,  then  they  were  to  employ  every  aft 
of  hoflility  ;  to  free  thofe  fervants  and  (laves,  of  mailers  op?4 
pofing  the  government,  that  would  ferve  as  foldiers  to  fubdue 
them  ;  and  to  caufe  the  a&s  of  Parliament  to  be  executed,  and 
juilice  to  be  adminiftered  in  the  name  cf  the  Commonwealth. 
After  the  arrival  of  the  commiflioners  with  the  naval  and  military 
force,  the  Virginians  refufed  to  fubmit,  till  articles  of  furrender 
had  been  agreed  upon,  by  which  it  was  flipulated,  "  The 
plantation  of  Virginia,  and  all  the  inhabitants  thereof,  fhall  enr 
joy  fuch  freedoms  and  privileges  as  belong  to  the  free  people 
of  England.  The  General  AlTembly,  as  formerly,  fhall  convene 
and  tranfa£l  the  affairs  of  the  colony.  The  people  of  Virginia 
(hall  have  a  free  trade,  as  the  people  of  England,  to  all  places, 
and  with  all  nations.  Virginia  fhall  be  free  from  all  taxes 
cuiloms,  and  impofitions  whatloever  ;  and  none  fhall  be  impofed 
on  them  without  conlent  of  the  General  Affembly  ;  and  neither 
forts  nor  ca files  fhall  be  erefted,  nor  garrifons  maintained  with- 
out their   conlent,"* 

This  convention,  entered  into  with  arms  in  their  hands,  they 
fappdled  had  fecured  the  ancient  limits  of  their  country  ;  its 
free  trade  ;  its  exemption  from  taxation  but  by  their  own 
Affembly,  and  exclufion  of  military  force  from  among  them* 
Ye:  in  every  of  theie  points  was  this  convention  violated  by  fub- 
lequent  kings  and  parliaments,  and  other  infractions  of  their  con- 
fritution,  equally  dangerous,  committed.  The  General  Affembly, 
which  was  compoled  of  the  council  of  Hate  and  burgelfes,  fitting 
together  and  deciding  by  plurality  of  voices,  was  Iplit  into  two 
houfes,  by  which  the  council  obtained  a  ieparate  negative  on 
their  laws.  Appeals  from  their  fupreme  court,  which  had 
been  fixed  by  law  in  their  General  Affembly,  were  arbitrarily 
removed  to  England,    to   be    there    heard   before    the  king    and 
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jouncil.  Inftead  of  four  hundred  miles  on  the  fea  coafl,  they 
vere  reduced  in  the  fpace  of  thirty  years,  to  about  one  hun- 
Ired  miles.  Their  trade  with  foreigners  was  totally  fuppreffed 
nd,  when  carried  to  Great-Britain,  was  there  loaded  with  im- 
softs.  It  is  unneceflary,  however,  to  glean  up  the  feveral 
nftances  of  injury,  as  fcattered  through  American  and  Britifh 
liftory  :  and  the  more  efpecially,  as,  by  palling  on  to  the 
icceffion  of  the  prefent  king,  we  {hall  find  fpecimens  of  them 
til,  aggravated,  multiplied,  and  crowded  within  a  fmall  com- 
jais  of  time,  i'o  as  to  evince  a  fixed  defign  of  confidering  the 
rights  of  the  people,  whether  natural,  conventional,  or  char- 
ered,  as  mere  nullities.  The  colonies  were  taxed  internally  % 
;heir  efiential  iptere'ft  facriftced  to  individuals  in  Great-Britain  5 
:heir  legislatures  fufpended  ;  charters  annulled  ;  trials  by  juries 
aken  away  ;  their  perfons  fubjecled  to  tranfportation  acrofs  the 
Atlantic,  and  to  trial  before  foreign  judicatories  ;  their  fuppli- 
:ations  for  redrefs  thought  beneath  anfwer ;  themfelves  pub- 
ifhed  as  cowards  in  the  councils  of  their  mother  country  and 
rourts  of  Europe  ;  armed  troops  fent  among  them  to  enforce 
'ubmiflion  to  thefe  violences  ;  and  actual  hoftilities  commenced 
igainft  them.  No  alternative  was  prefented  but  refinance  or 
rnconditional  .  fubmifhon.  Between  thefe  there  Could  be  no 
nefitation.  They  doled  in  the  appeal  to  arms.  They  declared 
themfelves  Independent  States.  They  confederated  together  in 
ime  great  republic  ;  thus  fecuring  to  every  State  the  benefit  of* 
in  union  of  their  whole  force.  They  fought— they  conquered 
—and  obtained  an  honourable  and  glorious  peace, 

KENTUCKY.     ' 

Though  the  war  which  took  place  between  England  and 
Frence  in  the  year  1755,  terminated  fo  glorioufly  to  Greatr 
Britain,  and  fecurely  for  the  then  colonies,  Mill  we  remained 
ignorant  of  the  whole  of  the  fine  country  lying  between  the 
high  hills,  which  rife  from  Great  Sandy  River,  approximate 
to  the  Allegany  mountain,  and  extending  down  the  Ohio  to 
its  confluence  with  the  MifTifiippi,  and  back  to  thofe  ridges  of 
mountains  which  traverfe  America  in  a  fouth-weft-by-wefl  direcr 
fion,  until  they  are  loft  in  the  flat  lands  of  Weil-Florida. 
However,  certain  men,  called  Long  Hunters,  from  Virginia, 
and  North-Carolina,  by  penetrating  thefe  mountains,  which 
ramify  into  a  country  two  hundred  miles  over  from  caff,  to  weft, 
called  the  wildernefs,  were  fafcinated  with  the  beauty  and  luxu- 
riance of  the  country  on  the  weftern  fide. 
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A  grant  had  been  fold  by  the  Six  Nations  of  Indians  to  forne 
Britifh  commiflioners  at  Fort  Stanwix,  in  i  768,  which  com- 
prehended this  country,  and  which  afforded  the  Americans  a 
pretext  for  a  right  to  fe'ttle  it  ;  bat  thoie  Indian  natives  who 
were  not  concerned  in  the  grant,  became  diiTatished  with  rhe 
profpect  of  a  fettlement  which  might  become  io  dangerous  a 
thorn  in  their  fide,  and  committed  iome  mailacres  upon,  the  fir  ft 
explorers  of  the  country.  However,  after  the  expedition  of 
Lord  Dunmore,  in  1774?  arid  the  battle  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Great  Kanhavvay,  between  the  army  of  Colonel  Lewes  and  the 
confederated  tribes  of  Indians,  they  were  in  iorne  meafure  quiet. 
The  AfTembly  of  Virginia  began  now  to  encourage  the  peopling 
that  diftricl  of  country  called  Kentucky,  from  the  name  of  a 
river  which  runs  nearly  through  the  middle  of  it.  This  encou- 
ragement confided  in  offering  four  hundred  acres  of  land,  to 
every  perion  who  engaged  to  build  a  cabin,  clear  a  piece  of  land, 
and  produce  a  crop  of  Indian  corn.  This  was  called  a  fettle- 
ment. right.  Some  hundreds  of  thefe  fettlements  were  made;  but? 
in  the  mean  time,  Mr.  EjchardHenderfon,  of  North-Carolina,  a  man 
of  confiderable  abilities,  and  more  enterprile,  had  obtained  a  grant 
from  the  Cherokee  tribe  of  Indians  for  this  fame  tract  of  country  ; 
and  though  it  was  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  land  for  any  private  ci- 
tizen to  make  purchases  of  the  Indians,  frill  Mr.  Henderion  perfe- 
vered  in  his  intention  of  eftablifhing  a  colony  of  his  own.  He  actu- 
ally took  poffefuon  of  the  countiy,  with  many  of  his  followers, 
where  he  remained  pretty  quiet,  making  very  little  improve- 
ment, Virginia  being  at  that  time  entirely  occupied  with  the 
war,  which  had  commenced  between  Great-Britain  and  the 
confederated  States.  Moft  of  the  young  men  from  the  back 
fettlements  of  Virginia  and  Penniyivama,  who  would  have 
migrated  to  this  country,  having  engaged  in  the  war,  formed 
that  body  of  men,  called  Rifle-men  ;  which  not  only  checked 
the  growth  of  the  fettlement,  but  fo  dried  up  the  fources  of 
emigration,  that  it  was  near  being  annihilated  by  the  fury  of  the 
favages. 

The  legality  of  Mr,  He-nderfon's  claim  was  invefti gated  by 
the  Suite  or  Virginia  in  17.81  ;  and  thouph,  according  to  ex- 
ifting  laws,  there  could  be  no  fort  of  equity  in  it,  he  having 
acted  in  contempt  of  the  State,  the  legiiWure,  to  avoid  feuds 
or  disturbances,  for  Mr.  Henderion  had  confiderable  influence, 
agreed,  as  an  indemnification  for  the  expenfe  and  trouble  he 
had  been  at,  that  he  fhould  be  allowed  a  tract  of  country  twelve 
miles  fquare,  lying  in  the  folks  of  the  Ohio  and  Green  rivers  • 
;i  tiutt  of  his  own  chufi 
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Virginia  gave  a  farther  reward  and  enconragement  at  this 
time  to  the  hrft  fettlcrs,  for  the  perils  they  had  undergone  in 
the  eftablifhment  of  their  fettleinent,  of  a  tract,  of  one  thoufand 
acres,  called  a  pre-emption  right,  to  be  laid  off  adjoining  to  the 
fettlement  of  four  hundred  acres,  the  grantee  only  paying 
office-fees  for  the  fame.  After  this  period  (i„  e.  1781)  aland 
office  was  opened  bv  the  State,  granting-  warrants  for  any  quan- 
tity of  uniocated  land,  upon  condition  of  certain  fums  of  the 
depreciated  continental  currency  being  paid  into  the  treafury, 
at  fo  much  for  one  hundred  acres.  The  great  plenty  and  little 
value  of  this  money  loon  cauled  the  whole  country  to  be  locat- 
ed, which  was  one  of  the  material  caules  of  its  rapid  popula- 
tion. 

It  was  neceifary,  in  the  management  of  this  bufinefs,  that 
care  fhould  be  taken  to  prevent  that  perplexity  and  litigation, 
which  the  vague  manner  in  which  that  bufinefs  was  executed 
in  many  in  fiances  would  neeeflfarily  produce.  For  this  purpole, 
three  principal  furveyors  were  appointed,  who  were  to  lay,  or 
caufe  to  be  laid  off,  by  their  deputies,  the  different  locations 
within  the  limits  of  their  diflricls  :  this  being  done,  and  re- 
corded in  the  office,  the  orignal  furvey  was  lent  to  the  deputy 
regifler's  office,  there  to  be  recorded  ;  from  thence  it  was  fent 
to  the  principal  regifler's  office  at  Richmond,  the  feat  of  govern- 
ment, there  to  remain  twelve  months,  in  order  that  any  perfon 
having  a  claim,  by  virtue  of  a  prior  location,  might  have  an 
opportunity  to  enter  a  caveat,  and  prevent  a  furreptitious  grant 
from  iifuing.  Commiffioners  were  alio  lent  to  adjufl  the  claims 
of  lettlement  and  pre-emption  rights  :  by  which  means  order 
was  preferved,  and  the  government  fettled,  of  a  diflri£l  of 
country  detached  and  feparated  at  that  time,  more  than  two  hun- 
dred miles  from  any  other  fettled  country. 

The  years  1783  and-  1784  brought  out  vaft  numbers  of  emi- 
grants from  all  parts  of  America,  particularly  the  latter  year, 
when  it  was  fuppofed  that  in  Kentucky  alone,  not  lefs  than 
twelve  thoufand  perfons  became  fcttlers  ;  feveral  Europeans 
from  France,  England,  and  Ireland,  were  anions  the  number. 
In  1783,  1784,  and  1785,  great  part  of  the  country  was 
furveyed  and  patented,  and  the  people  in  the  interior  fettle- 
ments  purjued  their  bufinefs  in  as  much  quiet  and  fafety  as  they 
could  have  done  in  any  part  of  Europe.  Court-houies  were 
buiit  in  the  different  counties,  and  roads  were  opened  for  car- 
riages, winch  feven  years  before  had  not  been  feen  in  the  coun- 
try. The  roads  prior  to  that  time  being  barely  fuflicient  for 
fingle  horfes  to  travel  orf; 
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In  1785,  the  diftricl  had  groWn  fo  confiderabld  from  the 
great  number  of  emigrants  which  had  arrived,  and  that  refpe&a- 
bility  which  it  had  acquired,  that  it  produced  a  difpofition  in 
the  inhabtiants  to  become  an  independent  State,  and  to  be  ad- 
mitted as  another  link  in  the  great  federal  chain.  A  conven- 
tion was  immediately  formed  by  fending  deputies  from  the  differ- 
ent counties,  who  met  at  Danville,  for  the  purpofe  of  taking 
the  matter  into  confideration  ;  when  it  was  determined,  after 
fome  debating,  to  petition  Virginia  for  that  purpofe.  However5 
this  bufmefs  was  procraflinated  ;  for  finding,  though  they  might 
feparate  whenever  they  chofe,  yet  that  it  was  optional  with  the 
legislature  of  Virginia  to  recommend  them  to  be  taken  into  the 
federal  government,  which  they  were  not  likely  to  do,  and 
which  it  was  certain  could  not  be  done  without,  they  were 
content  to  remain  as  they  were  for  that  time. 

The  fedeial  government  in  the  courfe  of  the  year  1785,  un- 
dertook to  lay  off  the  country  weft  of  the  Ohio,  in  fuch  a  man* 
ner  as  would  anfwer  the  purpefe  of  felling  the  land,  and  fettling 
the  country  ;  but  owing  to  a  variety  of  caufes,  their  progrefs 
was  very  flow.  However,  fome  land  was  furveyed  in  1786  and 
2787,  and  in  the  latter  year  a  fettlement  was  formed  upon  the 
Mufkingum,  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  commencement 
of  American  fettlements  upon  the  weftern  fide  of  the  Ohio.  In 
1788  and  1789,  fome  farther  furveying  was  done;  but  little 
iince  has  been  tranfacfed  in  thofe  parts,  except  wars  between 
the  Indians  and  fettlers. 

NORTH  AND  SOUTH-CAROLINA. 

We  give  the  hi  (lory  of  the  fettlement  of  thefe  States  together, 
as  for  a  very  confiderable  period  they  formed  but  one  colony. 
A  few  adventurers  emigrated  from  the  Maffachufetts,  and  fet- 
tled round  Cape  Fear,  about  the  time  of"  the  reftoration.  They 
confidered  mere  occupancy,  with  a  transfer  from  the  natives, 
without  any  grant  from  the  king,  as  a  good  title  to  the  lands 
which  they  pofieued.  They  deemed  themfelves  entitled  to  the 
lame  "  civil  privileges"  as  thofe  of  the  country  whence  they 
had  emigrated.  For  years  they  experienced  the  Complicated 
miferies  of  want.  They  iolicited  the  aid  of  their  countrymen  ; 
and  the  general  court,  with  an  attention  and  humanity  which 
did  it  the  greateft  honour,  ordered  an  extenfive  contribution 
for  their  relief.  But  the  final  fettlement  of  the  province  was 
effected  equally  through  the  rapacity  of  the  courtiers  of  Charles 
II.   and  his  own  facility   in   rewarding    thofe,   to   whom  he    was 
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greatly  indebted,  with  a  liberality  that  coft  him  little.  The, 
pretence,  which  had  been  ufed.  on  former  occafions,  of  a  pious 
zeal  for  the  propagation  of  the  go  (pel  among  the  Indians,  was 
fuccefsfully  employed  to  procure  a  grant  of  the  immense  region 
lying  between  the  36°  of  north  latitude,  and  the  river  St. 
Matheo  under  ih^  31°.  March  24',  1663,  this  territory  was 
fretted  into  a  province  by  the  name  of  Carolina,  and  conferred 
on  Lord  Clarendon,- the  Duke  of  Albemarle,  Lord  Craven,  Lord 
Berkley,  Lord  Affile  y,  Sir  George  Carteret,  Sir  John  Colleton? 
and  Sir  William  Berkley,  as  abiolute  lords  proprietaries  for  ever, 
favincr  the  iovereivn  allegiance  due  to  the  crown.  The  charter 
feems  to  have  been  copied  from' that  of  Maryland,  io  extenhve 
in  its  powers,  and  fu  noble  in  its  privileges.  The  noblemen  held 
their  firft  meeting  in  May;  and,  at  the  defire  of  the  New-Eng- 
land people  above-mentioned,  pubhfhed  propolals  to  all  that 
would  plant  in  Carolina.  They  declared,  that  all  perfons  fet- 
tling on  Charles  river,  to  the  louihward  of  Cape  Fear,  fhould 
have  power  to  fortify  its  banks,  taking  the  oath  of  allegiaoce  to 
the  kin?,  and  fubmitting  to  the  government  of  the  proprietaries 
— that  the  emigrants  might  preient  to  them  thirteen  perfons,  in 
order  that  they  might  appoint  a  governor  and  council  of  fix 
for  three  years — that  an  affembly,  compofed  of  the  governor, 
the  council,  and  delegates  of  the  freemen,-  fhould  be  called  as 
foon  as  circumftances  would  allow,  with  power  to  make  laws, 
not  contrary  to  thofe  of  England,  nor  of  any  validity,  after  the 
publication  of  the  duTent  of  the  proprietaries — t'hat  every  one 
fhould  enjoy  the  molt  perfect  freedom  in  religion— .that  during 
five  years,  every   freeman   fhould   be  allowed  one  hundred  acres  ">, 

of  rand,  and  fifty  for  every  (ervant,  paying  only  an  half-penny 
an  acre — and  that  the  fame  freedom  from  culfoms.  Which  had 
been  confirmed  by  the  royal  charter,  fhould  be  allowed  to 
every  one. 

The  proprietaries  appointed  Sir  William  Berkley,  then  Go- 
vernor of  Virginia,  generals Superintendent  of  the  affairs  of  tire 
county  of  Albermarie,  within  the  boundaries  of  which,  a  (mall, 
plantation,  of  the  New-Englanders  probably,  had  been  eftablifhed 
for  fome  years,  on  the  north-caftern  fhores  of  the  river  Chowan. 
Sir  William  Berkley  repaired  to  the  county,  confirmed  and  grant- 
ed lands  on  the  conditions  before  mentioned,  appointed  Mr. 
Drummond,  the  firft  governor,  and   hkewiie   other    officers,   and 

then  returned  to  Virginia. 

o 

The   aiiembly    being    diffatisfied    with    the    tenures   by    which 
they  held  their  lands,  petitioned  the    proprietaries,    that  the  peo 
Vol.   III.  J> 
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pie  of  Albemarle  might  hold  their  poifefllon  on  the  fame  terms 
on  which  the  Virginians  enjoyed  theirs,   which  was  granted. 

In  1065,  the  proprietaries  appointed  John  Yeamans,  a  refpec- 
table  planter  of  Barbadoes,  commander  in  chief  of  Clarendon 
county,  ftretching  from  Cape  Fear  to  the  river  St.  Matheo,  and 
he  was  at  the  fame  time  created  a  baronet.  To  fecure  its  prof- 
perity  the  fame  powers  were  conferred,  and  the  fame  conftitution 
eftablifhed,   as  thofe  which  had  made  Albemarle  happy. 

A  fettlement.  was  alio  projected  to  the  fouthward  of  Cape  Ro- 
m)in,  which  acquired  the  name  of  Carteret.  Thus  a  variety  of 
feparate  and  independent  colonies,  each  of  which  had  its  own 
government,  its  own  affernbty,  its  own  cuftoms  and  laws,  were 
eftablifhed  in  Carol  inn. 

In  jut.e  the  proprietaries  obtained  a  fecond  charter,  which 
recited  and  confirmed  the  former.  They  were  enabled  to  make 
laws  for  the  province,  with  the  confent  of  the  freemen  of  their 
delegates  ;  and  likewife  to  grant  titles  of  honour  by  the  creation 
of  a  nobility.  No  one  prerogative  of  the  crown  was  reierved, 
except  the  fovercign  dominion. 

Samuel  Stephens,  El  a.  was  appointed  governor  of  Albemarle 
in  October  1667,  and  was  commanded  to  act  agreeable  to  the 
advice  of  a  council  of  twelve,  the  one  half  of  which  he  was  to 
appoint,  the  other  was  to  be  cholen  by  the  affembly.  The  Af- 
femblv  was  to  be  compofed  of  the  governor,  the  council,  and 
twelve  delegates  chofen  annually  bv  the  freeholders.  Various 
regulations  provided,  for  the  fecurity  of  property  ;  and  no  taxes 
were  to  be  impofed  without  the  confent  of  the  Affembly.  The 
proprietaries  might  mean  no  more,  than  that  neither  they,  nor 
the  governor  and  council,  fhould  imnofe  taxes  without  the 
confent  of  the  Affembly  ;  but  the  mode  of  expreffion  tended  to 
confirm  the  people  at  large  in  the  opinion  of  their  being  ex- 
'empted  from  all  taxes  which  had  not  the  confent  of  their  own 
Affembly;  The  fet tiers  had  their  lands  confirmed,  and  granted 
to  be  now  held  by  the  free  tenure  of  loccage,  expreiling  a  cer- 
tain rent  and  independence.  All  men  are  declared  entitled  to 
equal  privileges,  on  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  king, 
and  of  fidelity  to  the  proprietaries. 

It  was  not  till  1669  that  an  Affembly  conftituted  as  above 
mentioned  was  convened  ;  when  it  was  enacted,  "  none  fhould 
be  lued  during  five  years  for  any  caufe  of  action  arifing  out  of 
the  country,  and  none  Small  accept  a  power  of  attorney,  to 
receive    the     debts     contracted    abroad."       Hence     this     colony 
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was    long    considered    as   the    refuge    of  the    criminal,   and    the 
afylum  of  the   fugitive  debtor. 

The  proprietaries  at  length,  difTatisncd  with  every  lyfteni 
which  they  had  hitherto  deviled  for  the  government  of  their 
province,  figned  in  July  a  body  of  fundamental  conflitutions 
compiled  by  the  celebrated  Locke,  giving  as  a  reaion,  "  That 
we  may  eftabliih  a  government  agreeable  to  the  monarchy  of 
which  Carolina  is  a  part,  and  may  avoid  making  too  numerous 
£  democracy." 

By  this  eclicl:  a  palatine  was  to  be  chofen  from  among  the 
proprietaries  for  life  ;  who  was -to  act.  as  prefidcnt  of  the  palatine 
court,  compofed  of  the  whole/  which  was  intruded  with  the 
execution  of  the  powers  of  the  charter.  A  body  of  hereditary 
nobility  was  created,  and  denominated  landgraves  and  caciques  ; 
the  former  were  to  be  inverted  with  four  baronies,  each  confut- 
ing of  twelve  thoufand  acres,  the  latter  to  have  two,  containing 
one  half  of  that  quantity  ;  and  thele  eftates  were  to  dcicend 
with  the  dignities  infeparable.  There  were  to  be  as  many  land- 
graves as  counties,  and  twice  as  many  caciques,  but  no  more. 
Two  fifths  of  the  counties,  ftyled  figniories  and  ba'ronies,  were 
to  be  pofferted  by  the  nobility  ;  the  other  three  fifths,  called  the 
colonies,  were  to  be   left  among  the  people. 

The  provincial  legislature,  dignified  with  the  name  of  Parlia- 
ment, was  to  be  biennial,  and  to  confift  of  the  proprietaries  or 
landgraves,  or  the  deputy  of  each,  of  the  cacique  nobility  and 
of  the  reprelentatives  of  the  freeholders  of  every  diflriQ:,  who 
were  to  meet  in  one  apartment,  and  every  member  to  enjoy  an 
equal  vote  :  but  no  bufinefs  was  to  be  propoiqd  till  it  had  been 
debated  in  the  grand  council,  whole  duty  it  was  to  prepare 
bills  for  parliamentary  confideration.  The  Grand  Council  was 
to  be  compofed  of  the  governor,  the  nobility,  and  the  deputies 
of  the  proprietaries  {theft  being  abftnt,)  and  was  inverted  with 
the  executive  of  the  province.  The  Church  of  England  was 
alone  to  be  allowed  21  public  maintenance  by  Parliament  ;  but 
every  congregation  might  tax  its  own  members  for  the  fup- 
port  of  its  own  miniiters  ;  and  to  every  one  was  allowed, 
perfect  freedom  in  religion.  However  the  molt  degrading 
flavery  was  introduced,  by  inverting  in  eveiy  man  the  pro- 
perty of  his  negro. * 


Locke's  Works,  vol.  iv,  p.  519,  Sec.  1779. 
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Thefe  conftitutions,  confiding  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
articles,  and  containing  a  great  variety  of  perplexing  regulations, 
were  declared  to  be  the  fa  creel  and  unalterable  rule  of  govern- 
ment in  Carolina  for  ever  :  and  yet  they  were  never  altogether 
adopted.  The  parties  engaged  in  this  act  of  legislation  fhould 
have  reflected,  that  the  inhabitants  had  fettled  on  conditions 
which  were  no  longer  in  their  power  to  abrogate  ;  and  that  in 
the  forms  of  government  which  had  been  actually  eftablifhed, 
.the  people  had  required  an  intereil  which  could  not  be  taken 
away  without  their   confen.t. 

A  number  of  emigrants  were  fent  over  in  January,  1670, 
under  William  Sayle,  Eiq.  appointed  governor  of  that  part  of 
the  coaft  which  lies  fouth-weft  of  Cape  Carteret,  to  form  a  colo- 
ny at  Port  Royal.  They  arrived  fafe  ;  and  as  it  was  found  im- 
practicable to  conform  to  the  conftitutions,  it  was  determined  to 
keep  as  clofe  to  them  as  ppfiible.  Sayle  dying,  Sir  John  Yea- 
mans  had  his  command  extended  to  and  over  this  colony,  m 
Aueuft,  16-71.  This  year  feveral  planters  reiorted  from  Cla- 
rendon  on  the  north,  and  Port-Royal  on  the  foutb,  to  the  banks 
of  Afhley  river,  for  the  convenience  of  pa  {cure  and  tillage,  and 
laid  on  the  hid  high  land  the  foundation  of  old  Charlefton, 
The  proprietors  promulgated  temporary  laws,  till  through  a 
iuiticicnt  number  of  inhabitants,  government  could  be  admi- 
nifkered  according  to  the  fundamental  conftitutions.  The  tem- 
porary laws  were  of  no  long  duration,  being  derided  by  a  people 
without  whofe  Con  fen  t  they  had  been  eitablifhed. 

In  May,  16*74,  Joleph  Weft,  Efq.  was  appointed  governor  of 
the  fouthern  colony,  in  the  room  of  Sir  John  Yeamans,  with 
whofe  conduct  the  proprietaries  were  diliatisfied.  But  the  dif- 
ficulty of  eitablifhing  the  colony  was  not  overcome  for  years  ;  not 
till  people  repaired  to  it  at  their  own  expenfe,  and  men  of  eftate 
ventured  thither  under  the  full  perfuafion  of  being  fairly  treated. 
In  expectation  of  fuch  treatment,  the  DifTenters  being  haraffed  by 
periecutions  in  England,  and  dreading  a  Popifh  fucceffor,  emi- 
grated to  Carolina  in  great  numbers,  and  made,  a  confiderable  part 
of  the  inhabitants.  They  acquired  the  honour  of  introducing 
religion  into  the  province,  while  they  ftrengthened  it  alfo  by 
their  perional  acceflions.  But  the  promihng  appearances  of  the 
country  inviting  over  many  of  a  very  different  flamp,  after  a 
while  disturbances  followed. 

The  planters  being  informed  that  the  Oyfiier-Point,  fo  delight- 
fully formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Afhley  and  Cooper, 
was  more  convenient  than  what  was  fixed  upon  eight  years  before, 
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and  the  proprietaries  encouraging  their  inclination,  they  began 
to  remove,  and  in  the  year  1680,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  pre- 
feiit  Charleston,  and  built  thirty  houies.  It  was  inftantly  de- 
clared the  port  for  the  purpoles  of  traffic,  and  the  capital 
for  the  administration  of  government,.  It  was  long  unhealthy  . 
but  the  adjacent  country  being  now  cleared  and  cultivated,  it 
is  allowed  to  enjoy  the  mod  falubrious  air  of  Carolina. 

Though  the  province  had  been  formed  into  manors  and  baro- 
nies, it  was  not  till  1682  that  it  was  divided  into  three  counties. 
In  the  autumn  of  this  year,  Governor  Weft  held  a  Parliament} 
and  afterward  immediately  refigned  his  adminiftration  to  Mr. 
Jo'eph  Moreton.  Thence  commenced  a  reiterated  change  of 
governors..  Kyrle,  Weft,  Quarry,  and  Moreton,  were  fuccef- 
fively  appointed.  There  was  a  fimilar  change  of  every  public 
officer.  Thefe  changes  produced  turbulence  and  fa£lion,  and 
the  Irenes  of  anarchy  produced  by  thefe  meafures  were  not 
changed,  nor  the  condition  of  the  colony  mended,  by  the  arrival 
of  Governor  Seth  Sothel,  in  1683,  who  was  fent  in  hope  of 
quieting  the  diforders  by  his  authority,  as  fie  had  purchafed 
Lord  Clarendon's  fhare  of  the  province.  He  was  guilty  of 
luch  bribery,  extortion,  injuftice,  rapacity,  breach  of  trufc,  and 
difobedience  of  orders,  for  five  years,  that  the  inhabitants, 
driven  almoft  to  delpair,  feized  him  with  a  view  of  lending  him 
to  England  to  anfwer  to  their  complaints  ;  but  upon  his  entrea* 
ties,  and  offering  to  fubmit  their  mutual  accufations  to  the  next 
Aflembly,  they  accepted  his  propofal.  The  Aflembly  gave 
judgment  againft  him  in  all  the  above-mentioned  particulars 
and  compelled  him  to  abjure  the  country  for  twelve  months} 
and   the    government    for   ever. 

Charlefton  having  been  made  the  provincial  port,  the  firfr. 
colle&or  was  efhablifhed  there  in  1685.  The  governor  and  coun- 
cil were  at  the  fame  time  ordered,  "  Not  to  fail  to  fhow  their 
forwardnefs  in  a  ill  fling  the  collection  of  the  duty  on  tobacco 
tranlported  to  other  colonies,  and  in  feizing  fhips  that  preiumed 
to  trade  contrary  to  the  afts  of  navigation."  Little  regard  wras 
paid  to  orders  fo  contrary  to  the  views  of  every  one.  An  illicit 
•  as  not  only  pracliied,  but  jufiified  under  a  claule  of 
fire  pat  tt,  which  the  people  confidered  of  fuperipr  force  to 
Though  the  royal  grant  of  1665  was  pafied  iubfe- 
r  it  to  the  acl  of  navigation,  the  prefent  exemption  was 
infilled  upon  with  the  fame  fpirit,  that  it  was  contended  during 
f  chat  a  king  of  England    may  difpenfe   with  the   Jaw, 
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The  principle  of  the  Carolinians,  and  the  docfrine  fo  faifiionaBIe 
at  the  Court  of  James,  were  therefore  exactly  the  fame. 

James  Colleton.  Efq.  a  proprietary,  / was  appointed  governor 
in  Aupuft.  1686.  The  next  year  he  called  an  Afiembly,  in 
which  he  and  his  party  took  upon  them  to  pafs  iuch  laws  as  loft 
him  the  affections  of  the  people.  During  the  ferments  that 
followed,  Seth  Sothel,  whom  we  have  feen  banifhed  from  Albe*. 
marie,  fuddenly  arrived  at  Charleflon.  Countenanced  by  a  pow- 
erful party,  and  prefuming  on  his  powers  as  a  proprietary,  he 
feized  the  reins  of  government  in  1600,  notwithilanding 
the  oppohtion  of  the  governor  and  council.  A  general  return 
of  members  was  procured,  who  readily  fancfioned  by  their  votes 
whatever  was  dictated  by  thofe  who  had  thus  acquired  power. 
Colleton,  whole  conduct  had  been  far  from  blamelefs,  was 
inftantly  impeached  of  high  crimes  and  mifdemeanors,  difabled 
from  holding  any  office,  and  banifhed.  Others  were  fined, 
imprifoncd,  and  expelled  the  province.  The  proprietaries 
appointed  a  new  governor,  and  in  the  year,  1692,  upon  the 
requifition  of  the  Carolinians,  abrogated  Mr.  Locke's  fyf- 
tem  of  laws,  the  fundamental  conftitutions,  which,  from  having 
anfwered  their  end,  introduced  only  diffatisfact-ion  and  diforders, 
that  were  not  cured  till  the  final  dilfolution  of  the  proprietary 
government.*  The  operation  and  fate  of  Mr.  Locke's  fyftem 
may  convince  us  of  this  truth,  that  a  perfon  "  may  defend  the 
principles  of  liberty  and  the  rights  of  makind,  with  great  abili- 
ties and  fuccefs  ;  and  yet  after  all,  when  called  upon  to  produce 
a  plan  of  legiilation,  he  may  aftonifh  the  world  with  a  iignal 
abfurdity."f 

Governor  Archdale  arrived  at  Carolina  in  Auguft  1695  :  he 
managed  with  great  prudence,  and  fucceeded  fo  well  that  the 
Afiembly  voted  him  an  addrefs  of  thanks.  He  was  fucceeded 
by  Jofeph  Blake,  Efq.  whole  fenliments  were  fo  liberal,  that 
though  a  Biffenter,  he  prevailed  with  the  Afiembly  to  fettle 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  per  annum  upon  the  Epifcopal 
minifter  at  Charleflon,  for  ever,  and  likewiie  to  furnifh  him 
with  a  good  houle,  a  glebe,  and  two  fervants,  A  very  different 
fpirit  wrought  in  the  Earl  of  Bath,  when  he  fucceeded  to  the 
power  of  palatine,  and  became  eldeft  proprietary,  in  1701  :  being 
a    zealot   for   the    Church    of    England,  he    was   ambitious  of  ci- 


*  Chalmers'   Political  Annals,  under  the  head  of  Carolina, 
r   Defence  of  the  American  Conftitutions  of  Government,  by    John    A<Jany:, 
Efj.  p.  365. 
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tablifhing  its  worfhip,  and  excluding  noivepifcopalians  from  a 
{hare  in  the  government  of  Carolina  ;  a  hmilar  principle  was  at 
that  time  too  prevalent  in  England.  His  views  were  feconded 
by  the  pliability  of  Governor  Moor,  who  was  after  a  while 
fucceeded  by  Sir  .Nathaniel  Johnfon.  Then  the  Aflembly  being 
convened,  a  bill  was  brought  in  for  the  more  effeclual  prefei  va- 
tion  of  the  government,  by  requiring  all  perfons  chofen  mem- 
bers of  the  Aflembly,  to  conform  to  religious  worfhip,  and  re- 
ceive the  facrement  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  according  to  the  ufage 
of  the  Church  of  England.  By  this  a£fc,  all  Diflenters  were 
difqualified  from  fitting  in  the  Afiemblv,  though  legally  elected 
and  the  candidate  who  had  the  greateft  number  of  voices,  after 
the  difqualified  Diffenter,  was  to  be  admitted.  The  pairing 
of  this  act;  was  unconftitutional  and  ODDreiTive.  Another  bill 
was  pafled  for  eftablifhing  religious  worfhip  in  the  province, 
according  to  the  Church  of  England,  and  alio  for  the  erecting 
of  churches,  the  maintenance  of  miniiters,  and  the  building  of 
convenient  parlonages.  Both  thefe  acts  were  afterward  figned 
and  fettled  by  John  Lord  Granville,  then  palatine,  for  himfelf 
and  the -other  proprietors.  In  confeqence  of  the  laft  aft,  many 
oppreiTions  were  committed  by  the  government  againfh  the 
Diflenters,  who  laboured  under  thele  and  other  grievances,  tilt 
the  matter  at  length  was  brought  before  the  Houfc  of  Lords, 
who,  having  fully  weighed  the  lame,  addreffed  the  Queen  in 
favour  of  the  Carolinians,  and  the  laws  complained  of  in  1706 
were  declared  null  and  void. 

About  the  year  1710,  a  number  of  Palatines  from  Germany, 
who  had  been  reduced  to  eircumftances  of  great  indigence  by 
a  calamitous  war,  took  up  their  refidence  in'  this  State.  The 
proprietors  of  Carolina  knowing  that  the  value  of  their  lands 
depended  on  the  ftrength  of  their  fettlements,  determined  to 
give  every  poffible  encouragement  to  fuch  emigrants.  Ships 
were  accordingly  provided  for  their  tranfportation,  and  inftruc- 
tions  given  to  Governor  Tynte,  to  allow  one  hundred  acres  of 
land  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child,  free  of  quit  rents  for 
the  fir  ft  ten  years  ;  but  at  the  expiration  of  that  term,  to  pay 
one  penny  per  acre  annual  rent,  for  ever,  according  to  the 
ufages  and  cuftoms  of  the  province.  Upon  their  arrival  Govern- 
or Tynte  granted  them  a  tract  of  land  in  North- Carolina,  fince 
called  Albemarle  and  Bath  precincts,  where  they  fettled,  and 
flattered  thcmfclves  with  having  found  in  the  hideous  wildernels, 
a  happy  retreat  from  the  defolations  ol  a  war  which  then  raged 
in  Europe. 
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In  the  year  1712,  a  dangerous  confpiracy  was  formed  By  the 
Coree  and  Tufcorora  tribes  of  Indians,  to  murder  and  expel 
this  infant  colony.  The  foundation  for  this  confpiracy  is  not 
known  ;  probably  they  were  offended  at  the  incroachments  upon 
their  hunting  ground.  They  managed  their  confpiracy  with 
great  cunning  and  profound  fecrecy.  They  furrounded  their 
principle  town  with  a  bread  work  to  fecure  their  families. 
Here  the  warriors  convened  to  the  number  of  twelve  hundred. 
From  this  place  of  rendezvous  they  fent  out  fmall  parties,  by 
different  roads,  who  entered  the  fettlement  under  the  mafic  of 
friendfhip.  At  the  change  of  the  full  moon  all  of  them  had 
agreed  to  begin  their  murderous  operations  the  fame  night. 
When  the  night  came,  they  entered  the  houfes  of  the  planters, 
demanding  provifions  ;  and  pretending  to  be  offended,  fell  to 
murdering  men,  women,  and  children,  without  mercy  or  diftinc- 
tion.  One  hundred  and  thirty-ieven  fettlers,  among  whom 
were  a  Swifs  baron,  and  almofl  all  the  poor  Palatines  that  had 
lately  come  into  the  country,  were  fiaughtered  the  fir  ft  night. 
Such  was  the  fecrecy  and  difpatch  of  the  Indians  in  this  expedi- 
tion, that  none  knew  what  had  befallen  his  neighbour  until 
the  barbarians  had  reached  his  own  door.  Some  few,  however, 
efcaped,  and  gave  the  alarm.  The  militia  affembled  in  armsy. 
and  kept  watch  day  and  night  until  the  news  of  the  fad-  difafter 
had  reached  the  province  of  South-Carolina.  Governor  Craven 
loft  no  time  in  fending  a  force  to  their  relief.  The  Affembly 
voted  four  thoufand  pounds  for  the  fervice  of  the  War.  A- 
body  of  fix  hundred  militia,  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Barnwell,  and  three  hundred  and  fixty-hx  Indians  of  different 
tribes,  with  different  commanders,  marched  with  great  expedi- 
tion through  a  hideous  wildernefs  to  their  afiiftance.  In  their 
firft  encounter  with  the  Indians  they  killed  three  hundred  and 
took  one  hundred  prifoners.  After  this  defeat,  the  Tufcororag- 
retreated  to  their  fortified  town,  which  was  Shortly  after  furreh- 
dered  to  Colonel  Barnwell.  In  this  expedition  it  was  computed 
that  near  a  thoufand  Tufcororas  were  killed,  wounded,  and 
taken.  The  remainder  of  the  tribe  foon  after  abandoned  their 
country,  and  joined  the  Five  Nations,  with  whom  they  have 
ever  fince  remained.  After  this,  the  infant  colony  remained  in 
peace,  and  continued  to  flourifh  till  about  the  year  1729,  when 
ieven  of  the  proprietors,  for  a  valuable  confideration,  veiled 
their  property  and  juriicliction  in  the  crown,  and  the  colony  was 
divided  into  two  leparate  provinces,  by  the  name  of  North  and 
South-Carolma,  and  their  prefent  limits  eftabliihed  by  an   order 
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of  George  II.  From  this  period  to  the  revolution  in  1776,  the' 
hiftory  of  North-Carolina  is  unpublished,  and  of  courfe,  in  a 
great  meaiure,  unknown,  except  to  thole  who  have  had  accefs 
to  the  records  of  the  province.  Some  of  the  moil  important 
events  that  have  fince  taken  place,  have,  however,  been  already 
mentioned  in  the  general  hiflory  of  the  United  States. 

South-Carolina,  from  the  period  of  its  becoming  a  feparate 
colony,  began  to  flourifh,  It  was  prote&ed  by  a  government, 
formed  on  the  plan  of  the  Englifh  conftitution.  Under  the 
foflering  care  of  the  Mother  Country,  its  growth  was  aftonifh- 
ingly  rapid,  Between  the  years  1763  and  1775,  the  number  of 
inhabitants    was    more  than    doubled.      No  one  indulged   a  wifli 

o 

for  a  change  in  their  political  conitituticn,  till  the  memorable 
ilamp  aft  paffed  in  1765. 

From  this  period  till  1775,  as  we  have  feen,  various  attempts 
were  made  by  Great-Britain  to  tax  her  colonies,  without  their 
conient  ;  thefe  attempts  were  invariably  oppofed.  The  Con- 
grefs,  who  met  at  Philadelphia,  unanimoufly  approved  the  oppo- 
fition,  and  on  the  loth  of  April  war  commenced. 

During  the  vigorous  conteft  for  independence  this  State  was 
a  great  fufrerer.  For  three  years  it  was  the  feat  of  war.  It 
feels  and  laments  the  iofs  of  many  refpeclable  citizens,  who  fell 
in  the  glorious  ftruggle  for  the  rights  of  man.  Since  the  peace, 
it  has  been  emerging  from  that  melancholy  confufion  and  pover- 
ty, in  which  it  was  generally  involved  by  the  devaluations 
of  a  relentlefs  enemy.  The  inhabitants  are  fad;  multiplying  by 
emigrations  from  other  States  ;  the  agricultural  interefts  of  the 
State  are  reviving  ;  commerce  is  flourifhing  ;  economy  is  becom- 
ing more  fafhionable  ;  and  fcience  begins  to  fpread  her  faiutary 
influences  amongd:  the  citizens.  And  under  the  operation  of 
the  prelent  government,  this  State,  from  her  natural,  commer- 
cial and  agricultural  advantages,  and  the  abilities  of  her  lead- 
ing characters,  promifes  to  become  one  of  the  richefl  in  the 
Union.* 

TERRITORY    S.  OF  THE  OHIO. 

The  eaflern  parts  of  this  diflricl  were  explored  by  Colonels 
Wood,  Patton,  Buchanan,  Captain  Charles  Campbell  and  Dr. 
T.  Walker,   each    of   whom  were  concerned   in  large    grants  of 


*  See  Ramfay's  Hiftory  of  the  Revolution  in  South-Carolina,  and  the  Hiftory 
of  Carolina  and  Georgia,  anonymous,  fuppofed  to  be  by  He  we  it, 
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lands  from  the  government,  as  early  as  between  the  years  of 
1*740  and  1750.  In  1754,  at  the  commencement  of  the  French 
war,  not  more  than  fifty  families  had  fettled  here,  who  were 
either  destroyed  or  driven  off  by  the  Indians  before  the  clofe 
of  the  following  year.  It  remained  uninhabited  till  1765,  when 
the  fettlement  of  it  re-commenced  ;  and,  in  17735  fuch  was 
the  vaft  acceffion  of  emigrants,  that  the  country,  as  far  weft  as 
the  long  iftand  of  Kolftein,  an  extent  of  more  than  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  miles  in  length  from  eafl  to  well,  was  well 
peopled. 

In  1774?  a  war  broke  out  with  the  northern  Indians  over 
the  Ohio,  which  iffued  in  their  fuing  for  peace,  which  was 
granted  them  on  eafy   terms. 

The  year  1776  was  fignalized  by  a  formidable  invafion  of  the 
Cherokees,  contrived  by  the  Britifh  fuperintendant,  Mr.  Steuart. 
Their  intention  was  to  depopulate  the  country  as  far  as  the 
Kanhawa,  beeaufe  this  brave  people  had.  rejected,  with  a  noble 
firmnefs  and  indignation,  the  propofals  of  Henry  Steuart  and 
Alexander  Camerlon  for  joining  the  Britifh  ftandard,  and  were 
almoft  unanimous  in  their  resolution  to  fupport  the  meafures 
of  Congrefs.  This  invafion  terminated  in  a  total  defeat  of  the 
Indians. 

In  1780,  the  Tories  of  the  weflern  parts  of  North-Carolina 
and  Virginia,  emboldened  by  the  reduction  of  Charlefton  by  the 
Britifh,  embodied  in  armed  parties,  and  proceeded  towards  the 
lead  mines  on  the  Kanhawa,  to  take  poffeffion  of  fome  lead  ftores 
at  that  place,  but  were  defeated  in  their  attempt  by  the  vigilance 
of   Colonel  A.  Campbell  and  Colonel  Chockett.. 

Various  other  movements  took  place  in  the  courfe  of  this 
year,  but  the  mod  intereftin?  and  brilliant  was  the  battle  of 
King's  mountain,  which  was  fought  and  won  by  about  nine 
hundred  mountaineers,  as  the  veteran  fons  of  this  diftrict  were 
called,  commanded  by  the  brave  General  William  Campbell, 
again  ft  a  party  of  the  Britifh  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
lergufon.  Upwards  of  one  thoufand  one  hundred  of  the  ene- 
my were  either  killed,  wounded,  or  taken  ;  among  the  former 
was  Colonel  Fergufon,  an  officer  of  diftinguifhed  merit.*  In 
aroufing  the  inhabitants,  iffuing  orders,  ..collecting  the  forces, 
and  in  arranging  and  animating  the  men,  at  the  place  of  ren- 
dezvous-,   pievious    to    this     fuccelsful    expedition,    much    was 


See  Ramfay's  Rcvol.  South  Caroiiaa,  vol.  ii.  page  1S1, 
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done  by    the  activity  and  decilion  of  Colonel  Arthur  Campbell, 
the  fenior  officer  of  ther  diftrift,  to  whom  much  praife  is  due. 

Soon  after  this,  to  defeat  a  meditated  invafion  of  the  Che- 
rokee Indians,  which  was  clifcovered  by  Nancy  Ward,  an 
Indian  woman,  called.,  from  this  circumftance,  the  weftem 
Pocahonta,  Colonel  A.  Campbell,  with  i'zven  hundred  moun- 
taineers, well  mounted,  penetrated  far  into  the  Cherokee  coun- 
try, introduced  the  new  and  fuccefsful  mode  of  fighting  Indians^ 
on  horfeback,  accomplifhed  his  deligns,  and  returned  in  Janu- 
ary, 1781. 

In  the  celebrated  battle  at  Guildford,  March  15,  1781,  the 
mountaineers,  under  General  W.  Campbell,  who  on  that  day 
commanded  with  great  applaufe  the  left  wing  of  the  army,  be- 
haved with  their  ufual  gallantry.  This  nearly  doled  the  a.ciive 
part  which  the  mountain  men  took  in  the  American  war. 

In  1782,   the    legiflature    of   North-Carolina   appointed    com- 
miffioners   to  explore   the  weflern    part  of  the  State,    by    which 
is  meant  the  lands  included  in  Davidfon    county,   thofe  between 
the    fouth    boundary    of  this    county,   and    thofe    between    the 
rivers    Miffiffippi  and  TennefTee,    and  their   orders  were  to    re- 
port to  the  lucceeding   legiflature,  which  part   v/as    belt  for  the 
payment  of  the  bounty  promifed  to  the    officers    and  foldiers  of 
the    continental  line    of  that    State  ;  and  they   accordingly    did 
explore  the  before-defcribed  tract   of  country,   and    reported    to 
the  legiflature  in    the  fpring  of  the   year  1783.      A  few  families 
had  fettled  in  this  country  in  the  year  1780,  under  the  guidance 
of  Colonel  James  Robertfon,    on   Cumberland  river,    and   called 
the    place    Nafhville,     in    honour    of   Brigadier-general    Francis 
Nafh,   who    fell  at   German  town  in    the   year  1777  ;   but   their 
numbers  were  trivial  until  the  year  1783,  after  the  peace  had  taken 
place,  and  after  an  aft  had  paffed,  directing  the  military  or  boun-: 
ty   warrants    of   the    officers    and   foldiers  to  be  located    in   this 
county.      Thefe   circumftances    induced  many  officers  and    foldi- 
ers to  repair  immediately  thither,  to  fecure  and  fettle  their  lands  ; 
and  fuch   as  did  not    chufe  to  go,   fold  their  warrants   to  citizens 
who  did  go  :   in  confecjuence  of  this,  many    people  from  almoft 
every  State   in  the    Union  became    purchafers    of   thefe  military 
warrants,   and   are  fince   become   refidents  of   this    county  ;   and  . 
many  valuable  and  opulent  families   have  removed  to  it  from  the 
Natches.      Colonel    Robertfon,    when    he    fettled   at    Nafhvilie, 
was  upwards  of    two    hundred    miles  difbnt,    to   the  weft-ward, 
from    any    other    fettlement    in  his  own  State,  and  was  equally 
diftant  from  the  then  fettled  parts   of  Kentucky,      Hence  it  will 
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readily  be  fupportcri,  that  himfelf  and  party  were  in  danger 
every  hour  of  being  cut  off  by  the  Indians,  againft  whom  his 
principal  fecurity  was,  that  he  was  as  far  diftant  from  them  as 
from  the  white  people  ;  and  {lender  as  this  fecurity  may  appear, 
his    party    never    fuftained    from    them    any    damage,   but    what 

is  done  by  parties  of  hunters,  who  happened  to  find  out  his 
fettlcment. 

In  1785,  in  conformity  to  the  refolves  of  Congrefs  of  April 
23,  1784,  the  inhabitants  of  this  diftri£fc  elfayed  to  form  them- 
felves  into  a  body  politic,  by  the  name  of  the  "  State  of  Frank- 
land  ;"  but,  differing  among  themfelves  as  to  the  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  about  other  matters,  in  the  iffue  of  which  fome  blood 
was  fned,  and  being  oppoied  by  fome  leading  characters  in  the 
eadern  parts,  the  fcheme  was  given  up,  and  the  inhabitants 
remained  in  general  peaceable  until  1790,  when  Congrels  efta- 
blifhed  their  prelent  government.  Since  this  period,  fome  late 
incurfions  of  the  Indians  excepted,  the  inhabitants  have  been 
peaceable  and  profperous. 

GEORGIA. 

The  fettlemsnt  of  a  colony  between  the  rivers  Savannah 
.and  Alatamaha  was  meditated  in  England  in  1732,  for  the 
accommodation  of  poor  people  in  Great-Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  for  the  farther  fecurity  of  Carolina.  Private  companion 
and  public  fpirit  confpired  to  promote  the  benevolent  defign. 
Humane  and  opulent  men  fuggefted  a  plan  of  tranfporting  a 
number  of  indigent  families  to  this  part  of  America,  free  of 
expenfe.  For  thispurpofe  they  applied  to  the  King,  George  the 
Second,  and  obtained  from  him  letters  patent,  bearing  date  June 
9,  1732,  lor  legally  carrying  into  execution  what  they  had  gene- 
roufly  projected.  They  called  the  new  province  Georgia,  in  ho- 
nour ol  the  King^  who  encouraged  the  plan.  A  corporation, 
confiding  of  twenty-one  pcrfons,  was  constituted  by  the  name  of 
the  trudees  for  fettling  and  eftablifhing  the  colony  of  Georgia, 
which  was  feparated  from  Carolina  by  the  river  Savannah.  The 
trudees  having  at  fird  let  an  example  thcmielves,  by  largely 
contributing  to  the  fcheme,  undertook  alio  to  foiicit  benefac- 
tions from  others,  and  to  apply  the  money  towards  cloth- 
ing, arming,  purchasing  utcnlils  for  cultivation,  and  tianf- 
porting  inch  poor  people  as  fhould  confent  to  go  over  and  begin 
j  fettlcment.      They  did  not  confine  their  charitable  views  to  the 

jeets   ot    Britain    alone,   but    wifely  opened   a    door    for  the. 
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indigent  and  oppreftcd  Proteftants  of  other  nations;      To  prevent 
a    mifapplication  of  the  money,    it  was  depofited  in  the  Bank  of 


^ 


About  the  middle  of  July,  1732,  the  truftees  for  Georgia 
held  their  fir  ft  meeting,  and  ohofe  Lord  Pereiyal  prefident  of 
the  corporation,  and  ordered  a  common  feal  to  be  made.  In 
■November  following,  one  hundred  and  fixteen  fettlers  embark- 
ed for  Georgia,  to  be  conveyed  thither  free  of  expenfe,  fur- 
nifhed  with  every  thing  requifite  for  building  and  for  cultivat- 
ing the  foil.  James  Oglethorpe,  one  of  the  truftees,  and  an 
active  promoter  of  the  fettlemen.t,  embarked  as  the  head  and 
director  of  thefe  fettlers.  They  arrived  at  Charleflon  early  in 
the  next  year,  where  they  met  with  a  friendly  reception  from 
the  crovernor  and  council.  Mr.  Oglethorpe,  accompanied  by 
.William  Bull,  fhort.ly  after  his  arrival  vifited  Georgia,  and 
after  reconnoitring  the  country,  marked  the  fpot  on  which 
Savannah  now  Hands,  as  the  iitteft  to  .begin  a  fettlement.  Here 
they  accordingly  began  and  built  a  {mail  fort,  and  a  number  of 
imall  huts  for  their  defence  and  accommodation.  Such  of  the 
fettlers  as  were  able  to  bear  arms  were  embodied,  and  well 
appointed  with  officers,  arms  and  ammunition.  A  treaty  of 
friendfhip  was  concluded  between  them  and  their  neighbours, 
and  the  Creek  Indians,  and  every  thing  wore  the  afpecl  of  peace 
and  future  profperity. 

In  the  mean  time  the  truftees  of  Georgia  had  been  employ- 
ed in  framing  a  plan  of  fettlement,  and  eflabliming  fuch  public 
regulations  as  they  judged  moft  proper  for  aniwering  the  great 
end  of  the  corporation.  In  the  general  plan  they  confidered 
each  inhabitant  both  as  a  planter  and  as  a  ioldler,  who  mud  be 
provided  with  arms  and  ammunition  for  defence,  as  well  as 
with  tools  and  utenhis  for  cultivation.  As  the  ftrength  of  the 
province  was  the  obje£fc  in  view,  they  agreed  to  eftablifh  fuch. 
tenures  for  holding  lands  in  it,  as  they  judged  moft  favourable 
for  military  eftablifhment.  Each  tracl  of  land  granted  was  con- 
fidered as  a  military  fief,  for  which  the  poffeflor  was  to  appear 
in  arms,  and  take  the  field,  when  called  upon  for  the  public 
defence.  To  prevent  large  traces  from  falling,  in  procefs  of 
time,  to  one  perfon,  they  agreed  to  grant  their  lands  in  tail 
male,  in  preference  to  tail  general.  On  the  termination  of  the 
eftate  in  tail  male,  the  lands  were  to  revert  to  truft;  and  fuch 
lands  thus  reverting  were  to  be  granted  again  to  luch  perlons, 
as  the  common  council  of  the  truft  fhould  judge  moft  advanta- 
geous for  the  colony;  only  the  truftees  in  fuch  a  caie  were  to 
pay  fpecial  regard  to  the  daughters  of  fuch  perlons   as  had  made 
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improvement-,  on  their  lots,  efpecially  when  not  already  pro- 
vided for  by  marriage.  The  wives  of  fuch  perfons  as  lliould 
furvive  them,  were  to  be,  during  their  lives,  entitled  to  the 
manfion-houfe,  and  one  half  cf  the  lands  improved  by  their 
hufbands.  No  man  was  to  be  permitted  to  depart  the  province 
without  licence.  If  any  of  the  lands  granted  by  the  truftees 
were  not  cultivated,  cleared  and  fenced  round  about  with  a 
worm  fence,  or  pales  fix  feet  high,  within  eighteen  years  from 
the  date  of  the  grant,  fuch  part  was  to  revert  to  the  truft,  and 
the  grant  with  rclpecr.  to  it  to  be  void.  All  forfeitures  for  non- 
refidences,  high  treafons,  felonies,  Sec.  were  to  the  truftees, 
for  the  ufe  and  benefit    of  the  colony.      The    use    or    negroes 

-<>       BJE      AP.SOLUTKI.v      PROHIBITED,      andalfo,    THE     IMPORTA- 

:io.\'  G ;.-  hum.  None  of  the  coloniils  were  to  be  permitted 
to  trade  with  the  Indians,  but  fuch  as  fhould  obtain  a  fpecial 
licence  for  that  purpofe. 

Thefe  were  fome  of  the  fundamental  regulations  eftablifhed 
by  the  truftees  of  Georgia,  and  perhaps  the  imagination 
could  fcarcely  have  framed  a  fyftem  of  rules,  worfe  adapted  to 
the  cireumftances  and  lunation  of  the  poor  fettlers,  and  of 
more  pernicious  confequence  to  the  profperity  of-  the  province. 
Yet,  although  the  truftees  were  greatly  mil/taken  with  reipect 
to  the  plan  of  fettlement,  it  mud  be  acknowledged  their  views 
were  generous.  As  the  people  fent  out  by  them  were  the 
poor  and  unfortunate,  who  were  to  be  provided  with  neceffa- 
ncs  at  their  public  ftore,  they  received  their  lands  upon  condi- 
tion of  cultivation,   pedonal  refulance,   and  defence. 

Silk  and  wine  being  the  chief  articles  intended  to  be  raifed, 
they  judged  negroes  were  not  requifite  for  thefe  purpofes.  As 
the  colony  was  defined  to  be  a  barrier  to  South-Carolina 
againft  the  Spaniih  lettlement  at  Auguftine,  .they  imagined 
tlr.:t  negroes  would  rather  weaken  than  ftrengthen  it,  and  that 
luch  poor  colonifts  would  run  in  debt,  and  ruin  thcmfelves 
by  purchilfing  them.  Rum  was  judged  pernicious  to  health, 
and  ruinous  to  the  infant  fettlement.  A  free  trade  with  the 
.  ns  was  a  thine  that  nwht  have  had  a  tendency  to  have 
involved  ihe  people  in  quarrels  and  troubles  with  the  powerful 
lavages,  and  have  expoled  them  to  danger  and  deftruclion. 
Such  were,  probably,  the  motives  which  induced  the  truftees 
to  impofe  luch  foolifh  and  ridi-culdus  rel  ..  ns  on  the  colony. 
For  by  granting  their  fmall  efl.ates  in  tad  male,  they  drove  the 
fettlers    from    I  i,   who  foon  found  that  abundance  of  land.; 

pould  \  ined  in  America  upon  a  larger   fcale,   and  on  much 

better   terms.     By    the  prohibition   of   negroes,    an  act    wh 
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we  mufr.,  however,  have  praifed  if  it.  had  originated  in  princi- 
ples of  humanity,  they  rendered  it  impracticable,  in  fuch  a  cli- 
mate, to  make  any  impreffion  on  the  thick  forefls,  Europeans 
being  utterly  unqualified  for  the  heavy  talk.  By  difcharging 
a  trade  with  the  Weft-Indies,  they  deprived  the  colonifts  of 
an  excellent  and  convenient  market  for  their  lumber,  of  which 
they  had  abundance  on  their  lands.  The  truftees,  like  other 
difiant  legiilators,  were  liable  to  many  errors  and  miltakes  ;  and 
however  good  their  defign,  their  rules  were  found  improper 
and  impracticable.  The  Carolinians  plainly  perceived  that  they 
would  prove  infurmountahle  obftacles  to  the  progrefs  and 
profperity  of  the  colony,  and  therefore,  from  motives  of  pity, 
began  to  invite  the  poor  Georgians  to  come  over  Savannah 
river  and  fettle  into  Carolina,  being  convinced  that  they 
could  never  fucceed  under  fuch  impolitic  and  opprefiive 
reftri&ions. 

Befides  the  large  ftirns  of  money  which  the  truftees  had 
expended  for  the  fettlement  of  Georgia,  the  Parliament  had  alio 
granted,  during  the  two  la  ft  years,  thirty-fix  thoufand  pounds 
towards  carrying  into  execution  the  purpofe  of  the  corporation. 
But  after  the  reprefentation  and  memorial  from  the  legiflature  of 
Carolina  reached  Britain,  the  nation  confidered  Georgia  to  be 
of  the  utmoft  importance  to  the  Britiih.  fettlements  in  America, 
and  began  to  make  ftill  more  vigorous  efforts  for  its  fpeedy 
population.  The  firft  embarkations  of  poor  people  from  Eng- 
land, being  collected  from  towns  and  cities,  were  found  equally 
ras  idle  and  ufelefs  members  of  focieiy  abroad  as  they  had  been 
at  home.  An  hardy  and  bold  race  of  men,  inured  to  rural  la- 
bour and  fatigue,  they  were  perfuaded,  would  be  much  better 
adapted  both  for  cultivation  and  defence.  To  find  men  pof- 
feffed  of  thefe  qualifications,  they  turned  their  eyes  to  Germany 
and  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  refolved  to  fend  over  a 
number  of  Scotch  and  German  labourers  to  their  infant  pro- 
vince. When  they  publifhed  their  terms  at  Invernefs,  an 
hundred  and  thirty  Highlanders  immediately  accepted  them, 
and  were  tranfported  to  Georgia.  A  townfhip  on  the  river 
Alatamaha,  which  was  confidered  as  the  boundary  between  the 
Britiih  and  Spanifh  territories,  was  allotted  for  the  Higlanders, 
in  which  dangerous  fituation  they  fettled,  and  built  a  town, 
which  they  called  New-Invernefs.  About  the  fame  time  an 
hundred  and  feventy  Germans  embarked  with  James  Oglethorpe, 
and  were  fixed  in  another  quarter  ;  fo  that,  in  the  Ipacc  of 
three  years,   Georgia  received   above   four  hundred   Britiih    lub- 
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jects,  and  about  an  hundred  and  feventy  foreigners.  After- 
wards feveral  adventurers  both  from  Scotland  and  Germany,  fol- 
lowed their  countrymen,  and  added  farther  flrength  to  the  pro- 
vince, and  the  truflees  flattered  themfelves  with  the  hope  of 
loon  feeing  it  in  a  promifing  condition. 

Their  hopes,  however,  were  vain  :  their  injudicious  regu- 
lations and  reflricttions,  the  wars  in  which  they  were  involved 
with  the  Spaniards  and  Indians,  and  the  frequent  infurrections 
among  themfelves,  threw  the  colony  into  a  flate  of  confuiion 
and  wretchednefs  ;  their  oppreffed  htuation  was  leprefented  to 
the  truflees  by  repeated  complaints  ;  till  at  length,  finding  that 
the  province  languished  under  their  care,  and  with  the  com- 
plaints of  the  people,  they,  in  the- year  1752,  furrendered  their 
charter  to  the  King,  and  it  was  made  a  royal  government.  In 
confequence  of  which,  his  Majefly  appointed  John  Reynolds? 
an  officer  of  the  navy,  governor  of  the  province,  and  a  legiiTa- 
ture,  hmilar  to  that  of  the  other  royal  governments  in  America 
was  eftablifhed  in  it.  Great  had  been  the  expenfe  which  the 
Mother  Country  had  already  incurred,  befides  private  bene- 
factions, for  fuppofting  this  colony  ;  and  fmall  had  been  the 
returns  yet  made  by  it.  The  vefliges  of  cultivation  were 
fcarcely  pcrceptable  in  the  fore  fts,  and  in  England  all  commerce 
with  it  was  neglected  and  dcfpifed.  At  this  time  the  whole 
annual  exports  of  Georgia  did  not  amount  to  ten  thoufand 
pounds  fterling.  Though  the  people  now  poffeffed  the  fame 
liberties  and  privileges  which  were  enjoyed  by  their  neighbours, 
yet  feveral  years  elapfed  before  the  value  of  the  lands  in  Georgia 
was  known,  and  that  fpirit  of  induflry  broke  out  in  it? 
which  afterwards  difrufed  its  happy  influence  over  the 
country. 

In  the  year  1740,  the  late  Rev.  George  Whitefield  found- 
ed an  orphan  houfe  academy  in  Georgia,  about  twelve  miles 
from  Savannah.  For  the  fupport  of  this,  he  collected  large 
funis  of  money  from  all  denominations  of  Chriflians,  both  in 
England  and  America.  A  part  of  this  money  was  expended 
in  erecting  proper  buildings  to  accommodate  the  ftudents,  and 
a  part  in  fupporting  them.  In  1768  it  was  propofed,  that  the 
orphan  houfe  fhould  be  erected  into  a  college  ;  whereupon  Mr. 
Whitefield  applied  to  the  Crown  for  a  charter,  but,  in  confe- 
quence of  ionic  difpute,  the  affair  of  a  charter  was  given  up, 
and  Mr.  Whitefield  made  his  aflignment  of  the  orphan  houfe, 
in  truftf  to  the  late  Countefs  of  Huntingdon.  Mr.  Whitefield 
died  at  Newbury   port,   in   New- England,   September  30,    J77°: 
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in  the  fifty-fixth    year  of  his  age,    and  was    buried    under  the 
Prefbyterian  church  in  that  place. 

Soon  after  his  death,  a  charter  was  granted  to  his  inflttution 
in  Georgia,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Piercy  w^s  appointed  prefident  of 
the  college.  Mr.  Piercy  accordingly  went  over  to  execute  his 
office,  but,  unfortunately,  on  the  30th  of  May,  1775,  the  orphan 
houfe  building  caught  fire,  and  was  entirely  confumed,  except 
the  two  wings,  which  are  (till  remaining.  The  American  war 
foon  after  came  on,  and  put  every  thing  into  confufion,  and  the 
funds  have  ever  fince  lain  in  an  unproductive  ftate.  It  is  pro- 
bable, that 'the  college  eflate  may  hereafter  be  fo  incorporated 
with  the  univerlity  of  Georgia,  as  to  fubferve  the  original  and 
pious  purpofes  of  its  founder. 

From  the  time  Georgia  became  a  royal  government  in  1752, 
till  the  peace  of  Paris,  in  1763,  fhe  ftruggled  under  many  dif- 
ficulties, ariiing  from  the  want  of  credit  from  friends,  and  the 
frequent  moleflations  of  enemies.  The  good  effefts  of  the  peace 
were  fenfibly  felt  in  the  province  of  Georgia.  From  this 
time  it  began  to  flourifh,  under  the  fatherly  care  of  Governor 
Wright. 

During  the  late  war  Georgia  was  over-run  by  the  Britifh 
troops,  and  the  inhabitants  were  obliged  to  flee  into  the  neigh- 
bouring States  for  fafety.  The  fufferings  and  loffes  of  its  citizens 
were  as  great,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers  and  wealth,  as  in 
any  of  the  States.  Since  the  peace  the  progrefs  of  the  popula- 
tion of  this  State  has  been  rapid :  its  growth  in  improvement  and 
population  has,  however,  been  checked  by  the  hoftile  irruptions 
of  the  Creek  Indians,  which  have  been  frequent,  and  very  dif- 
treffing  to  the  frontier  inhabitants.* 

Having  thus  briefly  fketched  the  hiftory  of  the  fettlement  of 
the  States  comprehended  in  this  diviuon,  we  now  proceed  tto  a 
more  particular  defcription  of  them. 


*  For  a  more  minute  hiftorical   account  of  this    State,   fee  Hewitt's   Hiftory 
of  South-Carolina  and  Georgia, 
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SITUATION,  EXTENT,  AND  BOUNDARIES. 
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HIS  State  is  fituated  between  370  56'  and  390  44'  north 
latitude,  and  oy  and  4Q  30'  well:  longitude,  from  Philadelphia — - 
Its  length  is  about  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  miles,  and  its 
breadth  one  hundred  and  ten.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  State  of  Pennfylvania  ;  on  the  earl  by  the  State  of  Delaware  ; 
and  on  the  fouth-eaft  and  fouth  by  the  Atlantic  ocean  ;  and  a 
line  drawn  from  the  ocean  over  the  peninfula  (dividing  it  from 
Accomack  county  in  Virginia)  to  the  mouth  of  the  Potomack 
river;  thence  up  the  Potomack  to  its  fource  ;  thence  by  a 
north  line  till  it  interfe&s  the  fouthern  boundary  of  Pennfyl- 
vania, in  latitude  390  43'  18"  ;  fo  that  it  has  Virginia  on  the 
fovth,  fouth- weft  and  weft;  it  contains  about  fourteen  thoufand 
iquare  miles,  of  which  from  one- fix th  to  one-fourth  it  water. 

* 
AIR    AND    CLIMATE. 

The  climate  of  this  State-  is  in  ^general  mild  and  agreeable, 
iuitect  to  agricultural  productions,  and  a  great  variety  of  fruit 
trees:  the  air  in  the  interior  of  the  country  is  falubrious,  and 
favourable  to  the  inhabitants,  who,  in  the  hilly  parts,  are  as 
healthy  as  in  any  part  of  the  Union  ;  but  in  the  flat  lands,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  marfhes  and  ftagnant  waters,  as  in  the  other 
Southern  States,  they  are  fubjeci  to  mtermittents  and  other 
complaints  common  to  fwampy  fituations. 

FACE  OF  THE  COUNTRY,    &c. 

Eaft  of^he  blue  ridge  of  mountains,  which  ftretches  acrofs 
the  wellern  part  of  this  State,  the  land,  like  thai  in  ail  the 
Southern  States,   is  generally  level  and  free  of  ftonfs  ;    and    an- 
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pears  to  liave  been  made  much  in  the  fame  way ;  of  courfe 
the  foil  muft  be  fimilar,  and  the  natural  growth  not  remarka- 
bly different. 

The  ground  is  uniformly  level  and  low  in  moft  of  the  coun- 
ties on  the  eaftern  fhore,  and  confequently  covered  in  many 
places  with  ftagnant  water,  except  where  it  is  interiected  by 
numerous  creeks.  Here  alfo  are  large  tra£ls  of  marfh,  which, 
during  the  day,  load  the  atmofphere  with  vapour,  that  again  falls 
in  dew  in  the  clofe  of  the  fummer  and  fall  feafons. 

Chefapeak  bay  divides  this  State  into  the  eafiern  and  weftern 
divifions.  This  bay,  which  is  the  larger!  in  the  United  States, 
lias  been  already  defcribed.*  It  affords  many  good  fHhenes, 
2nd  is  remarkable  for  the  excellence  of  its  crabs,  and  alfo  for  a 
particular  fpecies  of  wild  duck,  called  canvas  back.  In  a 
commercial  view,  this  bay  is  of  immenfe  advantage  to  the  State  ; 
it  receives  a  number  of  large  rivers*  From  the  eaflern  fhore  in 
Maryland,  anion?  other  fmaller  ones,  it  receives  the  Pocomoke, 
Nantikoke,  Choptank,  Chefler  and  Elk  rivers;  from  the  north, 
the  rapid  Sufquehannah  ;  and  from  the  weft,  ^the  Pataplco, 
Severn,  Patuxent  and  Potomack,  half  of  which  is  in  Maiyland? 
and  half  in  Virginia.  Except  the  Sufquehannah  and  Potomack, 
thefe  are  fmall  rivers.  Patapfco  river  is  but  about  thirty  or 
forty  yards  wide  at  the  ferry,  jufl  before  it  empties  into  the 
bafon  upon  which  Baltimore  (lands  :  its  fource  is  in  York  coun- 
ty, in  Pennfylvania  ;  its  courfe  is  fouthwardly  till  it  reaches  Elk- 
ridge  landing,  about  eight  miles  weflward  of  Baltimore  ;  it  then 
turns  eaflward,  in  a  broad  bay-like  dream,  by  Baltimore,  which 
it  leaves  on  the  north,  and  paffesTnto  the  Chefapeak. 

The  entrance  into  Baltimore  harbour,  about  a  mile  below 
Fell's  Point,  is  hardly  piilol  fhot  acrofs,  and  of  courfe  may  be 
eafily  defended  againfl  naval  force.    . 

Severn  is  a  fhort,  inconsiderable  river,  paffing  by  Annapolis, 
which  it  leaves  to  the  fouth,  emptying,  by  a  broad  mouth,  into 
the  Chefapeak.  "'-*, 

Patuxentis  a  larger  river  than  the  Patapfco;  it  rifes  in  Ann- 
Arundel  connty,  and  runs  fouth-eaflwardly,  and  then  eafb  into 
the  bay,  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Poto- 
mack. There  are  alfo  feveral  fmall  rivers,  ■fuel*  as  the  Wighco- 
comico,  Eaftern  Branch,  Monocafy  and  Conegocheague,  which 
empty  into  the  Potomack  from  the  Maryland  fide. 

a  *  Page  195,  Vol.  X, 
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SOIL  AND  PRODUCTIONS. 

The  foil  of  the  good  land  in  Maryland  is  of  fuch  a  nature 
and  quality  as  to  produce  from  twelve  to  fifteen  bufhels  of 
wheat,  or  from  twenty  to  thirty  bufhels  of  Indian  corn  per 
acre.  Ten  bufhels  of  wheat,  and  fifteen  bufhels  of  corn  per 
acre,  may  be  the  annual  average  crops  in   the  State  at  large. 

Wheat  and  tobacco  are  the  ftaple  commodities.  Tobacco  is 
generally  cultivated  in  fets,  by  negroes,  in  the  following  manner  : 
The  feed  is  fown  in  beds  of  fine  mould,  and  tranlplanted  the 
beginning  of  May ;  the  plants  are  let  at  the  diftance  of  three 
or  four  feet  from  each  other,  and  are  hilled  and  kept  continu- 
ally free  of  weeds  :  when  as  many  leaves  have  (hot  out  as  the 
foil  will  nourifh  to  advantage,  the  top  of  the  plant  is  broken  off, 
which  prevents  its  growing  higher  ;  it  is  carefully  kept  clear  of 
worms,  and  the  fuckers,  which  put  out  between  the  leaves,  are 
taken  off  at  proper  times,  till  the  plant  arrives  at  perfe&ion, 
which  is  in  Auguft  ;  when  the  leaves  turn  of  a  brownifh  colour, 
and  begin  to  be  fpotted,  the  plant  is  cut  down  and  hung  up  to 
dry,  after  having  fweated  in  heaps  one  night.  When  it  can  be 
handled  without  crumbling,  which  is  always  in  moift  weather, 
the  leaves  are  flripped  from  the  ftalk,  and  tied  in  bundles,  and 
packed  for  exportation  in  hogfheads,  containing  eight  or  nine 
hundred  pounds.  No  fuckers  nor  ground  leaves  are  allowed  to 
be  merchantable„  An  induftrious  perfon  may  manage  fix  thou- 
sand plants  of  tobacco,  which  yield  a  thoufand  pounds,  and  four 
acres  of  Indian  corn0 

In  the  interior  country,  on  the  uplands,  confiderable  quanti- 
ties of  hemp  and  flax  are  railed.  As  long  ago  as  1751,  in  the 
month  of  October,  no  lefs  than  fixty  waggons  loaded  with  flax 
feed  came  down  to  Baltimore  from  the  back  country. 

Two  articles  are  faid  to  be  peculiar  to  Maryland,  viz.  the 
genuine  white  wheat,  which  grows  in  Kent,  Queen  Ann's  and 
Talbot  counties,  on  the  eaflern  fhore,  and  which  degenerates  in 
other  places,  and  the  bright  kite's  foot  tobacco,  which  is  produ- 
ced at  Elkiidge,  on   the   Patuxent,  on  the  weftern  fhore. 

Among  other  kinds  of  timber  is  the  oak,  of  feveral  kinds, 
which  is  of  a  ftraight  grain,  and  eafily  rives  intb  ftaves,  for 
exportation.  The  black  walnut  is  in  demand  for  cabinet,  tables 
and  other   Furniture     The  apples   of   this    State   are    large,  t?ut 
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mealy  ;  the  peaches  plenty  and  good  :  from  thefe  the  inhabitants 
diftil  cyder  and  peach  brandy. 

In  Worcefter  county  a  fpecies  of  grape  vine,  of  a  peculiar 
kind,  has  been  discovered  by  a  Mr.  Jones,  of  Indian  river. 
The  bark  is  of  a  .grey  colour,  very  lmooth,  and  the  wood  of  a 
firm  texture.  They  delight  in  the  high  fandy  foil,  but  will 
thrive  very  well  in  the  Cyprus  fwamps.  The  leaf  is  very  much 
like  that  of  the  Englifh  grape  vine,  fuch  as  is  propagated  in  the 
gardens  near  Philadelphia  for  table  ufe. 

The  grape  is  much  larger  than  the  Englifh,  of  an  oval 
ihape,  and,  when  quite  ripe,  is  black,  adorned  with  a  number 
of  pale  red  fpecks,  which,  on  handling,  rub  off.  The  pulp  is 
a  little  like  the  fox  grape,  but  in  tafle  more  delicious.  Thefe 
grapes  are  ripe  in  Oftober,  and  yield  an  incredible  quantity  of 
juice,  which,  with  proper  management,  would  no  doubt  make 
a  valuable  wine. 

Mr.  Jones  employed  a  perfon  to  gather  about  three  bufhels 
and  One  peck  of  them  when  ripe,  and  immediately  had  them 
preffed  ;  which,  to  his  furprife,  yielded  twelve  gallons  of  pure 
juice,  though  a  good  quantity  muft  have  been  loft  in  the  prefling,, 

In  about  twelve  hours  after  putting  the  juice  in  a  keg  it  began 
to  ferment,  and  he  fuffered  it  to  go  on  till  it  got  to  be  fo  violent^ 
that  it  might  be  heard  all  over  a  large  room.  It  continued  in 
that  ftate  for  three  days,  ^e  then  checked  it,  fearing  it  might 
turn  acid,  though,  he  fays,  he  was  afterwards  convinced,  that 
if  he  had  fuffered  it  to  ferment  as  long  again,  it  would  have  fepa- 
rated  the  vinous  parts  from  the  flefhy,  and  given  greater  nnenefs 
to  the  liquor. 

After  this  it  was  racked  off,  and  before  cold  weather  buried 
in  the  garden,  the  top  about  fix  inches  under  ground  ;  where 
having  continued  till  the  fummer  following,  he  could  not  disco- 
ver that  it  had  in  the  leaf!  altered,  either  in  tafte  or  colour? 
He  oblerves  farther,  that,  after  eating  a  quantity  of  them,  or 
drinking  the  juice,  they  leave  an  aflringency,  as  claret  is  apt 
to  do. 

There  is  an  immenfe  quantity  of  thefe  vines  growing  on  the 
beach,  open  to  the  fea ;  and  they  are  alfo  found  in  great  plenty 
upon  the  ridges  and  in  the  fwamps.  Since  their  dilcovery  Mr. 
Jones  has  tranfplanted  a  number  of  them  into  his  vineyard^ 
Irom  which,  in  a  year  or  two  more,  he  experts  to  make  a  wine 
much  better  than  is  commonly  imported. 

The  forefts  abound  with  nuts  of  various  kinds,  which  are 
^collectively  called  majl  j  on  this  mart  great  numbers  of  fwine 
are  fed$  which  run  wild  in  the  woods  ;  thefe  fwinej  when  fated,, 
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iire  caught,  killed,  harrejled,  and  exported  in  great  quantities. 
This  traffic  formerly  was  carried  on  to  a  very  confiderable 
extent.  Mines  of  iron  .ore  are  found  in  feveral  parts  of  this 
State,  of  a  fuperior  quality, 

CIVIL  DIVISIONS  AND  CHIEF  TOWNS. 

This  State  is  divided  into  nineteen  counties,  eleven  of  which 
are  on  the  wsftern  fhore  of  .Chefapeak  bay,  viz.  Hartford, 
Baltimore,  Ann-Arundel,  Frederick,  Allegany,,  Washington, 
Montgomery,  Prince  George,  Calvert,  Charles  and  St.  Mary's  ; 
and  eight  on  the  eflern  fhore,  viz.  Cecil.  Kent,  .Queen  Ann, 
Caroline,  Talbot,  Somerfet,  Dorchefler  and  Wqrcefter.  The 
principal  towns  in  this  State  are  as  follows  : 


A  N  N  A  P  O  LIS, 


Annapolis  (city)  is  the  capital  of  Maryland,  and  the  weal- 
thier! town  of  its  fize  in  America  ;  it  is  fituated  at  the  mouth  of 
Severn  River,  and  was  originally  known  by  that  .name,  which 
was  changed  for  its  prefeat-  one  in  1694,  when  it  was  made 
a  port  town,  and  the  relidence  of  a  collector  and  naval  officer  : 
it  Hands  on  a  healthy  fpot,  thirty  miles  fouth  of  Baltimore,  in 
north  latitude  290  25'  ;  it  is  a  place  of  but  tittle  note  in  the 
•commercial  world.  The  houfes,  about  two  hundred  and  fixty 
in  number,  are  generally  large  and  elegant,  indicative  of  great 
wealth ;  the  number  of  inhabitants  does  not  exceed  two  thou- 
fand.  The  defign  of  thofe  who  planned  the  city  was  to  have 
the  whole  in  the  form  of  a  circle,  with  the  {Ireets  like  radii, 
beginning  at  the  center  where  the  State  Houfe  frauds,  and 
thence  diverging  in  every  direfticn.  The  principal  part  of  the 
buldings  are  arranged  agreeably  to  this  aukward  and  ilupid  plan, 
Jt  has  a  State  Houfe,  which  is  an  elegant  building. 

BALTIMORE. 

Baltimore  has  had  the  moft  rapid  growth  of  any  town  on  the 
continent,  and  is  the  fourth  in  fize  and  the  fifth  in  trade  in  the 
United  States.*  It  lies  in  latitude  390  2i;,  on  the  north  fide 
of  Pataplco  River,  around  what  is  called  the  Bafon,  in  which 
the  water  at  common  tides,  is  about  five  or  fix  feet  deep.  Balti- 
more is  divided  into  the  town  and  Fell's  Point  by  a  creek,  over 
which  are  two  bridges.     At  Fell's  Point  the  water  is  deep  enough 

*  In  point  offize,  the  towns  in  the  United  States  may  be  ranked  in  this 
order -Philadelphia,  New-York,  Bofton,  Baltimore,  Charlcfton,  Sec.  In  point 
oi  track,  New-York,  Philadelphia,  Bofton,  Charle&on.  Baltimore-  Sec, 
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for  fhips  of  burden  ;  but  fmall  vefiels  only  go  up  to  the  town. 
The  fituation  of  the  town  is  low,  and  was  formerly  unhealthy  ; 
but  the  increafe  of  houfes,  and,  of  courfe,  of  imoke,  the  ten- 
dency of  which  is  to  deftroy  or  difpel  damp  and  unvvholefbme 
vapours,  and  the  improvements  that  have  been  made,  particularly 
that  of  paving  the  ftreets,  have  rendered  it  tolerably  healthy. 
The  houfes  were  numbered  in  1787,  and  found  to  be  one  thou- 
frnd  nine  hundred  and  fifty-five,  about  twelve  hundred  of 
which  were  in  the  town,  and  the  reft  at  Fell's  Point  ;  the 
prefent  number  is  about  two  thoufand  three  hundred.  The 
number  of  warehoufes  and  ftores  are-  from  one  hundred  and 
eighty  to  two  hundred,  and  of  churches  nine,  which  belong  to 
German  Calvinifls  and  Lutherans,  Epifcopalians,  Prefbyterians, 
Roman  Catholics,  Baptifts,  Methodifts,  Quakers  and  Nicolites 
or  New  Quakers.  The  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  town 
and  precin&s,  according  to  the  cenfus  of  1790,  was  thirteen 
thoufand  five  hundred  and  three  ;  they  have  greatly  increafed 
fince  that  time. 

Market-ftreet  is  the  principal  ftreet  in  the  town,  and  runs 
nearly  eaft  and  weft  a  mile  in  length,  parallel  with  the  water  : 
this  is  crofted  by  feveral  other  ftreets  leading  from  the  water, 
a  number  of  which,  particularly  Calvert,  South  and  Gay  ftreets 
are  well  built.  North  and  eaft  of  the  town  the  land  rifes  and 
affords  a  fine  profpe£t  of  the  town  and  bay.  Belvidera,  the 
fea-t'  of  Colonel  Howard,  exhibits  a  fine  landfcape — the  town — - 
the  point — the  fhipping,  both  in  the  bafon  and  at  Fell's  Point — 
the  bay,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach — the  rifing  ground  on  the 
right  and  left  of  the  harbour — a  grove  of  trees  on  the  declivity 
at  the  right — a  ftream  of  water  breaking  over-  the  rocks  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill  on  the  left — -all  eonfpire  to  complete  the  beauty . 
and  grandeur  of  the  profpe£f. 

GE  O  R  G  £-  T  O  W  N. 

George-town  ftands  on  the  bank  of  the  Potomack  river,  about: 
an  hundred  an  fixty  miles  from  its  entrance  into  Chefapeak  bay. 
The  ground  on  which  it  ftands  is  very  broken,  being  a  clufter 
of  little  hills,  which  thongh  at  prefent  elevated  confiderably 
above  the  furface  of  the  river,  were,  probably,  at  fome  former 
period  overflowed,  as  at  the  depth  of  eight  or  ten  feet  below 
the  furface  marine  fhells  having  been  found.  Dr.  Martin  con., 
eludes  an  account  of  the  climate  and  diieafes  of  this  town  in 
the  following  words  : 

"  Upon  the  whole,  George-town  and  its  vicinity  may  be  con- 
fidered    as  a   healthy    part     of  America ;    and  in    any     difputes 
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about  the  propriety  of  the  feat  of  the  general  government  being 
fixed  here,  no  obje&ion  can  be  urged  againft  it  on  account  of 
its  difeafes." 

FREDERICK-TOWN. 

Frederick-town  is  a  fine  flourifhing  inland  town,  of  upwards  of 
three  hundred  houfes,  built  principally  of  brick  and  ftone,  and 
moftly  on  one  broad  ftreet :  it  is  fituated  in  a  fertile  country, 
about  four  miles  fouth  of  Catokton  mountain,  and  is  a  place  of 
confiderable  trade;  it  has  four  places  for  public  worfhip  ;  one  for 
Prefbyterians,  two  for  Dutch  Lutherans  and  Calvanifts,  and  one 
for  Baptifts ;  befides  a  public  goal  and  a  brick  market-houfe. 

HAGARS-TOWN. 

Hagars-town  is  but  little  inferior  to  Frederick-town,  and  is 
fituated  in  the  beautiful  and  well-cultivated  valley  of  Conego- 
cheague,  and  carries  on  a  confiderable  trade  with  the  wefiern 
country. 

ElKTON. 

Elkton  is  fituated  near  the  head  of  Chefapeak  bay,  on  a  fmall 
river  which  bears  the  name  of  the  town.     It  enjoys  great  advan„ 
tages  from  the  carrying-trade  between  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia 
and  the  tides  ebb  and  flow  up  to  the  town. 

POPULATION. 

In  1782  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  this  State,  including 
flaves,  was  two  hundred  and  fifty-four  thoufand  and  fifty.  Ac« 
cording  to  the  cenfus  of  1790  it  was  as  follows  : 
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By  comparing  thefe  two  accounts,  the  inCreafe  appears  to  he 
fixly-five  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  feventy-eight  in  eight  years, 
or  eight  thouiand  two  hundred  and  fix  per  annum — 'reckoning, 
therefore,  only  on  ih&  fame  proportion  of  increafe,  the  prefent 
number  of  inhabitants  in  this  State  cannot  be  lefs  than  three 
hundred  and  fifty  thoufand. 

RELIGION  AND  CHARACTER. 


The  Roman  Catholics,  who  were  the  nrfl  fettlers  in  Mary- 
land, are  the  molt  numerous  religious  feci:.  Befldes  thefe,  there 
are  Proteftant   Epifcopalians,   Englifhj    Scotch?  and  Irifh  Prefby- 
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terians,  German  Calvinifts,  German  Lutherans,  Friends,  Baptids, 
Method  ids,  Mcnonids  and  Nicolites,  or  new  Quakers,  who  all 
enjoy  liberty   of  confcicnce. 

There  are  many  very  relpe&able  families  in  Baltimore  who 
live  genteelly,  are  hofpitable  to  Grangers,  and  maintain  a  friendly 
and  improving  intercourfe  with  each  other ;  but  the '  bulk  of 
the  inhabitants,  recently  collected  from  almoft  all  quarters  of 
the  world,  be;  \  i  the  purfuit  of  wealth,  varying  in  their 
habits,  their  manners,  and  their  religions,  have  yet  their  gene- 
ral  character  to  form, 

The  inhabitants,  except  in  the  populous  towns,  live  on  their 
plantations,  often  feveral  miles  aidant  from  each  other,  To  an 
inhabitant  of  the  middle,  and  efpecially  of  the  eaftern  States, 
which  are  thickly  populated,  they  appear  to  live. very  retired 
unfocial  lives.  The  effects  of  this  comparative  folitude  are 
vifible  in  the  countenances,  as  well  as  in  the  manners  and  drefs 
oi  many  of  the  country  people.  You  obferve  comparatively 
little  of  that  cheerful  fpnghtlinefs  of  look  and  action,  which  is 
the  invariable  and  genuine  offspring  of  ibcial  intercourfe  ;  nor 
do  you  find  that  attention  paid  to  drefs  which  is  common,  and 
which  cuftom  has  rendered  neceilary  among  people  who  are 
liable  to  yq.C":  •  company  almofl  every  day  :  unaccudomed,  in  a 
great  meafu'fe,  to  frequent  and  friendly  vifits.  they  often  fuf- 
fer  too  much  negligence  in  their  drefs.  As  the  negroes  per- 
i  .  m  all  their  manual  labour,  their  readers  are  left  to  faunter 
away  life  in  (loth,  and  too  often  in  ignorance.  Thefe  obferva- 
tions,  however,  mud,  in  judice,  be  limited  to  the  people  in  the 
country,  and  to  thole  particularly  whofe  poverty  or  parfimony 
prevents  their  {'pending  a  part  of  their  time  in  populous  towns, 
or  othei  wife  min^n?  with  the  world  :  and  with  thefe  limita- 
tions,  they  will  equally  apply  to  all  the*  fouthern  States.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  populous  towns,  and  thofe  from  the  country 
who  have  intercourfe  with  them,  are,  in  their  manners  and  cus- 
toms, genteel  and  agreeable. 

That  pride  which  grows  on  flavery,  and  is  habitual  to  thofe 
who,  from  their  infancy,  are  taught  to  believe  and  feel  their 
iupeiioriry,  is  a  vifible  chara&eriftic  of  the  inhabitants  of  Mary- 
land ;  but  with  this  characteriftic  we  mud  not  fail  to  connect 
that  oi  hofpitajity  to  ftrangers,  which  is  equally  univerfal  and 
obvious.  Many  of  the  women  pofTefs  all  the  amiable,  and  many 
ol  ihc  elegant  accomplifhmcnts  of  their  fex. 

The  inhabitants  are  made  up  of  various  nations  of  rifcmy 
different  religious  fentiments  ;  few  general  observations,  there- 
fore, of  a  characteriflical  kind  will  apply  :   it  may  be  laid,  how- 
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ever,  with  great   truth,   that    they  are    in    general    very    federal, 
and  friends  to   good  government.      They  owe    little    money   as  a 
State,   and  are  willing   and  able  to  difcharge    their   debts  :   their 
credit  is  very  good  ;   and  although  they  have  fo  great    a  propor- 
tion of  flaves,   yet  a  number  of  influential  pcrfons  evinced   their 
humanity  and  their  difpoufciqn  to   abolifh  io  curled   and  dil repu- 
table a  traffic,  by  forming  themfeiyes  into  "  a  fociety  for  the  abo- 
lition of  negro    flavery."       What   pleafure  muft    it  afford    thefe 
exalted  characters,  as  well  as  every  other  friend  of  humanity,   to 
reflect.,    that  what  they   undertook   as   individuals,    has    been    at 
length  fully  approved  of,   and  completely  accomplilhed    by  the 
federal  government,    who  by   an  atl  that  will  reflect  honour  up- 
on it  to  the  late  ft  period  of  time,   have  let  bounds    to  the    infa- 
mous diftinction  between  men  whose  only  real  difference 
is  colour,  and  who  have  fecured,   without  injuilice   or  injury 
to  any  individual,   at    an    early    period,   the    entire   abolition    of 
flavery  in  name  and  practice.      We   join    the    genes  ai    wifh    of 
thofe  whole  object,  is  the  general  happinefs  of  the  human  race — - 
that  the  fpirit  of  philanthropic  liberty  in  the  breaft  of  every  in- 
dividual in  the  Union,   may  fecond  and  cheriih  the  efforts  of  the 
government  in  extending  the   knowledge  and  enjoyment  of  the 
rights  of  man  to  an  hitherto  enflaved  world, 

TRADE  AND  MANUFACTURES. 

Eurnaces  for  running  iron  ore  into  pigs  and  hollow  ware9 
and  forges  to  refine  pig  iron  into  bars,  are  numerous,  and  work- 
ed to  great  extent  and  profit.  This  is  the  only  manufacture  of 
importance  carried  on  in  the  State,  except  it  be  that  of  wheat 
into  flour  and  curing  tobacco. 

The  trade  of  Maryland  is    principally  carried   on  from   Balti- 
more, with    the  other  States  ;   with    the  Weft-Indies,    and   with 
feme  parts  of  Europe.      To  thefe  places  they  lend  annually  about 
thirty  thoufand  hogfheads  of  tobacco,  befides  large  quantities  of 
wheat,  flour,  pig  iron,    lumber,  and  corn  ;   beans,  pork,   and  flax 
Iced  in  imaller   quantities  ;   and  receive    in  return,    clothing   for 
themfelves   and   negroes,   and    other    dry    goods,    wines,    fpirits, 
fugars,  and   other  Weft- India  commodities.      The  balance   is  ge- 
nerally  in  their  favour. 
The  total  amount  of  exports  from  Baltimore  1         Dols.        Cts. 
from  Oft.  i,   1789,  to  Sept.   30,  1790,  was  J     2,037,777      64 
Value  of  imports  for  the  fame  time      -  1,945,899      55 

Exports  from Od,  t,  1790,  to  Sept.  30,  1791       3,131,227     5^ 
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During  the  laft  mentioned  period,  the  quantity  of  wheat  ex- 
ported was  two  hundred  five  thoufand  five  hundred  and  feven- 
ty-one  bufhels  ;  Indian  corn,  two  hundred  five  thoufand  fix 
hundred  and  forty-three  ditto  ;  buck  wheat,  four  thoufand  two 
hundred  and  eighty-fix  ditto  ;  peas,  ten  thoufand  fix  hundred 
and  nineteen  ditto  ;  befides  one  hundred  and  fifty-one  thoufand 
four  hundred  and  forty-five  barrels  of  wheat  flour  ;  four  thou- 
fand three  hundred  and  twenty-five  ditto,  Indian  meal  ;  fix  thou- 
fand feven  hundred  and  fixty-one  ditto,  bread  ;  and  three  thou- 
fand one  hundred  and  four  kegs  of  crackers. 

SEMINARIES  OF  LEARNING,  ike. 

"VVafhington  academy,  in  Somerfet  county,  was  infiituted  by 
law  in  1779:  it  was  founded,  and  is  fupported,  by  voluntary 
fubferiptions,  and  private  donations,  and  is  authorized  to  re- 
ceive gifts  and  legacies,  and  to  hold  two  thouland  acres  of  land. 
A  fupplement  to  the  law,  paffed  in  1784,  increafed  £he  number 
cf  truftees  from  eleven    to  fifteen. 

In  1782,  a  college  was  inflituted  at  Charleflon,  in  Kent 
county,  and  was  honoured  with  the  name  of  Washington 
College,  after  Prefident  Washington.  It  is  under  the  manage- 
ment of  twenty- four  visitors  of  governors,  with  power  to  fup- 
ply  vacancies  and  hold  eftates,  whole  yearly  value  fball  not 
exceed  fix  thoufand  pounds  current  money.  By  a  law  enacted 
in  1787,  a  permanent  fund  was  granted  to  this  institution  of 
one  thoufand  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  year,  currency, 
out  of  the  monies  arifing  from  marriage  licenies,  fines,  and  for- 
feitures  on  the  eaftern  fhore. 

St.  John's  college  was  inflituted  in  1785,  to  have  aifo  twenty- 
four  truftees,  with  power  to  keep  up  the  {uccefiion  by  fupplying 
vacancies,  and  to  receive  an  annual  income  of  nine  thouland 
pounds.  A  permanent  fund  is  afiigned  this  college,  of  one 
thoufand  feven  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  year,  out  of  the  mo- 
nies arifing  from  marriage  licenfes,  ordinary  licenfes,  fines  and 
forfeitures,  on  the  weftern  fhore.  This  college  is  at  Annapolis^ 
where  a  building  has  been  prepared  for  it.  Very  liberal  fub- 
feriptions have  been  obtained  towards  founding  and  carrying  on 
thefe  feminaries.  The  two  colleges  constitute  one  univerfity, 
by  the  name  of  'c  the  Univerfity  of  Maiyland,"  whereof  the 
governor  of  the  State  for  the  time  being  is  chancellor,  and  the 
principal  of  one  of  them  vice-chancellor,  either  by  feniority  or 
by  election,  as  may  hereafter  be  provided  for  bv  rule  or  by 
lavv0      The  chancellor  is  empowered    to  call    a    meeting  of  the 
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truftees,  or  a  representation  of  feven  of  each,  and  two  of  the 
members  of  the  faculty  of  each,  the  principal  being  one,  which 
meeting  is  ftiled,  ■"  The  Convocation  of  the  Univerhty  of 
Maryland,"  who  are  to  frame  the  laws,  preierve  uniformity  of 
manners  and  literature  in  the  colleges,  confer  the  higher  degrees,, 
determine  appeals,    &c. 

The  Roman  Catholics  have  alfo  erected  a  college  at  George- 
town, on  the  Potomack  river,  for  the  promotion  of  general  litera- 
ture. 

In  1785,  the  Methodifts  inftituted  a  college  at  Abingdon,  in 
Harford  county,  by  the  name  of  Cokefbury  college,  after 
Thomas  Coke,  and  Francis  Afhbury,  bifiops  of  the  Methodift 
Epilcopal  Church.  The  college  edifice  is  of  brick,  handfomely 
built  on  a  healthy  fpot,  enjoying  a  fine  air,  and  a  very  extenfive 
profpeft. 

The  ftudents,,  who  are  to  con  fill  of  the  fons  of  travelling 
preachers,  of  annual  fubfcribers,  of  the  members  of  the  Metho- 
jdift  fociety  and  orphans  ;  are  inftructed  in  Englifh,  Latin., 
Greek,  Logic,  Rhetoric,  Hiftory,  Geography,  Natural  Philo^ 
fophy  and  Aftronomy ;  and  when  the  finances  of  the  college 
will  admit,  they  are  to  be  taught  the  Hebrew,  French,  and 
German  languages. 

The  college  was  erecled  and  is  fupported  wholly  by  fubfcrip- 
tion  and  voluntary  donations. 

The  ftudents  have  regular  hours  for  rifing,  for  prayers,  for 
their  meals,  for  ftudy,  and  for  recreation  :  they  are  all  to  be  in 
bed  precifeiy  at  nine  o'clock.  Their  recreations,  (for  they  are  to 
be  "  indulged  in  nothing  which  the  world,  calls  play")  are 
gardening,  walking,  riding,  and  bathing,  without  doors  ;  and 
within  aoors,  the  carpenters,  joiners,  cabinet-makers,  or  turn- 
er's buiincls.  Suitable  provifion  is  made  for  thefe  feveraji 
occupations,  which  are  to  be  confidered,  not  as  matters  of 
drudgery  and  constraint,  but  as  pleafing  and  healthful  recreations 
both  for  the  body  and  mind.  Another  of  their  rules,  which 
though  new  and  lingular,  is  favourable  to  the  health  and  vigour 
of  th<  body  and  mind,  is,  that  the  ftudents  fhall  not  fleep  on  fea- 
ther beds  but  on  mattreffes,  and  each  one  by  himfelf.  Particu- 
lar attention  is  paid  to  the  morals  and  religion  of  the  ftudents. 

There  are  a  few  other  literary  inftitutions,  of  inferior  note, 
in  different  parts  of  the  State,  and  provifion  is  made  for  free 
fcno'olsin  moft  of  the  counties;  though  fome  are  entirely  ne- 
glected and  very  few  carried  on  with  any  fuccefs  :  io  that  a  great 
prvpoiuon  of  the   lower   clais  of  people  are  ignorant ;  and  there. 
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are  not  a  few  who  cannot  write  their  names.  But  the  revolu- 
tion, among  other  happy  effe&s,  has  rouied  the  fpirit  bf  educa- 
tion, which  is  faft  fpreading  us  falutary  influences  ovejr  this 
and  the  other  fouthcrn  States. 


C  O  N   S  T  I  T  U  T  I  O  N. 

DECLARATION     OF     RIGHTS. 

The  Parliament  of  Great-Britain,  by  a  declaratory  a6l,  hav- 
ing a  (fumed  a  right  to  make  laws  to  hind  the  Colonics  in  all  caies 
whatfoever,  and  in  purfuance  of  fuch  claim  endeavoured  by 
force  of  arms  to  fubjugate  the  United  Colonies  to  an  uncondi- 
tional fiibmiffion  to  their  will  and  power,  and  having  at  length 
confhained  them  to  declare  themlelves  independent  States, 
and  to  a  flume  government  under  the  authority  of  the  people  : 
therefore,  we,  the  delegates  of  Maryland,  in  free  and  full 
Convention  affembled,  taking  into  our  raoft  ferious  coniidera- 
tion  the  bed  means  of  eitabi idling  a  good  conftitution  in  this 
State,  for  the  lure  foundation  and  mure  permanent  fecurity 
thereof,   declare, 

I.  That  all  government  of  right  originates  from  the  people, 
is  founded  in  compact  only,  and  inflituted  folely  for  the  good 
of  the  whole. 

II.  That  the  people  of  this  State  ought  to  have  the  fole 
and  exclufive  right  of  regulating  the  internal  government  and 
police  thereof. 

III.  That  the  inhabitants  of  Maryland  are  entitled  to  the 
common  law  of  England,  and  the  trial  by  jury  according  to  the 
couri'c  of  that  law,  and  to  the  benefit  of  fuch  of  the  Engtifh 
ftatutes  as  exited  at  the  time  of  their  firft  emigration,  and 
which  by  experience  have  been  found  applicable  to  their  local 
and  other  circumftances,  and  of  fuch  others  as  have  been  hnce 
made  m  England,  or  Great-Britain,  and  have  been  introduced, 
uied,  and  pra&ifed  by  the  courts  of  law  or  equity :  and  alio  to 
all  a&s  of  Aflembly  in  force  on  the  firft  of  June,  leventeen 
hundred  and  feventy-four,  except  i'veh  as  may  have  iince  ex- 
pired, or  have  been,  or  may  be  altered  by  acts  of  Convention, 
or  this  Declaration  of  Rights  ;  fubjett  neverthelefs  to  the  revi- 
fion  of,  and  amendment  or  repeal  by  the  legislature  of  this 
State;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Maryland  are  alio  entitled  to  all 
property  derived  to  them  from  or  under  the  charter  granted  by- 
ids  Majefty  Charles  I.  to  Cscilius  Calvert,  Baron  of  BaltU 
more. 
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IV.  That  all  perfons  invefted  with  the  legiflative  or  exe- 
cutive powers  of  government  are  the  truftees  of  the  public, 
and  as  fuch  accountable  for  their  conduct  :  wherefore,  whene- 
ver the  ends  of  government  are  perverted,  and  public  liberty 
manifeflly  endanpered,  and  all  other  tneans  of  redrefs  are 
ineffectual,  the  people  may,  and  of  right  ought  to  reform  the 
old.  or  eftablifh  a  new  government.  The  do£hine  of  non- 
refinance  againfb  arbitrary  power  and  oppreffion  is  ab- 
furd,  flavifh,  and  deftru&ive  of  the  good  and  happinefs  of 
mankind. 

V.  That  the  right  in  the  people  to  participate  in  the  leg.ifl.a- 
ture  is  the  bed  lecurity  of  liberty,  and  the  foundation  of  all 
free  government.  For  this  purpofe,  elections  ought  to  be  free 
and  frequent,  and  every  man  having  property  in,  a  common 
interefl  with,  and  attachment  to  the  community,  ought  to  have 
a  right  of  fuffrage. 

VI.  That  the  legiflative,  executive,  and  judicial  powers 
of  government  ought  to  be  for  ever  feparate  and  diftin£t  from 
each   other. 

VII.  That  no  power  of  fufpending  laws,  or  the  execution 
of  laws,  unlefs  by,  or  derived  from  the  legiflature,  ou?ht  to 
be  exercifed  or  allowed. 

VIII.  That  freedom  of  fpeech  and  debates,  or  proceedings 
in  the  legiflature,  ought  not  to  be  impeached  in  any  other 
court  of  judicature. 

IX.  That  a  pla.ee  for  the  meeting  of  the  legiflature  ought 
to  be  fixed,  the  rood  convenient  to  the  members  thereof,  and 
to  the  depofitory  of  public  records  ;  and  the  legiflature  ought 
not  to  be  convened  or  held  at  any  other  place,  but  from  evi- 
dent neceffity. 

X.  That  for  redrefs  of  grievances,  and  for  amending, 
ftrengthening  and  preferving  the  laws,  the  legiflature  ought;  to 
be  frequently  convened. 

XI.  That  every  man  hath  a  right  to  petition  the  legiflature 
for  the  redrefs  of  grievances,  in  a  peaceable  and  orderly  man- 
ner. 

XII.  That  no  aid,  charge,  tax,  fee  or  fees,  ought  to  be  fet} 
rated,  or  levied  under  any  pretence,  without  confent  of  the 
legiflature. 

XIII.  That  the  levying  taxes  by  the  poll  is  grievous  and 
oppreffive  and  ought  to  be  abolifned  ;  that  paupers  ought  not 
to  be  aileffed   for   the   fupport   of  government  ;  but  every  other 
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perfon  in  the  State  ought  to  contribute  his  proportion  of  public 
taxes  for  the  fupport  of  government,  according  to  his  actual 
worth  in  real  or  perfonal  property  within  the  State  ;  yet  fines, 
duties,  or  taxes,  may  properly  and  juftly  be  impofed  or  laid 
with  a  political  view  for  the  good  government  and  benefit  of 
the  community. 

XIV.  That  fanguinary  laws  ought  to  be  avoidedj  as  far  as  is 
confident  with  the  iafety  of  the  State ;  and  no  law  to  inflict 
cruel  and  unufuat  pains  and  penalties  ought  to  be  made  in  any 
cafe,  or  at  any  time  hereafter. 

XV.  That  retrofpeftive  laws,  punifhing  fa££s  committed 
before  the  exiftence  of  fuch  laws,  and  by  them  only  declared 
criminal,  are  oppreffive  unjuft,  and  incompatible  with  iibertys 
wherefore  no  ex  poft  faSio  law  ought  to  be  made. 

XVI.  That  no  law  to  attaint  particular  perfon's  of  treafon 
or  felony  ought  to  be  made  in  any  cafe,  or  at  any  time  here- 
after. 

XVII.  That  every  freemen,  for  any  injury  done  him  in  his 
perfon  or  property,  ought  to  have  remedy  by  the  courfe  of  the 
law  of  the  land,  and  ought  to  have  juftice  and  right,  freely 
without  lale,  fully  without  any  denial,  and  fpeedily  without 
delay,   acording  to  the  law  of  the  land. 

XVIII.  That  the  trial  of  fa&s  where  they  arife,  is  one  of 
the  greateft  fecurities  of  the  lives,  liberties,  and  eflates  of  the 
people. 

XIX.  That  in  all  criminal  profecutions,  every  man  hath  a 
right  to  be  informed  of  the  accufation  againft  him,  to  have  a 
copy  of  the  indiftment  or  charge  in  due  time,  if  required,  t® 
prepare  for  his  defence,  to  be  allowed  council,  to  be  confront- 
ed with  the  witnefies  againft  him,  to  have  procefs  for  his  wit- 
neffes,  to  examine  the  witneffes  for  and  againft  him  on  oath, 
and  to  a  fpeedy  trial  by  an  impartial  jury,  without  whofe  una- 
nimous confent  he  ought  not  to  be  found  guilty. 

XX.  That  no  man  ought  to  be  compelled  to  give  evidence 
ageinft  himielf  in  a  court  of  common  law,  or  in  any  other  court, 
but  in  fuch  cafes  as  have  been  ufually  praclifed  in  this  State,  or 
may  hereafter  be  directed  by  the  legiilature. 

XXI.  That  no  freemen  ought  to  be  taken  or  imprifoned, 
or  differed  of  his  freehold,  liberties  or  privileges,  or  outlawed^ 
or  exiled,  or  in  any  manner  deftroyed,  or  deprived  of  his  life, 
liberty,  or  property,  but  by  the  judgment  of  his  peers,  or  by 
the  law  of  the  land. 
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XXII.  That  exceflive  biil  ought  not  to  be  required,  nor  ex- 
fceffive  fines  impofed,  nor  cruel  or  unufual  punifiiments  inflicted 
by  the  courts  of  Hwi 

XXIII.  That  ail  warrants  without  Oath  or  affirmation,  to  fearch. 
fufpe&ed  places,  or  to  (eize  any  perfon  or  property,  are  grievous 
and  opprcffive ;  and  all  general  warrants  to  iearch  fufpe&ed 
places  or  to  apprehend  fufpe&ed  perfons^  without  naming  or 
describing  the  place  or  the  perfon  in  fpecial,  are  illegal,  and  ought 
not  to  be  granted. 

XXIV.  That  there  ought  to  be  no  forfeiture  of  any  part  of 
the  eftite  o{  any  perfon  for  any  crime,  except  murder,  or  treafon 
againft  the  States,    and  then  only  oil  conviction  and  attainder. 

XXV.  That  a  well-regulated  militia  is  the  proper  and  natural 
defence  of  a  free  government, 

XXVI.  That  (landing  armies  are  dangerous  to  liberty,  and 
bueht  not  to  be  railed  or  kept  without  Confent  of  the  legiilature, 

XXVII.  That  in  all  cafes  and  at  all  times  the  military  .ought 
to  be  under  iiri£l  fubordination  to,  and  controul  of  the  civil 
power, 

XXVIII.  That  no  foldier  ought  to  be  quartered  in  any  houfe 
in  time  of  peace,  without  the  confent  of  the  owner  ;  and  in  time 
of  war,  in  fuch  manner  only  as  the  legiilature  fhall  direct. 

XXIX.  That  no  perfon,  except  regular  foldiers,  mariners, 
and  marines  in  the  fervice  of  this  State,  or  militia,  when  in  ac- 
tual fervicej  ought  in  any  cafe  to  be  fubjeft  to,  or  punifhable 
by  martial   law, 

XXX.  That  the  independency  and  uprightnefs  of  judges  are 
effential  to  the  impartial  adminiftration  of  juflice,  and  a  great 
fecurity  to  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people  ;  wherefore  the 
chancellor  and  judges  ought  to  hold  their  cornmitlions  during 
good  behaviour  ;  and  the  laid  chancellor  and  judges  fhall  be  re- 
moved for  mifbehaviour,  on  a  conviction  in  a  court  of  law,  and 
may  be  removed  by  the  governor,  upon  the  addrefs  of  the  Ge- 
neral Affembly,  provided  that  two-thirds  of  all  the  members  of 
each  Houfe  concur  in  fuch  addrefs.  That  falaries  liberal,  but 
not  profufe,  ought  to  be  fecured  to  the  chancellor  and  the 
judges  during  the  continuance  of  their  commifiions,  in  fuch  man- 
ner and  at  fuch  times  as  the  legiilature  fhall  hereafter  direct,  up- 
on confideration  of  the  circumftances  of  this  State  :  no  chancellor 
or  judge  ought  to  hold  any  other  office,  civil  or  military,  or  re- 
ceive fees  or  perquihtes  of  any  kind. 

XXXI.  That  a  long  continuance  in  the  firfl:  executive  depart- 
ments   of  power    or    trufl  is   dangerous  to  liberty  >  a   rotation. 

Vol.  III.  H 
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therefore,  in   thofe  departments,  is  one  of  the  bed  fecurities  of 
permanent  freedom. 

XXXII.  That  no  perfon  ought  to  hold  at  the  fame  time  more 
than  one  office  of  profit,    nor  ought  any  perfon   in   public  trufl 
to    receive    any    prefcnt    from   any    foreign    prince    or  date,  or 
from  the  United  States,   or  any  of  them,  without  the    approba- 
tion of  this  State. 

XXXIII.  That  as  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  worfhip  God 
in  fuch  manner  as  he  thinks  mod  acceptable  to  him,  all  perfons 
profefiing  the  Chriftian  religion  are  equally  entitled  to  protection 
in  their  religious  liberty;  wherefore  no  perfon  ought  by  any 
law  to  be  moleded  in  his  perfon  or  eftate,  on  account  of  his  re- 
ligious perfuahon  or  profeflion,  or  for  his  religious  practice, 
unlefs,  under  colour  of  religion,  any  man  fhall  didurb  the  good 
order,  peace,  or  fafety  of  the  State,  or  fhall  infringe  the  laws  of 
morality,  or  injure  others  in  their  natural,  civil,  or  religious 
rights  ;  nor  ought  any  perfon  to  be  compelled  to  frequent,  or 
maintain,  or  contribute,  unlefs  on  contract.,  to  maintain  any  par- 
ticular place  of  worfhip,  or  any  particular  miniftry  :  yet  the  le- 
giflature  may  in  their  diicretion  lay  a  general  and  equal  tax  for 
the  'fupport  of  the  Chridian  religion  :  leaving  to  each  individual 
the  power  of  appointing  the  payment  of  the  money  collected 
from  him,  to  the  fupport  of  any  particular  place  of  worfhip  or 
miniuer,  or  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  of  his  own  denomina- 
tion, or  the  poor  in  general  of  any  particular  county  ;  but  the 
churches,  chapels,  glebes,  and  all  the  property  now  belonging 
to  the  Church  of  England,  ought  to  remain  to  the  Church  of 
England  for  ever.  And  all  a&s  of  AfTembly  lately  palled  for  col- 
lecting monies  for  building  or  repairing  particular  churches  or 
chapels  of  eafe,  fhall  continue  in  force  and  be  executed,  unlefs 
the  legislature  fhall  by  a£t  fuperfede  or  repeal  the  fame  ;  but  no 
county  court  fhall  affefs  any  quantity  of  tobacco  or  fum  of  mo- 
ney hereafter,  on  the  application  of  any  vedry-men,  or  church- 
wardens ;  and  every  incumbent  of  the  Church  of  England  who 
hath  remained  in  his  parifh,  and  performed  his  duty,  fhall  be 
entitled  to  receive  the  provifion  and  fupport  edablifhed  by  the 
aft,  entitled,  "  I^n  a£t  for  the  fnpport  of  the  clergy  of  the 
Church  of  England  in  this  province,"  'till  the  November  court 
of  this  prefent  year,  to  be  held  for  the  county  in  which  his  pa- 
rifh fhsll  lie,  or  partly  lie,  for  fuch  time  as  he  hath  remained 
in  his   parifh,  and  performed  his  duty. 

XXXIV.  That   every    gift,    faie  or  devife    of    lands   to    any 
mini  Iter ,  public  teacher,  or  preacher  of  the  gofpel,  as  fuch,  or  to 
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any  religious  fe£l,  order,  or  denomination,  or  to,  or  for  the  firo- 
port,  uie,  or  beneiit  of,  or  in  trufl  for  any  miniiler,  public  teach- 
er, or  preacher  of  the  gofpel,  as  fuch,  or  any  religious  feci,  or- 
der, or  denomination  ;  and  every  gift  or  fale  of  goods  or  chattels 
to  go  in  fucceffian,  or  to  take  place  after  the  death  of  the  fellor 
or  donor,  or  to  or  for  fuch  fupport,  uie  or  benefit;  and  alfo  every 
devife  of  goods  or  chattels  to,  or  for  the  fupport,  ufe  or  benefit 
of  any  miniiler,  public  teacher,  or  preacher  of  the  gofpel,  as  fuch, 
or  any  religious  feet,  order  or  denomination,  without  the  leave 
of  the  legislature,  fhall  be  void  ;  except  always  any  fale,  gift, 
leafe  or  devife  of  any  quantity  of  land  not  exceeding  two  acres, 
for  a  church,  meeting,  or  other  houle  of  woifhip,  and  for  a 
burying  ground,  which  fhall  be  improved,  enjoyed,  or  ufed 
only  for  fuch  purpofe,  or  fuch  iale,  gift,  leafe,  or  devife,  {hail 
be  void. 

XXXV.  That  no  other  tefl  or  qualification  ought  to  be  re- 
quired omadmiffion  to  any  office  of  trufl  or  profit,  than  fuch  oath 
of  fupport  and  fidelity  to  this  State,  and  fuch  oath  of  office  as 
fhall  be  directed  by  .this  Convention,  or  the  legiflature  of  this 
State,  and  a  declaration  of  a  belief  in  the  Chriflian  religion. 

XXXVI.  That  the  manner  of  adminiflering  an  oath  to  any 
perfon,  ought  to  be  fuch  as  thofe  of  the  religious  perfuafion, 
profeiiion,  or  denomination,  of  which  fuch  perfon  is  one,  gene- 
rally efleem  the  rnofl  effectual  confirmation  by  the  attedation  of 
the  Divine  Being.  And  that  the  people  called  Quakers,  thofe 
called  Dunkers,  and  thofe  called  Menonifls,  holding  it  unlawful 
to  take  an  oath  on  any  occafion,  ought  to  be  allowed  to  make 
their  folemn  affirmation  in  the  manner  that  Quakers  have  been 
heretofore  allowed  to  affirm,  and  to  be  of  the  fame  avail  as  an 
oath  in  all  fuch  cafes  as  the  affirmation  of  Quakers  hath  been 
allowed  and  accepted  within  this  State,  inflead  of  an  oath.  And 
farther,  on  fuch  affirmation,  warrants  to  fearch  for  flolen  goods, 
<»r  for  the  apprehenfion  or  commitment  of  offenders,  ought  to  be 
granted,  or  fecurity  for  the  peace  awarded  ;  and  Quakers,  Dun- 
kers, or  Menonifls,  ought  alfo,  on  their  folemn  affirmation 
as  aforefaid,  to  be  admitted  as  witneffes  in  all  criminal  cafes  not 
capital. 

XXXVII.  That  the  city  of  Annapolis  ought  to  have  all  its 
rights,  privileges,  and  benefits,  agreeable  to  its  charter,  and  the 
acls  of  Affembly  confirming  and  regulating  the  fame  ;  fubje6l  ne- 
verthelefs  to  fuch  alterations  as  may  be  made, by  this  Conven- 
tion,  or  any  future  legiflature. 

XXXVIII.  That  the  liberty  of  the  prefs. ought  to  be  inviola- 
bly preferved. 
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XXXIX.  That  monopolis  are  odious,  contrary  to  the  ipirit 
of  a  free  government  and  the  principles  of  commercej  and  ought 
not  to  be  iuffered. 

XL.  That  no  title  of  nobility  or  hereditary  honours  ought  to 
be  granted  in  this  State. 

XLI,  That  the  fubfifting  refolves  of  this  and  the  feveral  Con- 
ventions  held  for  this  colony,  ought  to  be  in  force  as  laws,  unlefs 
altered  by  this  Convention,  or  the  legifiature  of  this  State. 

XLII.  That  this  declaration  of  rights,  or  the  form  of  govern- 
mpnt  to  be  ellabiifhed  by  this  Convention,  or  any  part  of  either 
of  them,  ought  not  to  be  altered,  changed  or  abolifhed  by  the 
le«iilature  of  this  State,  but  in  iuch  manner  as  this  Convention 
{hail  prefcribc  and  direci. 

FRAME     OF     •GOVERNMENT. 

I.  That  the  legislature  confift  of  two  diftincl  branches,  a  Senate 
and  a  Houle  of  Delegates,  which  ihall  be  ftileds  The  General 
Assembly  of  Maryland. 

II.  That  the  Houle  of  Delegates  fhall  be  chofen  in  the  foL 
lowing  manner  :  all  freemen  above  twenty-one  years  of  age,  hav- 
ing a  freehold  of  fifty  acres  of  land  in  the  county  in  which  they 
offer  to  vote,  and  rending  therein  ;  and  all  freemen  having 
property  in  this  State  above  the  value  of  thirty  pounds  current 
money,  and  having  rehded  in  the  county  in  which  they  offer 
to  vote,  one  whole  year  next  preceding  the  election,  fhall  have 
a  right  of  fuffrage  in  the  eleftion  of  delegates  for  iuch  county  5 
and  all  freemen  io  qualified  lhall,  on  the  fir  ft  Monday  of  Oftober, 
ieventccn  hundred  and  feverity-feven,  and  on  the  fame  day  in 
every  year  thereafter,  aifemble  in  the  counties  in  which  they 
are  refpe£tkrcly  qualified  to  vote,  at  the  court-houfe  in  the  faid 
counties,  or  at  fuch  other  place  as  the  legifiature  ihail  direel,  and 
when  aficmbled,  they  fliall  proceed  to  elect,  viva  voce,  four  dele- 
gates for  their  refpettive  counties,  of  the  inoft  wile,  fenlible, 
and  difcreet  of  the  people,  refidents  in  the  county  where  they 
arc  to  be  chofen  one  whole  year  next  preceding  the  election, 
above  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  having  in  the  State  real  op 
perfonal  property  above  the  value  of  five  hundred  pounds  cur- 
rer.t  money  ;  and  upon  the  final  cafcing  of  the  polls,  the  four 
perfons  whb  fhall  appear  to  have  the  greateii  number  of  legal 
Votes,  fliall  be  declared  and  returned  duly  elected  for  their  rcf- 
peclive  counties. 

III.  That  the  fherifF  of  each  county,  or,  in  cafe  of  ficknefs,  his 
deputy,  fummoning fwo  juftices  of  the  county,   who  are  reouired 
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to  attend  for  the  prefervation  of  the  peace,  fhall  be  the 
judge  of  the  eleouon,  and  may  adjourn  from  day  to  dav9 
if  rieceffkry,  till  the  fame  be  finifhed,  fo  that  the  whole 
election  fhall  be  concluded  in  four  days,  and  fhall  make  his 
return  thereof,  under  bis  hand,  to  the  chancellor  of  this  State 
for  th.Q  time  being. 

IV.  That  all  perfons  qualified  by  the  charter  of  the  city  of 
,Annapolis  to  vote  for  burgeffes,  fhall  on  the  lame  fir  ft  Monday 
of  October,  feventeen  hundred  and  feventy-feven,  and  on  the 
fame  day  in  every  year  for  ever  thereafter,  elect,  viva  voce,  by 
a  majority  of  votes,  two  delegates,  qualified  agreeable  to  the 
laid  charter ;  that  the  mayor,  recorder,  and  aldermen  of  the 
faid  city,  or  any  three  of  them,  be  judges  of  the  election,  ap„ 
point  the  place  in  the  faid  city  for  holding  the  fame,  and  may 
adjourn  from  day  to  day  as  aforefaid,  and  fhall  make  return 
thereof  as  aforefaid  ;  but  the  inhabitants  of  the  faid  city  fhaii 
not  be  entitled  to  vote  for  delegates  for  Ann-Arundel  county, 
unlefs  they  have  a  freehold  of  fifty  acres  of  land  in  the  county, 
diftinft  from  the  city. 

V.  That  all  perfons,  inhabitants  of  Baltirrfore  town,  and  hav- 
ing the  fame  qualifications  as  electors  in  the  county,  fhall  on  the 
fame  firft  Monday  in  Oftober,  feventeen  hundred  and  feventy- 
feven,  and  the  fame  day  in  every  year  forever  thereafter,  at 
fuch  place  in  the  faid  town  as  the  judges  fhall  appoint,  eleel: 
viva  voce,  by  a  majority  of  votes,  two  delegates,  qualified  as 
^foreiaid  ;  but  if  the  faid  inhabitants  of  the  town  fhall  {'a  de= 
creafe,  as  that  the  number  of  perfons  having  a  right  of  fuffrage 
therein,  fhall  have  been  for  the  fpace  of  feven  years  fucce (lively, 
lefs  than  one  h4f  the  number  of  voters  in  fome  one  county  in 
this  State,  fuch  town  thenceforward  fhall  ceafe  to  fend  two 
delegates  or  representatives  to  the  Houfe  of  Delegates,  until  the 
faid  town  fhall  have  one  half  of  the  number  oi  voters  in  feme 
one  county  in  this  State. 

VI.  That  the  com  mi  {Turners  of  the  faid  town,  or  any  three  or 
more  of  them,  for  the  time  being,  fhall  be  judges  of  the  faid 
election,  and  may  adjourn  as  aforefaid,  and  fhall  make  return 
thereof  as  aforefaid  ;  but  the  inhabitants  of  the  faid  town  fhall 
not  be  entitled  to  vote  for,  or  be  eleeled  delegates  for  Baltimore 
county ;  neither  fhall  the  inhabitants  of  Baltimore  county,  out 
of  the  limits  of  Baltimore  town,  be  entitled  to  vote  for,  or  be 
clecled  delegates  for  the  faid  town. 

VII.  That    on   refufal,    death,  difqualif]cation?   resignation   or 
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removal  out  of  this  State,  of  any  delegate,  or  on  his  becoming 
governor  or  member  of  the  council,  a  warrant  of  election  fhali 
iffue  by  the  fpeaker,  for  the  election  of  another  in  his  place, 
of  which  ten  days  notice  at  leaft,  excluding  the  day  of  notice 
and  day  of  election,  ihall  be  given. 

VIII.  That     not     leis     than    a   majority    of    delegates,    with 
their    fpeaker,  to    be    chofen    by   them   by  ballot,  conftitute    an' 
Houfe   for  the   tranfaftion  of  any  bufmefs.,  other  than   that   of 
adjourning. 

IX.  That   the   Houfe  of  Delegates  fnall  judge  of  the  elections 
and  qualifications  of  delegates. 

X.  That  the  Houfe  of  Delegates  may  originate  all  money 
bills,  propofe  bills  to  the  Senate,,  or  receive  thofe  offered  by 
that  body,  and  affent,  diffent,  or  propofe  amendments  :  that 
they  may  inquire,  on  the  oath  of  witneffes,  into  all  complaints^ 
grievances,  and  offences,  as  the  grand  inqueft  of  this  State,  and 
may  commit  any  perfon  for  any  crime  to  the  public  goal,  there 
to  remain  till  he  be  discharged  by  due  courfe  of  law.  They 
may  expel  any  member  for  a  great  mifdemeanor,  but  not  a 
fecond  time  for  the  fame  caufe.  They  may  examine  and  pafs 
all  accounts  of  the  State,  relating  either  to  the  collection  or 
expenditure  of  the  revenue,  or  appoint  auditors  to  Rate  or  ad- 
juft  the  fame.  They  may  call  for  all  public  or  official  papers 
and  records,  and  fend  for  perfons  whom  they  may  judge  necef- 
fary,  in  the  courfe  of  their  inquiries,  concerning  affairs  relat- 
ing to  the  public  intereft;  and  may  direct  all  office  bonds, 
which  fhall  be  made  payable  to  the  State,  to  be  fued  for  on 
any  breach  of  duty. 

XI.  That  the  Senate  may  be  at  full  and  perfect  liberty  to 
exercife  their  judgment  in  palling  laws,  and  that  thev  may  not 
be  compelled  by  the  Houfe  of  Delegates  either  to  reject  a  money 
bill  which  the  emergency  of  affairs  may  require,  or  to  affent  to 
lome  other  act  of  legislation,  in  their  conlcience  and  judgment 
injurious  to  the  public  welfare,  the  Houfe  of  Delegates  fhalf 
not,  on  any  occafion,  or  under  any  pretence  annex  to,  or 
blend  with  a  money  bill,  any  matter,  claufe,  or  thing,  not 
immediately  relating  to,  and  neceffary  for  the  impohng,  affelTing, 
levying,  or  applying  the  taxes  or  fupplies  to  be  railed  for  the 
lupport  of  government,  or  the  current  expenfes  of  the  State  : 
and  to  prevent  altercation  about  Inch  bills,  it  is  declared,  that 
no  bill  impofing  duties  or  cultoms  for  the  mere  regulation  of 
commerce;,  or  inflicting  fines  for  the  reformation  of  morals,  or 
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to  enforce  the  execution  of  the  laws,  by  which  an  incidental 
revenue  may  arife,  fhall  be  accounted  a  money  bill  ;  but  every 
bill  affe  fling,  levying  or  applying  taxes  or  iupplies  for  the 
fupport  of  government,  or  the  current  expenfes  of  the  State? 
or  appropriating  money  in  the  treaiury,  fhall  be  deemed  a 
money  bill. 

XII.  That  the  Houfe  of  Delegates  may  punifh,  by  imprifon- 
ment,  any  perfon  who  fhall  be  guilty  of  a  contempt  in  their 
view,  by  any  disorderly  or  riotous  behaviour,  or  by  threats  to 
or  abufe  of  their  members,  or  by  any  obflru&ion  to  their  pro-, 
ceedings.  They  may  alfo  punifh,  by  imprisonment,  any  perfon 
who  fhall  be  guilty  of  a  breach  of  privilege,  by  arrefting  on 
civil  procefs,  or  by  affaulting  any  of  their  members  during  their 
fitting,  or  on  their  way  to,  or  return  from  the  Houfe  of  Dele- 
gates ;  or  by  any  affault  of,  or  obilruction  to  their  officers,  in 
the  execution  of  any  order  or  procefs  ;  or  by  affaulting  or  ob- 
ftru&ing  any  witnefs,  or  any  other  perfon,  attending  on,  or 
on  their  way  to,  or  from  the  Houfe  ;  or  by  refcuing  any  perfon 
committed  by  the  Houfe  ,  and  the  fcnate  may  exercife  the  fame 
power  in  fimilar  cafes. 

XIII.  That  the  treafurers  (one  for  the  weftern  and  another 
for  the  eaflern  fhore)  and  the  commiiffoners  of  the  Loan  Office, 
may  be  appointed  by  the  Houfe  of  Delegates  during  their  plea- 
lure  and  in  cafe  of  refufal,  death,  resignation,  disqualification, 
or  removal  out  of  the  State,  of  any  of  the  faid  commiflioners 
or  treafurers,  in  the  recefs  of  the  General  Affembly,  the 
governor,  with  the  advice  of  the  council,  may  appoint  and 
coramiffion  a  fit  and  proper  perfon  to  fuch  vacant  office, 
and  to  hold  the  fame  until  the  Meeting  of  the  next  General 
Affembly. 

XIV.  That  the  fenate  be  chofen  in  the  following  manner  : — 
All  perfons,  qualified  as  aforefaid  to  vote  for  county  delagates? 
fhall,  on  the  fir  ft  day  of  September,  1781,  and  on  the  fame 
day  in  every  fifth  year  for  ever  thereafter,  ele£t  viva  voce,  by  a 
majority  of  votes,  two  perfons  for  their  refpeftiveiy  coun- 
ties, qualified  as  aforefaid  to  be  elected  county  delegates,  to 
be  elettors  of  the  fenate  ;  and  the  fheriff  of  each  county,  or, 
in  cafe  of  ficknefs,  his  deputy,  (fummoning  two  juflices  of  the 
county,  who  are  required  to  attend  for  the  prefervation  of  the 
peace)  fhall  hold  and  be  judge  of  the  faid  election,  and  make 
return  thereof  as  aforefaid.  And  all  perfons  qualified  as  afore- 
faid to  vote  for  delegates  for  the  city  of  Annapolis  and  Balti- 
more town,  fhall,  on   the  fame  fir  ft  Monday  of  September,    1781. 
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and  on  the  fame  day  Hi  every  fifth  year  for  ever  thereafter,  e!ec\ 
viva  voce,  by  a  majority  of  votes,  one  perfo'n  for  the  faid  city 
and  town  refpectively,  qualified  as  aforefarid,  to  be  elefted  a 
delegate  for  the  faid  city  and  town  refpectivelv;  the  faid  elecliori 
to  be  held  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  election  of  delegate  for 
the  laid  city  and  town  ;  the  right  to  cleft  the  laid  elector  with 
rcfpeel:  to  Baltimore  town  to  continue  as  long  as  the  right  ta 
elect  delegates  for  the  faid  town. 

XV.  That  the  faid  electors  of  the  fenate  meet  at  the  citv  of 
Annapolis,  or  fuch  other  place  as  fhall  be  appointed  for  conven- 
ing the  legillaturc,  on  the  third  Monday  in  September,  :ySi 
and  on  the  fame  day  in  every  fifth  year  for  ever  thereafter,  and 
they,  or  any  twenty-four  of  them  fo  met,  fhall  proceed  to  eleft? 
by  ballot,  either  out  of  their  own  body,  or  the  people  at  large, 
fifteen  fenators,  (nine  oi  whom  to  be  refidents  on  the  weftern, 
and  fix  to  be  refidents  on  the  eaftern  fhore)  men  of  the  moft 
ivifdom,  experience  and  virtue,  above  twenty- five  years  of  age 
refidents  of  the  State  above  three  whole  years  next  preceding, 
the  election,  and  having  real  and  perfonal  property  above  the 
value  of  one  thoufand  pounds  current  money. 

XVI.  That  the  lenators  fhall  be  balloted  for  at  one  and  the 
fame  time  ;  and  out  of  the  Gentlemen  refidents  of  the  weftem 
fhore  who  fhall  be  propofed  as  fenators,  the  nine  who  fhall, 
on  finking  the  ballots,  appear  to  have  the  greateft  number  in 
their  favour,  fhall  be  accordingly  declared  and  returned  duly 
elecled  ;  and  out  of  the  gentlemen  refidents  of  the  eaftern 
fhore  who  fhall  be  propofed  as  fenators,  the  fix  who  fhall.  on 
ftriking  the  ballots,  appear  to  have  the  greater!:  number  in  their 
favour,  fhall  be  accordingly  declared  and  returned  duly  elecled  : 
and  if  two  or  more,  on  the  fame  fhore,  fhall  have  an  equal 
number  of  ballots  in  their  favour,  by  which  the  choice  fhall 
not  be  determined  on  the  fir  ft  ballot,  then  the  electors  fhall 
again  ballot  before  they  leparate,  in  which  they  fhall  be  con- 
fined to  the  perfons  who,  on  the  fir  ft  ballot,  fhall  have  had  an 
equal  number  ;  and  they  who  (hall  have  the  greateft  number  in 
their  favour  on  the  fecond  ballot,  fhall  be  accordingly  declared 
and  returned  duly  elefted  ;  and  if  the  whole  number  fhould  not 
thus  be  made  up,  becaufe  of  an  equal  number  on  the  fecond 
ballot  ft  ill  being  in  favour  of  two  or  more  perfons,  then  the 
election  fhall  be  determined  by  lot  between  thofe  who  have 
equal  numbers  ;  which  proceedings  of  the  electors  fhall  be  cer- 
tified under  their  hands,  and  returned  to  the  chancellor  for 
the  time    being. 
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XVII.  That  the  electors  of  fenators  fhall  judge  of  the  quali- 
fications and  elections  of  members  of  their  body,  and  on  a   con 
tefled  election  fhall  admit  to  a  feat,    as  an    elector,  fuch  qualified 
perfon    as  fhall  appear   to  them   to  have  the  greatefl  number  of 
legal  votes  in  his  favour. 

XVIII.  That  the  electors  immediately  on  their  meeting,  and 
before  they  proceed  to  the  election  of  ienators,  take  fuch  oath 
of  fupport  and  fidelity  to  this  StatCj  as  this  Convention  or  the 
legiflature  fhall  direct ;  and  alfo  an  oath,  iS  to  elect,  without  fa- 
vour, affection,  partiality  or  prejudice,  fuch  perfons  for  fenators 
as  they,  in  their  judgment  and  confcience,  believe  befl  quali- 
fied for  the  office." 

XIX.  That  in  cafe  of  refufal,  death,  refignation,  difqualiHca- 
tion,   or    removal    out   of  this   State,   of  any   fenator,    or  on   his 

becoming  governor,  or  a  member  of  the  council,  the  fenate  fhall 
immediately  thereupon,  or  at  their  next  meeting  thereafter,  elect 
by  ballot,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  electors  are  above  directed 
to  chufe  £enators,  another  perfon  in  his  place  for  the  refidue  of 
the  faid  term  of  five  years* 

XX.  That  not  lefs  than  a  majority  of  the  fenate,  with  their 
prefident  (to  be  chofen  by  them  by  ballot)  fhall-  conftitute  an 
Houfe  for  the  tranfaCting  any  buflnefs,  other  than  that  of  ad- 
journing. 

XXI.  That  the  fenate  fhall  judge  of  the  elections  and  qua- 
lifications of  fenators. 

XXIL  That  the  fenate  may  originate  any  other  except  money, 
bills.;  to  which  their  aifent  or  diflent  only  fhall  be  given  ;  and 
m?y  receive  any  other  bills  from  the  Houfe-  of  Delegates,  and 
affent,  dilfent  or  propofe  amendments. 

XXIII.  That  the  General  Aifembly  meet  annually,  on  the 
fii  ft  Monday  of  November,  and  if  neceifary  oftener. 

XXIV.  That  each  Houfe  fhall  appoint  its  own  officers,  and 
fettle  its  own  rules,  of  proceeding. 

XXV.  That  a  perfon  of  wifdom,  experience,  and  virtue,  fhall 
be  chofen  governor,  on  the  feeond  Monday  of  November,  ieven- 
teen  hundred  and  feventy-feven,  and  on  the  feconci  Monday  in 
every  year  for  ever  thereafter,  by  the  joint  ballot  of  both 
Houses,  to  be  taken  in  each  Houfe  reipectively,  depofited  in  a 
conference-room  ;  the  boxes  to  be  examined  by  a  joint  com. 
mittee  of  both  Routes,  and  the  numbers  feveraily  reported,  that 
the  appointment  may  be  entered  ;  which  mode  of  taking  the 
joint  ballot  of  both  Houfes  fhall  be  adopted  in  all  cafes.  But 
if  two  or  more'  fhall   have    an  equal  number   of  ballots   in    their 
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favour,  by  which  the  choice  fhall  not  he  determined  on  the  firft 
ballot,  then  a  fecond  ballot  fhall  be  taken,  which  fhall  be  con- 
fined to  the  perfons  who  on  the  firfb  ballot  fhall  have  had  an 
equal  number  ;  and  if  the  ballots  fhould  again  be  equal  between 
two  or  more  perfons,  then  the  election  of  the  governor  fhall 
be  determined  by  lot,  between  thole  who  have  equal  numbers  ; 
rnd  if  the  perfon  chofen  governor  (hall  die,  refign,  remove  out 
of  the  State,  or  refufe  to  aft  (fitting  the  General  Aflemblv)  the 
Senate  and  Iloufe  of  Delegates  fhall  immediately  thereupon  pro- 
ceed to  a  new  choice  in  manner  afoiefaid. 

XXVI.  That  the  fenators  and  delegates,  on  the  fecond  Tuef- 
ciay  of  November,  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  feventy- 
feven,  and  annually  on  the  fecond  Tuefday  of  November  for 
ever  thereafter,  cleft  by  joint  ballot,  in  the  fame  manner  as  fena- 
tors are  directed  to  be  chofen,  five  of  the  mod  fenfible,  difcreet 
and  experienced  men,  above  twenty-five  years  of  age,  refidents 
in  the  State  above  three  years  next  preceding  the  election,  and 
having  therein  a  freehold  of  lands  and  tenements  above  the  value 
of  one  thoufand  pounds  current  money,  to  be  the  council  to  the 
governor  :  whofe  proceedings  fhall  be  always  entered  on  record, 
to  any  part  whereof  any  member  may  enter  his  difTent  ;  and 
thesr  advice,  if  fo  required  by  the  governor  or  any  member  of 
the  council,  fhall  be  given  in  writing,  and  figned  by  the  mem- 
bers giving  the  fame  refpeciively ;  which  proceedings  of  the 
council  fhall  be  laid  before  the  Senate  or  Houfe  of  Delegates, 
when  called  for  by  them,  or  either  of  them.  The  council  may 
appoint  their  own  clerk,  who  fhall  take  fuch  oath  of  fupport 
and  fidelity  to  this  State  as  this  Convention  or  the  legislature 
mail  direct,  and  of  fecrccy,  in  fuch  matters  as  he  fhall  be  directed 
by  the  Board  to  keep  fecret. 

XXVII.  That  the  delegates  to  Congrefs  from  this  State  fhall 
be  chofen  annually,  or  fuperfeded  in  the  mean  time  by  the 
joint  ballot  of  both  Houfes  of  Affembly,  and  that  there  be  a 
rotation  in  fuch  manner  that  at  lend  two  of  the  number  be  an- 
nually changed  ;  and  no  perfon  fhall  be  capable  of  being  a  de- 
legate to  Congrefs  for  more  than  three  in  any  term  of  fix  years  ; 
and  no  perfon  who  holds  any  office  of  profit  in  the  gift  of  Con- 
grefs fhall  be  eligible  to  fit  in  Congrefs,  but  if  appointed  to  any 
fuch  ofricc  his  feat  fhall  be  thereby  vacated.  That  no  perfon 
unlcfs  above  twenty- one  years  of  age  and  a  refiderit  in  the 
State  more  than  five  years  next  preceding  the  election,  and 
having  real  and  perfonal  cftatc  in  this  State  above  the  value 
t'f  one  thoufand  pounds  current  money,  fhall  be  eligible  to  fit 
H.  Congrefs. 
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XXVIII.  That  the  fenators  and  delegates,  immediately  on 
their  annual  meeting,  and  before  they  proceed  to  any  buhneis, 
and  every  perfon  hereafter  elected  a  fenator  or  delegate,  beiore 
he  ads  as  fuch,  fhall  take  an  oath  of  iupport  and  fidelity  to  this 
State  as  aforefaid  ;  and  before  the  election  of  a  governor,  or 
member  of  the  council,  (hall  take  an  oath,  "  to  el  eft  without 
favour,  affe&ion,  partiality  or  prejudice,  fuch  perfon  as  gover- 
nor, or  member  of  the  council,  as  they  in  their  judgment  and 
confeience  believe  be  ft  qualified  for  the  office." 

XXIX.  That  the  fenate  and  delegates  may  adjourn  themfelves 
refpe&ively  :  but  if  the  two  Houfes  IHould  not  agree  on  the 
fame  time,  but  adjourn  to  different  days,  then  fhall  the  gover- 
nor appoint  and  notify  one  of  thofe  days,  or  fome  day  between, 
■and  the  Aflembly  fhall  then  meet  and  be  held  accordingly  ;  and 
he  fhall,  if  neeeiTary,  by  advice  of  the  council^  call  them  be- 
fore the  time  to  which  they  fhall  in  any  manner  be  adjourned, 
on  giving  not  lefs  than  ten  days  notice  thereof  ;  but  the  go- 
vernor fhall  not  adjourn  the  Aflembly  otherwiie  than  as  aforefaid, 
nor  prorogue  or  diifolve  it  at  any  time* 

XXX.  That  no  perfon,  unlets  above  twenty-five  years  of 
age,  a  refident  in  this  State  above  five  years  next  preceding  the 
election,  and  having  in  the  State  real  and  perfonai  property 
above  the  value  of  five  thoufand  pounds  current  money,  one 
thoufand  pounds  whereof  at  leaft  to  be  freehold  eft  ate,  fhall  be 
eligible  as  governor, 

XXXI.  That  the  governor  fhall  not  continue  in  that  office 
longer  than  three  years  fucceflively,  nor  be  eligible  as  governor 
until  the  expiration  of  four  ycafs  after  he  fhall  have  been  out 
of  that  office. 

XXXII.  That  upon  the  death,  refignation,  or  removal  out  of 
this  State,  of  the  governor,  the  ffrft  named  of  the  council,  for 
the  time  being,  fhall  a£l  as  governor,  and  qualify  in  the  lame 
manner;  and  fhall  immediately  call  a  meeting  of  the  General 
Aflembly,  giving  not  lefs  than  fourteen  days  notice  of  the  meet- 
ing, at  which  meeting  a  governor  fhall  be  appointed,  in  manner 
aforefaid,  for  the  refidue  of  the  year. 

XXXIII.  That  the  governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
confent  of  the  council,  may  embody  the  militia,  and  when  em- 
bodied fhall  alone  have  the  direction  thereof,  and  fhall  alio  have, 
the  direction  of  all  the  regular  land  and  fea  forces  under  the  Lavs 
of  this  State  ;  but  he  fhall  not  command  in  perfon,  unleis  ad~ 
vified   thereto  'by   the  council,   and   then    only  fo  long    as    they 
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fhall  approve  thereof;  and  may  alone  exercife  all  other  the  exe- 
cutive powers  of  government,  where  the  concurrence  of  the 
council  is  not  required,  according  to  the  laws  of  this  State; 
ana  grant  reprieves  or  pardons  for  any  crime,  except  in  fuch 
cafes  where  the  law  fhall  other  wife  direct  ;  and  may,  during  the 
recefs  of  the  General  AfTembly,  lay  embargoes  to  prevent,  the 
departure  of  any  fhipping,  or  the  exportation  of  any  commo- 
dities, for  any  time  not  exceeding  thirty  days  in  any  one  year, 
fummoning  the  General  AfTembly  to  meet  within  the  time  of 
the  continuance  of  fuch  embargo  ;  and  may  alfo  order  and  com- 
pel any  veflel  to  ride  quarantine,  if  fuch  veiTel,  or  the  port  from 
which  flie  may  have  come,  fhall,  on  flrong  grounds,  be  fufpected 
to  be  infe&ed  with  the  plague  ;  but  the  governor  fhall  not,  on 
any  pretence,  exercife  any  power  or  prerogative  by  virtue  of 
any  law,   flatute  or  cuftom,  of  England  or  Great-Britain. 

XXXIV.  That  the  members  of  the  council,  or  any  three  or 
more  of  them,  when  convened,  fhall  conflitute  a  Board  for  the 
tranfa6ling  of  bufmefs.  That  the  governor  for  the  time  being 
fhall  prefide  in  the  council,  and  be  entitled  to  a  vote  on  all 
queftions  in  which  the  council  fhall  be  divided  in  opinion  ;  and 
in  the  abfence  of  the  governor,  the  firft  named  of  the  council 
fhall  prefide,  and  as  fuch  fhall  alfo  vote  in  all  cafes  where  the 
other  members  difagree  in  their  opinion. 

XXXV.  That  in  cafe  of  refufal,  death,  refignation,  difquali- 
ncation,  or  removal  out  of  the  State,  of  any  perfon  choien  a 
member  of  the  council,  the  members  thereof,  immediately  there- 
upon, or  at  their  next  meeting  thereafter,  fhall  eleft,  by  ballot, 
another  perfon  qualified  as  aforefaid,  in  his  place,  for  the  refidue 
of  the  year. 

XXXVI.  That  the  council  fhall  have  power  to  make  the 
great  feal  of  this  State,  which  fhall  be  kept  by  the  chancellor 
for  the  time  being,  *nd  affixed  to  all  laws,  commiffions,  grants 
and  other  public  teflimonials,  as  has  been  heretofore  praftifed 
in  this  State. 

XXXVII.  That  no  fenator,  delegate  of  AfTembly,  or  member 
of  the  council,  if  he  fhall  qualifv  as  fuch,  fhall  hold  or  exe- 
cute any  office  of  profit,  or  receive  the  profits  of  any  office 
exercifed  by  any  other  perfon,  during  the  time  for  which  he 
fhall  be  elecied  ;  nor  fhall  any  governor  be  capable  of  hold- 
ing any  other  office  of  profit  in  this  State,  while  he  act.  as 
fuch  ;  and  no  perfon  holding  a  place  of  profit,  or  receiving  any 
part  of  the  profits  thereof,  or  receiving  the  profits,  or  any  part 
of  the  profits,   arifing  on  any  agency  for  the   iuppiy  of  cioathing" 
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or  provifions  for  the  army  or  navy,  or  holding  any  office  under 
the  United  States,  or  any  of  themj  or  a  minifter  or  preacher 
of  the  gofpel  of  any  denomination,  or  any  perion  employed 
in  the  regular  land  fervice,  or  marine,  of  this  or  the  United 
States,  {hall  have  a  feat  in  the  General  Affembly,  or  the  coun- 
cil of  this  State. 

XXXVIII.  That  every  governor,  fenator,  delegate  to  Con- 
grefs  or  Affembly,  and  member  of  the  council,  before  he  acts 
as  luch,  fhali  take  an  oath,  "  That  he  will  not  receive,  directly 
or  indirectly,  at  any  time,  any  part  of  the  profits  of  any  office 
held  by  any  other  perfon  during  his  afting  in  his  office  of 
governor,  fenator,  delegate  to  Congrefs  or  Affembly,  or  mem- 
ber of  the  council,  or  the  profits,  or  any  part  of  the  profits, 
arifing  on  any  agency  for  the  fupply  of  cloathing  or  provifions 
for  the  army  or  navy." 

XXXIX.  That  if  any  fenator,  delegate  to  Congrefs  or  Affem- 
bly, or  member  of  the  council,  fhall  hold  or  execute  any  office 
of  profit,  or  receive,  directly  or  indirectly,  at  any  time,  the 
profits,  or  any  part  of  the  profits,  of  any  office  exercifed  b}? 
any  other  perfon,  during  his  acling  as  fenator,  delegate  to 
Congrefs  or  Affembly,  or  member  of  the  council,  his  feat,  on 
conviction  in  a  court  of  law,  by  the  oath  of  two  credible  wit- 
neffes,  fhall  be  void,  and  he  fhall  fufFer  the  punifhment  for 
wilful  and  corrupt  perjury,  or  be  banifhed  this  State  for  ever, 
or  difqualified  for  ever  from  holding  any  office  or  place  of  trud 
prpiofit,   as  the  court  may  judge. 

XL.  That  the  chancellor,  all  judges,  the  attorney-genera!,, 
clerks  of  the  General  Court,  the  clerks  of  the  county  courts, 
the  regifters  of  the  land  office,  and  regifters  of  wills,  fhall  hold 
their  commiffions  during  good  behaviour,  removeable  only  for 
mifbehaviour,   on  conviction  in  a  court  of  law, 

XLI.  That  there  be  a  regifler  of  wills  appointed  for  each 
county,  who  fhall  be  commiflioned  by  the  governor,  on  the 
joint  recommendation  of  the  Senate  and  Houfeof  Delegates  ;  and 
that  upon  the  death,  reiignation,  difqualification,  or  removal 
out  of  the  county,  by  any  regifler  of  wills,  in  the  reccis  of  the 
General  Affembly,  the  governor,  with  the  advice  of  the  coun- 
cil may  appoint  and  commiffion  a  fit  and  proper  perion  to  fuch 
vacant  office,  to  hold  the  fame  until  the  meeting  of  the  General 
Affembly. 

XLII.  That  fheriffs  fhall  be  elecled  in  each  countv,  by 
ballot,  every-  third  year,  thai*  is  to  fay,  two  perions  for  the 
office   of   fheriff    for    each    county,   the    one    of   whom    having 
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the  majority  of  votes,  or  if  both  have  an  equal  number  either 
of  them,  at  the  difcretion  of  the  governor,  to  be  commiffioned 
by  the  governor  for  the  faid  office,  and  having  ferved  for  three 
years,  fuch  perfon  {hall  be  ineligible  for  the  four  years  next 
fucceeding,  bond  with  fecurity  to  be  taken  every  year  as  ufual, 
and  no  fheriff  fhall  be  qualified  to  a£fc  before  the  fame  is  given. 
In  cafe  of  death,  refufal,  refignation,  difqualification,  or  remov- 
al out  of  the  county,  before  the  expiration  of  the  three  years, 
the  other  perfon,  chofen  as  aforefaid,  fhall  be  commiffioned 
by  the  governor  to  execute  the  faid  office  for  the  rifidue  of 
the  faid  three  years,  the  faid  perfon  giving  bond  with  fecurity 
as  aforefaid  :  and  in  cafe  of  his  death,  refufal,  refignation,  dif- 
qualification,  or  removal  out  of  the  county,  before  the  expi- 
ration of  the  faid  three  years,  the  governor,  with  the  advice  of 
the  council,  may  nominate  and  commiffion  a  fit  and  proper 
perfon  to  execute  the  faid  office  for  the  refidue  of  the  faid  three 
years,  the  faid  perfon  giving  bond  and  fecurity  as  aforefaid. 
The  election  fhall  be  held  at  the  fame  time  and  place  appointed 
for  the  eleftion  of  delegates  :  and  the  juftices  there  fummoned  to 
attend  for  the  prefervation  of  the  peace,  fhall  be  judges  thereof, 
and  of  the  qualification  of  candidates,  who  fhall  appoint  a  clerk 
to  take  the  ballots.  All  freemen  above  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years,  having  a  freehold  of  fifty  acres  of  land  in  the  county  in 
which  they  offer  to  ballot,  and  refiding  therein  ;  and  all  free- 
men above  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  and  having  property 
in  the  State  above  the  value  of  thirty  pounds  current  money, 
and  having  refided  in  the  county  in  which  they  offer  to  ballot 
one  whole  year  next  preceding  the  election,  fhall  have  a  right 
of  fuftrage  ;  no  perfon  to  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  fheriff  for 
a  county,  but  an  inhabitant  of  the  faid  county  above  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years,  and  having  real  and  perfonal  property  in  the 
State  above  the  value  of  one  thoufand  pounds  current  money. 
The  juftices  aforefaid  fhall  examine  the  ballots,  and  the  two 
candidates  properly  qualified,  having  in  each  countv  the  majo- 
rity of  legal  ballots,  fhall  be  declared  duly  elected  for  the  office 
of  fheriff  for  i'uch  county,  and  returned  to  the  governor  and  coun- 
cil, with  a  certificate  of  the  number  of  ballots  for  each  of  them. 

XLIII.  That  every  perfon  who  {hall  offer  to  vote  for  dele- 
gates, or  for  the  election  of  the  fenate,  or  for  the  fheriff,  fhall 
(if  required  by  any  three  perfons  qualified  to  vote)  before  he  be 
admitted  to  poll,  take  fuch  oath  or  affirmation  of  fupport.and 
fidelity  to  this  State,  as  this  Convention  or  the  legiflature  {hall 
dircft. 
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XLIV.  That  a  juftice  of  the  peace  may  be  eligible  as  a  fe- 
natcr,  delegate,  or  member  of  the  council,  and  may  continue 
to  act  as  a  juftice  of  the  peace. 

XLV.  That  no  field  officer  of  the  militia  be  eligible  as  a  fe~ 
nator,   delegate,   or  member  of  the  council. 

XLVI.  That  all  civil  officers  hereafter  to  be  appointed  for 
the  feveral  counties  of  this  State,  fhall  have  been  refidents  of 
the  county  refpeftively,  for  which  they  fhall  be  appointed,  fix 
months  next  before  their  appointment,  and  fhall  continue 
refidents  of  their  County  refpeftively,  during  their  continuance 
in  office. 

XLVII.  That  the  judges  of  the  General  Court,  and  juftices 
of  the  county  courts,  may  appoint  the  clerks  of  their  refpeftive 
courts,  and  in  cafe  of  refufal,  death,  refignation,  difqualification, 
or  removal  out  of  the  county,  of  any  of  the  faid  county  clerks, 
in  the  vacation  of  the  county  court  of  which  he  is  clerk,  the 
governor,  with  the  advice  of  the  council,  may  appoint  and 
commiffion  a  fit  and  proper  perfon  to  fuch  vacant  office  refpeft- 
ively,  to  hold  the  fame  until  the  meeting  of  the  next  General 
Court,   or  county  court,   as  the  cafe  may  be. 

XLVIII.  That  the  governor  for  the  time  being,  with  the 
advice  and  confent  of  the  council,  may  appoint  the  chancellor, 
and  all  judges  and  juftices,  the  attorney-general,  naval  officers, 
officers  in  the  regular  land  and  fea  fervice,  officers  of  the  militia, 
regifters  of  the  land  office,  furveyors,  and  all  other  civil 
officers  of  government,  (aiTeiTors,  conftables  and  overfeers  of 
the  roads  only  excepted)  and  may  alfo  fufpend  or  remove  any 
civil  officer  who  has  not  a  commiffion  during  good  behaviour  ; 
and  may  fufpend  any  militia  officer  for  one  month  ;  and  may 
alio  fufpend  or  remove  any  regular  officer  in  the  land  or  fea 
fervice  ;  and  the  governor  may  remove  or  fufpend  any  militia 
officer  in  pursuance  of  the  judgment  of  a  court  martial. 

XLIX.  That  all  civil  officers  of  the  appointment  of  the 
governor  and  council,  .who  do  not  hold  commiffions  during 
good  behaviour,  fhall  be  appointed  annually  in  the  third  week 
of  November ;  but  if  any  of  them  fhall  be  re-appointed,  they 
may  continue  to  aft  without  any  new  commiffion  or  qualifica- 
tion ;  and  every  officer,  though  not  re-appointed,  fhall  continue 
to  aft  until  the  perfon  who  fhall  be  appointed  and  commiffioned 
in  his  ftead  fhall  be  qualified. 

L.  That  the  governor,  every  member  *of  the  council,  and 
every  judge  and  juftice,  before  they  aft  as  fuch,  fhall  refpe£t.ively 
take  an  oath,    "  That   he   will  not,   through  favour^   affection  or 
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partiality,  vote  for  any  perfon  to  office,  and  that  he  will  vote 
for  fuch  perfon  as  in  his  judgment  and  confcience  he  believes 
mod  fit  and  bed  qualified  for  the  office  ;  and  that  he  has  not 
made,  nor  will  make  any  promife  or  engagement  to  give  his  vote 
or  interefl  in  favour  of  any  perfon." 

LI.  That  there  be  two  regiflers  of  the  land  office,  one  upon 
the  weftern  and  one  upon  the  eaflern  fhore  ;  that  Ihort  extracts? 
of  the  grant,  and  certificates  of  the  land  on  the  weftern  and 
eaflern  fhores  refpeclively  be  made  in  feparate  books,  at  the 
public  expenfe,  and  depofited  in  the  offices  of  the  faid  regiflers 
in  fuch  manner  as  fhall  hereafter  be  provided  by  the  General 
Affembly. 

LII.  That  every  chancellor,  judge,  regifler  of  wills,  com- 
miflioner  of  the  loan  office,  attorney-general,  fherifT,  treafurer, 
naval  officer,  regifler  of  the  land  office,  regifler  of  the  chancery 
court  and  every  clerk  of  the  common  law  courts,  furveyor, 
and  auditor  of  the  public  accounts,  before  he  acts  as  fuch,  fhall 
take  an  oath,  "  that  he  will  not,  directly  or  indirectly;  receive 
any  fee  or  reward  for  doing  his  office  of 

but  what  is  or  fhall  be  allowed  by  law :  nor  will  directly  of 
indirectly  receive  the  profits,  or  any  part  of  the  profits  of 
any  office  held  by  any  other  perfon  :  and  that  he  does  not 
hold  the  fame  office  in  trufl,  or  for  the  benefit  of  any  other 
perfon." 

LIII.  That  if  any  governor,  chancellor,  judge,  regifler  of 
wills,  attorney-general,  regifler  of  the  land  office,  regifler  of 
the  chancery  court,  or  any  clerk  of  the  common  law  courts,, 
treaiurer,  naval  officers,  fheriff,  furveyor  or  auditor  of  public 
accounts,  fhall  receive,  directly  or  indirectly,  at  any  time,  the 
profits,  or  any  part  of  the  profits,  of  any  office  held  by  any 
other  perfon,  during  his  acting  in  the  office  to  which  he  is 
appointed,  his  election,  appointment  and  commiilion,  on  con- 
viction in  a  court  of  law,  by  oath  of  two  credible  witneffesj 
fhall  be  void,  and  he  fhall  fuffer  the  punifhment  for  wilful  and 
corrupt  perjury,  or  be  banifned  this  State  for  ever,  or  disquali- 
fied for  ever  from  holding  any  office  or  place  of  trufl  or  profit, 
as  the  court  may  adjudge, 

LIV.  That  if  any  perfon  fhall  give  any  bribe,  prefent  or 
reward,  or  any  promife,  or  any  fecufity  for  the  payment  or 
delivery  of  any  money,  or  any  other  thing,  to  obtain  or  procure 
a  vote  to  be  governor,  fenntor,  Delegate  to  Congreis  or  Affem- 
bly,  member  of  the  council,  or  judge,  or  to  be  appointed  to 
any    of  the    faid    offices,  or  to  any  office  of  profit  or  trufl,   now 
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created  or  hereafter  to  be  created  in  this  State  ;  the  pcrfon  giv- 
ing, and  the  perfdn  receiving  the  fame,  on  conviftion  in  a  court 
of  law,  fhall  be  for  ever  difqualified  to  hold  any  office  of  truft 
or  profit  in  this  State. 

LV.  That  every  perfdn  appointed  to  any  office  of  profit  or 
trull  fhall,  before  he  enters  on  the  execution  thereof,  take  the 
following  oath,  to  wit,  "  I  A.  B„  do  fwear,  That  I  do  not  hold 
myfelf  bound  in  allegiance  to  the  King  of  Great-Britain,  and 
that  I  will  be  faithful,  and  bear  true  allegiance  to  the  State  of 
Maryland,"  and  fhall  alio  fubferibe  a  declaration  of  his  belief  in 
the   Chriftian  religion. 

LVI.  That  there  be  a  court  of  appeals,  compofed  of  perfons 
of  integrity  and  found  judgment  in  the  law,  whole  judgment 
fhall  be  final  and  conclufive  in  all  cafes  of  appeal  from  the  Ge- 
neral Court,  Court  of  Chancery,  and  Court  of  Admiralty  :  that 
one  perfon  of  integrity  and  found  judgment  in  the  law  be  ap- 
pointed chancellor  :  that  three  perfons  of  integrity  and  found 
judgment  in  the  law  be  appointed  judges  of  the  court  now  called 
the  Provincial  Court  ;  and  that  the  fame  court  be  hereafter  cal- 
led and  known  by  the  name  of  The  General  Court;  which 
court  fhall  fit  on  the  weftern  and  eaflern  fhores  for  transacting 
and  determining  the  bufinefs  of  the  refpective  fhores,  at  fuch. 
times  and  places  as  the  future  legiflature  of  this  State  fhall  direct 
and  appoint. 

LVII.  That  the  ftile  of  all  laws  runs  thus,  Be  it  entitled,  by 
the  General  AJfembly  of  Maryland ;  that  all  public  commiffions 
and  grants  run  thus,  The.  State  of  Maryland.,  &c.  and  fhall  be 
figned  by  the  governor,  and  attefted  by  the  chancellor,  with  the 
feal  of  the  State  annexed,  except  military  commiffions,  which  fhall 
not  be  attefted  by  the  chancellor,  or  have  the  feal  of  the  State 
annexed  :  that  all  writs  fhall  run  in  the  fame  ftile,  and  be  tefted, 
fealed  and  figned  as  ufual  :  that  all  indictments  fhall  conclude, 
Againfl  the  Peace,  Government,  and  Dignity   of  the  State. 

LVIII.  That  all  penalties  and  forfeitures,  heretofore  goin?  to 
the  King  or  proprietary,  fhall  go  to  the  State,  fave  only  fuch  as 
tlie  General  Afiembly  may  abolifh  or  otherwife  provide  for. 

LIX.  That  this  Form  of  Government,  and  the  Declaration  of 
Rights,  and  no  part  thereof,  fhall  be  altered,  changed  or  abolifh_ 
ed,  unlefs  a  bill  fo  to  alter,  change  or  abolifh  the  fame,  fhall  pafs 
the  General  AfTembly,  and  be  publifhed  at  leaft  three  months 
before  a  new  election,  and  fhall  be  confirmed  by  the  General 
AfTembly  after  a  new  election  of  delegates,  in  the  fir  ft  feffion 
after  fuch    new   election  :   provided,  that  nothing    in  this    Form 
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©f  Government  which  relates  to  the  eaftern  fhore  particularly,- 
fhall  at  any  time  hereafter  be  altered,  unlefs  for  the  alteration  and 
confirmation  there  of  at  teaft  two-thirds  of  all  the  members  of  each 
branch  of  the  General  Aflembly  fhall  concur. 

LX.  That  every  bill  paiTcd  by  the  General  AiTembly,  when 
engroffed,  flialt  be  prefented  by  the  fpeaker  of  the  Houfe  of  De- 
legates, in  the  fenate,  to  the  governor  for  the  time  being,  who 
{hall  fign  the  fame,  and  thereto  affix  the  great  feal,  in  the  pre- 
fence  of  the  members  of  both  Houfes.  Every  law  fhall  be  re- 
corded in  the  General  Court-Office  of  the  weftern  fhore,  and  in 
due  time  printed,  published,  and  certified  under  the  great  feal, 
to  the  feveral  county  courts,  in  the  fame  manner  as  hath  been 
heretofore  u fed  in  this  State. 

This  Declaration   of    Rights  and   Frame   of    Government    was 

o 

affented  to,  and  paffed  in  Convention  of  the  Delegates  of  the 
freemen  of  Maryland,  begun  and  held  at  the  city  of  Annapolis^ 
the  14th  of  Auguft,  A.  D.  1776. 
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EXPENSES  OF  GOVERNMENT  AND  TAXES. 

The  annual  expenfes  of  government  are  eflimated  at  about 
twenty  thouland  pounds  currency.  The  revenue  arifes  chiefly 
from  taxes  on  real  and  perfonal-  property. 


CITY     OF 


WASHINGTON, 


IN*  THE  TERRITORY  OF  COLUMBIA. 

JL  HE  territory  of  Columbia  was  ceded  to  the  United  States  by 
the  States  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  for  the  purpofe  of  eftablifh- 
ing  a  federal  city,  that  might  become  the  permanent  fcat^  of  the 
Federal  Government,  This  city,  now  building,  is  called  after 
the  name  of  that  brave  defender  of  American  liberty  and  fup- 
porter  of  the  rights  of  mankind,  GEORGE  WASHINGTON, 
who  having  vindicated  the  rights  of  his  countrymen,  and  con- 
tributed to  the  efhbliihment  of  his  country's  independence,  has 
been  called  by  the  voice  of  gratitude  and  affection  to  fill  the 
higheft  office  a  generous  and  brave  people  had  to  beftow — this 
city  will  therefore  ftand  as  the  moft  honourable  monument  of 
his  worth  and  the  people's  gratitude  that  could  poflibly  be  erect- 
ed ;  and  we  truft  that  when  it  becomes  the  feat  of  government, 
which  it  is  to  be  after  1800,  that  it  will  recall  to  the  minds  of 
future  legiflators  his  virtues,  and  the  principles  on  which  Ame- 
rican liberty  is  founded,  and  its  government  eftablifhed.  This 
city  (lands  at  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Potomack  and  the  Euftern 
Branch,  in  latitude  380  53'  north,  extending  about  four  miles  up 
each,  including  a  tract  of  territory,  exceeded  in  point  of  con- 
venience, falubrity,  and  beauty,  by  none  in  America,  if  any  in  the 
world  :  for  although  the  land  is  apparently  level,  yet  by  gentle 
and  gradual  iwellings,  a  variety  of  elegant  proipects  are  produ- 
ced, while  there  is  a  lufficient  defcent  to  convey  off  the  water 
occasioned  by   rain. 

Within  the  limits  of  the  city  are  twenty-five  fprings  of  exp- 
edient water  ;  and  by  digging  wells,  water  of  the  bed;  quality 
is  readily  had  ;  befides  theic,  the  dreams  that  now  run- through 
that  territory,  are  alfo  to  be  collected  for  the  u'c  of  the  city. 

The  waters  of  Reedy  branch  and  of  Tiber  creek  inry  alfo  be 
conveyed  to  the  Prefident's  houfe  *  for  the  fource  of  Tiber  creek 
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is  elevated  about  two  hundred  and  thirty- fix  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  tide  in  the  faid  creek,  and  the  perpendicular  height  of  the 
ground  on  which  the  capital  is  to  ftand,  is  feventy-eight  feef 
above  the  level  of  the  tide  in  the  lame  :  the  water  of  Tiber 
creek  may,  therefore,  be  conveyed  to  the  capital,  and  after  water- 
ing that  part  of  the  city?  may  be  deftined  to  other  ufeful 
purpoles. 

The  Eaftern  Branch  is  one  of  the  fared  and  moft  commodious 
harbours  in  America,  being  fufficiently  deep  for  the  largefl 
fhips  for  about  four  miles  above  its  mouth  ;  while,  the  channel 
lies  dole  along  the  edge  of  the  city,  and  affords  a  large  and 
capacious  harbour. 

The  Potomack,  although  only  navigable  for  fmall  craft,  for  a 
confiderablc  diftance  from  its  banks  next  to  the  city,  excepting 
about  half  a  mile  above  the  junction  of  the  rivers,  will  never- 
thelefs  afford  a  capacious  lummer  harbour  ;  as  an  immenfe  num- 
ber of  fhips  may  ride  in  the  great  channel,  oppoiitc  to  and  below 
the  city. 

The  city,  being  fituated  upon  the  great  poll  road,  exaftly 
equi-diilant  from  the  northern  and  fouthern  extremities  of  the 
Union,  and  nearly  lo  from  the  Atlantic  ocean  to  the  Ohio  river, 
upon  the  belt  navigation,  in  the  mid  ft  of  the  richeft  commercial 
territory  in  America,  and  commanding  the  rnoft  extenfive  inter- 
nal resources,  is  bv  far  the  moft  eligible  fituation  for  the  refi- 
dence  of  Congrefs  ;  and  as  it  is  now  pre  fling  forward,  by  the 
public  ipiritcd  enterprife  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and 
by  foreigners,  it  will  grow  up  with  a  degree  of  rapidity,  hither- 
to unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  cities,  and  will  probably  foon 
become  the  admiration  of  the  world,  and  one  of  the  principal 
emporiums  of  American  commerce. 

The  inland  navigation  of  the  Potomack  is  fo  far  advanced,  that 
craft  loaded  with  produce  now  come  down  that  river  and  its 
feveral  branches,  from  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles 
to  the  great  falls,  which  are  within  fourteen  miles  of  the  new 
city.  Thp  canals  at  the  great  and  little  falls  are  nearly  com- 
pleted, and  the  locks  in  luch  forwardness,  that  in  the  courie 
of  the  prefent  year,  the  navigation  will  be  entirely  opened 
between  tide  water  and  the  head  branches  of  the  Potomack, 
which  will  produce  a  communication  by  water  between  the  city 
oi  Washington  and  the  interior  parts  of  Viiginia  and  Maryland, 
by  means  of  the  Potomack,  the  Shannandoah,  the  South 
Branch,  Opeean,  cape  Capon,  Pattcrfofi  $  creek,  Conoocheague, 
and  Monqcaiy,  for  upwards  of  two  hundred  miles,  through 
one    of    the    moft     healthy,    pieaiant,    and    fertile     regions    m 
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in  America,  producing,  in  vaft  abundance,  tobacco  of  fuperior 
quality,  hemp,  Indian  corn,  wheat  and  other  fmall  grain,  with 
fruit  and  vegetables  peculiar  to  America,  in  vaft  abundance, 
and  equal  in  quality  to  any  in  the  United  States. 

The  lands  upon  the  Potomack  above  the  city  of  Wafhington, 
all  around  it,  and  for  fixty  miles  below,  are  high  and  dry, 
abounding  with  innumerable  fprings  of  excellent  Water,  and  are 
well  covered  with  large  timber  of  various  kinds.  A  few  miles 
below  the  city,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Potomack,  are  inexhaufti- 
ble  mountains  of  excellent  free-ftone,  of  the  white  and  red 
Portland  kinds,  of  which  the  public  edifices  in  the  city  are  now 
building.  Above  the  city,  alfo  upon  the  banks  of  the  river, 
are  immenfe  quantities  of  excellent  coal,  lime-ftone,  and  marble, 
with  blue  (late  of  the  bed  quality. 

The  founding  of  this  city  in  fuch  an  eligible  fituation,  and 
upon  fuch  a  liberal  and  elegant  plan,  will  by  future  generations 
be  conlidered  as  a  high  proof  of  the  judgment  and  wifdom  of 
the  prefent  government  of  the  United  States,  and  whilft.its 
name  will  keep  frefh  in  mind  to  the  end  of  time,  the  many  virtues 
and  amiable  qualities  of  the  Prefident,  the  city  itlelf  will  be  a 
ftanding  monument  of  their  public  fpirit. 

The  plan  of  this  city  agreeably  to  the  directions  of  the  Prefi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  was  defigned  and  drawn  by  the  cele- 
brated Major  L'Enfant,  and  is  an  inconceivable  improvement 
upon  all  others,  combining  not  only  convenience,  regularity 
elegance  of  profpecl,  and  a  free  circulation  of  air,  but  every 
thing  grand  and  beautiful  that  can  pofiibly  be  introduced  into  a 
city. 

The  city  is   divided    into   fquares   or    grand   diviiions,   by  the 
ftreets    running    due    north,  fouth,  eaft  and    weft,   which    form 
the  ground-work  of    the  plan.     However,   from  the  capitol,  the 
Preiident's  Houie,  and  fome  of  the   important  areas   in  the   city, 
run    traniverle   avenues    or   diagonal    ftreets,  from    one    material 
object  to    another,   which   not  only  produce  a  variety  of  charm- 
ing profpefts,   but  remove  that  infipid  famenefs  that  renders  fome 
other  great    cities    unpleafmg.      Thefe   great   leading   ftreets   are 
all   one    hundred   and   fixty    feet  wide,   including   a  pavement  of 
ten    feet,  and   a    gravel   walk  of  thirty  feet  planted  with  trees  on 
each    fide,   which    will   leave    eighty  feet  of  paved  ftreet    for  car- 
riages.    The   reft  of  the   ftreets  are  in    general  one    hundred  and 
ten    feet    wide,    with    a    few   only    ninety    feet,    except   North, 
South,  and    Eaft    Capitol    ftreets,    which    are    one  -hundred    and 
fixty    feet.     The   diagonal    ftreets  are  named  after  the  refpe&ive 
States   compofing    the    Union,    while   thofe    running    north    and 
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fouth  arc,  from  .the  capital  .eastward,  named.  Eaft  Firft  Street, 
Eaft  Second  Street,  .&c.  and  thofe  weft  of  it  in  the  lame  manner 
called  Weft  Firft  Street,  Weft  Second  Street,  &c.  thofe  run- 
ning eaft  and  weft  are  from  the  capitol  northward  named. 
North  A  Street,  North  B  Street,  &c.  and  thofe  fouth  of  it  are 
called  South  A  Street,   South  B  Street,   &c. 

The  iquares,  or  divilions  of  the  city,  have  their  numbers 
infertcd  in  the  plan,  and  amount  to  eleven  hundred  and  fifty. 
The  rectangular  fquares  generally  contain  from  three  to  fix  acres, 
and  are  divided  into  lots  of  from  forty  to  eighty  feet  front,  and 
their  depth  from  about  one  hundred  and  ten  to  three  hundred 
feet,  according  to  the  fize  of  the  fquare* 

The  irregular  divifions  produced  by  the  diagonal  ftrects  are 
fome  of  them  fmall,  but  are  generally  invaluable  fituations. 
Their  accute  points  are  all  to  be  cut  off  at  forty  feet,  fo  that 
no  houfe  in  the  city  will  have  an  acute  corner.  The  lots  in 
thefe  irregular  fquares  will  all  turn  at  a  right  angle  with  the 
refpeclive  ftreets,  although  the  backs  of  the  houfes  upon  them 
will  not  ftand  parallel  to  one  another,  which  is  a  matter  of  little 
or  no  confequence. 

By  the  rules  declared  and  published  by  the  Prefident  of  the 
United  States,  for  regulating  the  buildings  within  the  city,  all 
houfes  muft  be  of  ftone  or  brick — their  walls  mult  be  parallel 
to  the  ftrects,  and  either  placed  immediately  upon  them,  or 
withdrawn  therefrom  at  pleafurc.  The  walls  of  all  houfes  upon 
ftreets  one  hundred  and  fixty  feet  wide  muft  be  at  leaft  thirty 
feet  high  ;  but  there  is  no  obligation  impofed  to  build  or  improve 
in  any  limited  time. 

The  area  for  the  capitol,  or  houfe  for  the  legiflative  bodies, 
is  fituated  upon  the  moft  beautiful  eminence  in  the  city,  about 
a  mile  from  the  Eaftern  Branch,  and  not  much  more  from  the 
Potomack,  commanding  a  full  and  complete  view  of  every  part 
of  the  city,  as  well  as  a  confiderable  extent  of  the  country 
around.  The  Prefident-s  houfe  will  ftand  upon  a  riling  ground, 
not  far  from  the  banks  of  the  Potomack,  pofTeOing  a  delightful 
water  profpecl,  together  with  a  commanding  view  of  the  capitol, 
and  fome  other  material  parts  of  the  city. 

Due  fouth  from  the  Prefident's  houfe,  and  due  weft  from 
the  capitol,  run  two  great  plea  lure  parks  or  m;:lls,  which  inter, 
iccx  and  terminate  upon  the  banks  of  the  Potomack.  and  are  to 
be  ornamented  at  the  fides  by  a  variety  of  elegant  buildings,  and 
houles  for  foreign  minifters,   &c. 

Interfperfed  through  the  city,  where  the  moft  material  ftreets 
crofs  one  another,  arc  a   variety  of  open    areas,   formed    in   vari- 
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ous  regular    figures,  which  in  great 'cities  are  extremely  ufefu]; 
and  ornamental. 

Fifteen  of  the  bed  of  thefe  areas  are  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  different  States  compofing  the  Union. ;  not  only  to  bear  their 
refpe£tive  names,  but  as  proper  places  for  them  tfoerea;  ftatues? 
obelifks,  or  colums,  to  the  memory  of  their  favourite  eminent 
men.  Upon  the  fmall  eminence,  where  a  line  due  weft  from 
the  capitol,  and  due  fouth  from  the  Prefident's  houfe  would 
interfect.,  is  to  be  erected  an  equeftrain  ftatue  of  General 
Washington.  The  building  where  Maflfechufetts  and  Georgia 
ftreet  meets,  is  intended  for  a  Marine  Hofpital,  with  its  gar- 
dens. 

The  area  at  the  fouth  end  of  Eaft  Eight  Street  is  for  the 
general  exchange,  and  its  public  walks,  &c. — -The  broad  black 
line,  which  runs  along  part  of  North  B  ftreet,  and,  feparatinp-, 
joins  the  Eaftern  Branch  at  two  places,  is  a  canal,  which  is  to 
be  eighty  feet  wide,  and  eight  feet  deep.  The  area,  where 
South  G  ftree't  eroffes  the  canal,  is  intended  to  contain  a  city 
hall,  and  a  bafon  of  water  ;  there  being  a  very  large  fpring  in 
the  middle  of  it, 

The  area,  at    the  junction  of  the  rivers,  is  for  a   fort,  maga- 
zines, and  arfenals. 

At    the   eaft  end   of  Eaft  Capitol  Street  is  to  be   a    bridge,  and 
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the  prefent  ferry  is  at  the  lower  end  of  Kentucky   ftreet,   where 

the    great    road   now    erodes    the   Eaflern    Branch.      The    Tiber, 

which   is   the    principal    ftream   that  paries  through   the    cilv,  is 

to    be    collected    in    a    grand   relcrvoir  bcfide   the  Capitol,    from 

whence  k  will  be  carried  in   pipes  to  different  parts  of  the  city  ; 

while  its  furplus  will  fall    down    in   beautiful    cafcades,  through 

the    public    gardens   weft   of   the   capitol     into    the    canal.      In 

various   parts   of  the  city,  places  are  allotted   for  market   houfes3 

churches,  colleges,   theatres,   &c.     In  order  to   execute  the  plan 

a  true  meridional  line  was  drawn  by  celefaal  obfervation,   which 

paffes  through  the  area  intended  for  the   capitol.      This   line   was 

croffed    by    another,   running   due    eaft   and    weft,   which    pafles 

through   the  fame  area.     Thefe  lines  were  accurately   meafured 

and  made  the  bafi's  on  which  the  whole   plan   was  executed.     All 

the  lines  were  ran  by  a   tranfit    inftrument,  and  the  acute  angles 

determined  by    actual   meafurement,-  thus  leaving   nothing  to  the 

uncertainty  of  the  compafs. 

The  Prefident  of  the  United   States  in  locating  the   feat  of  the 

city,   prevailed  upon  the  proprietors  of  the  foil  to  cede   a  certain 

portion  of  the  lots  in  every  fituation,  to  be  fold  by  his  direction, 

"and  the  proceeds   to   be   folely  applied   to  the  public   buildings. 
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and  other  works  of  public  utility  within  the  city.  This  grant 
will  produce  about  fifteen  thoufand  lots,  and  will  be  fufficient, 
not  only  to  ere£t  the  public  buildings,  but  to  dig  the  canal, 
condu£t  water  through  the  city,  and  to  pave  and  light  the 
ftreets,  which  will  fave  a  heavy  tax  that  arifes  in  other 
cities,  and  confequently  render  the  lots  confiderably  more 
valuable. 

The  grants  of  money  made  by  Virginia  and  Maryland  being 
fufficient^  few  of  the  public  lots  were  fold,  till  the  17th  day  of 
September,  1793,  when  the  demand  was  eonfiderable,  as  the 
monied  men  in  Europe  and  America  had  turned  their  attention 
to  this  great  national  objecl:. 

At  the  clofe  of  the  year  1792,  molt  of  the  flreets  were  run, 
and  the  fquares  divided  into  lots.  The  canal  was  partly  dug, 
and  the  greateft  part  of  the  materials  provided  for  the  public 
buildings,  which  are  entirely  of  free-done  polifhed,  and  are 
now  carrying  on  with  all  poffible  expedition.  Several  private 
houfes  were  erefted,  and  a  great  many  proprietors  of  lots  were 
preparing  to  build.  The  city  now  makes  a  noble  appearance, 
many  of  the  public  buildings  being  in  great  forwardnefs,  or 
finifhed,  and  a  great  number  of  houles  built.  In  the  month  of 
June  laft,  eleven  thoufand  artificers,  befides  labourers,  were 
employed  in  the  different  works. 

The  public  lots  in  the  city  of  Wafhington  open  a  large  field 
for  fpeculation  in  America,  and  there  is  every  probability  of  their 
being  run  up  to  an  enormous  price,  as  the  public  buildings  are 
advanced  ;  for  although  lands  in  America,  from  their  quantity 
are  lefs  valuable  than  thofe  in  Britain,  yet  lots  in  cities  generally 
fell  high. 
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SITUATION,  EXTENT,  &c. 


HIS  State  is  fttuated  between  o°  and  8°  weft  longitude  from 
Philadelphia,   and  360    30',    and    400     30'    north    latitude.      Its 
length  is  about  four  hundred  and  forty-fix  miles,  and  its  breadth 
two  hundred  and  twenty-four.      It   is    bounded    on  the    eaft  by 
the  Atlantic,  on    the   north  by  a  line    of    latitude,     eroding    the 
eafterri   fhore    through    Watkins's    Point,    being   about    3^   5*?' 
north  latitude  ;   from   thence  by  a  ftraight  line  to  Cinquac,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Potomack  ;   thence  by  the  Potomack,  which   is 
Common    to  Virginia  and  Maryland,   to  the  firft  fountain  of  its 
northern   branch  ;   thence    by   a   meridian  line,   palling   through 
.that  fountain  till   it   interietls   a  line   running    eaft  and   weft,  in 
latitude    39°  43'  42  4"   which  divides   Maryland   from  Pennfyl- 
vania,  which   was  marked  by  Meifrs.  Mafon  and  Dixon  ;   thence 
by   that  line,  and   a  continuation  of  it   weftwardly  to    the  com- 
pletion of  five  degrees  of  longitude  from  the  eaftern    boundary 
of  Pennsylvania,  in   the    fame  latitude,    and    thence   by   a  me;i- 
dian  line  to  the  Ohio  ;   on  the  weft  by  the  Ohio  and  Miftiftippi 
to  latitude    36*  30'  north  ;   and  on  the  fouth  by    the  line  of  lati- 
tude   laft-mentioned.       By   admealurements  through    nearly  the 
whole  of  this  laft  line,  and  fupp  Vying  the  unmeafured  parts  from 
good  data,   the  Atlantic   and  Miftiflippi   are    found    in  this    lati- 
tude   to    be    feven    hundred  and  fifty-eight  miles   diftant,    equal 
to  1 30    38'    of    longitude,    reckoning   fifty-five   miles  and   three 
thoufand  one   hundred  and   forty-four  feet   to  the   degree.      This 
being  our  comprehenfion  of   American    longitude,    that  of    their 
htitude/takeh  between    this   and    Mafon  and    Dixon's  line  is  o° 
13'  42  4",  equal  to  about   two  hundred    and  twenty-three  miles, 
Vol    III.  L 
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fuppcfing  a  degree  of  a  great  circle  to  be  fixty-nine  miles, 
eight  hundred  and  iixty-four  feet  as  computed  by  Cafiini. 
Iheie  boundaries  include  an  area  fomewhat  triangular,  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-one  thoufand  five  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  fquare  miles,  whereof,  feventy-nine  thoufand  fix  hundred 
and  fifty  lie  weffward  of  the  Allegany  mountains,  and  fifty-feven 
thoufand  and  thirty-four  weffward  of  the  meridian  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Great  Kanhawa.  This  State  is  therefore  one 
third  larger  than  the  iilands  of  Great-Britain  and  Ireland, 
which  are  reckoned  at  eighty-eight  thoufand  three  hundred  and 
hfty-leven   fquare  miles. 

Thefe  limits  refult  from,  lft,  The  antient  charters  from  the 
crown  of  England.  2d,  The  grant  of  Maryland  to  Lord  Balti- 
more, and  the  iubfequent  determinations  of  the  Britifh  court  as 
to  the  extent  of  that  grant.  3d,  The  grant  of  Pennfylvania  to 
William  Penn,  and  a  compact  been  the  General  AfTemblies  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  and  Pennfylvania  as  to  the  extent 
of  that  grant.  4th,  The  grant  of  Carolina,  and  actual  location 
of  its  northern  boundary,  by  confent  of  both  parties.  5th,  The 
treaty  of  Paris  of  1763.  6th,  The  confirmation  of  the  charters 
of  the  neighbouring  States  by  the  Convention  of  Virginia  at 
the  time  of  constituting  their  Commonwealth.  7th,  The  cef- 
iion  made  by  Virginia  to  Congrefs  of  all  the  lands  to  which 
they  had  title  on  the  north  fide  of  the  Ohio. 

CLIMATE. 

In  an  extend ve  country,  it  will  be  expected  that  the  climate 
is  not  the  fame  in  all  its  parts.  It  is  remarkable  that,  proceed- 
ing on  the  fame  parallel  of  latitude  wefierly,  the  climate  be- 
comes colder  in  like  manner  as  when  you  proceed  northwardly. 
This  continues  to  be  the  cafe  till  you  attain  the  iummit  of  the 
Allegany,  which  is  the  his  heft  land  between  the  ocean  and 
the  Miffiffippi.  From  thence,  defcending  in  the  fame  latitude 
to  the  Miffiffippi,  the  change  reverfes  ;  and,  if  we  may  believe 
travellers,  it  becomes  warmer  there  than  it  is  in  the  fame  lati- 
tude on  the  fea  fide.  Their  teftimony  is  (Lengthened  by  the 
vegetables  and  animals  which  iubfid  and  multiply  there  natu- 
rally, and  do  not  on  the  fea  coafl.  Thus  catalpas  grow  fponta- 
neoully  on  the  Miffiffippi,  as  far  as  the  latitude  of  37°,  and 
reeds  as  far  as  380.  Parrpquets  even  winter  on  the  Scioto,  in 
the  39th  degree  ol   latitude. 
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The  fouth-weil  winds,  eaft  of  the  mountains,  are  mod  pre- 
dominant. Next  to  thefe,  on  the  Tea  coaft,  the  riorth-eaft,  and 
at  the  mountains,  the  north-well  winds  prevail.  The  differ- 
ence between  thefe  winds  is  very  great.  The  north- eaft  is  load- 
ed with  vapour,  infomuch  that  the  fait  manufacturers  have 
found  that  their  chryitals  would  not  (hoot  while  that  blows  5 
it  occafions  a  diftreffing  chill,  and  a  heavinefs  and  depreiTion  cf 
"the  fpirits.  The  north-weft  is  dry.,  cooling,  elaftic,  and  animat- 
ing. The  eaft  and  fouth-eaft  breezes  come  on  generally  in  the 
afternoon.  They  have  advanced  into  the  country  very  fenfib'iy 
within  the  memory  of  people  now  living.  Mr.  Jefferfon  reckons 
the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  to  be  cj8Q  above  and  6Q  below 
o,  in  Fahrenheit's  thermometer. 

That  ^fluctuation  between  heat  and  cold,  fo  deftruclive  to 
fruit,  in  the  fpring  feafon,  prevails  lefs  in  Virginia  than  in  Penn- 
fylvania  ;  nor  is  the  overflowing  of  the  rivers  in  Virginia  lo 
extenfive  or  fo  frequent  at  that  feafon,  as  thole  of  the  New- 
England  States  ;  becaufe  the  fnows  in  the  former  do  not  lie 
accumulating  all  winter,  to  be  diffolved  all  at  once  in  the 
fpring,  as  they  do  fometimes  in  the  latter.  In  Virginia,  below 
the  mountains,  fnow  feldom  lies  more  than  a  day  or  two,  and 
feldom  a  week  ;  and  the  large  rivers  feldom  freeze  over.  The 
fluctuation  of  weather,  however,  is  fufheient  to  render  the 
winters  and  fprings  very  unwholelome,  as  the  inhabitants  dur- 
ing thofe  feafons  have   to  walk  in  almofh  perpetual  mire. 

The  months  of  June  and  July,  though  often  the  hotted,  are 
the  moft  healthy  in  the  year.  The  weather  is  then  dry  and 
lefs  liable  to  change  than  in  Auguft  and  September,  when  the 
rain  commences,   and  hidden  variations  take  place. 

On  the  fea  coaft,  the  land  is  low,  generally  within  twelve 
feet  of  the  level  of  the  fea,  interfered  in  ail  directions  with 
fait  creeks  and  rivers,  the  heads  of  which  form  iwamps  and 
marines,  and  fenny  ground,  covered  with  water  in  wet  lea- 
fons.      The  uncultivated  lands  are    covered  with   large   trees  and 

o 

thick  underwood.  The  vicinitv  of  the  fea,  and  fait  creeks 
"End  rivers,  occafion  a  conftant  moiflure  and  warmth  of  the 
atmofphere,  fo  that  although  under  the  fame  latitude,  one  hun- 
dred or  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  the  country,  deep 
fnows,  and  frozen  rivers  frequently  happen,  for  a  fhort  feafon, 
yet  here  fuch  occurrences  are  confidered  as  phenomena  ;  lor 
thefe  reafons,  the  trees  are  often  in  bloom  as  early  as  the  lull  oi 
February  ;   from   this  period,    however,   till    the.   end    of    April^ 
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the  inhabitants  are  incommoded  by  cold  rains,  piercing  winds, 
and  {harp  froiis,  which  {ubje£fc  them  to  the  inflammatory  difr 
eafes,  known  here  under  the  names  of  pleurify  and  pe- 
ripneumony. 

FACE  OF  THE  COUNTRY,  MOUNTAINS,  RIVERS,  &cf 

The  whole  country  below  the  mountains,  which  are  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty,  fome  fay  two  hundred  miles  from  the 
fea,  is  level,  and  fcems  from  various  appearances  to  have  been 
once  waihed  by  the  lea.  The  land  between  York  and  James 
rivers  is  very  level,  and  its  furface  about  forty  feet  above  high 
water  mark.  It  appears,  from  obfervation,  to  have  anien  to  its 
p relent  height,  at  different  periods  far  diftant  from  each  other,, 
and  that  at  thefe  periods  it  was  wafhed  by  the  lea  ;  for  nean; 
York-town,  where  the  banks  are  perpendicular,  you  fir  11  fee  a 
Jiraturri;  intermixed  with  fmall  {hells,  relembling  a  mixture  of 
clay  and  fand,  and  about  five  feet  thick  ;  on  this  lies  horizon- 
tally, fmall  white  fhells,  cockle,  clam,  &c.  an  inch  or  two 
thick  ;  then  a  body  of  earth  (imilar  to  that  firft  mentioned,  eigh- 
teen inches  thick  ;  then  a  layer  of  fhells  and  another  body  of 
earth  ;  on  this  a  layer  of  three  feet  of  white  fhells  mixed  with 
fand,  on  which  lay  a  body  of  oyfter  fhells  fix  feet  thick,  which 
are  covered  with  earth  to  the  furfaee.  The  oyiler  fhells  are  i'o 
united  by  a  very  ftrong  cement  that  they  fall,  only  when  un- 
dermined, and  then  in  large  bodies,  from  one  to  twenty  tons 
weight.  Thcv  have  the  appearance  on  the  fhore  of  large 
rocks.* 

Theie  appearances  continue  in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree  in  the 
banks  of  lames  river,  one  hundred  miles  from  the  lea  ;  the 
appearances  then  vary,  and  the  banks  are  filled  with  fhaiks, 
i  teeth,  bones  of  large  and  fmall  fiih  petrified,  and  many  other 
petrifactions,  fome  relembling  the  bones  of  land  and  other  ani- 
mals, and  alio  vegetable  fubitances,  Thefe  appearances  are  not 
confined  to  the  river  banl^s,  but  are  feen  in  various  places  in 
gullies  at  confiderabje  dillances  from  the  rivers.  In  one  part  of 
the  State  for  feventy  miles  in  length)  by  finking  a  wellj  your  ap- 
parently come  to  the  bottom  of  what  was  formerly  a  water-courie. 
And  even  as  high  up  as  Botetourt  county,  among  the  Allegany 
mountains,  there  is  a  tracl,  of  land,  judged  to  be  forty  thouiand 
acres,  iurrounded  on  every  fide  by  mountains,   which  is  entirely 
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covered  with  oyfter  and  cockle  fheils,  and,  by  forae  gullies, 
they  appear  to  be  of  confiderable  depth.  A  plantation  at  Day's 
Point,  on  James  river,  of  as  many  as  one  thouland  acres,  ap- 
pears at  a  diftance  as  if  covered  with  fnow,  but  on  examination 
the  white  appearance  is  found  to  arife  from  a  bed  of  clam  fheils, 
which  by    repeated    plowing    have  become  fine   and  mixed    with 

the  earth. 

It    is   worthy   notice,   that    the    mountains    in    this    State    arc 
not  folltary  and  fcattered  confufedly  over  the    face   of   the    coun- 
try ;   but   commence    at    about  one  hundred    and  fifty  miles  from 
the  lea  coaft:,   are    difpofed    in   ridges    one   behind    another,   run- 
ning   nearly    parallel  with  the  fea  coaft,   though  rather  approach- 
in^  it  as  they  advance    north-eaftwardly.      To   the  fouth-weft,    as 
the   tra£t    of    country    between  the  lea  coaft  and    the    Mifhihppi. 
becomes    narrower,   the    mountains  converge  into  a  {ingle  ridge  : 
which,  as    it  approaches  the  gulph  of  Mexico,  lubfides  into  plain 
countrv,   and  gives  rife  to  lome  of  the  waters   of  that  gulph,    and 
particularly    to    a    river    called    Apalachicola,   probably   from  the 
Apalachies,   an   Indian    nation    formerly   refiding  on   it.      Hence 
the    mountains    giving    rife    to    that    river,    and    feen    from    its 
various    parts,    were    called    the    Apalacian    mountains,   being    in 
fa£t    the    end    or    termination    only    of  the    great    ridges   palling 
through   the   continent.      European  geographers,   however,   have 
extended  the  fame  north- wardly  as  far  as  the  mountains  extend- 
ed ;   fome  giving   it    after  their  fcparation    into    different    ridges, 
to  the  Blue  Ridge,    others    to    the    North    mountains,   others    to 
the    Allegany,   others    to.   the    Laurel    Ridge,   as  may   be  feen  in 
their  different  maps.      But  none  of  theie  ridges  were  ever  known 
by  that    name   to  the    inhabitants,   either  native  or  emigrant,   but 
as  they  law  them    fo    called    in    European    maps.      In    the    fame 
direction  generally  are  the   veins    of   lime-Hone,   coal,   and   other 
minerals    hitherto    dilcovered  :   and    io    ranee    the     falls    of    the 
great    rivers.      But    the    couries    of   the    great    rivers  are  at  right 
angles  with    theie.      James  and  the  Potomack    penetrate    through 
all    the    ridges    of  mountains   eaftward    of   the    Allegany,    which 
is  broken  by  no  water-courie.      It    is    in    fact    the    {pine    of    the 
country    between    the  Atlantic  on  one  fide,   and  the    MilTifiippi 
and  St.  Lawrence  on  the  other.      The    paffage    of   the  Potomack 
through    the    Blue  Ridge    is  perhaps  one  of  the  moll  ftupendous' 
icenes  in  nature.      You  (land  on  a  very  high  point  of  land.      On 
your  right  comes  up  the    Shenandoah,   having  ranged    along    trie 
foot  of  the  mountain  an  hundred  miles    to    leek  a  vent  ;   on  your 
left  approaches    the    Potomack,   in  quefl  of  a  paflagc  alio  :   in  the 
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moment  of  their  jun&ion,  they  rufti  together  againfi:  (he 
mountain,  rend  it  afunder,  and  pais  off  to  the  ici.  The  firft 
plance  of  this  fecne  hurries  our  fenfes  into  the  opinion,  that 
this  earth  has  been  created  in  time,  that  the  mountains  were 
formed  fir  ft,  that  the  rivers  began  to  flow  afterwards;  that  in 
this  place  particularly  they  have  been  dammed  up  by  the  Blue 
Ridp_e  of  mountains,  and  have  formed  an  ocean  which  filled 
the  whole  valley  ;  that  continuing  to  rile,  they  have  at  length 
broken  over  at  this  fpot,  and  have  torn  the  mountain  down 
from  its  fummit  to  its  ba(e.  The  piles  of  rock  oji  each  hand, 
but  particularly  on  the  Shenandoah,  the  evident  marks  of  their 
difruption  and  avuliion  from  their  beds  by  the  moft  powerful 
aoents  of  nature,  corroborate  the  impreflion  :  but  trie  diftant 
fi'nifhing  which  nature  has  given  to  the  picture,  is  of  a  very 
different  character.  It  is  a  true  contra  ft  to  the  fere  ground  ;  it 
is  as  placid  and  delightful,  as  that  is  wild  and  tremendous. 
For  the  mountain,  being  cloven  afunder,  prefents  to  the  eye, 
through  the  cleft,  a  fmaM  catch  of  fmooth  blue  horizon,  at  an 
infinite  diftance,  in  the  plain  country,  inviting  you,  as  it  were, 
from  the  riot  and  tumult  roaring  around,  to  pa(s  through  the 
breach  and  participate  of  the  culm  below.  Here  the  eye  ulti- 
mately compofes  itlclf:  and  that  wa'v  toe.  the  road  a&ually 
leads.  You  crofs  the  Potomack  above  the  junction,  pals  along 
its  fide  through  the  bale  of  the  mountain  for  three  miles,  its 
terrible  precipices  hanging  in  fragments  over  you,  and  within 
at  twenty  miles  reach  Frederick-town  and  the  fine  country 
round  that.  This  fcene  is  worth  a  voyage  acrofs  the  Atlantic. 
here,  as  in  tire  neighbourhood  of  the  Natural  Bridge, 
>plc  who  have  parled  their  lives  within  half  a  d 
miles,  and  have  never  been  to  furvoy  ihofe  monuments  of  a  war 
;<  n  livers  and  mountains,  which  mud  have  fhaken  \he 
h  itfelf  to  its  center.  The  height  of  the  mountains  lias 
not  yet  been  cftimated  with  any  degree  •  f  exa  '  i<  :>.      J  he  Al!e- 
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fuopofe  the  higkeft  peak  to  be  about  four  thoufand  feet  per^ 
pendicular,  which  is  not  a  fifth  part  of  the  height  of  the  moun- 
tains of  South-America,  nor  one  third  of  the  height  which 
would  be  necefiary  in  our  latitude  to  preferve  ice  in  the  open 
air  unmelted  through  the  year.  The  ridge  of  mountains  next 
beyond  the  Blue  Ridge,  called  the  North  mountain,  is  of  the 
greateft  extent  :  for  which  reafon  they  are  named  by  the  Indians 
the  Endlefs  mountains. 

The  Ouafioto  mountains  are  fifty  or  fixty  miles  wide  at  the 
Gap.  Thefe  mountains  abound  in  coal,  lime,  and  free- {tone  ; 
the  fummits  of  them  are  generally  covered  with  a  good  foil,  and 
a  variety  of  timber  ;  and  the  low,  intervale  lands  are  rich  and 
remarkably  well  watered. 

An  infpection  of  the  map  of  Virginia  will  give  a  better  idea 
of  the  geography  of  its  rivers,  than  any  description  in  writing. 
Their  navigation,   however,   may  be  imperfeclly  noted. 

Roanoke,  fo  far  as  it  lies  within  this  State,  is  no  where 
navigable  but  for  canoes,  or  light  batteaux  ;  and  even  for  thefe, 
in  fuch  detached  parcels  as  to  have  prevented  the  inhabitants 
from  availing  themfelves  of  it  at  all. 

James  river,  and  its  waters,  afford  navigation  as  follows  : 
the  whole  of  Elizabeth  river,  the  loweft  of  thofe  which  run 
into  James  river,  is  a  harbour,  and  would  contain  upwards 
of  three  hundred  (hips.  The  channel  is  from  one  hundred  and 
fifty  to  two  hundred  fathoms  wide,  and  at  common  flood  tide, 
affords  eighteen  feet  water  to  Norfolk.  The  Strafford,  a  fixty 
gun  fliip,  went  there,  lightening  herfelf  acrofs  the  bar  at  Sowell's 
Point.  The  Fier  Rodrigue,  pierced  for  fixty-four  guns, 
and  carrying  fiftv,  went  there  without  liehtening.  Craney 
I  Hand,  at  the  mouth  of  this  river,  commands  its  channel  tole- 
rably well. 

Nanfemond  river  is  navigable  to  Sleepy  Hole,  for  veffels  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  tons  :  to  Suffolk,  for  thofe  of  one  hun- 
dred tons  ;  and  to  Milner's  for  thofe  of  twenty-five.  Pagan 
creek  affords  eight  or  ten  feet  water  to  Smithfield,  which  ad_ 
mits  veffels  of  twenty  tons.  Chickahorniny  has  at  its  mouth  a 
bar  on  which  is  only  twelve  feet  water  at  common  flood  tide. 
Veflels  pairing  that,  may  go  eight  miles  up  the  river  ;  thofe  of 
ten  feet  draught  may  go  four  miles  farther,  ond  thofe  of  fix 
tons  burthen  twenty  mils  farther.  • 

The  Appamattox  may  be  navigated  as  far  as  Broadways,  by 
any    vefTel   which   has    eroded   Harrifon's  bar  in  James  river  ;   it 
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keeps  eight  or  nine  feet  water  a  mile  or  two  higher  up  to 
Fifher's  bar,  and  four  feet  on  that  and  upwards  to  Peterfburgh, 
where  all  navigation  ceafes. 

James  river  itfelf  affords  harbour  for  veffels  of  any  fize  at 
Hampton  road,  but  not  in  fafety  through  the  whole  winter  ; 
and  there  is  navigable  water  for  them  as  far  as  Mulberry  Ifland. 
A  forty  gun  fhip  goes  to  James-town,  and,  lightening  herfelf, 
may  pafs  to  Harrifon's  bar,  on  which  there  is  only  fifteen  feet 
water,  Veffels  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  tons  may  go  to  War- 
wick ;  thoie  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  go  to  Rocket's, 
a  mile  below  Richmond  ;  from  thence  is  about  feven  feet  water 
to  Richmond  \  and  about  the  center  of  the  town,  four  feet 
and  a  half,  where  the  navigation  is  interrupted  by  falls,  which 
in  a  courfe  of  fix  miles  defcend  about  eighty  feet  perpendicu- 
lar :  above  thefe  it  is  refumed  in  canoes  and  batteaux,  and  is 
profecuted  fafely  and  advantageoufly  to  within  ten  miles  of 
the  Blue  Ridge  ;  and  even  through  the  Blue  Ridge  a  ton  weight 
has  been  brought  ;  and  the  expenfe  would  not  be  great,  when 
compared  with  its  object,  to  open  a  tolerable  navigation  up 
Jackfon's  river  and  Carpenter's  creek,  to  within  twenty- fiy^p  miles 
of  Howard's  creek  of  Green  Briar,  both  of  which  have  then 
water  enough  to  float  veffels  into  the  Great  Kanhawa.  In  fome 
future  flate  of  population,  it  is  poffible  that  its  navigation  may 
alfo  be  made  to  interlock  with  that  of  Potomak,  and  through 
that  to  communicate  by  a  fhort  port2ge  with  the  Ohio.  It  is 
to  be  noted,  that  this  river  is  called  in  the  maps  James  river, 
only  to  its  confluence  with  the  Rivanna  ;  thence  to  the  Blue 
Ridge  it  is  called  the  Fluvanna  ;  and  thence  to  its  fource,  Jack- 
fon's  river.  But  in  common  fpeech  it  is  called  James  river  to 
its  fource. 

The  Rivanna,  a  branch  of  James  river,  is  navigable  for 
canoes  and  batteaux  to  its  interfc&ion  with  the  fouth-weft 
mountains  which  is  about  twenty-two  miles ;  and  may  eafily 
be  opened^  to  navigation  through  thofe  mountains,  to  its  fork 
above   Cfoarlottefville. 

York  river,  at  York-town,  affords  the  bed  harbour  in  the 
State  for  veffels  of  the  largeft  fize.  The  river  there  narrows 
to  the  width  of  a  mile,  and  is  contained  within  very  high  banks, 
clofe  under  which  the  veffels  may  ride.  It  holds  four  fathom 
water  at  high  tide  for  twenty-five  miles  above  York  to  the  mouth 
of  Poropotank,  where  the  river  is  a  mile  and  a  half  wide,  and  the 
channel  only  fevewty-five  fathom,   and  paffing  under  a  high  bank. 
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At  the  confluence  of  Pamunkey  and  Mattapony  it  is  reduced 
to  three  fathom  depth-,  which  continues  up  Pamunkey  to  Cum- 
berland, where  the  width  is  one  hundred  yards,  and  up  Matta- 
pony  to  within  two  miles  of  Frazier's  ferry,  where  it  becomes 
two  and  a  half  fathom  deep,  and  holds  that  about  five 
miles.  Pamunkey  is  then  capable  of  navigation  for  loaded  flats 
to  Brockman's  bridge,  fifty  miles  above  Hanover-town,  and 
Mattapony  to   Downer's  bridge,  feventy  miles  above  its  mouth. 

Piankatank,  the  little  rivers  making  out  of  Mobjack  bay,  and 
thofe  of  the  eaftern  fhore,  receive  only  very  fmall  veffels,  and 
thefe  can  but  enter  them.  Rappahannock  affords  four  fathom 
water  tb  Hobbe's  Hole,  and  two  fathoms  from  thence  to  Frede- 
rickfburg,  one  hundred  and  ten  miles. 

The  Potomack  is  feven  and  a  hilf  miles  wide  at  the  mouth  ; 
four  and  a  half  at  Nomony  bay  ;  three  at  Aquia  ;  one  and  a  half 
at  Hallooing  point  ;  one  and  a  quarter  at  Alexandria.  Its  foundl- 
ings are  feven  fathom  at  the  mouth  ;  five  at  St.  George's  ifland  ; 
four  and  a  half  at  Lower  Matchodic  5  three  at  Swan's  point, 
and  thence  up  to  Alexandria  ;  thence  ten  feet  water  to  the  falls, 
which  are  thirteen  miles  above  Alexandria.  The  tides  in  the 
Potomack  are  not  very  flrong,  excepting  after  great  rains,  when 
the  ebb  is  pretty  flrong,  then  there  is  little  or  no  flood  ;  and 
there  is  never  more  than  four  or  five  hours  flood,  except  with 
long  and  flrong  fouth  winds. 

The  diftance  from  the  Capes  of  Virginia  to  the  termination  of 
the  tide  water  in  this  river  is  above  three  hundred  miles,  and 
navigable  for  mips  of  the  greatefl  burthen,  nearly  that  difbnee. 
From  thence  this  river,  obflrucfed  by  four  confiderable  falls, 
extends  through  a  vaft  tra£l  of  inhabited  country  towards  its 
fource.  Thefe  falls  are,  iff,  The  Little  Falls,  three  miles 
above  tide  water,  in  which  di fiance  there  is  a  fall  of  thirty- 
fix  feet;  2d,  The  Great  Falls,  fix  miles  higher,  where  is  a  fall 
of  feventy-fix  feet  in  one  mile  and  a  quarter  ;  3d,  The  Seneca 
Falls,  fix  miles  above  the  former,  which  form  fhort,  irregular 
rapids,  with  a  fall  of  about  ten  feet  ;  and  4th,  The  Shenandoah 
Falls,  fixty  miles  from  the  Seneca,  where  is  a  fall  of  about  thirty 
feet  in  three  miles  :  from  which  laff,  fort  Cumberland  is  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  diftant.  The  obflruclions  which 
are  oppofed  to  the  navigation  above  and  between  thefe  falls 
are  of  little  confequence. 

Vol.  III.  "    w 
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Early  in  trie  year  17855  the  legiflatures  of  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land paffed  ads  to  encourage  opening  the  navigation  of  this 
river.  It  was  eftimated  that  the  expenfe  of  the  works  would 
amount  to  fifty  thoufand  pounds  fjerling,  and  ten  years  were 
allowed  for  their  completion  ;  but  the  prefident  and  directors  of 
the  incorporated  company  have  fince  fuppofed  that  forty-five 
thoufand  pounds  would  be  adequate  to  the  operation,  and  that 
it  would  be  accomphfhed  in  a  fhorter  period  than  was  ftipulated. 
Their  calculations  are  founded  on  the  progrefs  already  made, 
and  the  fummary  mode  eilablifhed  for  enforcing  the  collection 
of  the  dividends,  as  the  money  may  become  neceffary. 

As  foon  as  the  proprietors  fhall  begin  to  receive  toll,  they 
will  doubtlefs  find  an  ample  compenfation  for  their  pecuniary 
advances.  By  an  eftimate  made  many  years  ago,  it  was  calcula- 
ted that  the  amount  in  the  commencement  would  be  at  the  rate 
©f  eleven  thoufand  eight  hundred  and  feventy-five  pounds,  Vir- 
ginia currency,  per  annum.  The  toll  mull  every  year  become 
more  productive  ;  as  the  quantity  of  articles  for  exportation 
will  be  augmented  in  a  rapid  ratio,  with  the  increafe  of  popu- 
lation and  the  extenfion  of  fettlements.  In  the  mean  lime  the 
cne£t  will  be  immediately  lecn  in  the  agriculture  of  the  inte- 
rior country  ;  for  the  multitude  of  horfes  now  employed  in  car- 
rylng  produce  to  market,  will  then  be  ufed  altogether  for  the 
purpofes  of  tillage.  But  in  order  to  form  jufh  conceptions  of 
the  utility  of  this  inland  navigation,  it  would  be  requifite  to 
notice  the  long  rivers  which  empty  into  the  Potomack,  and 
even  to  take  a  furvey  of  the  geographical  pofition  of  the 
wefletn  waters. 

The  Shenandoah,  which  empties  juft  above  the  Blue  moun- 
tains, may,  according  to  report,  be  made  navigable,  at  a  trifling 
expenfe,  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Potomack  ;  and  will  receive  and  bear  the  pro- 
duce of  the  richer!  part  of  the  State.  Commi fiioners  have  been 
appointed  to  form  a  plan,  and  to  eftimate  the  expenfe  of  open- 
ing thd  channel  of  this  river,  if  on  examination  it  fhould  be 
practicable.  The  South  Branch,  fhill  higher,  is  navigable 
in  i  ual  condition  nearly  or  quite  one  hundred  miles,  through 

•exceedingly  fertile  lands.  Between  thefe  on  the  Virginia  fide 
are  feveral  fmaller  rivers,  that  may  with  cafe  be  improved,  fo 
as  to  afford  a  paffage  for  boats.  On  the  Maryland  fide  are  the 
Monocafy,;  Antietam,  and  Conegocheague,  fome  of  which  -oafs 
through  the  Slate  of  Maryland,  and  have  their  fources  in  Penn- 
fylvania. 
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From  fort  Cumberland,  or  Wills'  creek,  one  or  two  good 
waggon  roads  may  be  had,  where  the  difbnee  is  from  thirty- 
five  to  forty  miles,  to  the  Youghiogany,  a  large  and  navigable 
branch  of  the  Monongahela,  which  lall  forms  a  junction  with 
the   Allegany  at  Fort  Pitt. 

But  by  paffing  farther  up  the  Potomack  than  fort  Cumber,* 
land,  which  may  very  eafily  be  done,  a  portage  by  a  good 
waggon  road  to  Cheat  river,  another  large  branch  of  the  Mo- 
nongahela, can  be  obtained  through  a  fpace  which  iome  fay  is 
twenty,  others  twenty-two,  others  twenty-five,  and  none  more 
than  thirty  miles. 

When  arrived  at  either  of  thefe  weflern  waters,  the  navi- 
gation through  that  immenfe  region  i§  opened  by  a  thoufand  di- 
rections, and  to  the  lakes  in  feveral  places  by  portages  of  Ids 
than  ten  miles  ;  and  by  one  portage,  it  is  aliened,  of  not  more 
than  a  ilngle  mile. 

Notwithstanding  it  was  fneeringly  faid  by  fome  foreigners, 
at  the  beginning  of  this  undertaking,  that  the  Americans  were 
fond  of  engaging  in  fplendid  projects  which  they  could  never 
accomplifh,  yet  it  is  hoped  the  fuccefs  of  this  fir  ft  elf-iy  towards 
improving  their  inland  navigation,  will  refcue  them  from  the 
reproach  intended  to  have  been  fixed  upon  their  national  cha- 
racter, by  the  unmerited  imputation. 

The  Great  Kanhawa  is  a  river  of  considerable  note  for  the 
fertility  of  its  land,  and  ftill  more,  as  leading  towards  the  Head 
waters  of  James  river.  Neverthelefs,  it  is  doubtful  whether  its 
great  and  numerous  rapids  will  admit  a  navigation,' but  at  an  ex- 
penfe  to  which  it  will  require  ages  to  render  its  inhabitants 
equal.  The  great  obstacles  begin  at  what  are  called  the  Great 
Falls,  ninety  miles  above  the  mouth,  below  which  are  only 
five  or  fix  rapids,  and  thefe  paflable,  with  fome  difficulty,  even 
at  low  water.  From  the  falls  to  the  mouth  of  Green  Briar 
is  one  hundred  miles,  and  thence  to  the  lead  mines  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty.  It  is  two  hundred  and  eighty  yards  wide  at 
its  mouth. 

The  Little    Kanhawa  is  one  hundred  and   fifty   yards  wide  at 

the  mouth.      It  yields  a  navigation  of   ten  miles    only.      Perhaps 

its    northern    branch,   called  Junius's    creek,     which    interlocks 

with  the  weflern  waters  of  Monongahela,  may  one   day  admit  a 

rier  parage  from  the  latter  into  the  Ohio, 

M    2 
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Befides  the  rivers  we  have  now  mentioned,  there  are  many 
others  of  lcfs  note,  aeverthelefs  the  State  does  not  abound  with 
good  fifh  ;  fturgeon,  fhad  and  herring  are  the  mod  plenty  ; 
perch,  fheepfhead,  drum,  rock  fifh,  and  trout,  are  common  ;  be- 
fides theie,  they  have  oyflers,  crabs,  fhrimps,  &c.  in  abundance. 
The  fprings  in  this  State  are  almoft  innumerable.  In  Augufta. 
there  is  a  remarkable  cafcade,  it  bears  the  name  of  the  Falling 
Spring.  It  is  a  water  of  James  river,  where  it  is  called  Jackr 
ion's  river,  rihng  in  the  warm  fpring  mountains  about  twenty 
miles  fouth-weft  of  the  warm  fpring,  and  flowing  into  that 
yallev.  About  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  its  fource  it  falls 
over  a  rock  two  hundred  feet  into  the  valley  below.  The  fheet 
of  water  is  broken  in  its  breadth  by  the  rock  in  tv/o  or  three 
places,  but  not  at  all  in  its  height.  Between  the  fheet  and 
rock,  at  the  bottom,  you  may  walk  acrofs  dry.  This  cataratl 
will  bear  no  comparifon  with  that  of  Niagara,  as  to  the  quantity 
of  water  compofmg  it,  the  fheet  being  only  twelve  for  fifteen 
feet  wide  above,  and  fomewhat  more  Ipread  below  ;  but  it  is 
half  as  high  again, 

SQIL?  PRODUCTIONS,  &c. 

The  foil  below  the  mountains  feems  to  have  acquired  a  cha- 
rafter  for  goodnefs  which  it  by  no  means  deferves.  Though 
not  rich,  it  is  well  fuited  to  the  growth  of  tobacco  and  Indian 
corn,  and  parts  of  it  for  wheat.  Good  crops  of  cotton,  flax  and 
hemp  are  alio  raifed  ;  and  in  fome  counties  they  have  plenty 
of  cyder,  and  exquifite  brandy,  diftilled  from  peaches,  which 
•  grow  in  great  abundance  upon  the  numerous  rivers  of  the 
Chefapeak. 

The  planters,  before  the  war,  paid  their  principal  attention 
to  the  culture  of  tobacco,  of  which  there  ufed  to  be  exported, 
generally,  fifty-five  thouiand  hogfkeads  a  year.  Since  the  revo- 
lution they  are  turning  their  attention  more  to  the  cultivation 
of  wheat,  Indian  corn,  barley,  flax  and  hemp.  It  is  expected 
that  this  State  will  add  the  article  of  rice  to  the  lift  of  exports  : 
as  it  is  iuppofed  a  large  body  of  fwamp,  in  the  ea Hemmed  coun- 
ties, is  capable  of  producing  it. 

Horned  or  neat  cattle  are  bred  in  great  numbers  in  the  weft- 
em  counties  of  Virginia,  as  well  as  the  States  fouth  of  it, 
where  they  have  an  extenfive  range,  and  mild  winters,  without 
any  permanent  fnows.     They  run  at  lar^e,   are  net  houicd,  and 
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multiply  very  faff.  "  In  the  lower  parts  of  the  State  a  difeafe 
prevails  among  the  neat  cattle  which  proves  fatal  to  all  that  are 
not  bred  there.  The  oxen  from  the  more  northern  States, 
which  were  employed  at  the  fiege  of  York-town,  in  October 
1781,  almoft  all  died,  fometimes  forty  of  them  in  a  night,  and 
often  fuddenly  dropped  down  dead  in  the  roads.  It  is  faid 
that  the  feeds  of  this  difeafe  were  brought  from  the  Havannah 
to  South  Carolina  or  Georgia  in  fome  hides,  and  that  the  difeafe 
has  made  a  progrefs  northward  to  Virginia,  Lord  Dunmore 
imported  fome  cattle  from  Rhode-Ifland,  and  kept  them  con- 
fined in  a  fmall  pa  Mure,  near  his  feat,  where  no  cattle  had  been 
for  fome  years,  and  where  they  could  not  intermix  with  other 
cattle,  and  yet  they  foon  died." 

The  gentlemen  of  this  State  being  fond  of  pleafure,  have 
taken  much  pains  to  raife  a  good  breed  of  horfes,  and  have 
fucceeded  in  it  beyond  any  of  the  other  States  in  the  Union, 
They  will  give  one  thoufand  pounds  fterling  for  a  good  feed 
horfe.  Horfe-racing  has  had  a  great  tendency  to  encourage  the 
^reeding  of  good  horfes,  as  it  affords  an  opportunity  of  putting 
them  to  the  trial  of  their  fpeed.  They  are  more  elegant,  and 
will  perform  more  fervice  than  the  horfes  of  the  northern 
States. 

With  refpecl  to  the  fubterraneous  productions,  Virginia  is 
j;he  moli  pregnant  with  minerals  and  foffils  of  any  utate  in 
the  Union.  Mr.  Jefferfon  mentions  a  lump  of  gold  ore  of  about 
four  pounds  weight  found  near  the  falls  of  Rappahanock  river, 
which  yielded  feventeen  penny-weights  of  gold,  of  extraordinary 
du&ility  ;  but  no  other  indication  of  gold  has  been  difcovered 
in  its  neighbourhood. 

On  the  great  Kanhawa,  oppofitp  to  the  mouth  of  Cripple 
creek,  and  alfo  about  twenty-five  miles  from  the  fouthern 
boundary  of  the  State,  in  the  county  of  Montgomery,  are  mines 
of  lead.  The  metal  is  mixed,  fometimes  with  earth,  and  fome- 
times with  rock,  which  requires  the  force  of  gunpowder  to 
open  it ;  and  is  accompanied  with  a  portion  of  filver,  but  too 
fmall  to  be  worth  feparation  under  any  procefs  hitherto  attemp  t- 
ed  there.  The  proportion  yielded  is  from  fifty  to  eighty  pounds 
of  pure  lead  from  an  hundred  pounds  of  wafhed  ore.  The 
mofl  common  is  that  of  fixty  to  the  hundred  pounds.  The 
veins  are  fometimes  moft  flattering ;  at  others  they  difappear  fud- 
denly and  totally.  They  enter  the  fide  of  the  hill,  and  proceed, 
horizontally.     Two  of  them  have   been  wrought  by  the  pub- 
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lie.      Thefe   would  employ  about.   Efty  labourers  to   advantage* 
Thirty   men,  who  have  at   the   Tame   time  railed  their  own  corn, 
have  produced  fixty  tons  of  lead   in   the  year  ;    but   the  general 
quantity  is  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  tons.     The  prefent   fur- 
nace is  a  mile   from  the  ore  bank  and  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the' 
river.     The  ore  is   firft  waggoned  to  the   river,  a  quarter   of  a 
mile,  then  laden  on  board  of  canoes  and  carried  acrofs  the  river,* 
which   is   there  about   two  hundred  yards  wide,  and   then   again^ 
taken  into  waggons  and  carried  to  the  furnace.     This  mode  was;; 
originally   adoped,  that   they   might  avail  themfelves    of  a    good1 
fituation  on  a  creek,  for  a  pounding  mill;  but   it  would   be  eafy 
to  have  the  furnace  and  pounding  mill  on  the  fame  fide  of  the 
river,  which   would   yield  water,  without  any  dam,  by  a  canal 
of  about   half  a  mile    in    length.     From  the  furnace  the  lead  is 
tranfported    one  hundred  and   thirty   miles  along  a  good   road,; 
leading    through   the  peaks  of  Otter  to  Lynch's   Ferry,  or  Win- 
flen's,  on    James    river,    from    whence    it    is    carried   by   waterJ 
about  the  fame  diftance  to  Weftham.     This  land  carriage  may  be»^ 
greatly  fhortened,  by  delivering  the  lead  on  James  river,  above! 
the  Blue  Ridge,  from  whence   a    ton   weight   has  been  brought! 
in  two  canoes.     The   great   Kanhawa   has   considerable   falls   irtjj 
the   neighbourhood    of  the    mines.      About    feven   miles  below- 
are  three  falls,  of  three  or  four    feet  perpendicular  each  ;  and; 
three  miles  above  is  a  rapid  of  three   miles   continuance,  which'; 
has  been    compared   in  its   defcent   to   the    great   fall   of  James^ 
river;  yet    it   is    the   opinion,  that    they   may  be  laid  open   fori 
ufeful  navigation,  fo  as  to  reduce  very  much  the  portage  between* 
the  Kanhawa  and  Tames  river, 

A  valuable  lead  mine  is  faid  to  have  been  difcovered  ml 
Cumberland,  below  the  mouth  of  Red  river.  The  greateft,; 
however,  known  in  the  weflern  country  are  on  the  MifliiTippi,,' 
extended  from  the  mouth  of  Rock  river  an  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  upwards.  Thefe  are  not  wrought,  the  lead  ufed  in  that- 
country  being  from  the  banks  on  the  Spanim  fide  of  the  Mifiif-- 
fippi,  oppofite  to  Kafkafkia. 

A  mine  of  copper  was  opened  in  the  county  of  Amherit,  on<j 
the  north  fide  of  James  river,  and  another  in  the  oppofite 
county,  on  the  louth  lirle.  However,  either  from  bad  manage-? 
ment  or  the  poverty  of  the  veins,  they  were  difcontinued. 
There  are  fevcral  iron  mines  in  this  State  ;  a  few  years  ago 
there  were  fix  worked  ;  two  furnaces  made  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  tons  of  bar  iron  each;  four  others  made,  each  from 
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fix  hundred  to  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  tons  of  pig  iron 
annually.  Befides  thefe,  a  forge  at  Frederickfburgh  made  about 
three  hundred  tea*  a  year  of  bar  iron,  "from  pigs  imported 
from  Maryland  ;  and  a  forge  on  Neapfco  of  Potomack  work- 
ed in  the  fame  way.  The  indications  of  iron  in  other  places 
are  numerous,  and  difperfed  through  all  the  middle  country. 
The  toughnefs  of  the  caft  iron  of  fome  of  the  furnaces  is  very 
remarkable.  Pots  and  other  utenfils,  cail  thinner  than  ufual, 
of  this  iron,  may  be  fafely  thrown  into  or  out  of  the  waggons 
in  which  they  are  tranfported.  Salt  pans  r?ade  of  the  famej 
and  no  longer  wanted  for  that  purpofe,  cannot  be  broken  up 
in  order  to  be  melted  again,  unlefs  previoufly  drilled  in  many 
parts. 

In  the  weflern  part  of  the  State,  we  are  informed,  there  are 
likewife  iron  mines  on  Chefnut  creek,  a  branch  of  the  great 
Kanhawa,  near  where  it  crofles  the  Carolina  line  ;  and  in  other 
places. 

Confiderable  quantities  of  black  lead  are  taken  occafionally 
for  ufe  from  Winterham,  in  the  county  of  Amelia.  There  is 
no  work  eftablifhed  at  it,  thofe  who  want  go  and  procure  it  for 
themfelves. 

The  country  on  both  fides  of  James  river,  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  miles  above  Richmond,  and  for  feveral  miles  northward 
and  fouthward  is  replete  with  mineral  coal  of  a  very  excellent 
quality.  Being  in  the  hands  of  many  proprietors,  pits  have 
been  opened  and  worked  to  an  extent  equal  to  the  demand, 
The  pits  which  have  been  opened  lie  one  hundred  aud  fifty  or 
two  hundred  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  have  been 
very  little  incommoded  with  water.  The  firfl  difcovery  of  the 
coal  is  faid  to  have  been  made  by  a  boy  digging  after  a  cray-fifh  ; 
it  has  alfo  been,  found  on  the  bottom  of  trees  blown  up.  In 
many  places  it  lies  within  three  or  four  feet  of  the  furface  of  the 
ground.  It  is  conjectured,  that  five  hundred  thoufand  bufhels 
might  be  raifed  from  one  pit  in  twelve  months. 

In  the  weflern  country,  coal  is  known  to  be  in  fo  many 
places,  as  to  have  induced  an  opinion,  that  the  whole  tfaft 
between  the  Laurel  mountain,  Mifliflippi  and  Ohio,  yields  coal. 
It  is  alfo  known  in  many  places  on  the  north  fide  of  the  Ohio. 
The  coal  at  Pitt  {burgh,  is  of  a  very  fuperior  quality  ;  a  bed  of 
it  at  that  place  h3S  been  on  fire  fince  the  year  1765.  Another 
coal  hill  on  the  Pike  Run  of  Monongahcla  has  been  on  fire  for 

o 

feveral  years. 
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Mr.  Jefferfon  informs  us,  that  he  has  know  one  inftance  of 
an  emerald  found  in  this  country.  Amethyils  have  been  fre- 
quent, and  chryftals  common  j  yet  not  in  fuch  numbers  any  of 
them  as  to  be  worth  feeking. 

There  is  very  good  marble,  and  in  very  great  abundance,  on!. 
James  river,  at  the  mouth  of  Rockfifh  ;  fome  white  and  as  pure 
as  one  might  expe£t  to  find  on  the  (urface  of  the  earth  ;  but  ge- 
nerally variegated  with  red,  blue  and  purple.  None  of  it  has 
ever  been  worked  :  it  forms  a  very  large  precepice,  which  hang-- 
over a  navigable  part  of  the  river. 

But  one  vain  of  lime-ftone  is  known  below  the  Blue  Ridge  ; 
its  firft  appearance  is  in  Prince  William,  two  miles  below  the 
Pignut  ridge  of  mountains  ;  thence  it  paffes  on  nearly  parallel 
with  that,  and  croffes  the  Rivanna  about  five  miles  below  itjtf 
where  it  is  called  the  South-weft  ridge  ;  it  then  croffes  Hard- 
ware, above  the  mouth  of  Hudfon's  creek,  James  river,  at  the 
mouth  of  Rockfifh,  at  the  Marble  Quarry  before  fpoken  of^ 
probably  runs  up  that  river  to  where  it  appears  again  at  Rofs's. 
iron  works,  and  fo  paffes  off  fouth-weftwardly  by  Flat  creek 
of  the  river  Ottor  5  it  is  never  more  than  an  hundred  yards 
v^de,.  jFrom  the  Blue  Ridge  weftwardly  the  whole  country 
'Teems "to  be  founded  on  a  rock  of  lime-ftone,  befides  infinite 
quantities  on  the  {urface,  both  loofe  and  fixed ;  this  is  cut 
into  beds,  which  range,  as  the  mountains  and  fea  coaft  do,  from 
iouth-weft  to  north-eaft,  the  lamina  of  each  bed  declining 
from  the  horizon  towards  a  parallelifm  with  the  axis  of  the 
earth.  Mr.  Jefferfon,  being  ftruck  with  this  obfervation,  made? 
with  a  quadrant,  a  great  number  of  trials  on  the  angles  of  their 
declination,  and  found  them  to  vary  from  220  to  6o°  ;  but 
averaging  all  his  trials,  the  refult  was  within  one-third  of  a 
degree  of  the  elevation  of  the  pole  or  latitude  of  the  place,  and 
much  the-greateft  part  of  them  taken  feparately  were  little  dif- 
ferent fpoin  that  ;  by  which  it  appears,  that  thefe  lamina  are, 
in  the  rr\ain,  parallel  with  the  axis  of  the  earth.  In  fome  in- 
ftances, ,4n*deed,  he  found  them  perpendicular,  and  even  reclin- 
ing the  other  way  ;  but  thefe  were  extremely  rare,  and  always 
attended  with  figns  of  convulfion,  or  other  circumftances  of 
fingularity,  which  admitted  a  pofiibilty  of  removal  from  their 
original  pofition.  Thefe  trials  were  made  between  Madilon's 
cave  and  the  Potomack. 

Near  the  eaftern  foot  of  the  north  mountain  are  immenfe 
bodies  of   SchiftT  containing  impreffions  of  fhells  in  a  variety  of 
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forms.  Mr.  Jcfferfori  received  petrified  {hells  of  very  different 
kinds,  from  the  fir  ft  fources  of  the  Kentucky,  which  bore  no 
reiemblance  to  any  he  had  ever  feen  on  the  tide  waters.  It  is 
faid,  that  (hells  are  found  in  the  Andes,  in  South-America,  fif- 
teen thoufand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean.  This  is  con- 
iidered  by  many,  both  of  the  learned  and  unlearned,  as  a  proof 
of  an  univerfal  deluge. 

There  is  great  abundance,  more  especially  when  you  ap- 
proach the  mountains,  of  Hone  of  white,  blue,  brown,  and  other 
colours,  fit  for  the  chiffel,  good  mill-done,  fuch  alfo  as  ftands 
the  fire,  and  date-done.  We  are  told  of  flint,  fit  for  gun-flints, 
on  the  Meherrin  in  Brunfwick,  on  the  Mifiiffippi,  between  the 
Ohio  and  Kafkafkia,  and  on  others  of  the  weftern  waters. 
Ifmglafs,  or  mica,  is  in  feveral  places  ;  loadftone  alfo,  and  an 
aibedos  of  a  ligneous  texture,  is  fometimes  to  be  met  with. 

Marble  abounds  generally.  A  clay,  of  which,  like  the  St.ur- 
bridge  in  England,  bricks  are  made,  which  will  refift  long  the 
a&ion  of  fire,  has  been  found  on  Tukahoe  creek  of  James  river, 
and  no  doubt  will  be  found  in  other  places.  Chalk  is  laid  to 
be  in  Botetourt  and  Bedford.  In  the  latter  county  is  fome  earth, 
believed  to  be  gypfeous.      Ochres  are  found  in  various  parts. 

In  the  lime-flone  country  are  many  caves,  the  earthly  floors 
of  which  are  impregnated  with  nitre.  On  Rich  creek,  a  branch 
of  the  Great  Kanhawa,  about  fixty  miles  below  the  lead 
mines,  is  a  very  large  one,  about  twenty  yards  wide,  and  enter- 
ing a  hill  a  quarter  or  half  a  mile.  The  vault  is  of  rock,  from 
nine  to  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  above  the  floor.  A  Mr.  Lynch, 
who  gives  this  account,  undertook  to  extract  the  nitre.  Betides 
a  coat  of  the  fait  which  had  formed  on  the  vault  and  floor, 
he  found  the  earth  highly  impregnated  to  the  depth  of  feven 
feet  in  fome  places,  and  generally  of  three,  every  bafhel  yield- 
ing on  an  average  three  pounds  of  nitre.  Mr.  Lynch  havi no- 
made  about  a  thoufand  pounds  of  the  (alt  from  it,  con  limned 
it  to  fome  others,  who  have  fince  made  large  quantities.  They 
have  done  this  by  purfuing  the  cave  into  the  hill,  never  try- 
ing a  fecond  time  the  earth  they  have  once  exhaufted,  to  fee 
how  far  or  loon  it  receives  another  impregnation.  At  lead 
fifty  of  thefe  caves  are  worked  on  the  Greenbriar,  and  there 
are  many  of  them  known  on    Cumberland  river. 

An  intelligent  gentleman,  an  inhabitant  of  Virginia,  fuppo~ 
fes,  that  the  caves  lately  di (covered  yield  it  in  fuch  abun- 
dance, that  he  judges  five  hundred  thoufand  pounds  of  faltpetre 
might  be  collected  annually, 

Vol,   III,  N 
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MEDICINAL    SPRINGS. 

There  are  feveral  medicinal  fprings,  fome  of  which  are  indu- 
bitably efficacious,  while  others  feem  to  owe  their  reputation 
as  much  to  fancy,  and  chancre  of  air  and  regimen,  as  to  their 
real  virtues.  None  of  them  have  undergone  a  chemical  analyfis 
in  fkilful  hands,  nor  been  fo  far  the  fubjecl  of  obfervation,  as 
to  have  produced  a  reduction  into  claiTes,  of  the  diforders  which 
they  relieve  ;  it  is  in  our  power  to  give  little  more  than  an 
enumeration  of  them. 

The  mod  efficacious  of  thefe  are  two  fprings  in  Augufha, 
near  the  fources  of  James  river,  where  it  is  called  Jackfon's 
river.  They  rife  near  the  foot  of  the  ridge  of  mountains,  ge- 
nerally called  the  Warm  Spring  mountain,  but  in  the  maps5 
Jackfon's  mountains.  The  one  is  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of 
the  Warm  Spring,  and  the  other  of  the  Hot  Spring.  The 
Warm  Spring  iffues  with  a  very  bold  ftream,  fufneient  to  work 
a  grift  mill,  and  to  keep  the  waters  of  its  bafon,  which  is  thirty 
f-_et  in  diameter,  at  the  vital  warmth,  viz.  $6°  of  Fahrenheit's 
thermometer.  The  matter  which  thefe  waters  is  allied  to  is 
very  volatile  ;  its  fmell  indicates  it  to  be  fulphureous,  as  alfo 
does  the  circumftance  of  turning  filver  black  :  they  relieve 
rheumatifms  :  other  complains  alfo  of  very  different  natures 
have  been  removed  or  leffened  bv  them.  It  rains  here  four  or 
or  five  days   in  every  week. 

The  hot  fpring  is  about  fix  miles  from  the  warm,  is  much 
fmaller,  and  has  been  fo  hot  as  to  have  boiled  an  egg.  Some 
believe  its  degree  of  heat  to  be  leffened  :  it  raifes  the  mercury 
in  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  to  112°,  which  is  fever  heat  ;  it 
fometimes  relieves  where  the  warm  fpring  fails.  A  fountain  of 
common  water,  iffuing  within  a  few  inches  of  its  margin,  gives 
it  a  Angular  appearance.  Comparing  the  temperature  of  thefe 
with  that  of  the  hot  fprings  of  Kamfcatka,  of  which  Krachi- 
ninnikow,  gives  an  account,  the  difference  is  very  great,  the 
latter  raifmg  the  mercury  to  200°,  which  is  within  1 20  of 
boiling  water.  The  fprings  are  very  much  reforted  to,  in  fpite 
of  a  total  want  of  accommodation  for  the  fick.  Their  waters 
are  ftrongeft  in  the  hotteft  months,  which  occafions  their  being 
viiited  in  July  and  Auguft   principally. 

The  fweet  fprings  are  in  the  county  of  Botetourt,  at  the 
eaftern  foot  of  the  Allegany,  about  forty-two  miles  from  the 
warm  fprings.      They  are  null  lets  known.      Having  been  found 
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to  relieve  cafes  in  which  the  others  had  been  ineffeHually  tried, 
it  is  probable  their  compofition  is  different  ;  they  are  different 
alfo  in  their  temperature,  being  as  cold  as  common  water  ;  which 
is  not  mentioned,  however,  as  a  proof  of  a  dulinft  impregna- 
tion.     This  is  among  the    firft  fources  of  James  river. 

On  the  Potomack  river,  in  Berkeley  county,  above  the  North 
mountain,  are  medicinal  {brings,  much  more  frequented  than 
thofe  of  Augufta  :  their  powers,  however,  are  lets.,  the  waters 
weakly  rnineralifed,  and  fcarcely  warm.  They  are  more  viuted, 
becaufe  fituated  in  a  fertile,  plentiful  and  populous  country, 
provided  with  better  accommodations,  always  lafe  from  the  In- 
dians,  and  nearefl  to  the  more  populous  States. 

In  Louifa  county,  on  the  head  waters  of  the  South  Anna 
branch  of  York  river,  are  fprings  of  lorne  medicinal  virtue; 
they  are,  however,  not  much  nled.  There  is  a  weak  chalybeate 
at  Richmond,  and  many  others  in  vai*ious  parts  of  the  country, 
which  are  of. too  little  worth,  or  too  little  note  to  be  enumerated 
after  thofe  before  mentioned. 

We  are  told  of  a  fuiphur  ipring  on  Howard's  creek  of  Green- 
briar. 

In  the  low  grounds  of  the  Great  Kanhawa.  feven  miles  above 
the  mouth  of  Elk  river,  and  fixty-feven  above  that  of  the 
Kanhawa  itfelf,  is  a  hole  in  the  earth  of  the  capacity  of  thirty 
or  forty  gallons,  from  which  iilues  conftantly  a  bituminous 
vapour,  in  fo  ftrong  a  current,  as  to  give  to  the  fan.d  about  its 
orifice  the  motion  which  it  has  in  a  boiling  fpring.  On  pre- 
fenting  a  lighted  candle  or  torch  within  eighteen  inches  of  the 
hole,  it  flames  up  in  a  column  of  eighteen  inches  diameter,  and 
four  or  five  feet  in  height,  which  fometimes  burns  out  in  twen- 
ty minutes,  and  at  other  times  has  been  known  to  continue 
three  days,  and  then  has  been  left  burning.  The  flame  is  un~ 
Heady,  of  the  denfity  of  that  of  burning  fpkits,  and  fmells  like 
burning  pit  coal.  Water  iometimes  collects  in  the  baion,  winch 
is  remarkably  cold,  and  is  kept  in  ebullition  by  the  vapour 
iftuing  through  it;  if  the  vapour  be  fired  in  that  fbte,  the 
water  foon  becomes  fo  warm,  that  the  hand  cannot  bear  it, 
and  evaporates  wholly  in  a  fhort  time.  This,  with  the  circum- 
jacent lands,  is  the  property  of  Preiident  Waikmgton  and  of 
General  Lewis.  . 

There  is  a  fnnilar  one  on  Sandy  river,  the  fume  of  which 
is  a  column  of  about  twelve  inches  diameter  and  three  feet 
high.  General  Clarke  kindled  the  vapour;  fluid  about  an  hour, 
arul  left  it  burning, 
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The  mention  of  uncommon  fprings  leads  to  that  of  Syphon 
fountains  :  there  is  one  of  theie  near  the  interfe&ion  of  the 
Lord  Fairfax's  boundary  with  the  North  mountain,  not  far  from 
Brock's  gap,  on  the  ftream  of  which  is  a  grift  mill,  which 
grinds  two  bufhels  of  grain  at  every  flood  of  the  fpring.  Ano- 
ther near  the  Cow  Failure  river,  a  mile  and  a  half  below  its 
confluence  with  the  Bull  Failure  river,  and  iixteen  or  feventeen 
miles  from  the  hot  fprings,  which  intermits  once  in  every 
twelve  hours.      One  alfo  near  the  mouth  of  the  North  Holflon. 

After  thefe  may  be  mentioned,  the  Natural  Well  on  the 
lands  of  a  Mr,  Lewis,  in  Frederick  county  ;  it  is  fomewhajt 
larger  than  a  common  well  ;  the  water  rifes  in  it  as  near  the 
furface  of  the  earth  as  in  the  neighbouring  artificial  wells, 
and  is  of  a  depth  as  yet  unknown.  It  is  faid,  there  is  a  cur- 
rent in  it  tending  fenlibly  downwards  ;  if  this  be  true,  it  pro- 
bably feeds  lome  fountain,  of  which  it  is  the  natural  refervoir? 
diftinguifhed  from  others,  like  that  of  Madifon's  cave,  by  be- 
ing acceflible  ;  it  is  uied  with  a  bucket  and  windlafs  as  an  ordi- 
nary well0 

CAVERNS  AND  CURIOSITIES. 

In  the  lime- (lone  country  there  are  manv  caverns  of  very 
Confiderable  extent.  The  molt  noted  is  called  Madifon's  cave, 
and  is  on  the  north  fide  of  the  Blue  ridge,  near  the  interfec- 
tion  of  the  Rockingham  and  Augufla  line  with  the  fouth  fork 
of  the  fouthcrn  river  of  Shenandaoh.  It  is  in  a  hill  of  about 
two  hundred  feet  perpendicular  height,  the  afcent  of  which,  on 
one  fide,  is  io  deep,  that  you  may  pitch  a  biicuit  from  its 
fummit  into  the  river  which  wafhes  its  bafe.  The  entrance 
of  the  cave  is,  in  this  fide,  about  two-thirds  of  the  way  up. 
It  extends  into  the  earth  about  three  hundred  feet,  branching 
into  fubordinate  caverns,  fometimes  afcending  a  little,  but  more  ge- 
nerally dcfcending,and  at  length  terminates  in  two  different  places, 
at  bafohs  of  water  of  unknown  extent,  and  which  appear  to  be 
nearly  on  a  level  with  the  water  of  the  river.  The  water  in  thefe 
bafons  is  always  cool,  it  is  never  turbid,  nor  does  it  rife  or  fall  in 
times  of  flood  or  drought.  It  is  probably  one  of  the  many 
refcrvohs  with  which  the  interior  parts  of  the  earth  arc  fuppo- 
fed   to    abound,    and    which  yield  fupplies   to  the    fountains  of 
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water,  diftinguiihed  from  others  only  by  its  being  acceffible. 
The  vault  of  this  cave  is  of  folid  lime-ftone,  from  twenty  to  forty 
or  fifty  feet  hi^h,  through  which  water  is  continually  percolating. 
This,  trickling  down  the  fides  of  the  cave,  has  incrufted  them 
over  in  the  form  of  elegant  drapery  ;  and  dripping  from  the 
top  of  the  vault,  generates  on  that,  and  on  the  bafe  below, 
ftala&ites  of  a  conical  form}  feme  of  which  have  met  and 
formed  maffive  columns. 

Another   of   thefe    caves   is  near   the  North  mountain,   in  the 
county  of  Frederick.      The  entrance   into   this  is  on  the  top  of 
an   extenfive    ridge.      You    defcend   thirty  or  forty  feet,   as  into 
a  well,   from  whence  the  cave  then  extends,   nearly  horizontally, 
four  hundred    feet   into  the  earth,   preferving  a  breadth   of  from 
twenty    to   fifty   feet,   and   a   height  of  from  five  to  twelve  feet. 
Mr.    Jefferfon    obferves,    that    after    entering    this    cave    a    few 
feet,   the  mercury,   which    in    the  open  air  was    at    500,   rofe  to 
570   of   Fahrenheit's  thermometer,   anfwering  to    iiQ   of  Reau- 
mur's,  and  it  continued   at   that   to   the    remote  ft    parts   of   the 
cave.      The  uniform  temperature  of  the  cellars   of   the   obferva- 
lory   of    Paris,   which    are  ninety   feet  deep,   and  of  ail  fubterra- 
nean  cavities  of  any    depth,   where  no   chymical   agents   may    be 
fuppoied    to   produce   a   factitious   heat,   has    been   found   to   be 
io°   of   Reaumur,   equal    to    54^Q   °f  Fahrenheit.      The  tempe- 
rature of  the  cave  above    mentioned   fo    nearly  correfponds  with 
this,   that    the    difference    may   be    afcribed    to   a   difference    of 
jnftruments. 

At  the  Panther  gap,  in  the  ridge  which  divides  the  waters 
of  the  Cow  and  Calf  pafture,  is  what  is  called  the  Blowing 
Cave.  It  is  in  the  fide  of  a  hill,  is  of  about  an  hundred  feet 
diameter,  and  emits  conftantly  a  current  of  air  of  fuch  force, 
as  to  keep  the  weeds  pro  Orate  to  the  di  fiance  of  twenty  yards 
before  it.  This  current  is  flrongeft  in  dry  fro  fly  weathers 
and  weakefl  in  long  periods  of  rain.  Regular  infpirations  and 
expirations  of  air,  by  caverns  and  fifTures,  have  been  probably 
enough  accounted  for,  by  fuppcfmg  them  combined  with  in- 
termitting fountains,  as  they  mufl  of  courfe  inhale  the  air 
while  the  refervoirs  are  emptying  themlclves,  and  again  emit 
it  while  they  are  filling.  But  a  conftant  iffue  of  air,  only  vary- 
ing in  its  force  as  the  weather  is  drier  or  damper,  will  require  a 
new  hypothefis'. .  There  is  another  blowing  cave  in  the  Cumber- 
land mountain,  about  a  mile  from  where  it  crones  the  Carolina 
line.  All  we  know  of  this  is,  that  it  is  not  con  flap  t,  and 
that  a  fountain  of  water  i flues  from  it. 
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The  Natural  Bridge  is  the  moil  fublime  of  nature's  works. 
It  is  on  the  affent  of  a  hill,  which  feems  to  have  been  cloven 
through  its  length  by  lome  great  convulfion.  The  fiffure,  juft 
at  the  bridge,  is  by  lome  admeasurements  two  hundred  and 
ieventy  feet  deep,  by  others  only  two  hundred  and  five.  It 
is  about  forty-five  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  ninety  feet  at 
the  top  ;  this  of  courfe  determines  the  length  of  the  bridge., 
and  its  height  from  the  water.  Its  breadth  in  the  middle 
is  about  fixty  feet,  but  more  at  the  ends,  and  the  thicknefs 
of  the  mafs  at  the  fummit  of  the  arch  about  forty  feet,  but  more 
at  the  ends,  and  ninety  feet  at  the  top.  A  part  of  this  thick- 
nefs is  condituted  by  a  coat  of  earth,  which  gives  growth  to 
many  large  trees.  The  refidue,  with  the  hill  on  both  fides^ 
is  folid  rock  of  lime-done.  The  arch  approaches  the  femi- 
elliptical  form  ;  but  the  larger  axis  of  the  sllipfis,  which  would 
be  the  chord  of  the  arch,  is  many  times  longer  than  the 
tranfverfe.  Though  the  fides  of  this  bridge  are  provided  in 
fome  parts  with  a  parapet  of  fixed  rocks,  yet  few  men  have 
refolution  to  walk  to  them  and  look  over  into  the  abyfs.  You 
involuntarily  fall  on  your  hands  and  feet,  creep  to  the  parapet 
and  peep  over  it.  If  the  view  from  the  top  be  painful  and 
intolerable,  that  from  below  is  delightful  in  an  equal  extreme. 
It  is  impodible  for  the  emotions  arifing  from  the  fublime,  to 
be  felt  beyond  what  they  are  here ;  io  beautiful  an  arch,  fo 
elevated,  fo  light,  and  fpringing  as  it  were  up  to  Heaven,  the 
rapture  of  the  fpectator  is  really  indefcribable !  The  nifure 
continuing  narrow,  deep  and  ftraight,  for  a  confiderable  dil- 
tan.ce  above  and  below  the  bridge,  opens  a  fhort  but  very  pleaf- 
ing  view  of  the  North  mountain  on  one  fide,  and  Blue  ridge 
on  the  other,  at  the  diftance  each  of  them  of  abcut  five  miles. 
This  bridge  is  in  the  county  of  Rockbridge,  to  which  it  has 
given  name,  and  affords  a  public  and  commodious  pallage 
over  a  valley,  which  cannot  be  croiTed  ellewhere  for  a  con  fa 
derable  didance.*  The  dream  palling  under  it  is  called 
Cedar  creek.  It  is  a  water  of  James  river,  and  fufticient  in 
the  dried  feafons  to  turn  a  grid  mill,  though  its  fountain  is  not 
more    than    two    miles   above.      There   is   a    natural   bridge  fimi- 


*  T)on  Ulloa  mentions  a  break,  fimilar  to  this,  in  the  province  of  Angarcz, 
in  South-America.  It  is  from  fixteen  to  twenty-two  feet  wide,  one  hundred 
and  eleven  deep,  and  of  one  mile  and  three-quarters  continuance,  Englifh  mca- 
fare.     Its  breadth  at  top  is  not  fenfibly  greater  than  al  bottom, 
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!ar  to  the  above,  over  Stock  creek,  a  branch   of  Pelefon   river, 
in  Wafhington  county. 

CIVIL     DIVISIONS. 

This  State  is  divided  into  eighty-two  counties,  and  by  ano- 
ther divifion  is  formed  into  parifhes,  many  of  which  are  com- 
menfurate  with  the  counties  ;  but  fometimes  a  county  compre- 
hends more  than  one  parifh,  and  fometimes  a  parifh  more  than 
one  county.  This  divifion  had  relation  to  the-  religion  of  the 
State,  a  minifter  of  the  Anglican  church,  with  a  fixed  falary? 
having  been  heretofore  eflablifhed  in  each  parifh.  The  names 
and  fituations  of  thefe  counties  are  as  follow  : 

WEST     OF     THE     SLUE     R1DGF. 


Ohio, 

Monongala, 

Wafhington, 

Montgomery 

Wythe, 


Botetourt, 
Greenbriar, 
Kanhawa, 

Hampfhire, 

Berkley, 


Frederick, 

Shenandoah, 

Rockingham3 

Augufla, 

Rockbridge. 


BETWEEN  THE  BLUE  RIDGE  AND  THE  TIDE  WATERS. 


Loudoun, 

Fauquier, 

Culpepper, 

Spctfylvania. 

Orange, 

Louiia, 

Goochland, 

Flavania. 


Albemarle, 
Amnerft, 
Buckingham, 
Bedford, 

Henry, 

Pittiylvania, 

Halifax, 

Charlotte, 


Prince  Edward, 

Cumberland, 

Powhatan, 

Amelia, 

Not.taway 

Lunenburph, 

Mecklenburghj 

Bruniwick. 


BETWEEN     JAMES     RIVER     AND     CAROLINA. 


Greenfville, 
Dinwiddie, 
Cheftcrneld, ' 
Prince  George, 


Surry, 
Sufifex, 

Southampton, 
Ifle  of  Wight. 


Nanfemond, 
Norfolk, 
Princefs  Ann, 
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BETWEEN  JAMES  AND  YORK  RIVERS 

Henrico,  Charles  City,  York, 

Hanover,  James  City,  Warwick, 

New-Kent,  Williamfburgh,  Elizabeth  City. 

BETWEEN     YORK    AAD     RAPPAHANNOCK     RIVERS. 

Caroline,  King  and  Queen,       Middle fex, 

King  William,  Effex,  Gloucefter. 

BETWEEN     RAPPAHANNOCK    AND     POTOMACK     RIVERS. 

Fairfax,  King  George,  Northumberland; 

Prince  William,  Richmond,  Lancafler. 

Stafford,  Weftmorelands 

EAST     SHORE. 

Accomac,  Northampton. 

THE     FOLLOWING     ARE     NEW     COUNTIES. 


Campbell,  Randolph,  Pendleton, 

Franklin,  Hardy,  Ruflel. 

Harrifbn, 

CHIEF    TOWN  S, 

There  are  no  townfhips  in  this  State,  nor  any  towns  of 
confequence,  owing,  probably,  to  the  interfect-ion  of  the  coun- 
try by  navigable  rivers,  which  brings  the  trade  to  the  doors 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  prevents  the  neceffity  of  their  going 
in  queft  of  it  to  a  diftance.  Williamfburgh,  which,  till  the 
year  1780,  was  the  {'eat  of  government,  never  contained  above 
eighteen  hundred  inhabitants,  and  Norfolk,  the  mod  populous 
town  they  ever  had  in  Virginia,  contained  but  fix  thou- 
fand.  The  towns,  or  more  properly  villages  or  hamlets,  are  as 
follow  : 

On  James  river  and  its  waters — Norfolk,  Portfmouth,  Hamp- 
ton, Suffolk,  Smithfteld,  Williamfburgh,  Peterfburgh,  Rich- 
mond, the  feat  of  government,  Manchefter,  Charlotte! ville, 
New  London. — On  York  river  and  its  waters,  York,  New- 
caftle,  Hanover. — On  Rappahannock,  Urbanna,  Port  Roy- 
al, Frederickfburgh,  Falmouth. — On  Potomack  and  its 
waters,  ^Dumfries,  Colchefter,  Alexandria,  Winchefter,  Staun- 
ton. 
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There  are  places  at  which,  like  fome  of  the  foregoing,  the 
laws  have  laid  there  fhall  be  towns,  but  nature  has  (aid  there 
fhall  not  ;  and  they  remain  unworthy  of  enumeration.  Norfolk 
will  probably  become  the  emporium  for  all  the  trade  of  .'the 
Chefapeak  bay  and  its  waters  ;  and  a  canal  of  eight  or  ten  miles, 
which  will  probably  foon  be  completed,  will  bring  to  it  all  that 
of  Albemarle  found  and  its  Waters.  Secondary  to  this  place, 
are  the  towns  at  the  head  of  the  tide  waters,  to  wit,  Petetfbtu  i 
on  Appamattox,  Richmond  on  James  river,  Newcaftie  on  Y  nfc 
river,  Frederickfburgh  on  the  Rappahannock,  and  Al?x  iivdria 
on  the  Potomack.  From  thefe  the  diftribution  will  be  to  fiibor- 
dinate  fituations  of  the  country.  Accidental  circumftances, 
however,  may  controul  the  indications  of  nature,  and  in  no 
inftances  do  they  do  it  more  frequently  than  in  the  rife  and  tall 
of  towns. 

To  the  foregoing  general  account,  we  had  the  following  more 
particular  defcriptions  ; 

Alexandria. 

Alexandria  ftands  on  the  fouth  bank  of  Potomack  river  in 
Fairfax  county  ;  its  fituation  is  elevated  and  pleafant  ;  the  foil  is 
clay.  The  original  fettlers,  anticipating  its  future  growth  and 
importance,  laid  out  the  ilreets  upon  the  plan  of  Philadelphia. 
It  contains  about  fix  hundred  houfes,  many  of  which  are  hand- 
fomely  built,  and  about  fix  thoufand  inhabitants.  This  town, 
upon  opening  the  navigation  of  Potomack  river,  and  in  cor  Se- 
quence of  its  vicinity  to  the  city  of  Wafhington,  will  proSably 
be  one  of  the  molt  thriving  commercial  places  on  the  continent. 

MOUNT    VERNON. 

Mount  Vernon,  the  celebrated  feat  of  Prefident  Wafhington, 
is  pleafantly  fituated  on  the  Virginia  bank  of  the  Potomack, 
where  it  is  nearly  two  miles  wide,  and  is  about  two  hundred 
and  eighty  miles  from  the  lea,  and  one  hundred  and  twet.ty- 
feven  from  Point  Look-out,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  It  is  nine 
miles  below  Alexandria,  and  four  miles  above  the  beautiful  ieat 
of  the  late  Col.  Fairfax,  called  JBeilevoir.  The  area  of  the  mount 
is  two  hundred  feet  above  the  iurface  of  the  river,  and,  after 
furnifb.ing  a  lawn  of  five  acres  in  front,  and  about  the  fame  in 
rear  of  the  buildings,  falls  off  rather  abruptly  on  fhoie  two  quar.. 
ters.  On  the  north  end  it  fublides  gradually  into  cxtenfive 
pafture  grounds  ;  while  on  the  fouth   it  Hopes  more   fleeply  in 
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a  fhorter  didance,  and  terminates  with  the  coach-houfe,  ftablesy 
vineyard,  and  nurferies.  On  either  wing  is  a  thick  grove  of. 
different  flowering  fared  trees.  Parallel  with  them,  on  the 
land  fide,  are  two  fpacious  gardens,  into  which  one  is  led  by 
two  Terpentine  gravel  walks,  planted  with  weeping  willows  and 
fhady  fhrubs.  The  manlion  houfe  itfelf  (though  much  embellish- 
ed by,  yet  not  perfectly  fatisfa&ory  to  the  chade  tade  of-  the 
prefent  poffeffor)  appears  venerable  and  convenient.  The  fuperb 
banquetting  room  has  been  finifhed  fince  he  returned  home 
from  the  army.  A  lofty  portico,  ninety-fix  feet  in  length,  fup- 
ported  by  eight  pillars,  has  a  pleafing  effect  when  viewed  from 
the  water  ;  the  whole  affcmblage  of  the  grcen-houfe,  fchool-houfe, 
offices  and  fervants  halls,  when  feen  from  the  land-fide,  bears  a 
refemblance  to  a  rural  village  ;  especially  as  the  lands  on  that 
fide  are  laid  out  fomewhat  in  the  form  of  Englifh  gardens,  in 
meadows  and  grafs  grounds,  ornamented  with  little  copfes,  cir- 
cular clumps  and  fmgle  trees.  A  fmall  park  on  the  margin  of 
the  river,  where  the  Englifh  fallow-deer  and  the  American 
wild  deer  are  feen  through  the  thickets,  .alternately  with  the 
veffels  as  they  are  failing  along,  add  a  romantic  and  pifturefque 
appearance  to  the  whole  fcenery.  On  the  oppofite  fide  of  a 
fmall  creek  to  the  northward,  an  extenfive  plain,  exhibiting 
corn  fields  and  cattle  grazing,  affords  in  fummer  a  luxuriant 
landfcape  ;  while  the  blended  verdure  of  woodlands  and  culti- 
vated declivities,  on  the  Maryland  fhore,  variegates  the  profpeft 
in  a  charming  manner.  Such  are  the  philofophic  fhades  to  which 
the  late  commander  in  chief  of  the  American  armies  retired  from 
the  tumultuous  fcenes  of  a  bufy  world,  and  which  he  has  fince 
left  to  dignify,  by  his  unequalled  abilities,  the  mod  important 
office  in  the  gift  of  his  fellow  citizens. 

FREDERICKSBURGH. 

Frcderickfburgh,  in  the  county  of  Spotfylvania,  is  fituated  on 
the  fouth  fide  of  Rappahannock  river,  one  hundred  and  ten 
miles  from  its  mouth,  and  contains  about  two  hundred  houfes, 
principally  on  one  drcet,  which  runs  nearly  parallel  with  the 
river,  and  one  thoufand  five  hundred  inhabitants. 

RICHMOND. 

Richmond,  in  the  county  of  Henrico,  is  the  prefent  feat  of 
government,  and  (lands  on  the  north  fide  of  J-ames  river,  jud  at 
the  foot   of  the   falls,  and  contains  between  five  and  fix  hundred 
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lioufes,  and  from  five  to  fix  thoufand  inhabitants.  Part  of  the 
houfes  are  built  upon  the  margin  of  the  river,  convenient  for 
bufinefs  ;  the  reft  are  upon  a  hill  which  overlooks  the  lower  part 
of  the  town,  and  commands  an  extenfive  profpecl:  of  the  river 
and  adjacent  country.  The  new  houfes  are  well  built.  A  large 
llate-houfe,  or  capitol,  has  lately  been  erected  on  the  hill.  The 
lower  part  of  the  town  is  divided  by  a  creek,  over  which  is  a 
convenient  bridge.  A  bridge  between  three  and  four  hundred 
yards  in  length  has  lately  been  thrown  acrois  James  river,  at 
the  foot  of  the  fall,  by  Colonel  Mayo.  That  part  from  Manches- 
ter to  the  ifland  is  built  on  fifteen  boats.  From  the  ifland  to 
the  rocks  was  formerly  a  floating  bridge  of  rafts,  but  Colonel 
Mayo  has  now  built  it  of  framed  log  piers,  filiecl  with  {tone. 
From  the  rocks  to  the  landing  at  Richmond,  the  cTridge  is  con- 
tinued on  framed  piers  filled  with  flone.  This  bridge  connects 
Richmond  with  Manchester  ;  and  as  the  paiTengers  pay  toll,  it 
produces  a  eonfiderable  revenue  to  Colonel  Mayo,  who  is  the 
fole  proprietor. 

The  falls  above  the  bridge  are  feven  miles  in  length.  A  noble 
canal  is  nearly,  if  not  quite  completed,  on  the  north  fide  of  the 
river,  which  is  to  terminate  in  a  bafon  of  about  two  acres,  in 
the  town  of  Richmond.  From  this  bafon  to  the  wharfs  m  the 
river  will  be  a  land  carriage  of  about  a  mile,  This canal  is  cut- 
ting under  the  direction  of  a  company,  who  have,  calculated  the 
expenfe  at  thirty  thoufand  pounds  Virginia  money  ;  this  they 
have  divided  into  five  hundred  fhares  of  fixty  pounds  each. 
The  opening  of  this  canal  promifes  the  addition  of  much  wealth 
to  Richmond. 

•PETERSBURGH, 

Peterfburgh,-  twenty-five  miles  fouthward  of  PJchmond,  Hands 
on  the  fouth  fide  of  Appamattox  river,  and  contains  upwards 
of  three  hundred  houfes  in  two  divifions  ;  one  is  upon  a  clay 
cold  foil,  and  is  very  dirty,  the  other  upon  a  plain  of  land  or 
loam.  There  is  no  regularity  and  very  little  elegance  in  Peterf- 
burgh,  it  is  merely  a  place  of  bufinefs.  The  Free  Mafons  have 
a  hall  tolerably  elegant.  It  is  very  unhealthy,  being  fhut  out 
from  the  accefs  of  the  winds  by  high  hills  on  every  fide.*  This 
confined  fituation  has  fuch  an  effect;  upon  the  confcitutions  of 
the    inhabitants,  that   they  very  nearly   relemble    thole  of  hard 

*  It  is  afferted,  as  an  undoubted  fafl,  by  a  number  of  gentlemen  well  ac- 
quainted with  this  town,  that,  in  1781,  "  one  child  only  born  in  it  had  arrived 
to  manhood,  and  he  was  a  cripple." 
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drinkers  ;  hence,  in  the  opinion  of  phyficians,  they  require  a 
confiderable  quantity  of  ftimulating  aliments  and  vinous  drinks, 
to  keep  up  a  balance  between  the  feveral  functions  of  the  body. 

About  two  thouiand  two  hundred  hogiheads  of  tobacco  are 
infpe&ed  here  annually.  Like  Richmond,  Williamfburgh,  Alex- 
andria, and  Norfolk,  it  is  a  corporation  ;  and  Peteifburgh  city 
comprehends  a  part  of  three  counties.  The  celebrated  Indian 
queen,  Pocahonta,  from  whom  defcended  the  Randolph  and 
Bowling  families,  formerly  rcfided  at  this  place.  Peterfburgh 
and  its  iuburbs  contain  about  three  thoufan.d  inhabitants. 

WILHAMSBURGH. 

Wiliiamfburgh,*  formerly  the  feat  of  government  in  Virginia, 
ftands  upon  an  elevated,  but  level  fpot,  between  York  and  James 
river.  Queen's  creek  on  one  fide,  and  Archer's  hope  creek  on 
the  other,  are  navigable  for  fmall  veflels  within  amile  ofthe  town- 
during  the  regal  government  it  was  propofed  to  unite  them  by  a 
canal  pa.fling  through  the  center  of  the  town  ;  but  the  removal  of 
the  feat  of  government  rendered  it  no  longer  an  object  of  impor- 
tance: the  town  is  nearly  a  mile  in  length,  yet  I  believe  it  never 
could  bo  aft  of  more  than  two  hundred  houfes,  or,  eighteen  hun- 
dred inhabitants.  Many  of  the  houfes  were  pleafantly  fituated 
and  though  neither  elegant,  nor  in  general  built  of  durable  mate- 
rials, were  neat  and  comfortable ;  moft  of  them  had  gardens;  the 
main  ftreet  running  from  eaftto  weft  is  terminated  by  the  capitol, 
and  the  college ;  neither  of  jthem  elegant  ftru&ures,  though  per- 
haps eafily  diftinguifhable  from  '  common  brick-kilns.' — Near  the 
center  of  the  town  there  is  apleafant  fquare  of  about  ten  acres, 
which  is  generally  covered  with  a  delightful  verdure;  not  far  from 
this  at  the  extremity  of  a  fmall  plain  ftretching  to  the  north,  ftcod 
the  governor's  houfe,  or  palace,  as  it  was  called  :  though  not  very 
handforrie  it  was  fpacious  and  commoditious ;  and  in  every  refpecl 
pleafantly  fituated  :  it  was  burnt  to  the  ground  during  the  war? 
whilft  it    was  occupied   as  an    hofpital   for    the    American   army. 

The  houfe  of  the  prefident  of  the  College  fhared  the  lame  fate, 
being  alfo  occupied  as  an  hofpital  by  the  French  army.  The  lat- 
ter has  been  rebuilt  at  the  expence  of  the  French  government. 
The  capitol  has  haftencd  to  decay  from  the  moment  of  removing 
the  feat  of  government.  A  late  aft  of  Afiembly  authorifes  the 
pulling  down  one  half  of  it,  to  defray  the  charge  of  keeping  the 
other  half  (which  is  ft  ill  occupied  as  a  diftrift  court  houfe,  both 
for  the  ftatc,  and  the  United    States)    in  repair.      The  hofpital  for 

*  By  a  citizen  of  WiUianrfbwvgti  in  a  letter  addrcfled  to  the  publifhcrs  of  the 
American    edition  of  Winterbothani's Hiffbry  of  America. 
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lunatics,  a  church,  the  town  and  county  court  houfe,  and  a  magar 
zine  now  occupied  as  a  market  houfe,  complete  the  lift  of  public 
edifices  :  neither  of  them  appears  to  have  been  conftru&ed  with 
any  view  to  architectural  fame.— The  hofpital  for  lunatics  is  cal-  ' 
culated  to  accommodate  between  twenty  and  thirty  patients  in 
feparate  rooms  or  cells.  Tney  have,  I  believe,  never  been  all 
filled  at  the  fame  time  ;  the  houfe  is  neatly  kept,  and  the  patients 
well  attended;  but  convalefcentshave  not  fufficient  room  for  free 
air  and  exercife,  without  danger  of  making  their  efcape.  The 
college,  though  divefted  of  three  fourths  of  its  revenues  at  the  re- 
volution, and  wholly  diforganized  at  that  period,  by  the  removal 
or  resignation  of  molt  of  the  profeffors,  has,  fince  the  peace,  been 
fuccefsfully  revived  and  generally  the  refort  of  from  thirty  to  for- 
ty ftudents,  in  philofophy,  or  in  law.  Their  number  appears  to 
be  encreafmg  at  prefent,  and  as  the  ftudents  of  law  are  by  no 
means  fo  numerous  as  formerly,  it  creates  a  prefumption  that  fci- 
ence  begins  to  be  more  generally  cultivated  among  the  citizens  at 
large;  The  grammar  fchool,  which  Was  for  a  time  discontinued 
has  been  revived  in  the  college  ;  there  are  about  fifty  or  fixty 
boys  in  this  fchool,  who  are  inftru6led  by  two  profeffors,  and  an 
ufher.  The  ftudents  in  philolophy  and  law,  board  and  lodge  in 
the  town.  Grammar  fcholars,  if  their  parents  choofe  it,  are  board- 
jed  and  lodged  in  college,  the  expence  of  which,  including 
,waffii.ng  and  tuition  is  2$l  per  ann.  or  twenty  guineas. — There  are 
jfrx  profefforfhips-~One  of  moral  philofophy,  natural  philoiophy? 
and  the  belles  lettres  9  one  of  mathematics  ;  one  of  law  ;  one  of 
modern  languages  ;  and  two  of  humanity.  To  the  college  belongs 
an  extenfive  library,  and  an  apparatus  which  is  probably  not  exceed- 
ed by  any  upon  the  continent;  the  courfe  of  natural  philofophy  is 
much  more  comprehenfive  than  is  ufual  in  moft  colleges. 

In  moral  philofophy  the  ftudents  are  examined  from  the  ableft 
writers  on  logic,  the  belles  lettres,  ethics,  natural  law,  the  law 
(of  nations  and  politics.  In  mathematics  a  regular  courfe  both 
elementary  and  practical  is  purfued.— In  law  a  courfe  of  lectures 
j.s  annually  delivered  on  the  principles  of  civil  government ;  and 
on  the  conftitutions  and  laws  of  the  federal  government  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  the  State  of  Virginia.  In  the  modern  lan- 
guages, French,  Italian,  Spanifh,  and  German  may  be  acquired  ; 
moil  of  the  ftudents  acquire  the  two  former.  In  the  Grammar 
ichogl  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  are  taught  as  ufual  in  other 
places.  The  college  is  fo  far  from  being  in  a  declining  ftate,  that 
the  number  of  iluxlents  is  now  conhderably  greater  than  before 
the  revolution.  At  the  end  of  the  laft  term,  viz.  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  prefent  month  their  number  were  between  forty 
and  fifty. 
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This  college  has  probably  produced  its  full  quota  of  men  of  emi- 
nence   on  the  political  theatre  of  the  United  States.     Men  of  high 
profeffional  character  in  law,  phync,  and   divinity,  have  there  alio: 
imbibed  the  elements  of  icience;  and  not  a  few  of  them  have  been 
indebted  to  it,  for  their  whole  education. 

Not  a  few  private  houfes  have  tumbled  down  ;  others  are  daiBl 
crumbling  into  ruins  :  there  are,  however,  many  very  comfortable 
houfes  left,  which  have  undergone  fome  repairs,  contribute  to  va3 
3ry  the  fcene,  arid  there  are  (till  fome  neat  gardens  and  pleafent  fiJ 
tuations  ;  it  feems  to  be  the  general  idea  of  the  inhabitants,  that  I 
WiLliamfburgh  has  feen  its  word  days.  The  market,  though  not 
very  regular,  nor  well  fupplied,  yet  iurnifhes  excellent  meats  andf 
poultry  in  their  feafons.  They  have  alio  fifti,  crabs,  cyders,  wild 
fowl,  and  excellent  butter,  vegetables.,  and  fruits.  There  never.? 
was  much  trade  in  Williamfburgh  ;  probably  little  more  than  at' 
prefent  ;  the  iituation  not  being  very  favourable  either  for  externa 
nal  or  an  exteniive  internal  commerce;  the  evidence  of  its  prefentjj 
trade  is  to  be  found  in  about  a  dozen  floresof  European,  and  Weil-! 
India  goods.  A  few  mechanics,  fuch  as  blackimiths,  chair-maij 
kers,  wheel-wrightSj  faddlers  andharnefs-makers,  boot  andfhoema-  i 
Iters,  and  tailors  find  employment,  and  a  comfortable  livelihood! 
there.  There  are  alfo  lome  genteel  families  which  form  a  veryj 
agreeable  fociety  ;  their  number  is  confiderably  greater  than  a| 
traveller  paffing  through  the  place,  would  fuppofe.  In  fhort,  I 
how  contemptible  foever,  Williamfburgh,  arrogating  to  herfelf-j 
the  rank  and  honours  of  a  metropolitan  city,  might  have  appear- 1 
ed  in  the  eyes  of  a  traveller,  few  villages  can  boafl  a  more  plea-, 
fant  fituation,  more  refpeclable  inhabitants,,  or  a  more  agreeable 
and  friendly  fociety. 

YORK-TOWN,. 

York-tOwn,  thirteen  miles  eaflward  from  Williamfburgh,  and 
fourteen  from  Monday's  point  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  is  a  V, 
place  of  about  an  hundred  houfes,  fituated  on  the  fouth  fide  of  I 
York  river,  and  contains  about  feven  hundred  inhabitants.  It 
has  been  rendered  famous,  by  the  capture  of  lord  corn* 
wallis  and  his  army,  on  the  19th  of  Oet.a.ber,  1781,  by  the 
united  forces  of  France  and  America. 

POPULATIO  N. 

In    the   year    1781,   a  very  inacurate  cenius  was  taken.      Sever 
ral   counties  made  no    return  ;  but   fupplying  by  conju&ure  th< 
deficiencies,   the   population    of  Virginia    was  then    computed 
five  hundred,  and   Itxty-feven    thoufand   fix   hundred  and   fouri 
teen    perfons ;  according    to  the    cenfus  of    1790,   the    nuinbci 
were  as  follow : 
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By  comparing  the  two  accounts  taken  at  the  above  different 
periods,  it  appears,  that  the  increafe  intent  ars  was  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty-eight  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  Seventy-three,  or 
about  twenty-five  thoufand  eight  hundred  and  fixty-feveri  per 
annum;  allowing  for  the  fame  proportional  increafe,  the  preterit 
number  of  inhabitants  in  this  State  cannot  be  lcfs'  than  nine  hun- 
dred thoufand. 

The  increafe  of  (laves,  during  the  lad  fourteen  years,  has  been 
lefs  than  it  had  been  obferved  for  a  century  before.  The  reafon 
is,  that  about  thirty  thoufand  ilives  periihed  with  the  fmall- pox 
or  camp  fever,  caught  from  the  Britifh  army,  or  went  off  with 
them  while  Lord  Cornwallis  was   roving  over  that  State. 


MILITIA. 

Every  able-bodied  freeman,  between  the  ages  of  fixtcen  and 
fifty,  is  enrolled  in  the  militia.  Thofe  of  every  bounty  are  for- 
med into  companies,  and  thefe  again  into  one  or  more  battalions, 
according  to  the  numbers  in  the  county:  they  are  commanded 
by  colonels,  and  other  fubordmate  officers,  as  in  the  regular  iervice. 
In  every  county  is  a  county  lieutenant,  who  commands  the 
whole  militia  in  his  county,  but  ranks  only  as  a  colonel  in  the 
Vol.    III.  P 
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field.  They  have  no  general  officers  always  exifting  :  thefe  are 
appointed  occafionally,  when  an  invafion  or  inlurrecliion  happens, 
and  their  commiflion  determines  with  the  occaflon.  The  gover- 
nor is  head  of  the  military  as  well  as  of  the  civil  power.  The 
law  requires  every  militia  man  to  provide  himfeif  with  the 
arms  ufual  in  the  regular  fervice.  But  this  injunction  has  al- 
ways been  indifferently  complied  with,  and  the  arms  they  had 
have  been  lo  frequently  called  for  to  arm  the  regular.",  that  in 
tl  '  lower  parts  of  the  country  they  are  entirely  diiarmed.  In 
thi  middle  country  a  fourth  or  fifth  part  of  them  may  have  fuch 
fire!  cks  as  they  had  provided  to  deftroy  the  noxious  animals 
which  infeft  their  farms  ;  and  on  the  weftern  fide  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  they  are  generally  armed  with  rifles. 

The  interleclion  of  Virginia,  by  fomany  navigable  rivers,  ren- 
ders it  almoft  incapable  of  defence  :  as  the  land  will  not  fup- 
port  a  great  number  of  people,  a  force  cannot  foon  be  collected 
to  repel  a  fudden  invafion.  If  the  militia  bear  the  fame  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  inhabitants  now,  as  in  1782,  they  amount 
tv)  more  than  iixty-eight  thouland. 

^RELIGION   AND    CHARACTER. 

The  fir  ft  fettlers  in  this  country  were  emigrants  from  England, 
of  the    Englifh    church,  juft    at  a    point  of    time  when   it    was 
flufhed   with   complete  victory   over  the   religious    of   all    other 
perfualions.     PoiTeffed,as  they  became,   of  the  powers  of  making, 
adminiftering,   and  executing  the  laws,  they  fhewed  equal  into- 
lerance in    this  country    writh  their   Prefbyterian   brethren,    who 
had  emigrated    to  the   northern  government  :   the  poor   Quakers 
were  flying  from  perfecution   in  England.      They  caff,  their  eyes 
on    thefe  new    countries  as  afylums   of  civil  and   religious    free- 
dom ;    but    they    found  them    free  only    for    the    reigning   feci. 
Several  a£ls  of  the  Virginia  affembly  of    1659,  1662,  and    1693, 
had  made  it    penal    in    parents    to   refufe    to   have  their  children 
baptized,   and   prohibited    the  unlawful   aflembling  of  Quakers  ; 
had  made  it  penal   for  any  mafter  of  a  veflel  to  bring  a  Quaker 
into  the  State,   and  had   ordered  thole   already  here,   and  fuch  as 
fhould  come   thereafter   to  be   imprifoned  till  they   mould  abjure 
the  country  ;  had   provided  a  milder   punifhment  for    their  firft 
and  fecond  return,   but  death   for  their  third  ;  had  inhibited   all 
perfons    from  fu fieri ng  their  meetings    in    or  near  their   houies 
entertaining  them  individually,  or  difpofing  of  books  which  {up- 
ported  their  tenets.      If  no  capital   execution    took    place  there, 
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as  did  in  New-England,  it  was  not  owing  to  moderation  of  the 
church,  or  fpirit  of  the  legislature,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the 
law  itfelf ;  but  to  hiftorical  circumftances  which  have  not  been 
handed  down  to  us.  The  Anglicans  retained  full  po'ffeffion 
of  the  country  about  a  century.  Other  opinions  began  then  to 
creep  in,  and  the  great  care  of  the  government  to  lupport  their 
own  church,  having  begotten  an  equal  degree  of  indolence  in. 
its  clergy,  two  thirds  of  the  people  had  become  Di  (Tenters*  at 
the  commencement  of  the  late  revolution.  The  laws,  indeed, 
were  ftill  bpprefhve  on  them,  but  the  fpirit  of  the  one  party 
had  iubfided  into  moderation,  and  the  other  had  rifen  to  a  degree 
of  determination  which  commanded  refpect. 

The  prefent  (late  of  the  laws  on  the  fubject  of  religion  is  as 
follows:  the  Convention  of  May  1776,  in  their  declaration  of 
rights,  declared  it  to  be  a  truth,  and  a  natural  right,  that  the 
exerciie  of  religion  fhould  be  free  ;  but  when  they  proceeded  to 
form  on  that  declaration  the  ordinance  of  government,  inltead. 
of  taking  up  every  principle  declared  in  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and 
guarding  it  by  legifiative  fancliort,  they  pailed  over  that  which 
aliened  their  religious  rights,  leaving  them  as  they  found  their. 
The  fame  Convention,  however,  when  they  met  as  a  part  of  the 
General  Affembly,  in  October,  1776,  repealed  all  acts  of  Par- 
liament which  had  rendered  criminal  the  maintaining  any  opi- 
nions in  matters  of  religion,  the  forbearing  to  repair  to  church, 
and  the  exercihng  any  mode  of  worfhip  ;  and  iufpended  the  laws 
giving  falaries  to  the  clergy,  which  iuipenfion  was  made  perpe- 
tual in  October,  1779.  Statutory  oppreffions  in  religion  being 
thus  wiped  away,  the  Virginians  remain  at  prefent  under  thoie 
only  impofed  by  the  common  law,  or  by  their  own  act,  of  Af- 
fembly. At  the  common  law,  herefy  was  a  capital  offence, 
punifhable  by  burning.  Its  definition  was  left  to  the  ecclefi- 
aftical  judges,  before  whom  the  conviction  was,  till  the  ftatute 
of  the  fir  ft  El.  c.  1.  circumicribed  it,  by  declaring,  that  nothing 
fhould  be  deemed  herefy,  but  what  had  been  fa  determined  by 
authority  of  the  canonical  fcriptures,  or  by  one  of  the  four  fir  ft 
general  councils,  or  by  fome  other  council  having  for  the 
grounds  of  their  declaration  the  expreis  and  plain  words  of  the 
fcriptures.  Herefy,  thus  circumicribed,  being  an  offence  at  the 
common  law,  their  act  of  Affembly  of  October,  1777,  e.  17, 
gives  cognizance  of  it  to  the  general  court,  by  declaring,  that 
<s  the  jurifdiction  of  that  court  fhall  be  general  in  all  matters 
at  the  common  law."  The  execution  is  by  the  writ  De  hceretico 
CQWiburcndo,     By  their  own  a 61  of  Affembly  of  1705,  c.  30,  if  a 
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pcrfon    brought    up   in  the  Chriflian    religion  denied    the  being 
of  a  God,   or  the  Trinity,   or  aliened  there  are    more  Gods   than 
one,    or  denied   the  Chriflian   religion    to  be  true,    or   the  Scrip- 
tures   to   be    of  divine  authority,   he  is   punifnahle  on    the   fir  ft 
ofrence  by  incapacity  to    hold  any    office   or  employment    eccle- 
fuiflical,  civil  or  military  ;   on  the  fecond,  by  disability  to  fue,  to 
take  any  gift   or  legacy,  to  be  guardian,  executor,   or  adminiftra- 
tor,   and  by  three  years   imprifonment  without   bail.      A  father's 
right   to  the    cuftody  of    his  own  children    being  founded  in  law, 
on  bus  right   of  guardianfhip,    this  being    taken   away,  they  may 
of  courie   be  fevered    from  him,   and  put,   by  the   authority  of  a 
court,    into  mere    orthodox    hands.      This  is  a  fummary  view    of 
that    religious  Jlav'ery,  under  which  a  people  have  been   willing  to 
remain,    who  have  lavifhed    their  lives  and  fortunes  for  the  efta-  , 
bbihment  of  their   civil   freedom.      The  error    feems  not  iufFici- 
ently  eradicated,   that  the  operations  of  the  mind,  as   well  as  the 
acts  of  the  body,  are  fubjefted  to  the  coercion  of  the  laws.      But 
rulers  can  have  authority   over  fuch   natural  rights  only  as  have 
been  fubmitted   to   them.      The  rights  of  confeience    were  never 
fubmitted  ;    man  could   not   fubmit   them  ;    he    is    anfwerable    for 
them    to   God.       The   legitimate   powers   of  government   extend 
to  fuch   acts  only   as  are   injurious  to  others  ;   but   it  does  me  no 
injury  for    my    neighbour  to  fay    there  are   twenty   gods,    or  no 
god  ;   it    neither  picks   my  pocket    nor  breaks   my  leg.      If   it  be 
laid,   his   teftimony   in    a  court  of  jufiice   cannot    be    relied    on, 
reject,  it  then,   and  be  the  ftigma  on  him.      Conftraint  may  make 
him  worfe,   by  making  him  a  hypocrite,  but   it  will    never  make 
him  a  better  man.      It  may  fix  him  obftinately  in  his   errors,  but 
will    not   pure    them.        Reaion   and   iree  inquiry    are    the    only 
effectual     agents    againft     error.      Give     a    looie    to   them,    they 
will   iuppert    the   true  religion,    by  bringing    every    falle  one    to 
their  tribunal,  to   the  teft  of  their   investigation.      They  are   the  . 
natural  enemies  of  error,   and  of  error  onlv.      Had   not    the  Ro- 
man    government    permitted    free    inquiry,    Ghru'lianity    could 
never  have  been    introduced.      Had    not  free    inquiry    been   in- 
dulged,  at  the   Dcrea  of  reformation,    the   corruptions  of   Chriftj- 
anity    could    not   have    been   purged   away.      If  it    be    redrained 
now,   the  preient    corruptions  will    be    protected,    and  new  ones 
encouraged.      Was  the  government    to  prelci  ibc  to  us   our  medi- 
cine  and  diet,    our  bodies  would  be  in  fuch  keeping   as  our  louls 
arc  now.      Thus   in  France   the  emetic  was  once   forbidden    ab  a 
medicine,    -.r^A   the  potatoe    as  an   article   of  food.      Governmi  :.r 
is  jult  as  infallible  too,  when  it   fixes  fy  Herns  in  phyfics.      Ganleo 
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was  fent  to  the  inquifition  for  affirming  that  the  earth  was  a 
fphere  :  the  government  had  declared  it  to  be  as  flat  as  a  trencher, 
and  Galileo  was  obliged  to  abjure  his  error.  This  error,  how- 
ever, at  length  prevailed,  the  earth  became  a  globe,  and  Defcartes 
declared  it  was  whirled  round  its  axis  by  a  vortex.  The  go- 
vernment in  which  he  lived  was  wife  enough  to  fee  that  this 
was  no  qucflion  of  civil  jurifdiclaon,  or  we  fiiould  all  have  been 
involved  by  authority  in  vortices.  In  fa 61:,  the  vortices  have 
been  exploded,  and  the  Newtonian  principle  of  gravitation  is 
now  more  firmly  eflablifhed,  on  the  bafis  of  reaion,  than  it 
would  be  were  the  government  to  ilep  in,  and  to  make  it  an 
article  of  neceflary  faith.  Reafon  ,  and  experiment  have  been 
indulged,  and  error  has  fled  before  them.  It  is  error  alone 
which  needs  the  iuppert  of  government  ;  truth  can  (land  by  it- 
felf.  Subject  opinion  to  coercion,  whom  will  you  make  your 
inquifitors  ?  Fallible  men  ;  men  governed  by  bad  pafiions,  by- 
private  as  well  as  public  reafons.  And  why  fubjecl  it  to  coer- 
cion ?  To  produce  uniformity.  But  is  uniformity  of  opinion 
defirable  ?  No  more  than  of  face  and  flature.  Introduce  the 
bed  of  Procruflcs  then,  and  as  there  is  danger  that  the  large  men 
may  beat  the  imall,  make  us  all  of  a  fize,  by  lopping  the  former 
and  ftretching  the  latter.  Difference  of  opinion  is  advantage- 
ous in  religion.  The  feveral  lefts  perform  the  office  of  a  cenfor 
morum  over  each  other.  But  is  uniformity  attainable  ?  Milli- 
ons of  innocent  men,  women,  and  children,  fince  the  introduc- 
tion of  Chriflianity,  have  been  burnt,  tortured,  fined  and  im- 
prisoned ;  yet  we  have  not  advanced  one  ftep  towards  it.  What 
has  been  the  effect,  of  coercion  ?  To  make  one  half  the  world 
fools,  and  the  other  half  hypocrites  ;  to  fupport  roguery  and  er- 
ror all  over  the  earth.  Let  us  reflect  that  this  globe  is  inhabited 
by  a  thouland  millions  of  people  ;  that  thefe  prof  els  probably  a 
thouland  different  ly  (ferns  of  religion  ;  that  ours  is  but  one  of  that 
thouland  ;  that  if  there  be  but  one  right,  and  ours  that  one,  we 
ihoulrl  wifh  to  fee  thenine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  wandering  lefts 
gathered  into  the  fofa  of  truth.  But  againft  fuch  a  majoiity  we 
cannot  effect  this  by  force.  Reaion  and  perluafion  are  the  only 
practicable  inOruments,  To  make  way  for  theie,  free  inquiry  mufb 
be  indulged  ;  and  how  can  we  wifh  others  to  indulge  it  while  we 
refute  it  our-ielves.  But  every  Hate,  lays  an  inquifitor,  has  efta- 
blvihed  Ionic  religion.  We  reply,  no  two  have  eflablifhed  the 
fame.  Is  this  a  proof  of  the  infallibility  of  eff.ablifhme.nts  ? 
Many  of  the  States,  particularly  Pennfylvania  and  New-York, 
however.,    have  long   lubiiftcd  without   any  cllablifhment  at  all* 
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The  experiment  was  new  and  doubtful,  when  they  made  it  ;  it 
has  anlwered  beyond  conception  ;  they  flourifh  infinitely. 
Religion  is  well  Supported  ;  of  various  kinds,  indeed,  but  all 
fuflicient  to  preferve  peace  and  order  ;  or  if  a  lect  arifes,  whole 
tenets  would  fubvert  morals,  good  fenie  has  fair  play,  and 
reafons  and  laughs  it  out  of  doors,  without  fullering  the  State 
to  be  troubled  with  it.  They  do  not  hang  fo  many  male- 
factors as  in  England  ;  they  are  not  more  disturbed  with  reli- 
gious diflenfions  ;  on  the  contrary,  their  morality  is  pure  and 
their  harmony  is  unparalleled  ;  this  can  be  afcribed  to  nothing 
but  their  unbounded  tolerance,  becaufe  there  is  no  other  cir- 
cum fiance  in  which  they  differ  from  every  nation  on  earth, 
France  excepted.  They  have  made  the  happy  diicoverv,  that 
the  way  to  filence  religious  difputes,  is  to  take  no  notice  of 
them. 

The  prefent  denominations  of  Chriftians  in  Virginia  are 
Prefbyterians,  who  are  the  mod  numerous,  and  inhabit  the 
weftern  parts  of  the  State  ;  Epifcopalians,  who  are  the  mod 
ancient  fettlers,  and  occupy  the  eaftern  and  fir  ft  fettled  parts 
of  the  State.  Intermingled  with  theie  are  great  numbers  of 
Baptifts  and  Methodifls. 

Virginia  prides  itfelf  in  being  ;;  The  Ancient  Dominion.5' 
It  has  produced  fome  of  the  mod  diflmguiihed  and  influential 
men  that  have  been  active  in  effecting  the  two  late  grand  and 
important  revolutions  in  America.  Her  political  and  military 
character  will  rank  among  the  firfb  in  the  page  of  hiftory  :  but 
it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  this  character  has  been  obtained  for  the 
Virginians  by  a  few  eminent  men,  who  have  taken  the  lead  in 
all  their  public  tranfactions,  and  who,  in  {hort,  govern  Virgi- 
nia ;  for  the  great  body  of  the  people  do  not  concern  themfelves 
with  politics  ;  fo  that  their  government,  though  nominally  re- 
publican,   is,   in   fact,   oligarchical  or  ariflocratical. 

The  Virginians  who  are  rich,  are  in  general  ienfihle,  polite^ 
and  hoipitable,  and  of  an  independent  fpirit.  The  poor  are 
ignorant  and  abject,  but  all  are  of  an  inquifitive  turn.  A  confi- 
derable  proportion  of  the  people  are  much  addicted  to  gaming, 
drinking,  (wearing,  hqrfe-racing,  cock-fighting,  and  moil  kinds 
of  diflipation.  There  is  a  much  greater  disparity  between  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  in  Virginia,  than  in  any  of  the  northern 
States.  The  native  inhabitants  are  too  generally  unacquainted 
with  bufinefs,  owing  to  their  pride,  and  falfc  notions  of  great- 
nefs.  Before  the  revolution  they  conlidcrcd  it  as  beneath  a 
gentleman  to  attend  to  mercantile  concerns,  and  devoted  their 
time    principally    to  amuiement.     By  thelc   means   the    Scotch 
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people    and    other   foreigners    who   came   among   them,  became 
their  merchants,   and  fuddenly  grew  rich. 

There  mull,   doubtlefs,   be  an  unhappy  influence   on  the  man- 
ners of   the   people  produced  by  the  exiflence  of  (layery  among 
them.      The    whole    commerce    between    mailer   and   nave   is    a 
peroetual    exercife    of    the    mod    boifterous    paflions,    the   moft 
unremitting  defpotifm  on  the  one  part,  and  degrading  fubmiflion  on. 
the  other.      The  children  fee   this,   and   learn  to   imitate  it  ;   for 
man    is    an    imitative    animal.      This    quality    is   the  germ  of  all 
education   in    him,   from  his  cradle  to  his  grave  he  is  learning  to 
do  what    he   fees  others   do.      If   a    parent    could  find  no  motive 
either   in  his   philanthropy    or   his   feif-love,    for  retraining  the 
intemperance  of  paffion  towards  his  Have,   it   fhould  always  be  a 
fufficient   one    that  his  child  is  preient  ;   but  generally    it    is   not 
fufhcient.       The    parent    ftorms,     the    child    looks    on,     catches 
the  lineaments  of  wrath,  puts  on  the  fame  airs  in  the  circle  of  imal- 
ler  (laves,   gives  a  loofe  to  his  worfl  of  pafiions,   and  thus  nurfedj 
educated,   and  daily  exercifed  in  tyranny,   cannot   but    be  {lamp- 
ed by  it  with    odious    peculiarities.      The   man  mufl  be  a  prodi- 
gy who  can   retain   his   manners  and  morals  undepraved  by  fuch 
circumflances.      And    with  what  execration  fhould  the  flateiman 
be  loaded,  who,   permitting  one  half  the  citizens  thus  to  trample 
on    the   rights    of  the   other,   transforms  thofe  into  defpots,   and 
thefe  into  enemies  ;   deftroys  the  morals  of  the  one  part,   and  the 
amor  patriot  of   the   other.      For  if  a   Have  can  have  a  country  in 
this  world,   it  mufl  be  any  other  in  preference   to  that   in  which 
he   is    born    to   live    and  labour  for  another;   in-  which  he  mull 
lock  up  the   faculties  of  his  nature,   contribute  as  far  as  depends 
on    his    individual   endeavours  to  the  evanifhment  of  the  human 
race,   or  entail  his  own  miferabic  condition  on  the  endlefs   gene- 
rations   proceeding  from  him.      With  the  morals  of  the    people, 
their    induftry    alio    is    deftroyed.      For   in    a   warm   climate,    no 
man  will   labour    for   himfelf  who  can  make  another    labour  for 
him.      This   is   lo   true,   that   of  the    proprietors  of  Haves  a  very 
imall   proportion,   indeed,   are   ever    feen    to    labour.      And    can 
the   liberties  of   a   nation   be  thought  lecure  when  they  have  re- 
moved   their    only    firm    bans,   a    conviction  in  the  minds  of  the 
people    that   thefe  liberties  are  of  the  gift  of  God  ;   that  they  are 
not  to  be  violated  but  with  his  wrath  ? 

It  is  impoflible  to  be  temperate  and  to  purfue  this  fubjcft 
through  the  various  confutations  of  policy,  of  morals,  of 
hiftory,  natural  and  civil.  We  muil  be  contented  to  hope  they 
will  ultimately  force  their  way  into  every  one's  mind  :   a  change 
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in  this  State  has  been  perceptible  ever  fmce  the  eftabliftiment 
of  the  prefent  government.  The  fpirit  of  the  made r  has  abated, 
and  that  of  the  Have  arifen  from  the  duff.,  his  condition  is  now 
mollified,  and  the  way  at  length  prepared  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment for  a  total  emancipation,  and  this  with  the  confent  of 
the  mailers,  and  not  by  their  extirpation.  Before  the  general 
trovernment  of  America  undertook  the  noble  work  of  cutting* 
up  flaverv  by  the  roots,  by  laying  the  foundation  of  a  total 
emancipation.,  the  State  of  Virginia  had  as  a  body  politic,  made 
foir^e  advances ;  and  fome  private  gentlemen  had  likewiie  ex- 
erted themfelves  in  a  very  conhderable  degree,  in  the  caufe  of 
the  opprefled  Africans.  A  Mr.  Robert  Carter,  of  Nomina,  in 
this  State,  in  the  year  1790,  emancipated  no  leis  a  number  than 
four  hundred  and  forty-two  fhves.  This  is  a  facriflce  on  the 
alter  of  humanity  of  perhaps  an  hundred  thoufand  dollars.  Vote 
him   a    triumph,   crown   him    with   laurels,   and  let  the  millions 

liften  while  he  fings — 

"  I  would  not  have  a  Have  to  till  my  ground, 

To  carry  me,   to  fan  me  while  I  fleep, 

And  tremble  when  I  wake,   for  all  the  wealth 

That  finews  bought  and  fold  have  ever  earn'd. 

No  :   dear  as  freedom  is,   and  in  my  heart's 

Juft  eftimation  priz'd  above  all  price, 

I  had  much  rather  be  myself  the  {lave, 

And  wear  the  bonds,   than  fallen  them  on  him."* 

TRADE  AND  MANUFACTURES. 

Before  the  war,  the  inhabitants  of  this  State  paid  but  little 
attention  to  the  manufacture  of  their  own  cloathina.  It  has 
been  thought  they  ufed  to  import  as  much  as  ieven-eights  of 
their  cloathing,  and  that  they  now  manufacture  three-quarters  of 
it.  We  have  before  mentioned  that  conhderable  quantities  of 
iron  are  manufactured  in  this  State.  To  theie  we  may  add  the 
manufacture  of  lead  ;  befides  which  they  have  few  others  of 
confequence.  The  people  are  much  attached  to  agriculture, 
and    preicr   foreign    manufactures. 

Before  the  war  this  State  exported,  comwiunibus  annis.  accord- 
ing to  the  bed  information  that  could  be  obtained,   as  follows  : 

*  As  a  proof  that  thefe  arc  the  fentiments  of  this  gentleman,  we  beg  leave  to  in- 
troduce the  following  quotation  from  a  letter  of  his  on  the  fituation  of  the  (laves, 
Sec.  in  this  State,  and  the  abolition    of  the   flave    irade,   written  to   a   Diif-nting 
4    Minifter. 

"  The tolt ration  of  flaverv  indicates  very  great  depravity  of  mind,"  &c. 
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Articles. 

Quantity. 

Tobacco                - 

55,000  hhds.  of  loolh 

Wheat       - 

000,000  bufhels 

Indian  corn 

600,000  bufhels 

Shipping 

*                               s 

Mafts,    planks,    fkantling,  ^ 

mingles,   and  ftaves       -  J 

Tar5   pitch,   and  turpentine. 

30,000  barrels 

Peltry,  viz,    {kins  of  deer,  ""J 

beavers,  otters,  mulk  rats,  V 

180  hhds.  of  6'oolb 

racoons,   foxes,   Sic.        -J 

Pork           - 

4,000  barrels 

^lax-feed,   hemp,   and  eottoi; 

—          — 

-Pit-coal   and    pig    iron 

__          — 

Peas            - 

5,000  bufhels 

Beef          - 

1,000  barrels 

Sturgeon,  white  {had,  her-  "1 

ring                    =                 -/ 

Brandy,  from  peaches  and  ") 

apples,   and  whifkey       -  J 

Horfes       - 

c- 

Am.   in  Dollars. 


1,650,000 

666,o66f 

200,000 

100,000 

66,666$ 

40,000 

42,000 

40,000 
8.000 
6,666* 

3j333t 
3'333j 

3>333t 
i,666f 


i,666T 


The  amount  of  exports  from  this  State  in  the  year  fucceeding 
October  1,  1790,  confiding  chiefly  of  articles  mentioned  in 
the  foregoing  table,  was  three  million  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
one  thoufand  two  hundred  and  twenty-feven  dollors.  About 
forty  thoufaod  hogfheads  of  tobacco  only  were  exported  this 
year. 

In  the  year  1758,  this  State  exported  feventy  thoufand  hogf- 
heads, of  tobacco,  which  was  the  greater!  quantity  ever  produc- 
ed in  this  country  in  one  year;  But  its  culture  has  fa  ft 
declined  fince  the  commencement  of  the  war,  and  that  of 
wheat  taken  its  place.  The  price  which  it  commands  at  mar- 
ket will  not  enable  the  planter  to  cultivate  it.  Were  the  fupply 
'flill  to  depend  on  Virginia  and  Maryland  alone,  as  its  culture 
becomes  more  difficult,  this  price  would  rife,  lo  aa  to  enable  the 
planter  to  furmount  thoie  difficulties  and  to  live.  But  the  wpf- 
tern  country  on  the  MiiTiifippi,  and  the  midlands  of  Georgia, 
having  frefh  and  fertile  lands  in  abundance,  and  a  hotter  fun,  are 
able  to  underieil  thefe  two  States,  and  will  oblige  them  in  time 
to  abandon  the  railing  of  tobacco  altogether.  And  a  happy  obli- 
gation for  them  it  will  be.      It  is  a  culture  productive  of  infinite 

*  This  fum  is  equal  to  eight  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  pounds  Virginia    mo- 
ney, fix  hundred  and  hfty-feven  thoufand  one  hundred  forty-two  guineas. 
Vol.  III.  2 
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wretchednefs.  Thofe  employed  in  it  are  in  a  continued  flate  of 
exertion  beyond  the  powers  of  nature  to  fupport.  Little  food  of 
any  kind  is  railed  by  them  ;  fo  that  the  men  and  animals  on  thefe 
farms  are  badly  fed,  and  the  earth  is  rapidly  impoverished.  The 
cultivation  of  wheat  is  the  reveife  in  every  circum  (lance.  Be- 
fides  cloathing  the  earth  with  herbage,  and  preferving  its  fertility, 
it  feeds  the  labourers  plentifully,  requires  from  them  only  a  mo- 
derate toil,  except  in  the  feaion  of  harveft,  raiies  great  numbers 
of  animals  for  food  and  lervice,  and  difFufes  plenty  and  happinefs 
among  the  whole.  It  is  eafier  to  raife  an  hundred  bufhels  of 
wheat  than  a  thoufand  weight  of  tobacco,  and  it  is  worth  more 
when  produced. 

It  is  not  ealy  to  fay  what  are  the  articles  either  of  necefiity, 
comfort,  or  luxury,  which  cannot  be  raifed  here,  as  every  thing 
hardier  than  the  olive,  and  as  hardy  as  the  fig,  may  be  raifed  in 
the  open  air.  Sugar,  coffee,  and  tea,  indeed,  are  not  between 
thefe  limits  ;  and  habit  having  placed  them  among  the  neceffaries 
of  life  with  the  wealthy,  as  long  as  thefe  habits  remain,  they  muft 
go  for  them  to  thofe  countries  which  are  able  to  furnifh  them. 

COLLEGES,  ACADEMIES,  LITERATURE,  &c. 

The  college  of  William  and  Mary  was  founded  in  the  time  of 
King  William  and  Queen  Mary,  who  granted  to  it  twenty  thou- 
fand acres  of  land,  and  a  penny  a  pound  duty  on  certain  tobac- 
coes  exported  from  Virginia  and  Maryland,  which  had  been 
levied  by  the  flatute  of  25  Car.  II.  The  Affembly  alfo  gave  it, 
by  temporary  laws,  a  duty  on  liquors  imported,  and  fkins  and 
furs  exported.  From  thefe  rciources  it  received  upwards  of 
three  thoufand  pounds.  The  buildings  are  of  brick,  fufheient 
for  an  indifferent  accommodation  of  perhaps  one  hundred  ftu- 
dents.  By  its  charter  it  was  to  be  under  the  government  of 
twenty  vifitors,  who  were  to  be  its  legiflators,  and  to  have  a  pre- 
fident  and  fix  profeffors,  who  we  e  incorporated  :  it  was  allow- 
ed a  reorefentative  in  the  General  Affembly.  Under  this  char- 
ter, a  nrofefforfhip  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  a  profef- 
for  of  mathematics,  one  of  moral  philofophy,  and  two  of  divini- 
ty, were  eftabli dried.  To  thefe  were  annexed,  for  a  fixth  pro- 
fefforfhip,  a  confiderable  donation  by  a  Mr.  Boyle  of  England 
for  the  inffruchon  of  the  Indians,  and  their  converhon  to  Chris- 
tianity: this  was  called  the  profefforfhip  of  Braffcrton,  from  an 
cftate  of  that  name  in  England,  purchafed  with  the  monies  given. 
Hie  admiftlon  of  the  learners  of  Latin  and  Greek  filled  the  col- 
lege with  children  ;  this  rendering  it  dilagreeable  to  the  young 
gentlemen  aLeady    prepared  for   entering   on  the  fcienccs,  they 
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defifted  from  reforting  to  it,  and  thus  the  fchools  for  mathema- 
tics and  moral  philofophy,  which  might  have  been  of  fome  fer- 
vice,  became  of  very  little  ufe„  The  revenues  too  were  e&hauft- 
ed  in  accommodating  thofe  who  came  only  to  acquire  the  rudi- 
ments of  fcience.  After  the  prefent  revolution,  the  vifitors 
having  no  power  to  change  thofe  circumftances  in  the  conftitu- 
tion  of  the  college  which  were  fixed  by  the  charter,  and  being 
therefore  confined  in  the  number  of  profeiforfhips,  undertook 
to  change  the  objects  of  the  profefTorfhips.  They  excluded  the 
two  fchools  for  divinity,  and  that  for  the  Greek  and  Latin  lan- 
guages, and  fubftituted  others  ;  fo  that  at  prefent  they  ftand 
thus — a  profefforfhip  for  law  and  police ;  anatomy  and  medi- 
cine ;  natural  philofophy  and  mathematics  ;  moral  philofophy, 
the  law  of  nature  and  nations,  the  fine  arts  ;  modern  languages  ; 
for  the  BrafFerton. 

Meafures    have  been  taken  to  increafe  the  number  of  profef- 

1 

forfhips,  as  well  for  the  purpofe  of  fubdividing  thofe  already 
inftituted,  as  of  adding  others  for  other  branches  of  fcience.  To 
the  profeiforfhips  ufually  eftablifhed  in  the  univerfities  of  Eu- 
rope, it  would  feem  proper  to  add  one  for  the  ancient  languages 
and  literature  of  the  north,  on  account  of  their  connection  with 
our  own  languages,  laws,  cuftoms,  and  hiflory.  The  purpofes  of 
the  BrafFerton  inftitution  would  be  better  anfwered  by  maintain- 
ing a  perpetual  million  among  the  Indian  tribes  ;  the  object  of 
which,  befides  inftructing  them  in  the  principles  of  Chriftianity, 
as  the  founder  requires,  mould  be  to  collect  their  traditions, 
laws,  cuftoms,  languages,  and  other  circumflances  which  might 
lead  to  a  difcovery  of  their  relation  to  one  another,  or  deicent 
from  other  nations.  When  thefe  objects  arc  accomplished  with 
one  tribe,  the  miffionary  might  pais  on  to  another. 

The  college  edifice  is  a  huge,  mifhaperi  pile  ;  "  which  but 
that  it  has  a  root,  would  be  taken  for  a  brick  kiln,"  In  1787, 
there  were  about  thirty  young  gentlemen  members  of  this  col 
lege,  a  large  proportion  of  which  were  law  Undents.  The  aca- 
demy in  Prince  Edward  county  has  been  erected  into  a  collesje 
by  the  name  of  Hampden  Sydney  college.  It  has  been  a  flourim- 
ing  feminary,  but  is  now  faid  to  be  on  the  decline. 

There  are  fevcral  academies  in  Virginia  ;  one  at  Alexandria, 
one  at  Norfolk,  and  others  in  other  places. 

Since  the  declaration  of  independence,  the  laws  of  Virginia 
have  been  revifed  by  a  committee  appointed  for  the  purpofe, 
who  have  reported  their  work  to  the  Aflembly  ;  one  object  of 
this  revifal  was  to  diffufe  knowledge  more  generally  through  the 
xnafs  of  the  people.     The  bill  for  this  purpofe  "  propoies  to  lay 
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off  every  county  into  fmall   diflri&s  of  five  or  fix   miles    fquare, 
called  hundreds,  and  in  each  of  them  to  eftabiifh  a  fchool  for  the 
teaching  of  reading,   writing,   and   arithmetic.     The  tutor  to  be 
fupported  by  the  hundred,  and  all  perfons  in  it  entitled  to  fend 
their  children   three   years  gratis,  and  as   much  longer    as  they 
pleaie.  paying    for  it.     Thefe   fchools  to    be  under  a  vifitor,   who 
is  annually  to  chufe  the  boy  of  the  bed  genius  in  the  fchool,  of 
thofe  whofc  parents  are  too  poor  to  give  them  farther  education, 
and  to  fend  him  forward  to  one  of  the  grammar  fchools,  of  which  I 
twenty  are  propofedto  be  erefted  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
for  teaching  Greek,  Latin,  Geography,  and  the   higher  branches 
of  numerical  arithmetic.     Of  the  boys  thus  feut  in  any  one  year, 
trial  is  to  be  made  at  the  grammar  fchools,  for  one  or  two  years, 
and  the  befl  genius  of  the  whole  felected  and  continue  fix  years,  I 
and  the  refidue   diimiffed  ;  by  this  means  twenty  of  the   befl;  ge-  j 
niuffes  will  be  taken  from  the  mafs  annually,  and  inflructed,    at 
the  public  expenfe,  fo  far  as  the  grammar  fchools  go.      At  the  end 
of  fix    years  inftru&ion,    one  half   are  to  be   diicontinued,    from 
among  whom  the  grammar  ichools  will  probably  be  fupplied  with 
future  maflers,  and  the  other  half,  who  are  to  be  chofen  for  the 
fuperiority   of    their  parts    and   difpofition,    are   to  be   lent   and 
continued  three  years  in  the   ftudy  of  iuch  fciences  as  thev  mail 
chufe,  at  William  and  Mary  college,    the  plan  of  which   is  pro- 
posed to  be  enlarged,    as   has  been  explained,   and  extended    to 
all  the  ufeful  fciences.      The  ultimate  reiult  of  the  whole  fcheme 
of  education  would  be  the  teaching  all  the  children  of  the  State 
reading,  writing,  and  common  arithmetic  ;  turning  out  ten  annu- 
ally of  iuperior  genius,  well  taught  in  Greek,  Latin,  geography, 
and  the  higher    branches  of  arithmetic  ;   turning  out  ten  others 
annually,  of  fhll  fuperior  parts,   who,   to  thole  branches   of  learn 
ing,   fhail   have  added   fuch    of  the  fciences   as  their  genius  fha 
have  led    them  to  ;  the   furnifhing  to  the  wealthier  part    of  the 
people  convenient  fchools,  at  which  their    children  may  be  edu- 
cated,  at    their   own    expenfe.     The   general   objects  of  this  law 
are  to  provide  an  education  adapted  to  the  years,  to  the  capacity, 
and  the    condition  of  every   one,    and  directed  to  their    freedom 
and  happirfefs.      Specific  details    were   not  proper   for  the   law  : 
thefe  muit   be    the    bufinefs   of   the    vifitors  entruftec]    with  its 
execution.     The  mil  Rage  of  this  education   being    the    Ichools 
of  the  hundreds,   wherein   the  gi eat   mafs  of  the  people    will  re- 
ceive their  inflrujftion,  the  principal  foundations  of  future  order 
will  be  laid  here.      The  fir  ft  elements  of   morality  may  he  in 
led  into  their  minds ;  fuch    as,  when  farther  developed    as  . 
judgments  adyance  in  ftrcngth,  may  teach  them  how  to  promote 
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their  own  greateft  happinefs,  by  fhewing  them  that  it  does  not 
deoend  on  the  condition  of  life  in  which  nature  has  placer! 
them,  but  is  always  the  refult  of  a  good  conference,  good  health, 
occupations,  and  freedom  in  all  juft  purfuits.  Thofe  whom 
either  the  wealth  of  their  parents,  or  the  adoption  of  the  State, 
{hall  deftine  to  higher  decrees  of  learning,  will  20  on  to  the 
grammar  fchools,  which  constitute  the  next  flage,  there  to  be 
inflructed  in  the  languages.  As  foon  as  they  are  of  a  fufFicient 
a#e,  it  is  funpofed  they  will  be  fent  on  from  the  grammar  fchools 
to  the  univerfity,  which  confhtutes  the  third  and  lad  flage,  there 
to  ftudy  thofe  fciences  which  may  be  adapted  to  their  views. 
By  that  part  of  the  plan  which  prefcribes  the  felection  of  the 
youths  of  genius  from  among  the  claffes  of  the  poor,  the  State 
will  avail  itielf  of  thofe  talents  which  nature  has  fown  as  liber- 
ally among  the  poor  as  the  rich,  but  which  pcrifh  without  ui'e, 
if  not  foueht  for  and  cultivated.  But  of  all  the  views  of  this  law 
none  is  more  important,  none  more  legitimate,  than  that  of  ren- 
dering the  people  the  fafe,  as  they  are  the  ultimate,  guardians  of 
their  own  liberty  :  for  this  purpofe,  the  reading  in  the  firft  ftage, 
where  they  will  receive  their  own  education,  is  propofed,  to  be 
chiefly  hiftorical.  Hiftory,  by  apprising  them  of  the  pail,  will 
enable  them  to  judge  of  the  future  ;  it  will  avail  them  of  the  ex- 
perience of  other  times  and  other  nations  ;  it  will  qualify  them 
as  judges  of  the  actions  and  deligns  of  men  ;  it  will  enable  them 
to  know  ambition  under  every  dilguife  it  may  aiTume  ;  and  know- 
ing it,  to  defeat  its  views,  In  every  government  on  earth  there 
is  fome  trait  of  human  weaknefs,  fome  germ  of  corruption  and 
degeneracy,  which  cunning  will  diicovcr,  and  wiekednefs  infen- 
fibly  open,  cultivate  and  improve.  Every  government  degene- 
rates when  truiled  to  the  rulers  of  the  people  alone  :  the  people 
themfelvcs  therefore  are  its  only  fafe  depositories  ;  and  to  render 
even  them  fare,  their  minds  mud  be  improved  to  a  certain  de- 
gree :  this,  indeed,  is  not  all  that  is  neceiiary,  thouirh  it  be  efien- 
tially  neceiiary.  The  influence  over  government  mufl  be  (hared 
•simono"  all  the  people.  If  every  individual  which  comoofes 
t  inai's  participates  of  the  ultirriaie  authority,  the  government 

y*  '■  be  fafe;  becaufe  the  corrupting  the  whole  mais  will  ex- 
ccc.  .y  private  rciourccs  of  wealth  ;  and  public  ones  cannot 
V  vided   but  by  levies  on  the  people':    in  this  caie  every  man 

■-•      .d  have'  to  Day    ins  own  price.      The    government    of  Great- 
|3ri    tin  has   been  corrupted,,  becaufe  but  one  man    in  thirty  Iras  a 
right  to  vote  for  membersof  Parliament.     The  sellers  oi  the  go- 
um<  ■  it  theieiorc  get    twenty-nine  Darts  out  of    thirty  of  their 
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The  excellent  meafures  for  the  diffufion  of  ufcful  knowledge,  j'j 
which  the  formentioned  bill  propofes,  have  not  yet  been  car- 
ried into  effeft.  And  it  will  be  happy  if  the  great  inequality 
in  the  cii xumftances  of  the  citizens  ;  the  pride,  the  indepen-  j 
dence,  and  the  indolence  of  one  clafs,  and  the  poverty  and  de- 
preiTion  of  the  other,  do  not  prove  infuperable  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  their  univerfal  operation. 

. 


CONSTITUTION. 

The  Conftitution,  which  was  the  firft  that  was  formed  in 
the  whole  United  States,  is  as  follows  : 

We,  the  delegates  and  representatives  of  the  good  people  ©f 
Virginia,  do  declare  the  future  form  of  government  of  Virginia 
to  be  as  folio  wet  h  : 

The  legillative,  executive  and  judiciary  departments  fhall  be 
feparate  and  diftinct.,  fo  that  neither  exercife  the  powers  pro- 
perly belonging  to  the  other  ;  nor  fhall  any  perfon  exercife  the 
powers  of  more  than  one  of  them  at  the  lame  time,  except  that 
the  juftices  of  the  county  courts  fhall  be  eligible  to  either  Houfe 
of  Affembly. 

The  legillative  fhall  be  formed  of  two  difhnct.  branches,  who, 
together,  fhall  be  a  complete  legislature ,  They  fhall  meet 
once,  or  oftener,  every  year,  and  fhall  be  called,  The  General 
Assembly  of  Virginia.  One  of  thefe  fhall  be  called,  The 
House  of  Delegates,  and  confift  of  two  representatives  to  be 
chpfen  for  each  county,  and  for  the  diftrict  of  Weft-Augufta, 
annually,  of  fuch  men  as  actually  refide  in  and  are  freeholders 
of  the  lame,  or  duly  qualified  according  to  law  ;  and  alio  of 
one  delegate  or  representative  to  be  choien  annually  for  the 
city  of  Williamfburgh,  and  one  for  the  borough  of  Norfolk, 
and  a  reprefentative  for  each  of  fuch  other  cities  and  boroughs 
as  may  hereafter  be  allowed  particular  reprefentation  by  the 
legislature  ;  but  when  any  city  or  borough  fhall  fo  decreafej 
as  that  the  number  of  perlons  having  right  of  Suffrage  therein 
fhall  have  been  for  the  Space  of  (even  years  fucceflively  lei's 
than  half  the  number  of  voters  in  fome  one  county  in  Virginia, 
fuch  city  or  borough  thenceforward  fhall  ceale  to  lend  a  dele- 
gate or  reprefentative  to  the  Alfembly. 

The  other  fhall  be  called,  The  Senate,  and  confift  of 
twenty-four  members,  of  whom  thirteen  fhall  conftitute  a  Houffi 
to  proceed  on  buhnels,  for  whole  election  the  diffeient  counties 
fhall   be    divided    into    twenty-four   dift  rifts,    and   each    county 
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of  the  refpeclive  diftrift,  at  the  time  of  the  election  of  its 
delegates,  fhall  vote  for  one  fenator,  who  is  actually  a  rcfident 
and  freeholder  within  the  diftricl,  or  duly  qualified  according 
to  law,  and  is  upwards  of  twenty-five  years  of  age  ;  and  the 
fberifls  of  each  county,  within  five  days  at  farther!  jftcr  the 
lail  county  election  m  the  diftri£t,  (hall  meet  at  iome  conven- 
ient place,  and  from  the  noil  fo  taken  in  their  reipeclive  coun. 
ties,  return  as  a  fenator  the  man  who  fliall  have  the  greatefl 
n  nber  of  votes  in  the  whole  diflrict.  To  keep  up  this  Aftem- 
bly  by  rotation,  the  diflricls  fliall  be  equally  divided  into  four 
c'  nes,  and  numbered  by  lot.  At  the  end  of  one  vear  after 
the  general  election,  the  fix  members  elected  by  the  firft  divi- 
fion  fhall  be  difplaced,  and  the  vacancies  thereby  occafioned 
fupplied  from  fuch  clafs  or  divifion  by  new  election  in  the 
manner  afore  [aid.  This  rotation  fliall  be  applied  to  eichdivi' 
fion  according  to  its  number,  and  continued  in  due  order  annu- 
ally. 

The  right  of  fufrrage  in  the  election  of  members  for  both 
Houfes  fhall  remain  as  exercifed  at  prefent,  and  each  Houfe 
fhall  chufe  its  own  fpeaker,  appoint  its  own  officers,  fettle  its 
own  rules  of  proceeding,  and  direel:  writs  of  eieclion  for  the 
fupplying  intermediate  vacancies. 

All  laws  fliall  originate  in  the  Houfe  of  Delegates,  to  be  ap- 
proved of  or  rejected  by  the  Senate,  or  to  be  amended  with 
confent  of  the  Houfe  of  Delegates,  except  money  bills,  which 
in  no  inflance  fhall  be  altered  by  the  Senate,  but  wholly  approv- 
ed or  rejected. 

A  Governor,  or  chief  magiftrate,  fhall  be  chofen  annually, 
by  joint  ballot  of  both  Houfes,  to  be  taken  in  each  Houfe 
refpeclively,  depofited  in  the  conference-room,  the  boxes  ex- 
amined jointly  by  a  committee  of  each  Houie,  and  the  numbers 
feverally  reported  to  them,  that  the  appointments  may  be  en- 
tered (which  fhall  be  the  mode  of  taking  the  joint  ballot  of 
both  Houfes  in  all  cales)  who  fhall  not  continue  in  that  office 
longer  than  three  years  fucceffively,  nor  h&  eligible  until  the 
expiration  of  four  years  after  he  fliall  have  been  out  of  that 
office.  An  adequate,  but  moderate  ialary  fhall  be  fettled  on  him 
during;  his  continuance  in  office  ;  and  he  fhall,  with  the  advice 
of  a  council  of  flate,  exercile  the  executive  powers  of  govern- 
ment, according  to  the  laws  of  this  Commonwealth  ;  and  fhall  not, 
under  any  pretence,  exercile  any  power  or  prerogative  by  virtue 
of  any  law,  fbtute  or  cuflom  of  England  ;  but  he  fhall,  with 
the  advice  of  the  council  of  flate,  have  the  power  of  granting 
reprieves    or    pardons,    except    where     the     proiecution     fliall 
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have  been  carried  on  by  the  Houfe  of  Delegates,  or  the  law 
fhall  otherwife  particularly  direft  ;  on  which  cafes  no  reprieve 
or  pardon  fhall  be  granted,  but  by  refolve  of  the  Houfe  of 
Delegates. 

Either  Houfe  of  the  General  AfTembly  may  adjourn  them- 
felves  reipcftively.  The  governor  (hall  not  prorogue  or  adjourn 
the  AfTembly  during  their  fitting,  nor  diffolve  them  at  any 
time  :  but  he  fhall,  if  rieceffary,  either  by  advice  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  State,  or  on  application  of  a  majority  of  the  Houfe  of 
Delegates,  call  them  before  the  time  to  which  they  (hall  (land 
prorogued  or  adjourned. 

A  Privy  Council,  or  Council  of  State,  confining  of  eight 
members,,  fhall  be  chofen  by  joint  ballot  of  both  Houfes  of 
AfTembly.,  either  from  their  own  members  of  the  people  at  large, 
to  aififl  in  the  adminiftration  of  government.  They  fhall  annu- 
ally chufe,  out  of  their  own  members,  a  preiident,  who,  in 
cafe  of  death,  inability  or  abfence  of  the  governor,  from  the 
government,  fhall  aft  as  lieutenant-governor.  Four  members' 
fhall  be  fufficient  to  aft,  and  their  advice  and  proceedings  fhall 
be  entered  on  record,  and  figned  by  the  members  p relent  (to 
any  part  whereof  any  member  may  enter  his  diflent)  to  be  laid 
before,  the  General  AfTembly,  when  called  for  by  them.  This 
council  may  appoint  their  own  clerk,  who  fhall  have  a  falary 
fettled  by  law,  and  take  an  oath  of  fecrecy  in  fuch  matters  as 
he  fhail  be  directed  by  the  board  to  conceal.  A  fum  of  money 
appropriated  to  that  purpofe  fhall  be  divided  annually  among 
the  members,  in  proportion  to  their  attendance  ;  and  they  fhall 
be  incapable,  during  their  continuance  in  office,  of  fitting  in 
either  Houfe  of  AfTembly.  Two  members  fhall  be  removed, 
by  joint  ballot  of  both  Houfes  of  AfTembly,  at  the  end  of  every 
three  years,  and  be  ineligible  for  the  three  next  years,  Thefe 
vacancies,  as  well  as  thole  occafioned  by  death  or  incapacity, 
fhall  be  lupplied  by  new  elcftions  in  the  lame  manner. 

The  delegates  for  Virginia  in  the  Continental  Congrefs  fhafl 
be  chofen  annually,  or  fuperfeded  in  the  mean  time  by  joint 
ballot   of  bath   Houfes  of   AiTembly. 

The  prefent  militia  officers  fhall  be  continued,  and  vacancies 
fupplied,  by  appointment  of  the  governor,  with  the  advice  of 
the  privy  council,  on  recommendations  from  the  reipeftive 
county  courts  ;  but  the  governor  and  council  fhall  have  a  pow- 
er of  fu! pending  any  officer,  zmd  ordering  a  court-martial  on 
complaint  of  mifbehaviour  or  inabilitv.  or  to  iupply  vacancies  of 
officers  happening  when   in    actual   fervice. 
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The  governor  may  embody  the  militia,  with  the  advice  of  the 
privy  council  ;  and,  when  embodied,  fhali  alone  have  the  direc- 
tion of  the  militia  under  the  laws  of  the  country. 

The  two  Koufes  of  Affembly  fhall,  by  joint  ballot,  appoint 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals,  and  General  Court, 
judges  in  Chancery,  judges  of  Admiralty,  fecretary,  and  the 
attorney-general,  to  be  commiffioned  by  the  governor,  and  con- 
tinue in  office  during  good  behaviour.  In  cafe  of  death,  inca-> 
pacity  or  refignation,  the  governor  with  the  advice  of  the  privy 
council,  fhall  appoint  perfons  to  fucceed  in  office,  to  be  approve 
"d  or  difplaced  by  both  Houfes.  Thefe  officers  fhall  have  fixed 
ind  adequate  falaries,  and,  together  with  all  others  holding 
lucrative  offices,  and  all  minifters  of  the  gofpel,  of  every  deno- 
nination,  be  incapable  of  being  elected  members  of  either  Houfe 
sf  AiTembiy,  or   the   privy  council. 

The  governor,  with  the  advice  of  the  privy  council,  fhall  ap- 
point juftices  of  the  peace  for  the  counties  ;  and  in  cafe  of  vacan- 
:ies,  or  a  neceffity  of  incrcafing  the  number  hereafter,  fuch 
rppointments  to  be  made  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  ref- 
peftive  county  courts*  The  prefent  acting  fecretary  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  clerks  of  all  the  county  courts,  fhall  continue  in  office 
In  cafe  of  vacancies,  either  by  death,  incapacity  or  refignation, 
1  fecretary  fhall  be  appointed  as  before  directed,  and  the  clerks 
?y  the  refpeclive  courts.  The  prefent  and  future  clerks 
hall  hold  their  offices  during  good  behaviour,  to  be  judged  of 
md  determined  in  the  General  Court.  The  fheriffs  and  coro* 
aers  fhall  be  nominated  by  the  refpective  courts,  approved  by 
he  governor,  with  the  advice  of  the  privy  council,  and  commif- 
"loned  by  the  governor.  The  ju  dices  fhall  appoint  conftables  ; 
md  all  fees  of  the  aforefald  officers  be  regulated  by  law. 

The  governor,  when  he  is  out  of  office,  and  others  offend- 
ng  again  ft  the  State,  either  by  mal-adminiftration,  corruption 
3r  other  means,  by  which  the  fafety  of  the  State  may  be  endan- 
gered, fhall  be  impeachable  by  the  Houfe  of  Delegates  ;  fuch 
mpeachment  to  be  profecuted  by  the  attorney-general,  or  fuch 
Dther  perfon  or  perfons  as  the  Houfe  may  appoint,  in  the  General 
Court,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  If  found  guilty,  he 
3r  they  fhall  be  either  for  ever  difabled  to  hold  any  office 
under  government,  or  be  removed  from  fuch  office  pro  I  cm- 
bore,  or  iubjc&ed  to  fuch  pains  or  penalties  as  the  law  fhall 
lire  ft. 

If  all,   or   any    of  the  judges   of   the   General    Court   fhould 
>n  good   grounds   to  be  judged  of  by  the  Houfe  of   Delegates^ 
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be  accufed  of  any  of  the  crimes  or  offences  above  mentioned, 
fuch  Houfe  of  Delegates  may,  in  like  manner,  impeach  the 
judge  or  judges  fo  accufed,  to  be  profecuted  in  the  Court  of 
Appeals  ;  and  he  or  they,  if  found  guilty,  fhall  be  punifhed  in 
the  fame  manner  as  prefcribed  in  the  preceding  claufe. 

Commiflions  and  grants  fhall  run,  In  the  name  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia,  and  bear  teft  by  the  governor,  with  the  feal 
of  the  Commonwealth  annexed.  Writs  fhall  run  in  the  fame 
manner,  and  bear  tefl  by  the  clerks  of  the  feveral  courts.  In- 
dictments fhall  conclude,  Againjl  the  peace  and  dignity  of  the 
Commonwealth, 

A   treafurer    fhall   be  appointed   annually,    by   joint  ballot  of  I 
both  Houfes. 

All  efcheats,  penalties  and  forfeitures,  heretofore  going  to  the 
King,  fhall  go  to  the  Commonwealth,  fave  only  fuch  as  the  legis- 
lature may  abolifh,  or  otherwife  provide  for* 

The  territories  contained  within   the  charters  erecling  the  co- 
lonies   of  Maryland,    Pennfylvania,   North   and  South    Carolina, 
are  hereby  ceded,  releafed,  and  for  ever  confirmed  to  the  people 
of  thefe  colonies  refpeclively,   with   all  •  the  rights  of  property, 
jurifdiftion    and  government,   and  all   other  rights    whatfoever, 
which  might  at   any  time  heretofore  have  been   claimed  by  Vir- 
ginia, except  the  free  navigation  and  ufe  of  the  rivers  Potomack 
and   Pokomoke,   with  the    property    of  the    Virginia  fhores  and 
ft  rands  bordering  on  either  of  the   laid  rivers,   and  all   improve- 
ments which  have  been  or  fhall  be  made   thereon.      The  weftern 
ansd  northern  extent  of  Virginia  fhall,   in  all  other  refpedls,  fland 
as  fixed  by  the  charter  of  King  James  the  Firft,  in  the  year  one 
ihoufand  fix  hundred  and  nine,  and  by  the  public  treaty  of  peace 
between  the  Courts  of  Britain  and  France,  in  the  vear  one  thou- 
fand  feven  hundred  and   fixty-three  ;   unlefs,  by  aft  of  this  legif- 
lature,  one  or   more  governments  be  eftablifhed  weft  ward  of  the 
Allegany  mountains.      And  no  purchafes  of  lands  fhall  be  made 
of  the  Indian   natives  but  on  behalf  of  the  public,  by    authority 
of  the  General  AfTembly. 

L     A     W      S. 

The  following  are  worthy  of  notice,  as  variations  from  the 
Englifh  law. 

Debtors  unable  to  pay  their  debts,  and  making  faithful  deli. 
Very  of  their  whole  efre&s,  are  releaied  from  their  confinement, 
and  their  perfons  for  ever  difcharged  from  reftraint  for  iuch 
previous  debts  ;   but  any  property   they  may  afterwards   acquire 
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'will  be  fubject  to  their  creditors.  The  poor,  unable  to  fupport 
themfelves,  are  maintained  by  an  affeffment  on  the  titheable  per- 
.  fons  in  their  parifh.  A  foreigner  of  any  nation,  not  in  open 
war,  becomes  naturalifed  by  moving  to  the  State  to  refide,  and 
takin^  an  oath  of  fidelity,  and  thereby  acquires  every  right  of 
a  native  citizen.  -  Slaves  pafs  by  defcent  and  dower  as  lands  do. 
Slaves,  as  well  as  lands,  were  entailable  during  the  monarchy  ; 
but.  by  an  act  of  the  firft  republican  Affembly,  all  donees  in  tail, 
prefent  and  future,  were  veiled  with  the  abfolute  dominion  of 
the  entailed  fubject.  Gaming  debts  are  made  void,  and  monies 
actually  paid  to  dilcharge  fuch  debts,  if  they  exceed  forty  {hil- 
lings, may  be  recovered  by  the  payer  within  three  months,  or 
by  any  other  perfon  afterwards.  Tobacco,  flour,  beef,  pork, 
tar,  pitch  and  turpentine,  mud  be  infpected  by  perfons  publicly 
appointed  before  they  can  be  exported. 

In  1785,  the  Affembly  enacted,  that  no  man  fhould  be  com- 
pelled to  fupport  any  religious  worfhip,  place  or  minifler  what- 
soever, nor  be  enforced,  retrained,  molefted  or  burdened  in  his 
body  or  goods,  nor  otherwife  fuffer  on  account  of  his  religious 
opinions  or  belief  ;  but  that  all  men  fhould  be  free  to  profefs, 
and  by  argument  to  maintain,  their  opinion  in  matters  of  reli- 
gion ;  and  that  the  fame  fhould  in  no  wife  diminifh,  enlarge  01 
effect  their  civil  capacities. 

In  October,  1786,  an  act:  was  paffed  by  the  Affembly,  prohi- 
biting the  importation  of  fiaves  into  the  Commonwealth,  upon 
penalty  of  the  forfeiture  of  the  fum  of  a  thoufand  pounds  for 
every  Have.  And  every  fiave  imported  contrary  to  the  true  in- 
tent and  meaning  of  this  act,  becomes  free. 
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NDIANA,  fo  called,  is  a  tracl:  of  land  lying  on  the  Ohio  river, 
in  the  State  of  Virginia,  ceded  to  William  Trent  and  twenty-, 
two  others,  by  the  Six  Nations,  and  the  Shawanefe,  Delaware 
and  Huron  tribes,  as  a  compensation  for  the  lodes  they  had  fuf- 
tained  by  the  depredations  of  the  latter,  in  the  year  1763,  This 
ceffion  was  made  in  a  congrels  of  the  representatives  of  the  Six 
Nations,  at  Fort  Stanwix,  by  an  indenture,  figned  the  3d  of  No- 
vember, 1768,  witneffing,  u  That  for  and  in  consideration  of 
eighty-five  thou  (and  nine  hundred  and  fixteen  pounds,  tzn  (hil- 
lings and  eight  pence,  York  currency,  the  lame  being  the  amount 
of  goods  ieized  and  taken  by  the  (aid  Indians  from  the  laid 
Trent,  &c,  they  did  grant,  bargain,  fell,  Sec.  to  his  Majcdy,  his 
heirs  and  (ucceffors,  for  the  only  ufe  of  the  faid  William  Trent, 
&c.  all  that  tracl  or  parcel  of  land,  beginning  at  the  loutherly. 
fide  of  the  Little  Kanhawa  creek,  where  it  empties  itfelf  into 
the  river  Ohio  ;  and  running  thence  fouth-eafl  to  the  Laurel 
hill  ;  thence  along  the  Laurel  hill  until  it  drikes  the  river 
Moiiongahela  ;  thence  down  the  dream  of  the  faid  river,  accords 
ing  to  the  ieveral  courfes  thereof,  to  the  fouthem  boundary  line 
of  the  province  of  Pennfylvania  ;  thence  wedwardly  along  the 
courfe  of  the  laid  province  boundary  line  as  far  as  the  fame  (hall 
extend  ;  thence  by  the  fame  courfe  to  the  river  Ohio,  and  then 
down  the  river  Ohio  to  th&  place  of  beginning,  inclusively." 
This  indenture  was  figned  by  fix  Indian  chiefs,  m  prefence  of 
Sir  William  Johnfon,  Governor  Franklin,  of  New-Jerfey,  and 
the  commidioners  from  Virginia,  Fennfylvania,  Sec.  making 
twelve  in  the  whole. 

Since  the  Indians  had   an  undifnuted  title   to  the   above   lirm- 

1 

ted  territory,  either  from  pre-occupancy  or  conqued,  and  their 
right  was  exprelsly  acknowledged  by  the  above  deed  of  ceilion 
to  the  crown,  it  is  very  evident  that  Mr.  Trent,  in  his  own  right, 
and  as  attorney  for  the  traders,  has  a  good,  lawful  and  fufHcient 
title  to  the  land  granted  by  the  laid  deed  of  conveyance. 

This  matter  was  laid  before  Congrels  in  the  year  1782,  and 
a  committee  appointed  to  confider  it,  who,  in  May,  reported  as 
follows  ;    "  On   the  whole,    your  committee  arc  of  opinion  that 
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the  purchafes  of  Colonel  Croghan  and  the  Indian  company,  were 
made  bona  fide  for  a  valuable  consideration,  according  to  the 
then  uiage  and  cuftoms  of  purchafing  Indian  lands  from  the 
Indians,  with  the  knowledge,  confent  and  approbation  of  the 
Crown  of  Great-Britain,  the  then  government  of  New-York  and 
Virginia,  and  therefore  do  recommend  that  it  be 

i:  Refolved,  That  if  the  laid  lands  are  finally  ceded  or  ad- 
judged 10  the  United  States  in  point  of  jurifdi&ion,  that  Con- 
g'refs  will  confirm  to  fuch  of  the  faid  purchafers  who  are,  and 
fhall  be  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  either  of  them,  their 
refpeclive  fhares  and  proportions  of  laid  lands,  making  a  reafon- 
able  deduction  for  the  value  of  the  quit  rents  relerved  by  the 
Crown  of  England." 

Notwithstanding  this  report  of  the  committee,  the  queflion 
could  never  be  brought  to  a  deofion  before  Corygrefs.  The 
Federal  Conftitution  has,  however,  made  provifion  for  the  deter- 
mination of  this  bufinefs,  before  the  Supreme  Federal  Court. 
But  previous  to  an  appeal  to  this  Court,  the  proprietors  thought 
proper,  by  their  agent,  Colonel  Morgan,  who  is  alfo  a  proprie- 
tor, to  prefent  a  memorial  to  the  legiflature  of  Virginia,  fetting 
forth  their  claims,  and  praying  that  the  bufinefs  might  be 
equitably  fettled.  This  memorial  was  prefented  in  November, 
1790  ;  and  thuss  we  believe,  the  Indiana  bufinefs  refls  for 
the  prefent, 
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HIS  State  is  fituated  between  360  30'  and  390  co'  north 
latitude,  and  8Q  and  15°  weft  longitude  from  Philadelphia  ; 
its  length  is  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and  its  breadth 
two  hundred.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  north-weft  by 
Great  Sandy  creek  and  the  Ohio  river;  on  the  weft  by 
Cumberland  river ;  on  the  fouth  by  the  lands  laid  off  from 
North-Carolina,  called  the  Tenneifee  government  ;  on  the 
eaft  by  Sandy  river,  and  a  line  -drawn  due  fouth  from  its 
fource,  till  it  {hikes  the  northern  boundary  line  of  North* 
Carolina0 

C  L  I  M  A  T  E, 

This  country  is  more  temperate  and  healthy  than  almoft  any! 
of  the  other  iettled  parts  of  America.  In  fummer  it  is  with- 
out  the  fandy  heats  which  Virginia  and  Carolina  experience, 
and  receives  a  fine  air  from  its  rivers,  In  winter,  which  at 
mod  only  lafts  three  months,  commonly  but  two,  and  is  but 
feldom  fevere,  {.he  people  are  iafe  in  bad  houfes  ;  and  the  beads 
have  a  good  iupply  without  fodder.  The  winter  begins  about 
Chriftmas,  and  ends  about  the  firft  of  March,  at  fartheft  docs 
not  exceed  the  middle  of  that  month.  Snow  feldom  fails  deep 
or  lies  long.  The  weft  winds  often  bring  ftorms,  and  the  eaft 
winds  clear  the  fky  ;  but  there  is  no  fteady  rule  of  weather  in 
that  .refpech  as  in  the  northern  States.  The  weft  winds  are 
fometimes  cold  and  nitrous.  The  Ohio  running  in  that  dircc* 
tion,  and  there  being  'mountains  on  that  quarter,  the  wefterrt  1 
winds,  by  (weeping  along  their  tops,  in  the  cold  regions  of/ 
the  air,  and  over  a  long  tract  of  frozen  water,  collect  cold  in/ 
their  couric,  and  convey  it  over  the  Kentucky  country  ;  bitff 
the  weather  is  not  fo  intenfely  fevere  as  thefc  winds  bring    w.ti 
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them   in    Pennfylvania.      The  air  and  feafons  depend  very  much 
on  the  winds,   as  to  heat  and  cold,   drynefs  and  moifture. 

FACE  OF  THE  COUNTRY,  SOIL,  AND  PRODUCTIONS, 

In  defcribing  a  country  like  this,  it  is  almoft  impoluble  to 
treat  theie  fubjecis  Separately  without  a  repetition  of  the  fame 
remarks  and  obfer  vat  ions  ;  we,  therefore,  have  preferred  blend- 
in?  them  together,  and  as  an  attention  to  the  different  rivers 
which  water  this  State  will  greatly  affift  the  European  reader,  in, 
attaining  a  proper  view  of  the  foil,  Sec.  we  fhall  rfrft  mention 
the  principal  of  them. 

The  beautiful  river  Ohio  bounds  Kentucky  on  the  nortft- 
weflern  fide  in  its  whole  length,  being  a  mile  and  fometimes  lefs 
in  breadth,  and  is  lufficient  to  carry  boats  of  great  burthen  % 
its  general  courie  is  fouth  6o°  weft  ;  and  in  its  c'ourfe  it  receives 
numbers  of  large  and  fmali  rivers,  which  mingle  with  its 
dreams.  The  only  difadvantage  this  fine  river  has,  is  a  rapid, 
one  mile  and  a  half  long,  and  one  mile  and  a  quarter 
broad,  called  the  falls  of  Ohio.  In  this  place  the  river 
runs  over  a  rocky  bottom,  and  the  defcent  is  io  gradual,  that 
the  fail  does  not  probably  in  the  whole  exceed  twenty  feet. 
In  fome  places  we  may  obferve  it  to  fall  a  few  feet.  When 
the  ilream  is  low,  empty  boats  only  can  pals  and  rcpafs  this 
rapid ;  their  lading  mud  be  tranlported  by  land ;  but  when 
high,  boats  of  any  burthen  may  pais  in  fafety.  Excepting  this 
place,  there  is  not  a  finer  river  in  the  world  for  navigation  by 
boats.*  Bendes  this,  Kentucky  is  watered  by  eight  fmaller 
rivers,   and  many  large  and  (mall  creeks. 

Licking    River,   heading    in    the    mountains  with   Cumber- 
land river,    and  the  north  branch  of  Kentucky,    runs  in  a  north- 
weft  direction  for  upwards  of  one  hundred    miles,    collecting   us 
filver    ftreams    from    many    branches,   and   is    about    an    hundred" 
yards  broad  at  its  mouth. 

Red  Rivert  heads  and  interlocks  with  the  main  branch  of 
Licking,  and  Hows  in  a  louth-weft  couiie  into  Kentucky 
river,  being  about  fixty  miles  long,  and  flxty  vards  wide  at  its 
mouth. 

*  The  river  Ohio  is,  beyond  all  competion,  the  moil  beautiful  in  the  vrni- 
verfe,  whether  we  confide r  it  for  its  meandering  courfe  through  an  immenie 
region  of  forefls,  for  its  clean  and  elegant  banks,  which  afford  innumerable  de- 
lightful fituations  tor  cities,  villages  and  improved  farms  or  for  thofe  many  othcr 
advantages,  which  truly  entitle  it  to  the  name  originally  given  it  by  the  trench, 
of  La^Beik  Riviere.  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  KePtuckeyi  American  Mufeum.  for 
1792. 

t   This  river  is  a  principal  branch  of  the  Kentucky, 
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Kentucky  River,  rifes  with  three  heads,  from  a  moun- 
tainous part  of  the  Country  ;  its  northern  branch  interlocks  with 
Cumberland  \  runs  half  way  in  a  wefterly  direction,  and  the 
other  half  north-wefterly.  It  is  amazingly  crooked  upwards  of 
two  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
yards   broad. 

Elkhorn,  is  a  fmali  river  which  empties  itfelf  into  Ken- 
tucky in  a  north-weft-by-weft  courfe  :  is  about  fifty  miles  long, 
and  fifty-yards  broad  at  the  mouth. 

Dick's  River,  joins  the  Kentucky  in  a  north-weft  direc- 
tion ;  is  about  forty-five  miles  long,  and  forty-five  yards  wide 
at  its  mouth.  This  river  curioufly  heads  and  interlocks  its 
branches  with  Salt  river,  Green  river,  and  the  waters  of 
Rockcaftle    river. 

Salt  River,  rifes  at  four  different  places  near  each  other. 
The  windings  of  this  river  are  curious,  rolling  its  ftreams  round 
a  fpacious  tracV  of  fine  land,  and  uniting  almoft  fifteen  miles 
before  they  approach  the  Ohio,  and  twenty  miles  below  the  falls. 
It  is  amazingly  crooked,  and  runs  a  weftern  courfe  near  ninety 
miles. 

Green  River,  interlocking  with  the  heads  of  Dick's  ri- 
ver, as  mentioned  above,  is  alfo  amazingly  crooked  ;  it  keeps 
a  weftern  courfe  for  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles, 
and  is  about  eighty  yards  wide  at  its  mouth,  which  is  about  two 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  below  the  falls. 

Cumberland  River,  interlocks  with  the  northern  branch 
of  Kentucky,  as  aforefaid,  and  rolling  round  the  other  arms  of 
the  Kentucky  among  the  mountains,  in  a  louthern  courle  for 
one  hundred  miles,  then  in  a  fouth-weftern  courfe  for  above 
one  hundred  miles,  then  in  a  fouthern  and  fouth-weftern  courfe 
for  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  more,  finds  the  Ohio  four 
hundred  and  thirteen  miles  below  the  falls.  At  Nafhville  this 
river  is  two  hundred  yards  broad,  and  its  mouth  three  hundred, 
having  palled  through  the  territory  fouth  of  the  Ohio  about  hall 
its  courfe. 

The  Great  Kanhawa,  or  New  river,  rifes  in  North-Carolina 
runs  in  a  northern  and  north- weftern  courfe,  for  upwards  of 
four  hundred  miles,  and  finds  the  Ohio  four  hundred  mile 
above  the  falls.  It  is  about  five  hundred  yards  wide  at  its 
mouth.  Thefe  two  rivers  are  juft  mentioned,  being  beyond  the 
limits  of  this  State.  They  run  contrary  courfes,  are  exceeding 
large,  and  It  is  worth  notice,  that  Clinch,  Holftein.  Nohchuc- 
ky  and    French-Broad  rivers,   take  their  rile  between    I  -vo. 

or    rather    weftward    of    New    river,   fome    of   them    rififig    -     • 
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interlocking  with  it  ;  and  when  they  meet,  form  what  is  called 
the  Tenneffee  river,  which  runs  a  weftern  courfe,  and  finds 
the  Ohio  twelve  miles  below  Cumberland  river  :  it  is  very  large, 
and  has  fpacious  tracls  of  fine  land. 

Thefe  rivers  are  navigable  for  boats  almort  to  their  fources, 
without  rapids,  for  the  greateft  part  of  the  year.  Frequent, 
rains  in  the  latter  end  of  the  autumn  produce  floods  in  the  Ohio, 
and  it  is  an  uncommon  feafon  when  one  of  thofe  floods  does  not 
happen  before  Chriflmas.  If  there  is  much  frofhy  weather  in 
the  upper  parts  of  the  country,  its  waters  generally  remain  low 
until  they  begin  to  thaw.  But  if  the  river  is  not  frozen  over, 
which  is  not  very  common,  there  is  always  water  iiiflicient  lor 
boats  of  any  fize,  from  November  until  May,  when  the  waters 
generally  begin  to  fubfide  ;  and  by  the  middle  of  June,  in  molt 
iealons,  they  are  too  low  for  boats  above  forty  tons,  and  thefe 
muff  be  flat-bottomed.  The  froft  feldorn  continues  fo  long  as 
the  middle  of  February,  and  immediately  upon  its  breaking, 
the  river  is  flooded  ;  this  flood  may  in  a  degree  fubfide,  but 
for  no  length  of  time  ;  and  it  is  from  that  period  until  May, 
that  the  boats  generally  come  down  the  river.  The  didance  of 
descending  is  in  proportion  to  the  height  of  the  water  ;  but  the 
average  difhance  is  about  eighty  miles  in  twenty-four  hours,  and 
from  fixty  to  one  hundred  are  the  extremes  ;  fo  that  the  mean 
time  of  going  in  a  flat-bottomed  boat  from  Pittfburgh  to  the 
rapids  is  between  eight  and  nine  days,  and  about  twenty  days 
more  to  New-Orleans  ;  which  will  make  a  paUlige  from  Pittf- 
burgh to  that  place  jiearly  a  month. 

The  little  rivulets  which  chequer  this  country  begin  to  lef- 
fen  in  June,  and  quite  difappear  in  the  months  of  Augud, 
September  and  Oclober  ;  the  autumnal  rains,  however,  in  No- 
vember replenifh  them  again.  The  method  of  getting  a  fupply 
of  water  in  the  dry  feafon  is  by  finking  wells,  which  are  eafily 
dug,  and  afford  excellent  water.  The  want  of  water  in  autumn 
is  the  great  complaint.  Mills  that  may  be  iuppiied  with  watqr 
eight  months  in  a  year,  may  be  erecfed  in  a  thoufmd  different 
places.  Wind-mills  and  horfe-mills  will  i'upply  the  other  four 
months. 

The  banks  of  the  rivers  are  generally  high  and  compofed  of 
lime-done.  After  heavy  rains,  the  water  in  the  rivers  riles 
from  ten  to  thirty  feet. 

The  country  in  forne  parts  is  nearly  level,  in  others  not  fo  much 
io,  in  others  again  hilly,  but  moderately,  and  m  fuch  places  there 
;s  mod  water.  The  levels  are  not  like  a  carpet,  but  interfperted 
With  fmall  rifings  and  declivities,  which  form  a  beautiful  proipect. 
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A  great  p?r!:  of   the    foil    is  amazingly  fertile,   fome  not   fo  go 

diflinguifh    irs   quality  by   firlt, 

c  lands  ;  and   fcarcely  any  fuch    thing  as  a 

ytramp    is  to    be    found.     There  is  a  ridge  where  Ken- 

-,   ncaii  e  fize  of  a  mountain. 

All   the   land   below   the  Great  Kanhawa,    until   we  come  near 

the  waters  of  Licking  river,  is  broken,  hilly,  and  generally  poor; 

cpt  in  fome  valleys,  and  on   Little  and  Great  Sandy   creeks, 

re  there    is  forne  firft  rate  land,   but   moflly   fecond  and  third 

:    it    is  faid   that   near    this  water    is    found  a    pure   fait   rock. 

>n  the  north  branch    of  Licking,   we  Bad   a  great  body  of  firft 

rate  land.     This    dream   runs   nearly  parallel   to  the   Ohio  for   a 

considerable   diflance,   and  is  about    feven   miles  from    the  mouth 

of   Lime-Hone    creek,   where   is  a   fine    harbour   for  boats  coming 

m    the    Ohio,   and  now  a    common   landing  ;  it  is    fixty-five 

mile:,  from   Lc  .    to   which  there  is  a  large   waggon    road. 

The    main    branch   of  Licking    is  about    twenty-two    miles  from 

Lime-done  ;   on  this  dream  we  find  fome  firft,  but  moflly  fecond 

and  third  rate  lands,  and  towards  its  head  fomething  hilly.   There 

we  find  the  Blue  Licks,   two  fine  fait  fprings,  where  great  plenty 

of  fait  may  be  made.      Round  th  i  >,  the  foil  is  poor  for  fome 

diflanc;  much  impregnated  with  fait. 

The    fouthern    branch    of     Licking,    and    all    its    other    nrr 
fpread    through  a  great  body  oi    firft,   and  fome    fecond  rate  land, 
v/h'  re  is  abundance  of  cane,  and  fome  (alt  licks  and  fprings. 

.  ihefe  feveral  branches  of  Licking  are  good  mill  feats,   with 
nav  to  the  Ohio,  fiom  the  fork   down  to  its  mouth.     The 

land  i;>  hillyj  ancl  generally   poor,   yet  along  the   drfeams  and  in 
'.'alleys  we  find  fome  excellent  land. 

■  Elkhorn  lands  are  much  e deemed,  being  fituated  in  a  bend 
of  Kentucky  river,  of  great  extent,  in  which  this  little  river. 
or  rather  large  creel..  Here  we  find  moflly  fii  fl  rate  land, 

and  near  the  Kentucky  river   fecond  and  third   rate.     This  great 
tra&  ir>  beautifully  fir.uated,  covered   with  cane,    wild  rye, 
clover,  and  rrnnv  of  the  fire  many  fine  mill   feats. 

The  ve    mouth    of     Elkhorn,    up    Eagle  creek, 

1  toward  tl         •       .   are  hilly  and  poor,   except   thole   contain- 
reat   bend  of  the  Ohio,   oppofitc  the   Great  Miami,    cut 
.   the  Big-bone  and  i  King,   and  run- 

ning i'  cour fes.     Here   we  find  a   ^re-t  deal  oi  ^f  r>d  ljnd? 
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On  Kentucky  river  we  find  many  fertile  valleys,  or  bottoms 
along  the  river,  efpecially  towards  its  rife.  There  is  good  Unci 
alfo  on  Red  river,  but  toward  the  heads  of  this  and  the  Ken- 
tucky, the  foil  is  broken  ;  but  even  here,  we  find  in  valleys  and 
along  the  {breams,  a  great  deal  of  fruitful  land.  Generally  the 
foil  within  a  mile  or  two  of  Kentucky  river  is  of  the  third  and 
fourth  rates  ;  from  about  that  diflance,  as  we  leave  it  on  either 
fide,  we  approach  good  lands.  The  country  through  which  it 
winds  its  courfe,  for  the  moft  part,  may  be  confidered  as  level 
to  its  banks,  or  rather  precipices  ;  from  the  brow  of  which  we 
behold  the  river,  three  and  fometimes  four  hundred  feet  deep, 
like  a  great  canaL 

Dick's  river  runs  through  a  great  body  of  firft,  rate  land, 
abounding  every  where  with  cane,  and  affords  many  excellent 
•mill  feats.  Many  mills  are  already  built  on  this  ftream,  and  will 
have  a  plentiful  fupply  of  water  in  the  dryeft  feafons.  The 
banks  of  this  river,  near  its  mouth,  are  fimilar  to  the  banks  of 
the  Kentucky.  The  feveral  ftrearns  and  branches  of  Salt  river 
afford  excellent  mill  feats  ;  thefe  roll  themfeives  through  a  great 
tratt  of  excellent  land,  but  the  country  from  the  junction  of 
thefe  waters,  and  fome  miles  above  towards  the  Ohio,  which  mav 
be  about  twenty-five  miles,  is  level  and  poor,  and  has  abundance 
of  ponds.  For  a  confiderabie  distance  from  the  head  of  this 
river,  the  land  is  of  the  firft  quality,  well  fituated,  and  abounds 
with  fine  cane.  Upon  this  and  Dick^s  river,  the  inhabitants  are 
chiefly  fettled,  it.  being  the  fafefl  part  of  the  country  from  trie 
incurfions  of  the  Indians. 

Green  river  affords  excellent  mill  feats,  and  a  conftant  ftreafti. 
This  is  allowed  to  be  the  bed  watered  pert  of  Kentucky.  On 
its  banks  we  find  many  fine  bottoms,  fome  firft  rate,  but  moftlv 
fecond  and  third  rate  lands,  and  at  fome  diflance,  many  knobs,, 
ridges,  and  broken  poor  land.  Below  a  creek  caUed  Sinking 
creek,  on  this  river,  within  fifty  miles  of  the  Ohio,  towards 
Salt  'river,  a  great  territory  begins,  called  Green  river  Barrens, 
extending  to  the  Ohio  ;  it  has  no  timber,  and  little  water,  but 
affords  excellent  pafturage  for  cattle.  On  fome  parts  of  this 
river  we  find  abundance  of  cane,  fome  fait  licks,  and  fulphureous 
and  bituminous  -fprings. 

That  part  of  Cumberland  river  which  is  in  the  Kentucky 
country,  traverfes  a  hilly  poor  land,  though  in  fome  parts  we  find 
good  foil  along  its  fides.  The  other  rivers  mentioned,  viz. 
Great  Kanhawa  and  Tenneffee,  are  not  in  the  Kentucky  coun= 
try,  and  therefore  will  be  treated  of  in  another  place, 
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The  reader  by  cafting  his  eye  upon  the  map,  and  viewing 
round  the  heads  of  Lickinp-  from  the  Ohio,  and  round  the  heads 
of  Kentucky,  Dick's  river,  and  down  the  Green  river  to  the 
Ohio,  may  view  in  that  great  compafs  of  above  one  hundred 
miles  fquare,  the  moil:  extraordinary  country  upon  which  the 
fun  ever  fhone. 

South  of  Green  river,  in  the  lands  referved  for  the  continent 
tal  and  (late  troops  of  Virginia,  an  exceeding  valuable  lead  mine 
has  lately  been  discovered.  Iron  ore  is  like  wile  found  on  Rough 
creek,  a  ft  ream  running  into  this  river. 

The  Ohio  river,  the  great  refer  voir  of  all  the  numerous  rivers 
that  flow  into  it  from  both  banks,  has  many  fine  valleys  along 
its  fides,  and  we  obferve  that  oppoflte  to  each  of  them  there 
is  a  hill,  thefc  hills  and  bottoms  changing  fides  alternately.  It 
only  remains  under  this  head  to  inform  the  reader  that  there  is 
a  great  body  of  ft.rft  rate  lands  newt  the  falls  or  rapids,  called 
Bear-grafs  ;  and  it  will  be  fufHc'ient  iuft  to  mention,  that  the 
country  on  the  north- weft  fide  of  the  Ohio  is  allowed  by  all  tra- 
vellers to  be  a  molt  fertile  level  country,   and  well- watered. 

The  foil  of  Kentucky  is  of  a  loofe^,  deep  black  mould,  with- 
out fand,  in  the  fir  ft  rate  lands,  about  two  or  three  feet  deep, 
and  exceedingly  luxurious  in  all  its  productions.*  In  fome  places 
the  mould  inclines  to  brown  $  in  fome  the  wood,  as  the  natural 
confequence  of  too  rich  a  foil,  is  of  little  value,  appearing  like 
dead  timber  and  large  flumps  in  a  field  lately  cleared.  Theie 
parts  are  net  .considerable.  The  country  in  general  may  be  con- 
fide red  as  well  timbered,   producing  large  trees  of  many    kinds., 


*  As  the  quality  of  the  land  is  the  great  object  to  emigrants,  every  one  muft 
be  pleafed  with  the  foil,  and  was  that  the  only  thing  requisite  to  make  a  coun- 
try valuable  or  pleafing,  Kentucky  would  be  the  moft  (o  in  the  world,  as  the 
land  is  no  where  excelled.  After  you  are  got  fairly  into  Kentucky,  the  foil 
alfumes  a  black  appearance,  rich  and  light  in  fublfance  ;  and  fhould  you  vifit  the 
country  in  the  fpring,  you  will  be  furprifed  at  finding  no  leaves  under  the  trees. 
The  reafon  is,  the  ground  is  fo  rich  and  damp,  that  they  always  rot  and  difappear 
with  the  winter,  except  where  the  foil  is  evidently  poor  for  that  country.  It 
then  bears  the  appearance  of  the  better  fort  of  land  in  Fennfylvania  and  Jerfeyj 
though  differing  widely  in  fub  fiance,  there  being  no  land  to  be  met  with  in  the 
foil  of  Kentucky. 

There  is  a  fp^cies  of  flat  or  fpli.t  lime-flonc  that  pervades  aH  the  country,  lying 
at  unequal  depths.  In  the  rich  and  black-looking  foil  it  lies  near  the  iurfac.% 
and,  in  general,  the  nearer  the  flone  lies  to  the  furface,  the  richer  the  land  is 
found  to  be.  At  the  fame  time,  the  Hone  does  not,  as  I  expected,  impede  the 
growth  of  the.  trtxs,  as  they  grow  cvcr\-  where  to  an  amazing  height,  except  near 
Lhe  fait  licks,  where  the  influence  of  the  faline  n  ricks  feems  to  check  - 
growth.     American  hiufaum,  i^oa. 
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and  to  be  exceeded  by  no  country  in  variety.*  Thofe  of  the 
natural  growth,  and  which  are  peculiar  to  Kentucky,  are  the 
fugar  tree,  which  grows  in  all  parts  in  great  plenty,  and  furnifhes 
every  family  with  plenty  of  excellent  fugar.  The  honey  locuft 
is  curioudy  furroundcd  with  large  thorny  fpikes,  bearing  broad 
and  long  pods,  in  form  of  peas,  has  a  fweet  talle,  and  makes 
excellent  beer. 

The  coffee  tree  greatly  refembles  the  black  oak,  grows  large, 
and  alfo  bears  a  pod,  in  which  is  enclofed  coffee.  The  papwa 
tree  does  not  grow  to  a  great  fize,  is  a  foft  wood,  bears  a  fine 
fruit,  much  like  a  cucumber  in  fhape  and  fize,  and  taftes  fweet. 
The  cucumber  tree  is  fmall  and  foft,  with  remarkable  leaves, 
bears  a  fruit  much  refernbling  that  from  which  it  is  named. 
Black  mulberry  trees  are  in  abundance.  The  wild  cherry  tree 
is  here  frequent,  of  large  fize,  and  lupplies  the  inhabitants  with 
boards  for  all  their  buildings.  Here  alio  is  the  buck  eye,  an  ex- 
cellent foft  wood,  bearing  a  remarkable  black  fruit,  and  fome 
other  kinds  of  trees  not  common  elfewhere.  Here  is  great  plen- 
ty of  fine  cane,  on  which  the  cattle  feed  and  grow  fat.  This 
plant,  in  general,  grows  from  three  to  twelve  feet  high,  of  a  hard 
fubftance,  with  joints  at  eight  or  ten  inches  diftance  along  the. 
Italk,  from  which  proceed  leaves  refernbling  thole  of  the  willow. 
There  are  many  cane  brakes  fo.. thick  and  tall  that  it  is  difficult 
to  pafs  through  them  ;  where  no  cane  grows,  there  is  abun- 
dance of  wild  rye,  clover,  and  buffalo  grafs,  covering  vaff 
traces  of  country,  and  affording  excellent  food  for  .cattle.  The 
fields  are  cDvered  with  abundance  of  wild  herbage  not  com- 
mon to   other  countries  ;t  the    Shawanefe    fallad,    wild   lettuce, 


*  Among  the  many  accounts  that  have  been  given  of  Kentucky,  none  of  them, 
have  done  juftice  to  the  timber.  Oak  and  locuft  on  the  flat  lands  are  common  at 
five  feet  diameter.  Poplars  growing  on  the  beach  lands  are  fo  common  at  five 
and  fix  feet  through,  as  hardly  to  be  noticed.  The  beach  grows  to  the  thick- 
nefs  of  four  or  five  feet,  and  both  of  the  laft  mentioned  to  the  height  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  to  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet.  Thefe,  and  the  advantage  of 
pafture  in  the  woods,  conftitute  the  great  excellence  of  Kentucky.  Avierican 
Map  inn,    1792. 

■f  The  ftories  told  of  the  abundance  of  grafs  in  the  woods,  are  in  many  infhances 
true.  You  irequently  find  beds  of  clover  to  the  horfe's  knees— fometimes  a  fpecies 
of  rufh-grafs,  commonly  called  the  wild  rye,  from  the  fimj-larity  of  its  llalk  to  the 
rye  fo  called  among  us  :  in  other  places  we  meet  with  large'' tradls  of  wild  cane,  very 

1  much  efteemed  by  the  wild  and  tame  cattle,  it  continuing  in  verdure  all  the  winter. 
There  \%  alfo  a  fpecies  of  vine,  called  the  pea  vine,  from  its  producing  a  fmall  pod, 

I  refernbling  that  of  the  garden  pea, of  which  both  horfes  and  cattle  are  extreme  ly  fond. 
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and  pepper  grafs,  and  many  more,  as  yet  unknown  to  the  in- 
habitants, but  which,  no  doubt,  have  excellent  virtues.  Here  . 
are  feen  the  fineft  crown  imperial  in  the  world,  the  cardinal 
flower,  fo  much  extolled  for  its  fcarlet  colour  ;  and  all  the  year, 
excepting  the  winter  months,  the  plains  and  valleys  are  adorned 
with  variety  of  flowers  of  the  moft  admirable  beauty.  Kere 
is  alio  found  the  tulip-bearing  laurel  tree,  or  magnolia,  which 
has  an  exquifite  fmell,  and  continues  to  bloffom  and  feed  for 
feveral  months  together. 

This  country  is  richefh  on  the  higher  lands,  exceeding  the 
fined  low  grounds  in  the  fettled  parts  of  the  continent.  When 
cultivated,  it  produces  in  common  fifty  and  fixty  bufhels  per 
acre  ;  and  it  has  been  affirmed  by  credible  perfons,  that  above 
one  hundered  bufhels  of  good  corn  were  produced  from  an  acre 
in  one  feafon.*  The  firft  rate  land  is  too  rich  for  wheat  till  it 
has  been  reduced  by  four  or  five  years  cultivation. 

Colonel  Harrod,  a  gentleman  of  veracity  in  Kentucky,  has 
lately  experienced  the  production  of  fniall  grain  ;  and  affirms, 
that  he  had  thirty-five  bufhels  of  wheat,  and  fifty  bufhels  of  rye 
per  acre. 

In  common,  the  land  will  produce  about  thirty  bufhels  of 
wheat  and  rye,  upon  a  moderate  computation,  per  acre  ;  and  . 
this  is  the  general  opinion  of  the  inhabitants.  We  may  fuppofe 
that  barley  and  oats  will  increafe  abundantly  ;  as  yet  they  have 
not  been  fufficiently  tried.  The  foil  is  very  favourable  to  flax 
and  hemp,  turnips,  potatoes,  and  cotton,  which  grow  in  abun- 
dance ;    and    the    fecond,    third,    and    fourth    rate    lands   are   as 


Thefe  are  fcattered  generally  through  the  country,  according  to  the  different  foils, 
but  are  not  to  be  met  with  univerfally.  The  woods,  however,  afford  abundance 
of  food  for  cattle  ;  and  in  confequence  of  this  abundance,  the  people  pay  very 
little  attention  to  the  making  and  improving  pafture  lands.  The  milk  from  this 
food  is,  however,  thin,  and  both  that  and  the  butter  retain  a  ftrong  tafte  of 
weeds.  In  hot  weather,  their  milk  will  turn  four  in  two  or  three  hours  after 
milking;  but  as  the  cuffom  of  the  country  is  to  ufe  four  milk,  this  difadva;. 
is  not  much  regretted.     American  Mufeum,    1792. 

*  The  great  boaft  of  a  Kentucky-man  is  the  quantity  of  corn  that  the  land  will 
yrnfe  upon  an  acre,  of  which  one  hundred  and  feven  bufhels  are  the  greateff 
quantity  that  I  could  find  afcertained  to  have  been  produced  ;  this,  in  the  fall, 
fells  for  fix-pence  a  bufhel.  The  common  produce  of  the  foil  is  from  fif  v  'o 
eighty  bufhels  an  acre,  in  a  favourable  feafon.  This,  upon  an  average,  i$ 
about  three  tim°s  the  quaniity  we  can  raife  on  an  acre  in  the  old  Slates  ;  grain 
of  this  kind  mull  therefore  always  be  low  in  Kentucky,  probably  lower  tl 
prefent,  when  the  country  comes  to  be  more  opened.      Ibid, 
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proper  for  fnvall  grain.  Every  hufbandman  may  have  a  good 
garden  or  meadow,  without  water  or  manure  where  he 
pleafes. 

The  old  Virginia  planters  fay.  that  if  the  climate  does  not 
prove  too  m'oift,  few  foils  known  will  yield  more  or  better 
tobacco.*  Experience  has  proved,  that  the  climate  is  not  too 
moid.  Great  quantities  of  this  article  have  been  exported  to 
France  and  Spain,  through  New-Orleans  ;  and  it  is  a  well-known 
fact.,  that  Philadelphia  is  a  profitable  market  for  the  Kentucky 
planter,  notwithstanding  all  the  inconveniencies  and  expenfes 
of  re-fhipment  at  New-Orleans,  under  a  SpaniOi  government. 
What  advantages  then  may  not  this  country  expect  from  a 
free  navigation  of  the  MiiuiTippi,  unredrained  by  Spanifli 
policy  ! 

Iron  ore  and  lead  are  found  in  abundance,  but  we  do  not  hear 
of  any  filver  or  gold  mine  as  yet  difcovered. 

There  appear  to  be  , great  natural  dores  of  fulphur  and  fait  in 
this  country.  A  fpring  at  Boonfborough  condantly  emits  ful- 
phureous  particles,  and  near  the  fame  place  is  a  fait  fp ring- 
There  is  another  fulphureous  fpring  upon  Four  Mile  creek,  a 
third  upon  Green  river,  and  many  others  in  different  places5 
abounding  with  that  ufeful  mineral. 

There  are  three  fprings  or  ponds  of  bitumen  near  Green 
river,  which  do  not  form  a  dream,  but  difgorge  themfelves  into 
a  common  refervoir,  and  when  uled  in  lamps,  aniwer  all  the 
purpofes  of  the  fined  oil. 

There  are  different  places  abounding  with  copperas,  eafily 
procured,  and  in  its  prefent  impure  date  fufficient  for  the  ufe 
of  the  inhabitants  ;  but  when  refined,  equal  to  any  in  the 
world. 

There  is  an  allum  bank  on  the  fouth  fide  of  Cumberland 
river,  fituated  at  the  bottom  of  a  cliff  of  rocks  projecting  over 
it.  In  its  prefent  date  it  has  the  appearance  and  poffeffes 
the  virtues  of  that  meneral,  and  when  purified  is  a  beautiful 
allum. 

Many  fine  fait  fprings  condantly  emit  water,  which  being 
manufactured,   affords    great    quantities    of    fine    fait.      There    ;-e 

7  O  i 

five,  which   in  time  will  become    of  the    utmod  importance,   viz. 

*  No  land  appears  better  adapted  to  the  culture  of  tobacco  than  that  of  Ken- 
ucky,  and  it  is  now  become  one  of  their  ftaples.  At  prefent  there  are  bet  few 
)rchards  ;  but  as  the  country  opens,  they  will  nnd.it  their  intereft  to  plant  them.' — 
the  flour  I  have  feen  made  here  is  generally  black,  and  not  fo  good  as  might  be, 
•xpecfed.      PoiTibly  it  may  be  the  fault  of  the  mills,   or  it  may  proceed  from  the 

ichnefs   of  the   ground,  though   it  muff  be  con  felled  the  grain  itfelf  looks  well- 

Immcan  Ma/cum,   1792. 
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the  higher  and  lower  Blue  Springs,  on  Licking  river,  from  fome 
of  which  it  is  faid,  iifue  dreams  of  brinifn  water — the  Big-bone 
lick,  Drennon's  lick,  and  Bullet's  lick,  at  Saltfburgh.  The 
iaft  of  thcfe  licks,  though  in  low  order,  has  fupplied  this  coun- 
try and  Cumberland  with  fait  at  twenty  fhillings  the  bufhel, 
Virginia  currency  ;  and  fome  is  exported  to  the  Illinois  country. 
The  method  of  procuring  water  from  thefe  licks  is  by  finking 
wells  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  deep.  The  water  drawn  from 
thefe  wells  is  more  fhrongly  impregnated  with  ialt  than  the  water 
from  the  fea. 

The  Nob  lick,  and  many  others,  do  not  produce  water,  but 
confift  of  clay  mixed  with  fait  particles  :  to  thefe  the  cattle 
repair,  and  reduce  high  hills  rather  to  valleys  than  plains. 
The  amazing  herds  of  buffalo  which  re  fort  thither,  by  their 
fize  and  number,  fill  the  traveller  with  amazement  and  terror, 
efpecially  when  he  beholds  the  prodigious  roads  they  have  made 
from  all  quarters,  as  if  leading  to  fome  populous  city  ;  the  vaft 
fpace  of  land  around  thefe  fprings,  defolated  as  if  by  a  ravaging 
enemy,  and  hills  reduced  to  plains,  for  the  land  near  thofe 
fprings  are  chiefly  hilly  ;  thefe  are  truly  curiofities,  and  the  eye 
can  fcarcely  be  fatisfled  with  admiring  them. 

A  medicinal  fpring  is  found  near  the  Great-bone  lick,  which 
has  perfectly  cured  the  itch  by  once  bathing  ;  and  experience 
in  time  may  difcover  in  it  other  virtues.  There  is  another  of 
like  nature  near  Drinnon's  lick. 

The  wefte.m  waters  produce  plenty  of  fifh.  and  fowl.  The 
fifh,  common  to  the  waters  of  the  Ohio,  are  a  buffalo  fifh,  of  a 
large  fize,  and  the  cat  fifh,  fometimes  exceeding  one  hundred 
weight.  Trout  have  been  taken  in  the  Kentucky  weighing 
thirty  pounds.  The  mullet,  rock,  perch,  gar  fifh,  and  eel,  are 
here  in  plenty.  Suckers,  fun  fifh,  and  other  hook  fifh,  are 
abundant  :  but  no  Chad  or  herrings.  On  thefe  waters,  anc 
efpecially  on  the  Ohio,  the  geefe  and  ducks  are  amazingly  nu- 
merous. * 

1  he  land  fowls  are  turkeys,  which  are  very  frequent,  phea 
fants  and  patridges.  The  parroquet,  a  bird  every  way  refemb 
ling  a  parrot,  but  much  fmaller  ;  the  ivory  bill  woodcock,  of, 
whitifh  colour,  with  a  white  plume,  flies  fcreamin"  exeeedini 
fharp.  It  is  aflerted,  that  the  bill  of  this  bird  is  pure  ivory, 
circumftance  very  fingular  in  the  plumy  tribe.  The  great  on 
referfibles  its  fpecies  in  other  parts,  but  is  rcmaikably  diffcitn 
in  its  vociferation,  fometimes  making  a  itran;;e  furpriih 
like  a  man  in  the  moft  extreme  danger  and  difficulty. 
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Serpents  are  not  numerous,  and  are  fuch  as  are  to' be  found 
in  other  parts  of  the  continent,  except  the  bull,  the  horned, 
and  the  mockafon  (hakes;  Swamps  are  rare,  and  conlequently 
frogs  and  other  Reptiles,  common  to  fuch  places.  There  are 
no  (warms  of  bees,'  except  fuch  as  have  been  introduced  by 
the  pfefent  inhabitants  ;  thefe  have  increafed  and  extended  them- 
felves  in  an  almoft  unparalleled  manner  of  late  years. 

Among-  the  native  animals  are  the  urus,  or  b'ifon,  called  im- 
properly a  buffalo  ;  hunters  have  afferted  that  they  have  feen 
above  one  thoufand  of  thefe  animals  at  the  Blue  licks  at  once  ; 
io  numerous  were  they  before  the  fir  ft  fe't  tiers  had  wantonly 
(ported  away  their  lives'.  There  ftill  remains  a  great  number 
in  the  exterior  parts  of  the  fettlement.  They  feed  upon 
Cane  and  grafs,  as  other  cattie3  and  are  innocent  harmleis 
creatures. 

There  are  ftill  to  be  found  many  deer,  elks,  and  bears,  with^ 
in  the  fettlement,  and  many  more  on  the  borders  of  it.  There 
are  alfo  panthers,   wild  cats,   and  wolves. 

The  waters  have  plenty  of  beavers,  otters,  minks,  and  mufk 
rats :  nor  are  the  animals  common  to  other  parts  wanting,  fuch. 
as  foxes,  rabbits,  fquirrels,  racoons,  ground  hogs,  pole  cats, 
and  opoffums.  Mo  ft  of  the  fpecies  of  the  domeftic  quadrupeds 
have  been  introduced  fin-ce  the  fettlement,  fuch  as  hories,  cows, 
fheep  and  hogs,  which  are  prodigioufly  multiplied,  (uffered  to 
run  in  the  woods  without  a  keeper,  and  only  brought  home  when 
•wanted, 

CURIOSITIES. 

Am'ongft  the  natural  curiofities  of  this  country,  the  winding 
banks,  or  rather  precipices  of  the  Kentucky,  and  Dick's  river, 
defcrve  the  fir  ft  place.  The  aftonifhed  eye  there  beholds  almoft 
every  where  three  or  four  hundred  feet  of  a  folid  perpendicular 
lime- (lone  rock  ;  in  fome  parts  a  fine  white  marble,  either  curi- 
oufly  arched,  pillared^  or  blocked  up  into  fine  building  ftones. 
Thefe  precipices,  as  was  obferved  before,  are  like  the  fides  of  a 
deep  trench  or  canal  ;  the  land  above  being  level,  except  where 
creeks  fet  in,  and  crowned  with  fine  groves  of  red  cedar.  It  is 
only  at  particular  places  that  this  river  can  be  eroded,  one  of 
which  is  Worthy  of  admiration  ;  this  is  a  great  large  road,  wide 
enough  for  waggons  made  by  the  buffalo,  (loping  with  an  eafy 
defcent  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  a  very  large  fteep  hill,  at 
or  near  the  river  above  Lees-town. 

Caves  are  found  in  this  country  amazingly  large  ;  in  fome 
of  which  you  may  travel   feveral   miles   under  a   fine   lime-ftone 
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rock,   fupported   by    curious  arches  and  pillars  :   in  mofl  of  them    ! 
runs  a  ftream  of  water. 

Near  the  head  of  Salt  river  a  fubterraneous  lake  or  large  pond 
has  lately  been  difcovered.  Colonel  Bowman  fays,  that  he  and 
a  companion  travelled  in  one  four  hours,  till  he  luckily  came  to 
the  mouth  again.  The  fame  gentleman  mentions  another  which 
operates  like  an  air  furnace,  and  contains  much  fulphur. ,  An 
adventurer  in  any  of  thefe  will  have  a  perfect  idea  of  primaeval 
darknefs. 

Near  Lexington  are  to  be  (czn  curious  fepulchres,  full  of  hu- 
man fkeletons,  which  are  thus  fabricated.  Firii  on  the  ground 
are  laid  large  broad  (tones,  on  thefe  are  placed  the  bodies,  fepa- 
rated  from  each  other  by  broad  ftones,  covered  with  others 
which  ferve  as  a  bafts  for  the  next  arrangement  of  bodies.  In 
this  order  they  are  built,  without  mortar,  growing  ftill  narrower  I 
to  the  height  of  a  man.  This  method  of  burying  appears  to  be 
totally  different  from  that  now  praet-ifed  by  the  Indians. 

At  a  fait  fpring   near  Ohio  river,  very  large  bones  are  found,  j 
far  furpafiing    the    ftze  of  any  Jpeeies   of  animals  now  in   Ame- 
rica.     The  head  appears  to  have  been   about  three  feet  long,  the 
ribs  feven,    and  the    thigh    bones  about  four;   one   of   which   is 
repofited  in  the  library  in  Philadelphia,   and  faid  to  weigh  feven- 
ty-eight   pounds.      The    tufks  are   above  a    foot  in    length,    the 
grinders  about  five  inches  fquare,  and  eight  inches  long.      Thefe 
bones  have  attracted  the  attention  of  philofophers  ;   fpecimens  of 
them  have   been   fent  both   to  France   and  England,    whcre(thcy 
have  been  examined  with  the  greateif.  diligence,  and  found  upon 
comparifqn   to  be    the    remains   of  the    fame   fpecies    of   animals . 
that  /produced  thofe  other   foffil   bones    which  have   been  difco- 
vered in  Tartary,    Chili,  and    feveral  other  places,    both   of   the 
old  and  new    continent.       What    animal  this   is,    and   by    what 
means  its    ruins  are   found  in    regions    fo   widely    different,    and 
where  none  fuch  exifts  at  prcfent,  is  a  queftion  of  more  difficult 
decifton.      The  ignorant  and   fuperftitious  Tartars  attribute  them 
to   a   creature    whom  they  call  Maimon,  who,   they  fay,    ufuail.y 
re  fides  at   the  bottom   of  the  rivers,   and    of   whom    they    relate 
many  marvellous  (lories  ;  but  as  this  is  an  affertion  totally  divert- 
ed of  proof,  and  even  of  probability,  it  has  juiliy  been  rejected. 
by   the  learned  ;   and   on    the  other    hand   it  is  certain,    that    no 
inch    amphibious    quadruped    exifts     in    the     American    waters. 
The  bones    themfelves  bear  a  great  refemblance    to  thoie    of    - 
elephant.      There  is  no  other  terreftrial  animal  now  known  1 
enough    to   produce    them.        The    tufks   with     whii 
both    fun.ifhcd.   equally  produce    true    ivory.       1  r. 
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refemblances  have  generally  made  fuDerficial  obferyers  conclude., 
that  they  could  belong  to  no  other  than  that  quadruped  ;  and 
when  they  firfl  drew  the  attention  of  the  world,  philofophcrs 
feem  to  have  fubfcribed  to  the  fame  ooinion.  But  if  fo,  whence 
is  it  that  the  whole  fpecies  has  difappeared  from  America  ?  An 
animal  fo  laborious  and  io  docile  as  the  elephant,  that  the  induf- 
try  of  the  Peruvians  (which  reduced  to  iervitude  and  lubjected 
to  education  fpecies  io  vaftly  inferior  in  thole  qualities,  as  the 
Llama  and  the  Paca)  could  never  have  overlooked,  if  he  had  been 
to  be  found  in  their  country,  Whence  is  it  that  thefe  bones 
are  found  in  climates  where  the  elephant,  a  native  of  the  torrid 
zone,  cannot  even  .fubhil  in  his  wild  (late,  and  in  a  (late  of  ler- 
vitude will  not  propagate  ?  Thefe  are  difficulties  lufficient  to 
ftagger  credulity  itfelf,  and  at  length  prcduced  the  inquiries  of 
Dr.  Hunter.  That  celebrated  anatomift  having  procured  fpeci- 
mens  from  the  Ohio,  examined  them  with  that  accuracy  for 
which  he  was  fo  much  diflinguifhed  ;  he  difcovered  a  confidera- 
ble  difference  between  the  fhape  and  ftruclure  of  the  bones,  and 
thofe  of  the  elephant  ;  he  obferved  from  the  form  of  the  teeth, 
that  they  muft  have  belonged  to  a  carnivorous  animal  ;  whereas 
the  habits  of  the  elephant  are  foreign  to  iuch  fudenance,  and 
his  jaws  totally  unprovided  with  the  teeth  neceifary  for  its  ule  ; 
and  from  the  whole  he  concluded,  to  the  fatisfattion  of  patu- 
ralifts,  that  thefe  bones  belonged  to  a  quadruped  now  unknown, 
but  to  which  the  name  of  Mammoth  has  been  given,  with  what 
propriety  we  will  not  pretend  to  lay  ;  the  race  is  probably  ex- 
tinft,  unlefs  it  may  be  found  in  the  extenhve  continent  of  New- 
Holland,  whofe  recedes  have  not  yet  been  pervaded  by  the 
curiofity  or  avidity   of  civilized  Rian,*      Perhaps    nothing    more 


*  Mr.  jefferfon  informs  us,  that  a  late  governor  of  Virginia,  having  afked  fonie 
delegates  of  the  Delaware?,  what  they  knew  or  had  heard  refpetting  this  animal, 
the  chief  fpeaker  immediately  put  himfelf  into  an  oratorical  attitude,  and  with  a 
pomp  fuited  to  the  fuppofed  elevation  of  his  fubject  informed  him,  that  it  was  a 
tradition  handed  down  from  their  fathers,  "  That  in  ancient  times  a  herd  of  them 
eame  to  the  Big-bone  licks,  and  began  an  univerfal  deftruclion  .of  the  bears,  deer., 
elks,  buffaloes,  and  other  animals  which  had  been  created  for  the  ufe  of  the  In- 
dians :  that  the  Great  Man  above,  looking  down  and  feeing  this,  was  fo  enraged, 
that  he  feized  his  lightning,  defcended  to  the  earth,  feated  himfelf  upon  a  neigh- 
bouring mountain,  on  a  rock,  on  which  his  feat  and  the  print  of  his  feet  are  ftill 
to  be.  ieen,  and  hurled  his  bolts  among  them  till  the  whole  were  flaughtercd,  ex- 
cept the  big  bull,  who,  preferring  his' forehead  to  the  (hafts,  fhook  them  off  as 
they  fell  ;  but  at  length  milling  one,  it  wounded  him  in  the  fide  ;  whereon, 
fpringing  round,  he  bounded  over  the  Ohio,  the  Wabafh,  the  Illinois,  and,  finally* 
pvs-'  the  great  lakes,  where  he  is  living  at  this  day. 

T     2 
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will  ever  be  difcovered  than  the  memorials  above  related.  The 
following  tradition  cxifling  nmong  the  natives,  we  give  in  the 
very  terms  of  a  Shawanee  Indian,  to  {hew  that  the  impreilior: 
made  on  their  minds  by  it   muil  have   bien   forcible,, 


Col.  G.  Morgan,  in  a  note  to  Mr.  Morfe,  fays,  "  thefe  'bones  are  found  only  at 
the  fait  licks  on  the  Ohio  ;  forjie  few  fcattered  grinders  have,  indeed,  been  found 
^n  other  places ;  but  it  has  been  fuppofed  thefe  have  been  brought  from  the  above- 
mentioned  depofit,  by  Indian  warriors  and  others  who  have  paffed  it,  as  we  know 
many  have  been  fpread  in  this  manner.  When  I  fir  ft  vifited  the  fait  lick,  fays  the 
Colonel,  in  1766,  I  met  here  a  large  party  of  the  Iroquois  and  Wyandot  Indians, 
who  were  then  on  a  war  expedition  againft  the  Chicafaw  tribe.  The  head  chief 
was  a  very  old  man  to  be  engaged  iri  war  ;  he  told  me  he  was  eighty-four  years} 
^ld  ;  he  was  probably  as  much  as  eighty.  I  fixed  on  this  venerable  chief,  as  a 
perfon  from  whom  fome  knowledge  might  be  obtained.  After  making  him  fonie 
J'mall  acceptable  prefents  of  tobacco,  paint,  ammunition,  Sec.  and  complimenting' 
him  upon  the  wifdom  of  his  nation,  their  prowefs  in  war  and  prudence  in  peace, 
intimated  to  him  my  ignorance  refpecling  the  great  bones  before  us,  which  no- 
thing but  his  fuperior  knowledge  could  remove  ;  and  accordingly  requefted  him 
to  inform  me  what  he  knew  concerning  them.  Agreeably  to  the  cuftoms  of  his 
nation,  be  aufwered  me  in  iub  fiance  as  follows  : 

"  Wlhift  I  was  yet  a  boy  J  paffed  this  road  feveral  timec,  to  war  againft  the 
Catawbas  ;  and  the  wife  old  chiefs,  among  whom  was  my  grandfather,  then  gave 
me  the  tradition,  handed  down  to  us,  refpecling  thefe  bones,  the  like  to  which 
are  found  in  no  other  part  of  the  country."    It  is  as  follows  : 

"  After  the  Great  Spirit  firff  formed  the  world,  he  made  the  various  birds 
and  beafts  which  now  inhabit  it.  He  alfo  made  man  ;  but  having  formed  him 
very  white,  and  imperfeel,  and  ill-tempered  he  placed  him  on  one  fide  of  it  where 
he  now  inhabits,  and  from  whence  he  has  lately  iound  a  paffage  acrofs  the  great 
water,  to  be  a  plague  to  us.  As  the  Great  Spirit  was  not  pleafed  with  this  his 
work,  he  took  of  black  clay,  and  made  what  you  call  a  negro,  with  a  woolly 
head.  This  black  man  was  much  better  than  the  white  man,  but  ftjll  he  did  not 
anfwer  the  wifh  of  the  Great  Spirit,  that  is,  he  was  imperfect;  at  laft,  the  Great 
Spirit  having  procured  a  piece  of  pure,  fine  red  clay,  formed  from  it  the  Red 
Man,  perfectly  to  his  mind  ;  and  he  was  io  well  pleafed  with  him,  that  he  placed 
him  on  this  great  illand,  fepaiate  from  the  white  and  black  men,  and  o-ave  him 
rules  for  his  conduct,  promifing  happinefs  in  proportion  as  they  Humid  be  obfer- 
vcd.  He  increaled  exceedingly,  av.d  was  perfectly  happy  forages;  hut  the  foolifh  . 
young  people,  at  length  forgetting  his  rules,  became  exceedingly  ill-tempered  and 
wicked.  In  confequence  of  this,  the  Great  'Spirit  created  the  great  buffalo,  l  - 
bones  of  which  you  now  fee  before  us  ;  thefe  made  war  upon  tije  human  fpecies 
alone,  and  deilroyed  all  but  a  few,  who  repented  and  promifed  the  Great  Sphit 
10  live  according  to  his  laws,  if  he  would  reftrain  the  devouring  pn."my  ;  where- 
upon he  fent  lightning  and  thunder,  and  deilroyed  the  whole  race,  m  this  fpor, 
1  wo  excepted,  a  male  and  a  female,  which  he  mat  up  in  yonder  mountain,  r< 
to  let  loofe  again,  fhuLdd  DGcafiqn  rcqukfc.'* 
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•<>  Ten  thoufand  moons  ago,   when  nought  but   gloomy  forefts 
covered   this  land  of  the  fleeping  fun,  long  before  the  pale  men, 
with  thunder  and  fire  at  their  command,  rufhed  on  the  wings  of 
the  wind  to   ruin  this  garden  of  nature  ;   when   nought  but  the 
untamed    wanderers  of  the  woods,Nmd  men    as  unreftrained    as 
they,  were  the  lords  of  the    foil  ;  a  race  of  animals  were  in  be- 
iog,  huge  as  the  frowning  precipice,  cruel  as  the  bloody  panther, 
fwift  as  the  descending  eagle,   and  terrible  as  the  angel  of  night. 
The  pines  crafhed  beneath  their  feet,   and  the  lake  in  run  k  when 
they  flaked  their  thirft  ;  the  forceful  javelin  in  vain  was  hurled, 
and  the  barbed  arrow  fell  harmlefs  from  their  fide.     Forefts  were 
laid  wade  at  a  meal .;  the  groans  of  expiring  animals  were  every 
where  heard,   and  whole  villages  inhabited  by  men  were  deftroy- 
e,d  in  a  moment.      The  cry*  of  uni-verfai  diftrefs  extended  even  to 
the  region  of  peace  in  the  weft,  and  the  good  fpirit  interpofed  tq> 
fave  the  unhappy.     The  forked  lightning  gleamed  all  around,  and 
louden;  thunder    rocked  the   globe.      The  bolts  of  Heaven  were 
hurled    upon    £he    cruel    deflroyers   alone,    and    the   mountains 
echoed  with  the   bellowings   of   death.      All  were  killed  except 
one  male,    the  fierceft  of  the  race,  and  him  even  the  artillery  of 
ikies  a  {failed    in   vain.      He    afcended    the  blueft    fummit    which 
{hades  the  foyrce   of  the   Monongahela,    and   roaring  aloud,   bid 
defiance  to   every   vengeance.      The    red  lightning  fcorched    the 
lofty  firs,  and  rived  the  knotty  oaks,  but  only  glanced  upon  the 
enraged    monfter.      At  length,    maddened  with  fury,    he   leaped 
over  the  waves  of  the  weft  at  a  bound,  and  this  moment  reigns 
the  uncontrouled  monarch  of  the  wildernefs,  in  defpite  of  even 
Omnipotence  itfelf." 

CIVIL  DIVISIONS  AND  CHIEF  TOWNS. 

Kentuckv  was  originally  divided  into  two  counties,  Lincoln  and 
Jefferfon.      It  has  hnce  been  iubdivided  into  nine,  viz.  Jefferfon, 


Colonel  Morgan  adds,  "  I  have  every  material  bone  of  the  anatomy  of  this 
animal,  with  feveral  jaw  bones  in  vfkich  the  grinders  are  entire  5  and  feveral  of 
the  great  tufks,  one  of  which  is  fix  feet  long,  and  twenty  in  circu?njerence.i'  Mr. 
Mtixfe  fuppofes  fome  miftake  in  thefe  laft  words,  and  oblerves,  that  probably  the 
word  inches  ought  to  have  been  added  to  the  twenty.  g$y 

It  has  been  faid  by  Mr.  Jefferfon,  that  the  grinders  of  the  mammoth  are  five 
or  fix  times  as  large  as  thofe  of  the  elephant.  Colonel  Morgan  fays  not ;  he  ob^, 
ferves,  "  I  have  feen'the  grinder  of  an  elephant  as  large  and  as  heavy  as  the 
krgeit  of  the  mammoth ;  they  are  indeed  thinner,  deeper  rooted,  and  differently 
rhaped,  denoting  a  granivorous  animal,  whereas  the  grinders  of  the  mammoth 
K'h-mbie  thofe  of  a  yvclf  or  dog,  and  mew  them  to  have  been  carnivorous." 
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Fayette,  Bourbon,  Mercer,  Nelfon,  Madifon,  Lincoln,  Wood- 
ford, and  Mafon.  As  mod  of  theie  counties  are  very  large,  it 
is  probable  that  fub-divifions  will  continue  to  be  made,  as  popu- 
lation increales. 

The  chief  towns  are, 

LE  XI  NGTON, 

Which  (lands  on  the   head    waters    of   Elkliorn   river,   and    is 
reckoned    the   capital    of   Kentucky.      Here  the  courts  are  held 
and  bufinefs  regularly  conducted.      In    1786,   it   contained  about 
one  hundred  houfes,   and    feveral    (lores,   with  a  good  affortment 
of  dry  goods.      It  has  greatly  increaied  fince. 

WASHINGTON. 

This  is  the  (hi re  town  of  Mafon  county,  and  is  the  fecond 
town  in  this  State. 

LEES-TOWN. 

Lees-town  is  weft  of  Lexington,  on  the  eaftern  bank  of  Ken- 
tucky river  ;  it  is  regularly  laid  out,  and  is  flourifhmg.  The 
banks  of  Kentucky  river,  as  before  obferved,  are  remarkably 
high,  in  fome  places  three  and  four  hundred  feet,  compoied 
generally  of  ilupendous  perpendicular  rocks  ;  the  confequence 
is,  there  are  few  crofting  places  ;  the  bed  is  at  Lees-town, 
which  is  a  circumftance    that  mud   contribute    much    to    its    ini 


crea ic. 


L  O  U  J  S  V  I  L  I.  E  . 

J.  ouifville  is  at  the  rapids  of  Ohio,  in  a  fertile  country,  and 
vuomifes  to  be  a  place  of  great  trade;  it  has  been  made  a  port 
of  entry.  Its  unhealthincfs,  owing  to  (lagnated  waters  at  the 
back  of  the  town,  has  considerably  retarded  its  growth.  In 
addition  to  th.efe,  there  is  Beard's-town,  in  Nelfon  county  ;  and 
liarrodfburgh,  in  Mercer  county;  both  on  the  head  waters  of 
Salt  river.  Danville,  Boonfborough,  and  Granville,  are  alio 
increafmg  towns.  Several  new  town  (hips  are  marked  out  ; 
the  principal  of  thele  are,  Lyftra,  Franklin,  and  Ohiopiomingo, 
On  each  of  thefe,  towns  arc  laid  out,  and  no  doubt  c:\n  be 
.  entertained  but  that  a  rapid  progrefs  will  be  made  in  fettl 
them. 

The  townfhip  of  Lyftra  contains  fifteen  thoufand  acres  on 
the  rolling  foik  of  Salt  liverj  in  about  3  -7  ^ v  north  Liitudc,  ;ti  1 
g  5  ~  °  longitude  weft    from  London.*      The  town    i.->  Lid  out  «p 

*  This  tratt  is  purchafed  by, agents,  and  veiled  in  ti  ">l  tiuil:. 

fecujrity  of  the  lubicribers. 
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the  South  creek  of  the  above  fork,  on  a  very  eligible  plan,  com- 
bining every  thing  neceffary  for  utility  and  ornament. 

The  ftreets,  angles,  circus  and  fhore  of  the  creek,  to  be  free 
for  public  ufe.  The  ftreets  to  be  one  hundred  feet  wide. 
The  houfes  to  be  built  regularly,  according  to  the  tafte  of  the 
proprietor,  upon  the  ftreets  running  north  and  fouth,  on  a  line 
twenty-five  feet  diftant  from  the  ftreet,  and  upon  the  ftreets 
running  eaft  and  weft,   on  a  line  with  the  ftreets. 

The  town  is  divided  into  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  lots, 
fourteen  of  which  to  be  free  for  the  gratuitants,  as  by  a  parti- 
cular arrangement. 

Twelve  lots,  in  eligible  fituations,  to  be  referVed  for  fuch  fub- 
fcribers  as  take  ten  fhares,   one  lot  to  each  fuch  fubfcriber. 

One  lot  to  be  free  to  the  firft  fchoolmafter,  and  his  heirs,  cho- 
fen  and  fettled  by  the  freeholders  of  the  town  (hip  and  town. 

One  lot  free  to  the  prefident  of  a  college,   and  his  iucceflbrs. 

One  lot  free  to  the  firft  member  of  Congrefs  belonging  to 
Nelfon  county,  chofen  after  the  year  1794,  as  a  refidence  in 
Lyftra,   provided  he  builds  a  houfe  thereon,   in  which  caie    it   is 


It  is  divided  into  one  hundred  and  fifty  fhares,  for  each  of  which  a  certificate 
is  iffued  on  a  ftamped  parchment,  containing  a  receipt  for  the  confederation 
money,  which  at  prefent  is  twenty  pounds,  and  expreffing  the  title  to  the  fub- 
fcriber and  his  heirs. 

The  agents  are  impowered  to  grant  fourteen  lots,  in  proper  fituations,  (o 
fettlers  gratis,  and  to  fell  fourteen  lots  on  the  eaft  fide  of  faid  gratuitous  lots  in 
the  year  1794,  at  twentv  pounds  each  ;  and  fourteen  lots  on  their  north  ends  in 
the  year  1795,  at  thirty  pounds  each;  and  fourteen  lots  on  their  fouth  ends  in  the 
year  1796,  at  forty  pounds  each;  and  fourteen  lots  on  the  weft  fides  in  the 
year  1797,  at  fifty-five  pounds  each;  and  fourteen  lots  on  the  north-weft  cor_ 
ners  in  the  year  1798,  at  feventy  pounds  each  ;  and  fourteen  lots  on  the  north-eaft 
corners  in  the  year  1799,  at  ninety  pounds  each;  and  fourteen  lots  on  the  fouth- 
weft  corners  in  the  year  1800,  at  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  each;  and 
fourteen  lots  on  the  fouth-eaft  corners  in  the  year  1801,  at  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  each  ;  and  twelve  of  the  remaining  lots  in  the  year  1802,  at  two  hundred 
pounds  each;  and  the  laft  twelve  lots  in  the  year  1803,  at  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  each  ;  provided  in  each  year  a  larger  price  than  is  here  fpecified  cannot 
be  obtained  ;  and  if  any  lands  remain  unfold  in  the  year  1804,  they  are  to  be 
equally  divided  among,  and  legally  conveyed  unto,  the  fubfcribers  and  their 
heirs  as  their  private  property. 

As  faft  as  the  money  arifes  by  this  re-fale  of  the  lands,  it  is  to  be  paid  in 
equal  dividends  to  the  holders  of  the  certificates. 

The  agents  receive  an  allowance  of  five  pounds  per  cent,  for  their  trouble. 

All  which  is  more  particularly  fct  forth  in  the  printed  plan,  which  may  be 
had  gratis  at  the  American  Agency  Office,  Threadneedle-ftreet,  London. 
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granted  to  him  and  his  heirs;  otherwife,  the  grant  is  to  the  next 
chofen  member  who  will  build  on  thefe  terms. 

One  lot  free  for  the  hrd  fenator,  in  like  manner. 

One  fot  free  for  the  hid  judge,  provided  Lyftra  fhall  become 
a  town  where  courts  are  held,  and  the  judge  fhall  build  a  houfe 
on  the  lot,  in  which  cafe  the  grant  is  to  him  and  his  heirs,  other- 
wife  to  the  next  judge  who  fhall  take  it  upon  thofe  terms. 

One  lot  free  to  the  firft  minifter  of  the  fir  ft  church,  whatever 
the  perfuafion  may  be,  chofen  by  the  free  fuffrages  of  the  free- 
holders, and  his  heirs.  And  a  lot  free  to  the  laid  hrft  minifter- 
and  his  fucceffors. 

One  lot  free  to  the  firft  man  who  fhall  ereft  a  commodious" 
hotel  for  the  entertainment  of  travellers,  undertake  to  keep  it  in 
good  order  and  well  provided  with  refrefhments,  on  reasonable 
terms,  under  the  regulation  of  the  police,  according  to  circum* 
fiances,  providing  for  the  comfort  of  the  traveller,  and  guarding 
ftri&ly  againft  impohtion. 

Two  lots  to  be  free  lots  for  public  granaries,  to  be  ufed  by 
merchants,  who  will  build  upon  them  gratis,  till  fuch  time  as  the 
public  occafions  fhall  call  for  their  appropriated  ufe. 

The  angles  marked  in  the  plate  a,  a,  a,  <z,  to  be  appropriated  as 
market  places ;  and  the  ftrand  of  the  creek  to  be  commodioufly 
edified  with  docks  and  landings,  whenever  the  unappropriated 
public  lots  fhall  bear  a  price  eq.ual  to  the  undertaking,  together 
with  fuch  improvements  of  the  navigation  in  the  rolling  Forfc^ 
as  fhall  be  found  proper  and  expedient.  And  from  thefe  immu- 
nities, thofe  parts  of  a  lot  formed  by  the  Fork  of  Lyftra  creek, 
fhall  belong  to  the  liberties  of  the  town,  to  be  kept  in  a  neat 
manner  as  a  common  meadow,  upon  which  every  inhabitant  of 
the  town,  and  freeholder  of  the  townfhip,  fhall  have  the  privi- 
lege of  grazing  his  horfe  the  firft  night  of  his  coming  into  the 
town,  or  of  his  return  from  a  journey,  under  the  infpe£Hon  of  an 
overfeer,  taking  care  to  do  no  injury  to  fence,  or  hedge,  or  fhrub. 
The  remaining  parts  fhall  alio  belong  to  the  liberties  of  the  town, 
and  finally  be  laid  out  in  fuch  lots,  with  fuch  reftraints  on  the 
order  of  building,  as  (hall  preferve  the  beauty  of  the  whole ;  and 
thefe  lots,  together  with  what  remains  unappropriated  hereby,  as 
hereinafter  mentioned,  in  the  year  1804,  ^  not  previously  lold 
by  order  of  the  fubferibers,  to  be  then  conveved,  with  what  may 
remain,  if  any,  of  the  townfhip,  to  the  fubferibers,  as  their  pii- 
vate  property. 
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Eighty- four  lots  in  the  townfliip  are  appropriated  for  trie  com- 
mon good  and  fole  ufe  of  the  town,  to  be  fold  at  fuch  times  and 
On  fuch  occaftons  as  fhall  arife  and  be  agreed. on  by  the  free- 
holders of  the  town,  for  building  a  church  on  the  angle  marked 
A,  fo  far  as  ten  lots  fhall  go  to  that  purpofe  ;  an  edifice  for  a 
College  on  the  angle  marked  B,  fo  far  as  ten  lots  fhall  go  to  that 
purpofe;  an  edifice  for  a  town  hall. on  the  angle  marked  C,  fo 
far  as  ten  lots  fhall  go  to  that  purpofe  ;  and  fome  other  public 
building,  as  a  theatre  or  place  of  amufement,  on  the  angle  mark- 
ed D,  fo  far  as  ten  lots  fhall  go  to  that  purpofe.  Thefe  edifices 
to  be  hand  fome  and  uniform,  to  be  built  with  wings  fronting  the 
curve  line  which  forms  the  circus  ;  the  church  to  be  adorned, 
with  a  fheeple,  and  the  other  buildings  with  cupolas.  And  for 
doing  other  works  of  public  utility,  fuch  as  may  arife  in  all 
times  hereafter,  till  the  whole  flock  thus  appropriated  is  exhauft- 
ed  ;  but  as  the  exigency  arifes,  fuch  lots  are  to  be  fold  for  the 
purpofe,  indifcriminately,  according  as  they  fhall  btar  a  price 
adeouate  to  the  undertaking;. 

The  townfliip  of  Franklin  contains  one  hundred  and  lixteen 
thoufand  fix  hundred  and  fifty-fix  acres",  and  is  moft  commo- 
dioufly  fituated  between  two  capital  blanches  of  that  line  river 
which  gives  name  to  the  State,  the  banks  of  which  are  better" 
peopled  than  any  other  part  of  the  State  ;  on  which  lie  the  city 
of  Lexington,  the  towns  of  Boonfborough,  Danville,  Gven- 
ville,  Lees-town,  &c,  affording  markets  to  the  farmer  for  his 
produce.  The  river,  about  two  hundred  yards  wide  at  the  ; 
fpot  appropriated  for  a  town  already  planned,  to  be  called  Frank* 
linvilie,  is  navigable  for  large  craft  many  miles  above,  and  by 
the  deep  creeks  into  its  interior  parts  for  boats  of  confiderable 
burthen,, 

In  this  townfliip  the  farmer  will  have  no  need  of  manuring; 
his  grounds  for  many  years  to  come,  nature  having  already 
replenifhed  the  foil  with  a  flock  not  icon  to  be  exhauhVd.  A 
confiderable  part  of  the  land  is  of  the  prime  quality,  the 
fecond  and  third  qualities  are  full  drone  enough  for  the  vari- 
ous  productions  of  the  ftaples  of  life  for  man  and  beaft. 

Coal  of  a  it-perior  qu'dity  abpunds  within  the  limits,  and  in 
fpots  near  the  waters,  and.  convenient  for  navigation  to  other  parts 
of  the  country.  There  are  two  fait  fprings  near  the  river,  and 
a  large,  quantity  of  copperas.  The  defigned  town  is  planned 
for  the  point  at  the  confluence  of  the  north  and  middle  branch* 
cs  into  the  main  river.  Mafon  county  in  which  this  town. 
ihip  flands.  will  doubtlefs  be  foon  divided  into,  at  leaf!  two 
Vol.  Hi'.  U 
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more,  and  one  will  form  a  natural  angle  from  this  point,  and  pro- 
bably be  bounded  by  Red  river,  and  Franklin ville  become  the 
fhire  town. 

The  flrsets,    angels^  circus  and  crefcents,    in  this  town,  to  be 
free  to  the  public. 

The  flreets,  which,-  according  to  the  plan,  are  one  hundred 
feet  widej  may  be  reduced  to  eighty  feet,  giving  equally  to  the 
lots  adjoining  on  each  fide^  which  are,*  according  to  the  plan, 
one  hundred  feet  wide  and  two  hundred  feet  deep,  and  the 
houfes  to  be  built  regularly,  according  to  the  tafle  of  the  pro- 
prietors, on  a  line  twenty-five  feet  diftant  from  the  flreets  :  and 
one  moiety  of  each  lot  to  be  laid  out  in  gardens,  and  Separated 
from  each  other,  and  from  the  villas,  by  fimple  palifades*  This' 
order  of  building  not  to  be  infringed* 

Five  hundred  lots,  to  be  drown  by  fome  one  chofen  to  repre- 
fent  the  town  for  that  purpole,  to  be  veiled  in  truflees  for  the 
ufe  thereof^  and  fold  at  fuch  times  and  on  fuch  oscafions,  as  may 
ariie  and  be  agreed  on  by  the  fuffrages  of  freeholders  of  the 
iownfhip  and  town  i  for  building  public  edifices  in  the  angles 
within  the  lines  forming;  the  circus  and  crefcents  i  the  churches 
to  be  adorned  with  handfome  fleeples,  and  the  other  public 
buildings  with  fuitable  cupolas,  and  built  with  a  fufficient  degree 
of  uniformity  to  give  thofe  ft.ruet.ures  a  handfome  appearance. 
Alfo  for  making  common  fewers,  aqueducts,  market-places, 
granaries,  piers  and  landing-places,  paving  the  flreets,  planting 
the  villas  with  trees  correfponding  to  their  names,  embeilifh- 
ing  the  circus  and  crefcents,  planting  the  public  garden,  light- 
ing, watching  and  cleanhng  the  town,  and  doing  all  fuch  mat- 
ters as  belong  to  the  public  good,  according  to  the  public  agree- 
ment ;  but  thefe  lots  not  to  be  fold  until  they  bear  a  fufficient 
price  for  defraying  the  undertaking,  at  fuch  times  when  it  may 
be  judged  expedient. 

One  hundred  and  fixteen  lots  gratis  to  the  fublcribers,  one  to 
each  thou  land  acres. 

One  hundred  lots  gratis  to  the  fir  ft  hundred  rcfidcnts. 
Twenty-fix  lots  gratis,  formed  in  the  angles  of  the  circus  and 
crefcents,  for  the   miniflers,   presidents,  and  other  officers  con- 
nected with  the  public  buildings. 

One  hundred  lots,  to  be  balloted  for  the  purpofe,  and  veiled 
in  truflees,  to  be  granted  by  the  fuffrages  of  the  people,  as 
compliments,  accompanying  other  marks  of  public  cftccm,  to  fuch 
pcrfons  as  are  or  (hall  become   refidents  in   the  town,  and  have 
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by  fome  lingular  fervices   deferved  fuch  honours  from  the   free- 
men of  the  townfhip. 

Four  lots  gratis,  in  fuitable  parts  of  the  town,  to  fuch  perfons 
as  will  build  thereon  each  a  handlome  and  commodious  hotel  for 
the  entertainment  of  travellers,  and  keep  it  in  good  order,  and 
well  provided  with  refrefhments  for  fuch  guefts,  on  reafonablc 
terms,  under  the  regulation  of  the  police,  according  to  circum- 
flances,  providing  for  the  comfort  of  the  travellers,  and  guard- 
ing againft  impofition/  and  to  be  affigned  by  the  proprietor  only 
on  thefe  conditions. 

Fifty  lots,  to  be  balloted  for  the  purpofe,  and  referved  for 
building  alms-houfes,  houfes  of  induftry,  correction,  &c.  as  occa- 
sion may  render  expedient. 

The  yiftas  to  keep  their  full  breadth  of  an  hundred  feet. 

The  pleafure-garden  to  be  made  botanic,  and  be  under  the 
care  of  a  profefTor,  under  whofe  difcretion  it  may  be  ufed  as  a 
pleafure-garden,  by  fuch  of  the  inhabitants  as  are  willing  to  con- 
tribute towards  its  embellifhment. 

The  remaining  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  lots  to  remain  the 
private  property  of  Mr.  Abraham  Fowler,  who  is  to  make  good 
to  each  fubfcriber  his  fu-1,1  quota  of  land  ;  receiving  from  fuch 
whofe  lots  fhall  exceed  the  regular  quantity  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five,  two  hundred  and  fifty,  or  five  hundred  acres, 
three  fhillings  per  acre  for  the  furplus,  and  paying  to  thole  whoie 
lots  fhall  fall  fhort  of  thofe  refpe&ive  quantities,  three  {hillings 
per  acre  for  the   deficiency. 

It  is  ftrongly  recommended,  that  no  place  of  interment  be  Suf- 
fered within  the  limits  of  the  town,  but  that  two  lots  of  ten  acres 
c*ach,  without  the  town,  be  appropriated  for  that  purpofe. 

No  perfon  can  fubfcribe  for  lefs  than  one  tfyoufand  acres, 
which  will  entitle  him  by  ballot,  i.  to  a  town  lot  of  two  hun- 
dred feet  in  length,  and  one  hundred  feet  in  breadth  ;  2.  to  two 
farms  from  the  divifion  neareft  the  town  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  acres  each  ;  3,  to  one  plantation  from  themext  divi- 
fion of  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres;  and  4.  to  one  traft  in  the 
third  divifion  of  five  hundred  axres. 

The  proprietor  in  America,  and  his  attorney  here,  are  fo  con- 
fcious  of  the  truth  of  the  above  fhtement,  that  they  are  willing 
to  relinquilh  the  fale,  provided  a  confiderable  part  of  the  land  is 
not  of  the  prime  qualities,  pr  what  is  termed  fii  Pc-rate  land. 

Oi-iiopiOMiNGO,  now  forming,  will  be  a  mod  capital  town*. 
fiiip  and  town}  very  advantageoufly  fituatcd  about  twenty    miles 
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from  Lystra,  and  thirty  miles  below  Louifville,  on  the  river 
Ohio,  in  the  county  of  Nelson,  in  about  370  30'  north  latitude, 
containing  upwards  of  one  huudred  thoufand  acres  of  prime 
land,  and  is  named,  in  compliment  to  Pi.omin.g.o,  one  of  the 
Indian  chiefs,  a  man  greatly  beloved  and  refpe&ed,  not  only  by 
the  Indian  tribes  but  alio  by  the  whites. 

A  gentleman  1  of  great  refpe&ability,  the  proprietor  of  the 
land,  and  who  has  but  juft  left  London,  has  determined,  at  his 
own  expenie  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  fter- 
ling,  to  erect,  either  in  the  circus  or  fome  principal  part  of  the 
town,  a  pedeftrian  ftatue  of  Piomingo,  habited  as  an  Indian 
warrior,  in  the  attitude  of  delivering  an  oration  in  favour  of 
Liberty  :  the  flatus  and  pedeftaj,  with  fuitable  ornaments,  to 
be  of  Coade's  artificial  ftone,  and  will  be  put  in  hand  as  foon  as. 
an  eminent  and  well-known  ftatuary  has  formed  a  drawing  and 
model  fuitable  for  the  purpofe. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  obferve,  that  a  number  of  induftri- 
ous  hufbandmen  have  voluntarily  offered  to  go  out  and  fettle  at 
Ohiopioming.o,  under  the  fuperintendance  of  a  gentleman  well 
verfed  in  furveying,  and  competent  in.  other  refpefts  to  conduct 
fo  important  an  undertaking  :  it  is  alio  worthy  of  remark,  that 
this  gentleman's  father,  at  the  venerable  age  of  ninety,  yet  in  per- 
feet  health,  has  determined  to  accompany  his  children  and  grand- 
children to  this  propitious  fpot. 

The  town  is  to  contain  upwards  of  a  thoufand  houfes,  forty- 
three  ftreets,  a  circus  and  feveral  capital  fcjuares,  which  will  be 
pmbellifhed  with  various  fuitable  and  handfome  ftructures  :  each 
fettler  in  the  townfhip  will  be  entitled,  in  fee  (irnple,  to  one 
town  lot  of  an  hundred  feet  in  width,  and  three  hundred  feet 
in  length  :  a  field  of  five  acres,  and  another  of  twenty  acres,  will 
alio  be  allotted  to  each  of  them,  and  their  farms  will  confift  of 
five  hundred  acres  each,  which  will  be  granted  on  leafe  for 
nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  years  ;  the  three  fir  ft  years  to  be 
rent  free,  on  condition  of  building  a  houfe  and  barn  on  the 
prernifes,  and  alio  of  bringing  under  cultivation  twenty  acres 
of  the  land  within  the  term,  and  on  the  fourth  year  the  tenants 
are  to  commence  an  annual  rent  of  five  pounds  for  every  hun- 
dred acres. 

The  town  will  enjoy  various  important  privileges  and  immu- 
nities. A  college  is  to  be  crccfed  for  the  education  of  the  youth 
of  the  tenantry,  and  alio  far  iuch  children  of  the  Indians  as  they 
may  chufe  to  lend  thither  for  inftru&ion,  and  due  care  will  be 
taken  to  infill  into  their  tender  minds  the  principles  of  philan- 
thropy,   moral    reftitude  and    focial   order,  together   with    iuch 
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branches  of  fcience  ;  as  may  tend  to  render  them  ufeful  mem- 
.bers  of  fociety,  for  which  purpofe  the  proprietor  has  appropriated 
fifteen  hundred  acres  of  land  towards  the  endowment  of  the 
institution,  and  alfo  fuitable  encouragement  to  fuch  gentlemen 
k>f  erudition  and  undoubted  character  as  may  chufe  to  engage  in 
fo  important  a  charge. 

The  houfes  in  Kentucky,  the  towns  excepted,,  are  fcarcely 
deferving  of  the  name  ;  which  we  {hall  have  the  lefs  room  to 
wonder  at,  when  we  recollecl:  the  fhort  interval  that  has  elapfed 
fince  the  firfl  fettlement  of  the  country,, 

POPULATION. 

It  is  impoflible  to  afcertain,  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  the 
prefent  number  of  inhabitants  5  owing  to  the  numerous  accef- 
fions  which  are  made  almolt  every  month.  In  1783,  in  the 
county  of  Lincoln  only,  there  were  on  the  militia  rolls  three 
thoufand  five  hundred  and  feventy  men,  chiefly  emigrants  from 
the  lower  parts  of  Virginia.  In  1784,  the  number  of  inhabi- 
tants were  reckoned  at  upwards  of  thirty  thoufand.  It  is  avert- 
ed, that  at  leafl  twenty  thoufand  migrated  there  in  the  year 
1787. 

In  1 799,  the  numbers  flood  as  follow  1 
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"What  the  prefent  number  of  inhabitants  is,  it  is  almoft  impof- 
fible  to  form  any  correct  eflimate  of,  for  no  calculations  can  be 
made,  the  number  of  emigrations  have  been  io  great  from  Europe 
and  the  eaflern  Slates  ;  but  perhaps  the  account  will  not  err  far, 
if  we  rate  them  at  about  one  hundred  and  Jeventy-five  thour 
fa  nd. 

RELIGION  AND  CHARACTER. 

The  Baptifts  arc  the  mofi  numcrons  feci;  in  Kentucky.  As  far 
back  as  17K7  they  had  lixteen  churches  eftablifhcd,  befides  (eve- 
ral  congregations  where  churches  were  not  conftituted  ;  thefe 
were  then  fupplied  by  thiFly  miniflcrs,  and  by  accounts  fince  re? 
chived  it  appears,  that  their  numbers  have  kept  a  proportion^ 
increafe    with    that  of   the   State.         There   are   a    few    E> 
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lalians  and  Roman  Catholics,  and  feveral  congregations  of  Pre£- 
yterians ;  and  perhaps  fome  may  be  found  of  almoft  every  per- 
aafion.  The  Baptifts  were  the  firft  that  promoted  public  wor- 
hip  in  this  State  ;  they  formed  three  congregations  near  Har- 
od's  Station,  and  engaged  Mr.  David  Rice  of  Virginia  as  their 
'aftor ;  and  afterwards  formed  another  large  congregarion  at 
^exington,  the  pafloral  charge  of  which  they  delivered  to  Mr. 
Lankin,  alfo  of  Virginia.  Thefe  were  the  firft  churches  in  this 
Jtate. 

With  refpeft  to  chara&er,  the  people,  collected  from  different 
iarts,  of  different  manners,  cufloms,  religious  and  political  fen- 
iments,  have  not  been  long  enough  together  to  form  an  uniform 
rational  character :  they  are,  however,  in  general,  polite,  hu~ 
nane,  hofpitable  and  very  complaifant.  Among  the  fettlers 
here  are  gentlemen  of  abilities,  and  many  genteel  families,  from 
rveral  of  the  States,  who  give  dignity  and  refpeftability  to  ths 
sttlement.  They  are  in  general,  more  regular  than  people  who 
lually  fettle  new  countries. 

COMMERCE. 

A  convenient  fituation  for  commerce  is  the  grand  hinge  upon 
/hich  the  population,  riches,  and  happinefs  of  every  country 
;reatly  depend.  Many  conceive  the  fituation  of  Kentucky  to 
»e  unfavourable  in  this  refpe6t,  and  are  of  opinion,  that  the  beft 
:hannel  is  from  Philadelphia  or  Baltimore,  by  the  way  of  Pittf- 
►urgh,  and  from  thence  down  the  Ohio  ;  and  upon  account  of 
he  difficulties  and  expenfes  attending  this  rout,  for  which  there 
s  no  remedy,  that  goods  would  ever  be  dear,  and  the  crops 
lot  worth  removing  for  fale.*  This  opinion  has  been  repro- 
>ated,  as  the  effect  of  ignorance  of  the  trade  up  the  Miffiffip- 
>i  from  New-Orleans,  or  Mantchac,  at  the  river  or  gut5 
iberville, 

Thofe  who  are  acquainted  with  America  know  the  MiiTiffippi 
md  Ohio  rivers  to  be  the  key  to  the  northern  parts  of  the  fou- 
hern  continent.     Thefe  are  the  principal  channels  through  which 

*  Hitherto  there  has  not  been  much  more  grain  raifed  than  has  been  confumed 
>y  the  inhabitants ;  and  the  perfons  emigrating  there,  together  with  the  trade 
lown  the  river,  may  afford  a  fine  profpect  in  theory,  to  individuals,  but  will 
lever  turn  out  of  any  folid  advantage  to  the  public  of  this  fettlement ;  the  diffi- 
culty in  returning  up  the  river  muft  render  the  voyage  terrible.  To  make  head 
igainft  the  ftream  muft  be  done  by  dint  of  fevers  labour  and  main  ftrength,  and 
would  require  exertions  which  no  man  would  ever  wifh  to  make  a  fecond  time, 
who  was  not  urged  by  the  inducement  of  gaining  a  fpeedy  fortune  thereby. 
Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Kentucky. 
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£hat  extenflve  region,  bathed  by  their  waters,  enriched  by  tlid 
many  ftreams  they  receive,  communicate  with  the  fea,  and  may 
truly  be  confidered  as  the  great  paffage  made  by  the  Kand  of  Na- 
ture for  a  variety  of  valuable  purpofes,  and  principally  to  promote 
the  happinefs  and  benifit  of  mankind  ;  among  which,  the  convey- 
ance of  the  produce  of  that  immenfe  and  fertile  country  lying 
weftward  of  the  United  States  is  not  the  leaft.  A  few  obferva- 
tions  on  thefe  rivers,  and  fome  others  flowing  into  them,  are  ob- 
jects fubmitted  to  the  reader's  attention,  in  order  to  forma  juft 
idea  of  the  favourable  commercial  circumftances  of  this  impor- 
tant country. 

The  Ohio  river  beings  at  Pittfburgh,  three  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  weft  of  Philadelphia,  being  there  formed  by  the  junction 
of  the  Allegany  and  Monangahela  rivers,  and  running  a  winding 
courfe  of  iouth  6o°  weft,  falls  into  the  Mifliftippi  one  thoufand 
and  feventy-four  miles,  by  the  meanders  of  the  river  below  Pitts- 
burgh. The  only  obstruction  to  navigation  on  this  river  are  the 
rapids,  as  difcribed  before  under  the  description  of  the  Ken- 
tucky rivers ;  but  they  are  paffed  in  fafety  when  the  ftream  is 
high. 

The  moil  remarkable  branches  competing  the  head  waters  of 
Ohio  are  Red-ftone  creek,  Cheat  river  and  Yohogania.  Thefc 
waters  are  navigable  to  a  confiderable  diftance  above  Pittfburgh, 
from  November  until  June,  and  the  Onio  a  month  longer;  but 
from  Great  Kanhawa,  which  is  one  hundred  and  ninety-fix  miles 
and  a  half  below  Pittfburgh,  the  ftream  is  navigable  moft  parts  of 
the  year.  Down  this  river  quantities  of  goods  are  brought,  and 
fome  are  conveyed  up  the  Kentucky  rivers,  others  on  horfeback 
or  in  waggons  to  the  fettled  part,  and  fold  on  an  average  at  one 
hundred  pounds  per  cent,   advance. 

The  current  of  the  Ohio  defcends  about  two  miles  an  hour 
in  autumn,  and  when  the  waters  are  high  about  four  miles# 
Thole  of  the  Kentucky  rivers  are  much  the  fame,  and  with- 
out rapids,  and  are  of  immenfe  value  to  the  country,  affording 
fifh  and  fowl,  artd  transportation  of  the  produce  of  the  country 
to  the  be  ft  market.  Thefc  rivers  increafe  the  Ohio  more  in 
depth  than  breadth.  At  its  mouth  it  is  not  more  than  one 
and  a  half  mile  in  width,  and  enters  the  Miiliflippi  in  a  fouth- 
weft  directum  with  a  flow  current,  and  a  fine  channel.  This 
great  river,  at  the  junction  with  the  Ohio,  runs  in  a  fouth-eait 
direction,  and  afterwards  in  a  fouth-weft,  having  been  a  little  be- 
fore joined  by  a  greater  river  called  Mifiouri.  which,  as  before 
brved,     runs     in    an    eaftward    direction    through    Louifian#> 
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and  afterwards  communicates  to  the  Mifliffippi  its  own  muddy 
and  majeffic  appearance.  The  depth  is,  in  common,  eight  or 
ten  fathoms,  until  you  approach  its  mouth,  which  empties  itfelf 
by  feveral  channels  into  the  gulph  of  Mexico.  Here  the  navi- 
gation is  dangerous,  on  account  of  the  many  iflands,  fand-bars  and 
Iocs,  interfperfed  in  its  mouth,  which  isabout  twenty  miles  wide. 
This  difadvantage  may  be  remedied  almoft  in  the  fame  manner 
that  the  ftream  was  dilconcerted.  The  conflict  between  the  fea 
and  this  mighty  river,  which  brings  down  with  its  flream  great 
numbers  of  trees,  mud,  leaves,  &c.  caufes  them  to  fubfide  and 
form  fhoals.  One  of  thefe  trees,  flopped  by  its  roots  or  brandi- 
es, will  foon  be  joined  by  thoulands  more,  and  fo  fixed,  that  no 
human  force  is  able  to  remove  them.  In  time  they  are  confoli- 
dated,  every  flood  adds  another  layer  to  their  height,  forming 
iflands,  which  at  length  are  covered  with  fhrubs,  grais  and  cane, 
and  forcibly  fhift  the  bed  of  the  river.  In  this  manner  we  fup- 
pole  tiioft  of  the  Country  on  each  fide  of  the  Miffiflippi,  below 
the  Iberville,  to  have  been  formed,  by  iflands  uniting-  to  illands 
which,  in  a  fucceffion  of  time,  have  greatly  encroached  on  the 
fea,  and  produced  an  extenfive'  tra£fc  of  country.  If  fome  of  the 
floating  timber  at  the  mouths  of  this  river  were  moved  into  fome 
of  the  channels,  numbers  more  would  incorporate  with  them 
and  the  current  being  impeded  in  thele,  the  whole  force  of  the 
river  uniting,  one  important  channel  would  forcibly  be  opened, 
and  fumciently  cleared  to  admit  of  the  mofl   excellent  navigation. 

About  ninety-nine  miles  above  Orleans  is  a  fort,  now  called 
Mantchac  by  the  Spaniards;  formerly  Fort  Bute  by  the  Englifh, 
who  built  it.  Near  this  is  a  large  gut,  formed  by  the  MifliiTippi, 
on  the  eaft  fide,  called  Iberville;  fome  have  dignified  it  with  the 
name  of  river,  when  the  MifliiTippi,  its  fource,  is  high.  This  is 
navigable,  at  mofl,  not  above  four  months  In  the  year  for  the  fir  ft 
ten  miles  :  for  three  miles  farther  it.  is  from  two  to  fix  feet  in  au- 
tumn, and  from  two  to  four  fathoms  the  remaining  part  of  the 
way  to  lake  Maurepas,  receiving  in  its  courfe  the  river  Amit, 
which  is  navigable  for  batteaux  to  a  considerable  diflance. 

Lake  Maurepas  is  about  ten  miles  in  length  and  feven  in 
breadth  ;  and  there  is  a  paffage  of  feven  miles  between  this  and 
lake  Pontchartrain. 

Lake  Pontchartrain  is  about  forty  miles  long,  twenty-four 
broad,  and  eighteen  feet  deep.  From  this  lake  to  the  fea  the 
channel  is  ten  miles  long,  and  three  hundred  yards  wide;  and 
the  water  deep  enough  to  admit  larsre  vefTels  through  thefe    lakes 

1  o  o  o 

and  their  communications.      This  place,  if  attended   to,   might  be 
Vol.    II L  X 
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of  confquence  to  all  the  weftern  country,  and  the  commerce  of 
Weft- Florida  ;  for  it  may  reafonably  be  fuppcfed,  that  the  inha- 
bitants and  traders  of  the  weftern  country  would  rather  trade  at 
this  place  than  at  New-Orleans,  if  they  could  have  as  good  returns 
for  their  peltry,  and  the  produce  of  their  foil  ;  as  it  makes  a  con- 
fiderahle  difference  in  their  voyage,  and  faves  labour,  money  and 
time,  Experience  will  doubtlefs  produce  considerable  improve- 
ments, and  render  the  navigation  of  the  IvihTimppi,  either  by 
ihefe  lakes,  or  New-Orleans,  nearly  as  cheap  as  any  other.  That 
the  MiflifTippi  can  anfwer  every  valuable  purpofe  of  trade  and 
commerce,   is  proved  already  to  a  demonftration  by  experience. 

There  is  reafon  to  believe  that  the  time  is  not  far  diftant, 
when  New-Orleans  will  be  a  great  trading  city,  and  perhaps  a- 
notber  be  built  near  Mantchac,  at  Iberville,  that  may  in  time 
rival  its  glory, 

A  prodigious  number  of  ifhnds,  fome  of  which  are  of  great  ex- 
tent, are  intcrfperied  in  this  mighty  river;  and  the  difficulty  in 
afcending  it  in  the  fpring,  when  the  floods  are  high,  is  greatly 
lefTened  by  eddies  or  counter  currents,  which  moftly  run  in  the 
bends  near  the  banks  of  the  river  with  nearly  equal  velocity  a- 
gainft  the  ftream,  and  a  (lift  the  afcending  boats. 

From  New-Orleans  to  the  falls  of  Ohio,  batteaux,  carrying  a- 
bout  forty  tonsf  have  been  rowed  by  eighteen  or  twenty  men  in 
eight  or  ten  weeks,  which,  at  the  extent,  will  not  amount  to 
naore  than  five  hundred  pounds  expenfe,  which  experience  has 
proved  to  be  above  one  third  of  that  from  Philadelphia.  It  is  high- 
ly probable  that  in  time  thediftance  will  be  exceedingly  fhortened 
by  cutting  acrols  bends  of  the  river. 

Charlevoix  relates,  that,  at  Coupee,-  or  Cut  point,  the  river 
formerly  made  a  great  turn,  and  fome  Canadians,  by  deepening 
the  channel  of  a  (rr.all  brook,  diverted  the  waters  of  t^e  river  in- 
to it.  The  impetuolhy  of  the  ftream  was  fo  violent,  and  the  foil 
of  fo  rich  and  loofe  a  quality,  that  in  a  fhort  time  the  point  was 
entirely  cut  through,  and  the  old  channel  left  dry,  except  in  in- 
undations, by  which  travellers  fave  fourteen  leagues  of  their 
voyage.  The  new  channel  has  been  founded  with  a  line  of  thir- 
ty fathoms,  without  finding  bottom.  When  the  diftance  is  fhcr- 
tencd,  which  we  believe  may  readily  be  done  :  the  expenfes  of  a 
voyage  from  New-Orleans  to  the  falls  of  Ohio  will  be  very  in. 
coniiuerahle.  It  is  known  by  experience  that  forty  tonsof  g<< 
cannot  be  taken  to  the  falls*  of  Ohio'from  Philadelphia,  under  i\:<- 
teen  hundred  pounds  expenle  ;  but  bv'improvcmcnts  on  the  I- 
iip.-pi,  with  the  conveniences  of  t  he  mechanical  boats,  g< 
■  •in  from  '     w-OrJeans  to  the  falls    for  the  tenth  -. 
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of  that  expenfe  ;  and  if  they  are  fold  at  one  hundred  pounds  per- 
cent, now,  when  brought  from  Philadelphia  at  expenies  ib  great, 
what  may  the  merchant  afford  to  fell  his  goods  at,whobrings  them 
fo  much  cheaper  ?  Befides,  the  great  advantages  arifing  from  the 
exporting  of  peltry,  and  country  produce,  which  never  can  be 
conveyed  to  the  eaftern  ports  to  any  advantage.  It,  is  evident 
alfo  that  the  market  from  which  they  receive  imports,  mufl  con- 
sequently receive  their  exports,  which  is  the  only  return  they 
can  pofiibly  make. 

By  dating  the  commerce  of  Kentucky  in  its  proper  terms,  we 
find  the  expenies  iuch,  that  we  conclude  with  propriety,  that 
that  country  will  ultimately  be  fupplied  with  goods  as  cheap  as  if 
fituated.but  forty  miles  from  Philadelphia. 

But  perhaps  it  will  be  replied,  New-Orleans  is  in  the  poifeili- 
on  of  the  Spaniards,  who,  whenever  they  pleafe,  may  make  ufe 
of  that  fort,  and  fome  others  they  have  on  the  Miffiflippi,  to  pre- 
vent the  navigation  and  ruin  the  trade.  The  palfage  through 
Iberville  is  alfo  fubjecl  to  the  Spaniards,  and,  befides,  inconveni- 
ent ;  that  ft  ream  continuing  fo  flaort  a  .time,  and  in  the  mod  dis- 
advantageous feafoii, 

It  will  certainly  be  abfurd  to  expect  a  free  navigation  of  the 
Miffiflippi,  whilii  the  Spaniards  are  in  pofleluon  of  New-Orleans; 
to  fuppofe  it,  is  an  idea  calculated  to  impofe  only  upon  the  weak. 
They  may  perhaps  trade  with  the  Americans  upon  their  own 
terms,  while  they  think  it  confident  with  their  intered,,  but  no 
friendfhip  in  trade  exifts  when  intered  expires  :;  therefore,,  when 
the  weftern  country  becomes  populous  and  ripe  for  trade,,  found 
policy  tells  us,  the  Floridas  mud  belong  to  the  Americans. 
According  to  the  article  of  the  definitive  treaty,  they  are  to  have 
a  free  and  unmolefted  navigation  of  the  Miffiflippi;  but  experience 
teaches  mankind  that  treaties  are  not  'always  to  be  depended  upon, 
the  mod  folemn  being  broken.*  Kence  we  learn,  not  .to  put 
much  faith  in  treaties  with  any  of  the  old  governments  of 
Europe. 

Althouphthe  Iberville  onlv  admits  of  a  ftiort  and  inconvenient 
navigation,  yet  if  a  commercial  town  were  built  there,  it  would 
be  the  center  of  the  wedern  trade  :  and  a  land  carriage  of  ten  01 
twelve  miles  would  be  counted  no  difad vantage  to  the  merchant, 
Nay,  in  time,  a  canal  may  be  broke  through  the  gut  of  Iberville, 
which  may  divert  the  water  of  the  MifTiinppi  that  way,  and  ren- 

*  Article  8th  of  the  late  definitive  treaty,  fays,  The  navigation  of  the  Miffifllpps 
river,  from  its  fource  to  the  ocean,  lhail  forever  remain  free  and  open  to  the  fub- 
}e£h  of  Great-Britain  and  the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
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der  it  a  place  of  the  greateft  confequence  in  America;  but  this  im- 
portant period  is  referved  for  futurity.  The  trade  of  Kentucky  is  al- 
ready improving  ;  we  have  mentioned  that  tobacco  has  been  ex- 
ported to  France  and  Spain  in  great  quantities  through  New- 
Orleans,  They  have  alio  erected  a  paper  mill,  an  oil  mill,  ful- 
ling mills,  faw  mills,  and  a  great  number  of  valuable  grill  nulls? 
Their  fait  works  are  more  than  luflicient  to  fupply  a}l  their  in- 
habitants, at  a  low  price.  They  make  considerable  quantities  of 
fugar  from  the  fugar  trees.  They  have  a  printing  office,  and 
publifli  a  Weekly  Gazette.  Labourers,  particularly  tradefmen 
are  exceedingly  wanted  here. 


LITERATI'  R  E. 


The   legiflature    of  Virginia,   while  Kentucky  made  a    part  of 
that  State,   made    provifion    for  a  college  in  it,   and    endowed   it 
with  very    confiderable  landed  funds  ;     and  a  library  for  its    ufe 
was  forwarded  thither  by  the  Rev.    Mr.    John  Todd  of  Virginia, 
falter  obtaining  the  confent  of  the  Rev.    Dr.    Gordon)  while  an    in- 
habitant of    the  MafTachufetts    State.      This   library    was     moftly 
formed  in    the  following  manner  :     An  epiilolary    acquaintance 
having  commenced  between  Mr.  Todd  and  Dr.  Gordon,  through 
the    influence   of    their  common    friend,    the    Rev.    Mr.    Samuel 
Davis,  lomT  fince  deceafed  ;     a  letter  was  received   about  the  end 
of  1764,   or  beginning    of  1765,    from  Mr.    Todd,    in  which    he 
ex  pre fled  a  defire  of  obtaining  a  library  and  fome  philofophical  ap- 
paratus,  to  improve  the  education   of  lome    young  perfons,   who 
were  deiigned  for  the  miniflry.      Dr.   Gordon   being  then  fettled 
at  London,   upon  application  obtained  a  few  annual  lubicnptions, 
•with    feveral  donations  of  money,   and  of  books,  which  were  not 
clofed  till  after  March   176.9.      During  that  period  he  received  in 
cafli,    including  his  own  fublcription,  eighty  pounds  two  ihillings 
and  fix-pence,      The  late  worthyjohn  Thornton,  Eiq.  contribut- 
ed fifty  pounds  of  it,  by  the  hand  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  (afterwards  Dr.) 
Wilfon,   who  alfo  gave    in  books  ten  pounds.      Among  the    con- 
tributors flill  living,  befide  Dr.    Gordon    himfelf,    are  the    Rev. 
Mr.    Towle,    MefliSj     Fuller,     Samuel,     and     Thomas     Statton, 
Charles      Terdein,  David  Jennings,  Jonathan  Eade,    Joleph  Ami- 
ley,   and  John  Eield  of  Thames  (beet. 

Of  the  money  collected,  twenty-eight  pounds  ten  (hillings  was 
paid  to   the  late   Mr.   Ribrigkt,  for    an   air   pump,  microicope. 
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telefcope,  and  prifms,  thorough  good,  but  not  new.  Cafes, 
[(hipping,  freight,  ini'urance,  &c.  at  four  different  periods 
came  to  eight  pounds  eleven  (hillings  and  Jix-pence.  The  forty- 
three  pounds  one  ihilling  was  laid  out  to  the  beft  advantage  in. 
purchafing  a  variety  of  books,  which,  with  thole  that  were  givr 
ten,  are  fuppoied  to  make  the  main  part  of  the  Lexington  library.* 
Schools  are  eftublifhed  in  the  feyeral  towns,  and  in  general  regu- 
larly and  handiomely  lupported. 


RIGHTS  OF  LAND. 

The  proprietors  of  the  Kentucky  lands  obtained  their  patents 
from  Virginia,  and  their  rights  are  of  three  kinds,  viz.  Thofe 
which  arile  from  military  fervice,  from  fettlement  and  pre-emp- 
tion, or  from  warrants  from  the  treafury.  The  military  rights 
are  held  by  officers,  or  their  reprefentives,  as  a  reward  for  fer- 
vices  done  in  one  of  the  two  lail  wars.  The  fettlement  and 
pre-emption  rights  arife  from'  occupancy.  Every  man  who,  ber 
fore  March  1780,  had  remained  in  the  country  one  year,  or 
raifed  a  crop  of  corn,  was  allowed  to  have  a  fettlement  of  four 
hundred  acres,  and  a  pre-emption  adjoining  it  of  one  thoufanol 
acres.  Every  man  who  had  only  built  a  cabin,  or  made  any  im- 
provement by  himfelf  or  others,  was  entitled  to  a  pre-emption 
of  one  thoufand  acres,   where  fuch  improvement  was  made. 

In  March,  1780  the  fettlement  and  pre-emption  rights  ceaf- 
ed,  and  treafury  warrants  were  afterwards  iffued,  authorifin? 
their  poffeffor  to  locate  the  quantity  of  land  mentioned  in  them,, 
wherever  it  could  be  found  vacant  in  Virginia. 

The  mode  of  procedure  in  thefe  affairs  may  be  inftruclive  to 
the  reader.  After  the  entry  is  made  in  the  land-office,  there 
being  one  in  each  county,  the  perfon  making  the  entry  takes  ou£ 
a  copy  of  the  location,  and  proceeds  to  furvey  when  he  pleafes. 
The  plot  and  certificate  of  fuch  furvey  muft  be  returned  to  the 
office  within  three  months  after  the  furvey  is  made,  there  to  be 
recorded  ;  and  a  copy  of  the  record  muff  be  taken  out  in  twelve 
months,  after  the  return  of  the  furvey,  and  produced  to  the 
afliflant  regifter  of  the  land-office  in  Kentucky,  where  it  muft 
lie  fix  months,  that  prior  locators  may  have  time  and  opportuni- 
ty to  enter  a   caveat,   and  prove  their  better  right.      If  no  caveat 

*  As  this  account  of  the  library  is  effentially  different  from  that  given  by  Mr, 
Morfe,  anchevery  other  writer  we  have  met  with,  the  editor  thinks  it  right  to  in- 
form the  public,  that  he  inferts  the  above  at  the  defire  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gordon 
himfelf, 
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is  entered  in  that  time,  the  plot  and  certificate  are  lent  to  the 
land-office  and  three  months  more  are  allowed  to  have  the  patent 
returned  to  the  owner. 

CONSTITUTION. 

By  the  conftitution  of  this  State,  formed  and  adopted  in  1792, 
the  powers  of  government  are  divided  into  three  diftin&  de- 
partments ;  legiflative,  executive,  and  judiciary.  The  legisla- 
tive power  is  veiled  in  a  General  Affembly,  confiding  of  a 
Senate  and  Houfe  of  Representatives  ;  the  fupreme  executive  in 
a  governor  ;  the  judiciary,  in  the  fupreme  court  of  appeals,  and 
iuch  inferior  courts  as  the  lcgiflature  may  eftablifh.  The  repre- 
sentatives are  chofen  annually  by  the  people  ;  the  fenators  and 
governor  are  chofen  for  four  years,  by  electors  appointed  for 
that  purpofe  ;  the  judges  are  appointed  during  good  behaviour, 
by  the  governor,  with  advice  of  the  Senate.  An  enumeration  of 
the  free  male  inhabitants,  above  twenty-one  years  old,  is  to  be 
made  once  in  four  years.  After  each  enumeration,  the  number 
of  fenators  and  reprefentatives  is  to  be  fixed  by  the  legiflature, 
and  apportioned  among  the  feveral  counties  according  to  the 
number  of  inhabitants.  There  can  never  be  fewer  than  forty, 
nor  more  than  one  hundred  reprefentatives.  The  Senate  at  fir  ft 
confided  of  eleven  members  ;  and  for  the  addition  of  every  four 
reprefentatives,  one  fenator  is  to  be  added.  The  reprefentatives 
111  u ft  be  twenty-four  years  old  ;  the  fenators  twenty-feven  ;  the 
governor  thirty  ;  and  all  of  them  muft  have  been  inhabitants  of 
the  State  two  years.  Ths  governor  cs.n  hold  no  other  office. 
The  members  of  the.  General  Affembly,  none  but  thole  of  attor- 
ney at  law,  jufiice  of  the  peace,  coroner,  and  in  the  militia. 
The  judges,  and  all  other  officers,  muft  be  inhabitants  of  the 
counties  for  which  they  are  appointed.  The  governor,  mem- 
bers of  the  General  Aifembly,  and  judges,  receive  ftated  falaries 
out  of  the  public  trealury,  from  which  no  money  can  be  drawn, 
but  in  conl'ujuence  of  appropriation  by  law.  All  officers  take 
an  oath  of  fidelity  to  difcharge  the  duties  of  their  offices,  and 
.arc  liable  to  impeachment,  for  mifconducl.  Elective  officers  muft 
fwcar  that  they  have  not  ufed  briber)-  in  obtaining  their  elections. 
All  free  male  citizens,  twenty-one  vears  old,  having  re  fide  d 
in  the  State  two  years,  or  in  the  county  where  they  offer  to 
rote,  one  year,  have  a  right  to  vote  for  reurefentatives,  and  ior 
electors  of  fenators  and  governor,  and  are  privileged  from  arrei^ 
jn  civil  actions,  while  attending  that  bulinefs.  The  General 
Aifembly  meets  on  the  fiiiL  Monday  in  November  each  year, 
junlcfs  fooncr  convened  by  the   governor.      Each   Houfe  choolci 
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its  fpeaker  and  ether  officers,  judges  of  the  qualification  of  its 
members,  and  determines  the  rules  of  its  proceedings,  of  which 
a  journal  is  kept  and  publifhed  weekly,  unlefs  fecrecy  be  requi- 
site. The  doors  of  both  Houfes  are  kept  open.  The  members 
of  the  legislature,  while  attending  the  public  bufinefs,  are  pri- 
vileged from  arrefts  in  civil  actions,  and  may  not  be  quefb'oned 
el fe where  for  any  thing  faid  in  public  debate.  Impeachments 
are  made  by  the  lower  houfe,  and  tried  by  the  upper.  All  re- 
venue bills  originate  in  the  Houfe  of  Representatives,  and  are 
amendable  by  the  Senate,  like  other  bills.  Each  bill  pa  fled  by 
both  Houfes  is  prefented  to  the  governor,  who  muft  fign  it  if  he 
approve  it  ;  if  not.  he  mud  return  it  within  ten  days  to  the 
houfe  in  which  it  originated  ,  if  it  be  not  returned,  or  if,  when 
returned,  it  be  re- pa  fled  by  two  thirds  of  both  Houfes,  it  is  a 
law  without  his  Signature.  The  governor  has  power  to  appoint; 
mod  of  the  executive  officers  of  the  State  ;  to  remit  fines  and 
forfeitures,  and  grant  reprieves  and  pardons,  except  in  cafes  of 
impeachment  :  to  require  information  from  executive  officers; 
to  convene  the.  General  Affembly  on  extraordinary  occafions,  ■  and 
adjourn  them  in  cafe  they  cannot  agree  on  the  time  themfelves. 
He  mud  inform  the  legislature  of  the  Slate  of  the  Common- 
wealth ;  recommend  to  them  fuch  meafures  as  he  fhall  judge 
Expedient  ;  and  fee  that  the  laws  are  faithfully  executed.  The 
fpeaker  of  the  Senate  exerciies  the  office  of  governor  in  cafe  of 
vacancy.  The  legislature  has  power  to  forbid  the  farther  im- 
portation of  Slave?,  but  not  to  emancipate  thofe  already  in  the 
IState  without  the  confent  of  the  owner,  or  paying  an  equivalent, 
Treafon  againfl  the  Commonwealth  confifls  only  in  levying  war 
againSl  it,  or  in  adhering  to  its  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and 
jcomfort. 

The  declaration  of  rights  aSTerts  the  civil  equality  of  all  ; 
their  right  to  alter  the  government  at  any  time  ;  liberty  of 
jconScience  ;  freedom  of*  elections,  and  of  the  prefs  :  trial  by 
jury;  the  Subordination  of  the  military  to  the  civil  power  ;  the 
rights  of  criminals  to  be  heard  in  their  own  defence  ;  the  right  of 
the  people  to  petition  for  the  redrefs  of  grievances,  to  bear  arms? 
and  to  emigrate  from  the  State.  It  prohibits  unreasonable  Search. 
es  and  Seizures  ;  exceTFive  bail  confinement  of  debtors,  unlefs  there 
be  prefumption  of  fraud  ;  fufpenSion  of  habeas  corpus  writ,  unlefs 
in  rebellion  or  invafion  ;  ex  pod  facto  laws  ;  attainder  by  the 
legislature ;  (landing  armies  ;  titles  of  nobility  and  hereditary 
distinction.  ' 

In  addition  to  what  we   have  already    faid    of  this   State,    we 
*  unjoin  the  following   topographical  delcrintion,  of   the   wefler.i 
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territory,  extracted  from  the  letters  of  Mr.  G.  Imlay,  wKol 
long  refidence  in  the  country  furnifhcd  him  with  the  mod  arr 
pie  means  of  arriving  at  a  perfect  knowledge  of  thole  fubjetts  o 
Which  he  wrote. 

"In  ca  fling  your  eyes  over  the  map  of  America,  you  will  di 
cover  that  its  weftern  (or  middle)  country  is  divided  from  th 
Atl.intic  country  by  a  chain  of  mountains  which  rife  in  the  n 
mote  parts  of  the  States  of  New-York  and  New- Jerfey,  and  ru 
a  fouth-wefterly  courfe,  until  they  arc  loft:  in  the  flat  lands  c 
Weft-Florida.  The  weftern  country  is  thofe  parts  which  ar 
watered  by  the  dreams  running  into  the  MiinfTippi. 

"  It  is  about  fifty  miles  over  the  Allegany  mountains,  croffm 
the  route  which  General  Braddock  took  from  fort  Cumberlan 
near  the  Potomack,  at  the  defcent  into  the  country  of  Red-ftone 
on  the  Monongahela,  the  fouthern  branch  of  the  Ohio.  Thi 
river  rifes  in  the  lame  mountain,  confidcrably  to  the  iouthward 
runs  nearly  parallel  with  it,  the  oppofite  way,  upwards  of  on 
hundred  miles,  and  is  navigable  for  boats  nearly  to  its  fource 
the  whole  of  this  country  beyond  the  mountain  is  extremel] 
fertile,  well  watered,  and  abounding  with  all  kinds  of  timbe 
calculated  for  building  houfes,  boats,  cabinet  work,  &c.  &c 
The  fugar  maple  tree  is  intermixed  in  great  quantities.  Fron 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  it  is  about  fourteen  miles  to  Red-ftom 
Old  Fort,  which  is  on  the  banks  of  the  Monongaheh,  and  th 
ufual  place  of  embarkation  of  people  coming  down  the  Ohio,  wh< 
'travel  Braddock's  road  :  from  thence  to  Pittfburgh  is  about  fift] 
miles  by  water.  Large  trafts  of  flat  land  lay  all  along  upon  thi 
banks  of  this  river,  from  the  Old  Fort  to  Pittfburgh,  which  an 
capable  of  being  made  into  extenfive  and  luxuriate  meadou 
ground. 

"  This    country   is   populous,   it    being  the    oldeft   fettlemcnt 
and    made    immediately    after    taking    Fort    du    Quefne.        Th< 
Yohogania    empties    itfelf  into   the    Monongahela,   about    fixtecr 
miles    above    its   funftion   with  the  Alle^anv  river  :   the  countn 
on  this  liver  is  more  uneven,    but  in   the   vallies  the    foil    is   ex 
tremely    rich.      Near   to    Pittfburgh  the  country  js  well  peopled 
and  there,   as  well  as  in  Red-ftone,   all  the  comforts  of  life  are  ii 
t;:«-  greatefl  abundance*.      Flour  is  manufactured  in  as  good  a  ftyl: 
as  in  any  part  of  America  ;   and  butter,   checfe,   bacon,   and  ever 
kind  of  proviftons  can   be    had    in    the    greatcfi:   quantity.      1  9 
whole  country  abounds  in  coal,   which  1:  :s   almoft  upon  the  lui 
face  of  the  ground  ;   the  hills  oppofite  Pittfburgh  upon  the  bank 
of  the  Monongahela,   which  are  at  leafl  three  hundred  leet 
appear  to  be  or.:  folid  body  of  tin's  minei  \\. 
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6i  This  intift  become  in  time  the  mofl  valuable  grazing  country 
in  all  America  from  the  fertility  or  its  foil,  its  capability  of  beinor 
formed  into  extenfive  meadows,  and  its  proximity  to  the  moun- 
tains which  attract  the  clouds,  and  produce  that:  moiflure  fo  ne- 
neceflary  to  grafs; — -hefidcs  which,  its  Situation  is  about  three 
hundred  miles  from  Philadelphia,  about  two  hundred  and  forty 
from  Baltimore,  and  about  two  hundred  and  twenty  from  the  fe- 
deral city  on  the  Potorriack,  a  diflance  which  is  too  great  to  carry 
by  land  the  bulky  articles  of  hufbandry  ;  but  to  which  cattle  may 
be  driven  with  the  greatefl  eufe. 

ii  This  country  has  derived  no  inconsiderable  advantage  from 
the  Settlement  «of  Kentucky,  and  the  other  fettlements  that  are 
making  on  the  Ohio  and  MirTiffippi,  the  great  road  of  migrating 
from  the  northern  States  lying  through  it  ;  and,  indeed,  it  is 
mod  convenient, 'both,  from  Maryland  and  Virginia,  at  all  feafons 
of  the  year5  provided  that  there  be  any  thing  bulky  to  carry,  the 
pafiage  being  for  the  greateft  part  by  water,and  the  Potomack  navi- 
gable, a  few  places  excepted,  to  fort  Cumberland  ;  all  of  which 
obflru&ions  will  be  removed  in  a  few  years  by  canals  that  are  cut- 
ting. From  fort  Cumberland  it  is  about  fixty  miles  land  carriage 
to  Red-Stone  Old  Fort  ;  but  fo  friendly  has  nature  been  to  this 
country,  though  it  is  without- feas,  yet  the  rivers  run  in  fuch  di- 
rections, that  there  is  fcarce  any  place  in  all  the  back  parts  of  Ame- 
rica where  art  may  not  reduce  the  land  carriage  to  a  "very  fmall 
difbnce.  I  cannot  fpeak  upon  fo  general  a  fubjecl;  definitively  ; 
but  I  mean  to  be  underflood  within  fifteen  leagues.  It  it  afTerted 
from  the  belt  authorities,  that  the  land  carriage  between  the  Poto- 
mack and  Ohio  may  be  reduced  to  lefs  than  twenty  miles. 

"  Such  is  the  progreMIon  of  things  in  this  country,  while  there 
was  apparently  no  market  for  its  fuperfluous  productions,  that 
every  article  has  fold  extremely  well,  in  confequence  of  the  num- 
ber of  emiorants  who  have  been  continually  palling  down  the 
Ohio. 

;£  Down  from  Pittfhurgrrthe  country  is  flat  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  ;  but  a  little  distance  from  them  it  is  considerably  broken, 
particularly  on  the  north-weftern  fide.  Much  good  land,  how^ 
ever,  is  interfperfed  on  the  fouth  fide  as  far  as  the  approach  to  the 
Little  Kanhawa,  where  the  nature  pf  the  foil  Seems  reverfod, 
and  the  good  land  is  then  found  on  the  weftern  fide  upon  the 
MuSkingum.  There  are  fome  Strips  of  rich  land  upon  the  Little 
Kanhawa  ;  but  farther  up  the  river,  the  country  is  broken  and 
Sterile,  producing  fcarce  any  other  timber  than  the  fir-tree,  or 
pine  and  knotty  black  oaks,  which  arc  generally  deemed  Symptoms 
of  a    bad  foil.     This    tracl   of  bad   Lmci  extends    quite    into    the 
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mountains  in  a   fouthern  direction,  and   runs   fouth-wefterly  as 
far  as  Great  Sandy  river,  with  little   or  no    variation,   except    on 
the  bottoms  of  the  Great  Kanhawa,  which  are  extenfiveand  rich. 
The  bottoms  on  the  Ohio  are  every  where  extenfive   and  luxuri- 
ant.    On  the    weftern  fide  of  the  river,  the  country   beyond  the 
rich  vein    of  land  on  the   Mufkingum  is   only  tolerable,   on    this 
fide  of  the  head  waters  of  the  Scioto,  which  are  fucceeded  by    as 
fine  a  body  of  land  as  the  imagination   can  paint.       This   extends 
confiderably  nearer  to  the  Ohio,  and  running  weftward    quite  to 
the  Miami,   now  approximates  its  banks,  and  difplays   in  its   ver- 
dure and  variety   of  majeflic  forefts,  all  that  beauty   and  richnefs 
which  have  been  fo  much  celebrated  by  travellers  who  have  paffed 
through  them.     The  country  on  the  eaflern,  except  on  the  banks 
of  the   rivers,  is  indifferent.     There  is  a   body  of  good  land    on 
Great  Sandy;  but  leaving    that  in  a  fouth-wefterly    courfe,   high, 
rugged,  and  broken  hills   arife,  which  will  hardly  ever  be  capa- 
ble of  cultivation  :     thefe  hills  extend  between  thirty    and  forty 
miles,  and  open  into  the  fine  lands  of  Kentucky. 

"  The  eafL  fide  of  the  Ohio,  for  about  ten  or  twenty  miles  be- 
low Whealing,  which  is  about  one  hundred  below  Pittfburgh,  is 
generally  well  fettled.  There  are  few  fettlements  on  theoppofitc 
fhore  until  you  come  into  the  Mufkingum,  and  the  country  now 
wears  the  face  of  a  wildernefs  on  both  fides  of  the  river,  there  be- 
ing no  habitations  worth  notice,  except  at  the  mouth  of  Great 
Kanhawa,  until  we  arrive  at  Lime-Hone. 

64  Every  thing  here  a  {fumes  a  dignity  and  fplendor  I  ha\-e  never 
fcen  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  You  afcend  a  confiderable 
diflance  from  the  fhore  of  the  Ohio,  and  when  you  would  fuppofe 
you  had  arrived  at  the  fummit  of  a  mountain,  you  find  .yourfelf 
upon  an  extenfive  level.  Here  an  eternal  verdure  reigns,  and 
the  brilliant  fun  of  latitude  390,  piercing  through  the  azure  hea- 
vens, produces  in  this  prolific  foil  an  early  maturity,  which  is  tru- 
ly aflonifhing.  Flowers  full  and  perfect,  as  if  they  had  been  culti- 
vated by  the  hand  of  a  florift,  with  all  their  captivating  odours, 
and  with  all  the  variegated  charms  that  colour  and  nature  car.  pro- 
duce, here,  in  the  lap  of  elegance  and  beauty,  decorate  the  find- 
ing groves.  Soft  zephyrs  gently  breathe  on  fwects,  and  the  in- 
haled air  gives  a  voluptuous  glow  of  health  and  vigour  that  fcems 
toravilh  the  intoxicated  fenfes.  The  fwcet  longiters  of  the  forefts 
appear  to  feel  the  influence  of  this  genial  clime,  and  in  more  foft 
and  modulated  tones  warble  their  tender  notes  in  unifon  with 
love  and  nature.  Every  thing  here  gives  delight  ;  and  in  that 
mild  effulgence  which  beams  around  us,  we  feel   a  glow  of  grati- 
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tude  for  that  elevation  our  all  bountiful  Creator  has  bellowed  upon 
us.  Far  from  being  difgufled  with  man  for  his  turpitude  or  de- 
pravity, we  feel  that  dignity  nature  bellowed  upon  him  at  the 
creation,  but  which  has   been  contaminated    by  the   bafe  alloy  of 

meannefs,  the  concomitant  of  European  education  ;  and  what  is 
more  lamentable,  is,  that  it  is  the  confequence  of  her  very  laws 
and  governments. 

"  From  Lime-ftone  to  Licking  creek  the  country  is  immenfely 
rich,  and  covered  with  cane,  rye  grafs,  and  the  native  clover. 
The  cane  is  a  reed  that  grows  to  the  height  frequently  of  fifteen 
or  fixteen  feet,  but  more  generally  about  ten  or  twelve  feet,  and 
is  in  .thickneis  from  the  fize  of  a  goofe  quill  to  that  of  two  inches 
diameter;  fometimes,  yet  feldom,  it  is  larger  :  when  it  is  {lender 
it  never  grows  higher  than  from  four  to  (even  feet  ;  it  fhoots  up 
in  one  fummer5  but  produces  no  leaves  until  the  following  year. 
It  is  an  evergreen,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  molt  noui  ifhing  food  for 
cattle  upon  earth,  No  other  milk  or  butter  has  fuch  flavour  and 
richnefs  as  that  which  is  produced  from  cows  which  feed  upon 
cane.  Horfes  which  feed  upon  it  work  nearly  as  well  as  if  they 
were  fed  upon  corn,  provided  care  is  taken  to  give  them  once  in 
three  or  four  days  a  handful  of  fait,  otherwife  this  food  is  liable  to 
heat,  and  bind  their  bowels./  The  rye  grafs,  when  it  arrives  to 
maturity,  is  from  two  feet  and  a  half  high,  to  three  and  a  half,  and 
the  head  and  beard  refemble  the  real  rye,  and  fometimes  produce 
a  fmall  grain,  long  and  Mender,  not  unlike  rye.  Whether  culti- 
vation would  bring  it  to  the  fame  perfection,  J  can  form  no  idea  5. 
it  is,  however,  certain,  that  it  is  a  very  good  and  valuable  grafs.  \ 
The  clover  is  in  no  refpeel  different  from  the  clover  in  Europe,  %% 
but  as  it  is  more  coarfe  and  luxuriant.  There  is  a  variety  of  other 
kinds  of  grafs,  which  are  found  in  different  places  ;  but  I  have 
only  mentioned  the  two  former,  they  being  eflcemed  the  moll  va- 
luable. ' 

"  In  order  to  travel  into  the  interior  parts  of  the  State,  the 
route  lies  acrofs  the  branches  of  Licking  creek.  There  are  feveral 
of  them  which  take  their  rife  in  the  high  hills  of  Great  Sandy, 
and  the  fpurs  of  the  Allegany  mountain  ;  they  traverie  a  mofl  de- 
lightful country,  and  form  a  jun.6t.ion.  a  fmall  diftance  below  the 
Lower  Blue  lick.* 

The  country  from  the  lick  totheOhio  is  eoniiderablyrbroken;but 
generally  rich,  and  continues  uneven^ except  on  the  banks  of  the 


*  There  are  two   fait  fprings  upon  Licking,  both  of  which  are   now  worked 
wij;h  fuccefs. 
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river  quite  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kentucky, which  is  about  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  miles  below  the  mouth  of  Licking  creek,  by  water, 
and  feventy  above  the  rapids  of  the  Ohio.  Between  the  mouths 
of  Licking  and  Kentucky  lies  the  Great-bone  lick,  which  isjuftly 
celebrated  for  the  remarkable  bones  which  are  found  there,  and 
which  gave  name  to  the  place. 

"  After  palling  the  Blue  lick,  the  foil,  ifpodible,  increafes  in 
richnefs.  From  thence  to  Danville  is  about  fifty  miles.  Lexing- 
ton lies  about  midway,  and  is  nearly  central  of  the  hneft  and 
moft  luxuriant  country,  perhaps,  on  earth.  From  Lexington  to 
Lee  {burgh  is  about  twenty  miles  ;  to  Boonfborough  it  is  about 
twenty  ;  the  Upper  Blue  lick  nearly  thirty.  This  fquare,  which 
is  nearly  fifty  miles,  comprehends  entirely  what  is  called  fir  ft  rate 
land.  Leefburgh  lies  on  the  Kentucky,  about  twenty  miles  from 
its  mouth  by  land,  and  nearly  forty  by  water.  The  country  be- 
tween that  and  the  Ohio  is  broken,  but  rich,  though  it  is  not 
deemed  a  valuable  body  of  land.  The  Kentucky  is  bounded  every 
where  by  high  rocky  precipices,  that  are  generally  two  hundred 
feet  and  upwards  perpendicular,  and  which  make  its  parTes  diffi- 
cult. Few  places  on  it  have  any  bottom  land,  as  the  rock  riles 
moftly  contiguous  to  the  bed  of  the  river;  which  confinement,  af- 
ter heavy  rams,  renders  it  very  formidable  from  the  impetuofity 
of  its  current.  On  alcencling  the  banks  of  this  river,  the  land  on 
either  fide  is  equally  good  for  fome  dift'ance  above  Boonfborough; 
but  adjacent  to  the  mountains  from  whence  the  river  rifes,  the 
country  becomes  broken,  fterile,  and  of  little  or  no  value. 
Boonfborough  lies  on  the  Kentucky,  about  fixty  miles  above  its 
mouth  by  land,  and  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  by  water* 
From  Leefburgh  down  the  river  on  the  fouth  fide,  for  about  ten 
or  twelve  miles,  the  hills  are  confiderably  high  and  fteep  ;  but 
when  you  pafs  the  waters  of  Drinnon's  Lick  creek,  you  fall  into 
a  body  of  good  champaign  Jand,  which  extends,  with  little  vari- 
ation, to  the  rapids  of  the  Ohio.  From  Leefburgh  to  Danville, 
the  country  for  the  fir  ft  twenty  miles  is  of  an  inferior  rate  of  land 
for  this  country  ;  but  farther  on,  you  get  into  the  rich  coun- 
try I  have  mentioned,  comprehended  within  the  fquare  of  fiftv 
miles. 

"  Large  bodies  of  good  land  lie  on  every  fide  of  Danville  for 
twenty  miles  and  upwards  ;  but  in  the  courfe  from  thence  to  the 
rapids  of  the  Ohio,  on  the  waters  of  Salt  river,  which  takes  its 
name  from  a  fait  fpring  called  Bullit's  lick  that  is  on  its  hanks, 
about  twenty  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  the  country  is  in 
fome  places  broken  into  ridges  of  hills,  which  are  in  generaj 
«ood  land,  but  not  well  watered.  As  you  approach  the  rapids 
it  becomes  more  level,  better  watered,   and  the  foil  more  fertile. 
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The  country  of  Beargrafs  is  beautiful  and  rich;  as5  indeed,  is 
the  land  on  Goofe  and  Ha r rod's  creeks.  In  the  fork  of  the  Ohio 
and  Salt  river,  which  forms  a  junction  about  twenty  miles  below 
the  rapids,  the  country  is  flat,  and  interfperfed  with  fmall  lakes 
or  ponds,  occafioned  by  the  extreme  low.nefs  of  the  banks  of  the 
Ohio  in  this  foik,  which,  when  flooded,  overflows  the  country, 
and  the  water  fills  thefe  ponds  periodically,  or  as  often  as  thole 
inundations  happen,  and  which  are  frequent  from  December 
until   April. 

"  The  rapids  of  the  Ohio  lie  about  feven  hundred  miles  be- 
low Pittfburgh,  and  about  four  hundred  above  its  confluence 
with  the  MiiTifllppi.  They  are  occafioned  by  a  ledge  of  rocks 
that  ftret.ch  acrofs  the  bed  of  the  river  from  one  fide  to  the 
other,  in  fome  places  projecting  fo  much,  that  they  are  vifibie 
when  the  water  is  not  high,  and  in  mod  places  when  the  river 
is  extremely  low.  The  fall  is  not  more  than  between  four  and 
five  feet  in  the  diftance  of  a  mile  ;  fo  that  boats  of  any  burthen 
may  pais  with  fafety  when  there  is  a  flood  ;  but  boats  coming  up 
the  river  muft  unload,  which  inconvenience  may  very  eafily  be 
removed  by  cutting  a  canal  from  the  mouth  of  Beargrafs,  the 
upper  fide  of  the  rapids,  to  below  the  lower  reef  of  rocks,  which 
is  not  quite  two  miles,  and  the  country  a  gentle  declivity  the 
whole  way. 

"  The  fituation  of  the  rapids  is  truly  delightful.  The  river  is 
full  a  mile  wide,  and  the  fall  of  water,  which  is  an  eternal  cas- 
cade, appears  as  if  nature  had  defigned  it  to  fhew  how  inimitable 
and.,  ifupendous  are  her  works.  Its  breadth  contributes  to  its 
fublimity,  and  the. continually  rumbling  noife  tends  to  exhilarate 
the  fpirits,  and  gives  a  cheerfulnefs  even  to  fluggards.  The  view 
up  the  river  is  terminated  at  the  diftance  of  four  leagues,  by  an 
iiland  in  its  center,  which  is  contrafted  by  the  plain  on  the  op- 
pofite  fhore,  that  extends  a  long  way  into  the  country  :  but  the 
eye  receding,  finds  new  beauties,  and  ample  fubje&s  for  admi- 
ration in  the  rifmg  hills  of  Silver  creek,  which  flretching  ob- 
liquely to  the  north-weft,  proudly  rife  higher  and  higher  as  they 
extend,  until  their  illumined  fummits  imperceptibly  vani(ho 
Clarkville,  on  the  oppofite  more,  completes  the  piofpccl,  and 
from  its  neighbourhood,  and  from  the  fettlement  forming  upon 
the  officers  land,  a  few  years  muff  afford  a  cultivated  country, 
to  blend  appropriate  beauty  with  the  charms  of  the  imagination- 
There  lies  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  river,  about  two  hundred .  yards 
from  the  eaftern  more  ;  between  which  and  the  main  is  a  quarry 
of  excellent  ilone  for  building,  and  in  great  part  is  dry  the  latter 
part   of  fummer.     The  banks  of  the  river   are   never  overflowed 
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here,  they  being  fifty  feet  higher  than  the  bed  of  the  river. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  it  will  loon  become  a  flourifhing  town i 
there  are  already  upwards  of  two  hundred  good  houfes  built* 
This  town  is   called  Louifv'ille. 

M  In  leaving  the  rapids  in  a  fouth-wefterly  direction,  the  coun- 
try is  flat,  it  bordering  upon  the  country  I  have  defcribed  in 
the  fork  of  the  Ohio  and  Salt  rivers.  After  palling  the  main 
branch  of  the  Salt  river  near  Bullit's  Lick,  ten  miles  diftantj  in 
the  fork  of  the  north  and  fouth  branches,  the  country  becomes 
broken  and  hilly,  but  between  which  and  the  Cumberland  road-j 
tn.it  leads  from  the  upper  parts  of  Kentucky,  there  is  a  confider- 
able  extent  of  fine  land  ;  but  travelling  a  few  leagues  farther 
fouthward,  you  arrive  at  extenfive  plains,  that  extend  upwards 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  a  louth-wefl  courfe,  and  end 
only  when  they  join  the  mountainous  country.  Some  few  clumps 
of  trees,  and  a  grove  here  and  there,  are  the  only  obftruclions 
to  a  boundlefs  horizon.  It  is  plealant  to  behold  the  deer  bound- 
ing over  the  fcraggy  fhrubs  which  cover  the  earth.  While  the 
letting  fun  gilds  thofe  extenfive  plains,  the  mild  breezes  of  a 
fummer's  eve,  playing  upon  the  enraptured  lenlcs,  foftens  the 
heart  to  love  and  friendfhip.  Unperceived,  upon  lome  emi- 
nence, you  may  enjoy  the  fports  of  wild  animals,  which  here 
rove  unconcerned  lords  of  the  field.  Heavens  !  what  charms 
are  there  in  liberty  !  Man  born  to  enflave  the  fubordinate  ani- 
mals, has  long  fince  enflaved  himfelf.  But  reafon  at  length, 
in  radiant  funics,  and  with  graceful  pride,  illumines  both 
hemifphers  ;  and  Freedom,  in  golden  plumes,  and  in  her  trium- 
phal car,  mud  now  refume  her  long  loft  empire. 

'•  Wc  have  now  arrived  upon  the  waters  of  Green  river;  at 
the  mouth  of  which,  and  between  that  and  the  Ohio,  lies  Hen- 
derfon's  grant  of  twelve  miles  iquare.  The  plains  extend  beyond 
the  head  waters  of  tins  river  quite  into  the  limits  of  North-Caro- 
lina ;  but  at  the  mouth,  and  for  forty  miles  above,  there  is  a 
large  proportion  of  good  land,  particularly  upon  Panther  creek* 
From  the  mouth  of  Green  river  up  the  Ohio  to  Salt  river,  the 
land  upon  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  is  generally  fertile  and  rich  : 
but  leaving  its  banks  you  loon  fall  into  the  plain  country,  which 
is  confidered  as  little  better  than  barren  land  ;  however,  it 
is  moil  likely  that  it  will  prove  excellent  for  fheep  to  feed  upon, 
Jhc  climate  being  nearly  the  fame  as  that  of  Spain,  where  the 
fined  wool  in  Europe  is  produced.  And  though  lire  land  is  not 
reckoned   valuable  in  this  country,  on  account  of  its  comparai 

.   yd    u  is   of  a    fuperior  quality  to  great  part   of  the   lei! 
the  lower  parts  of  Virginia,  the   Carolinas,  and  Georgia.     It 
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abounds  with  hazel,  which,  it  is  well  known,  never  grows  kindly 
in  a  poor  foil. 

"  The  native  {Ira wherry  is  found  in  thefe  plains  in  the  great- 
eft  abundance,  as  are  likewiie  plums  of  different  forts  ;  and,  if 
we  can  form  any  idea  of  the  native  grape  that  grows  fpontaneoufly 
here,  and  what  the  fame  foil  is  capable  of  producing  when  they 
are  cultivated,  it  would  appear  that  no  climate  or  foil  in  the  world 
is  more  congenial  to  the  vine,  for  I  have  never  tailed  more  deli- 
cious grapes  ;  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  fome  judicious  foreigners, 
who  have  vifited  thefe  genial  regions,  that  as  good  wine  as  can  be 
made  in  any  part  of  the  globe,  might  be  produced  from  the  native 
grape  properly  cultivated.  There  is  nothing  more  common  than 
to  meet  with  a  pleafant  wine  made  here  by  the  fettlers,  who  know 
nothing  of  the  ufe  of  vats,  or  the  degree  of  fermentation  neceffary 
to  the  perfeelion  of  the  art  of  wine-making.  But  I  flatter 
myielf  fome  progrefs  will  be  made  in  this  bufinefs,  as 
feveral  foreigners  have  long  had  it  in  agitation  to  undertake 
it. 

"  The  country  between  Green  and  Cumberland  rivers  is  gene- 
rally rich,  and  finely  watered.  There  is  in  it  a  mod  valuable 
lead  mine,  and  feveral  fait  fp rings  ;  and  between  Green  and  Salt 
rivers  there  are  two  of  a  bitumen,  which,  when  analyzed,  is 
found  to  be  amber.  But,  fo  much  do  we  flan.d  in  need  of 
chymifls,  and  mineralifls,  that  we  remain  ignorant  of  the  pro- 
perties and  value  of  many  fo  fills  which  have  been  clifcovered  ;  and 
many  continue  unknown,  I  apprehend,  from  the  want  of  curio- 
fity  of  men,  whofe  only  objecl  feems  to  be  cultivation,  and  the 
fcience  of  government.  Perhaps  thefe  are  the  imofl  effential  to 
the  happ'inefs  of  mankind  in  the  wild  flate  whichi  this  country  is 
in.  Arts  appear  to  follow,  population.  Necefl  tty  has  been  the 
mother  of  invention,  it  is  true  ;  but  from  the  atta  inmcnt  of  that 
perfeeiion  to  which  we  have  arrived  in  arts  and  philofophy,  wif- 
dom  and  fcience  mufl  go  forward",  and  it  is  phyh  cally  impoflible 
for  man  again  to  degenerate  to  barbarifm. 

"  When  the  greatefl  merit  confifls  in  the  exerenfe  of  the  mod 
ufeful  and  appropriate  talents,  I  think  it  is  likely  that  the  ingenui- 
ty of  men  will  feel  a  more  lively  fUmulus  to  the  exercife  of  in- 
vention from  the  love  of  fame,  the  love  of  mankind,  and  regard 
to  their  own  dignity,  than  it  ever  yet  experienc  sd  from  neceffity. 
While  odious  diflintlions  exifl,  and  men  are  l.-cwarded  in  pro- 
portion to  their  fervility,  human  nature  mufl  be  robbed  of  half 
its  manlinefs,  and  Consequently  men  will  hi  fiothful.  -How 
many  drones  do  we  obferve  in  every  part  of  Europe,  who  i&cd 
upon  the  induflry  of  the  neceffitous,  or  who  work  only   as  it    is 
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nccelftry  to  their  exiftence!  Such  have  been  the  effects  of  the 
factitious  duties  of  mm  in  that  hemifphere,  that  every  thing  has 
become  perverted  ;  and  governments,  inftead  of  fecuring  hvp« 
to  men,  have  only  tended  to  aggrandize  individuals,  and 
thus  has  flowed  in  that  debafement  of  character  which  has  mark- 
ed half  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  with  little  more  dignity  than. 
the  monfters  of  the  foreft. 

"Cumberland  river  riles  among    the  mountains,   considerably 
to  the  north-eaft,  and,  after  its   feveral  branches    have  joined    it, 
runs  a  long  way  fcfuth,   and    enters    the   limits  of  North-Carolina. 
After  a    courlc   of    half  a    degree  within  thofe  limits,    it  turns  to 
the   nortrf-weft,  and   empties    i tf elf  into   tlie    Ohio,  at    fome  dis- 
tance above    its  junction    with   the   IVIi fli lTippi.      The    TennelTee 
runs  into  the  Ohio,   not  a  long  way  below  the  mouth  of  Cumber- 
land.     The     TennelTee   is   the    mo  ft   important  of  the    fouthern 
branches    of  the   Ohio.      Its   northern  fork,   called  Holfton,   riles 
in  the  country  of  the  fame  name,  and,  after  pa  (Ting  through  Nola- 
chucky,  is   joined    by   the  main   or   fouth  branch.      This  branch 
riles  in   the    remote  parts   of  the    State   of   Georgia,    and,    after 
travelling  the  borders  of  the    Cherokee  country,   is  joined  by  the 
Ilolilon  branch,   when  it  is  called  the  TennelTee,   from  thence  it 
runs  louth-wefterlv,   quite  through  the  limits  of  North-Carolina, 
and   approaches  the  head   waters    of  the  Mobile,   which  empties 
itfelf  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico.     In  its  courfc,   it  is  very  rapid  thus 
far  :   from  the  material  declivity  of  the  high  country,   which  from 
mountains  gradually  (ink  into    a   flat,  there  is  a   number  of  falls, 
but  none  of  them  coniiderahle.      It  now  turns  again  to  the  north- 
ward, and    from  its  lazy    motion    it  is  obvious   that  there  is  very 
little  fall  of  water  from  this  to  trie  Ohio.     This  turn  constitutes 
what  is  called  the  Great  Bend  of  the  TennelTee,  or  Mufcle   Shoal 
from  the  number    of   (hoals  in  this  part   of  the   river  that  are  co- 
vered with  thel'C  fhell-fifh.     The  river  is  here  from  two,   to  three 
and  :i  half  miles  wide.      Its  importance  will  confift  in  its  being  the 
moft  convenient  iniet  from  the    upper  parts    of  Virginia   and  the 
to  the  Mifliflippi,   it  being    navigable  for  boats  of  fortv 
!  burthen  from    Holfton,   the    falls   excepted,   where   carrying 
]  laces  will    infwcr  until  there  aie  canals  made,   which  can  be  done 
with  very  little  expence. 

Hi  -now  ftrip  of  country,   furrounded  on  every  fide 

it    there     is    a     paffagc     which    winds    through 

'    of  a   paflage  this   way,   and    down  the    river, 

wit!  i  'of bad   roads   whatever.      Should  you   cou- 

•'  "'  •  land  in  •  .1   to   Kentucky,  you  would 

;-  I  pafs,   and  at  led  I    two    hundred   mile? 
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After  you  leave  the  plains  which  extend  into  the  Cumberland 
country,  in  your courfe  to  theTenneiTe,  the  country  is  fdrnewhat 
broken,  but  madly  rich.  Great  part  of  the  land  lying  between  thefe 
rivers,  and  the  Ohio  and  between  Cumberland  and  Green  rivers, 
was  in  military  grants,  made  by  Virginia  to  their  officers  and 
foldiers.  and  is  efteemed  a  valuable  fituation  for  its  proximity  to 
the  junction  of  the  Ohio  and  Miffi'fuppi.  Their  grants  extend  as 
low  on  the  MiflitHppi  as  the  partition  line  between  Virginia  and 
North-Carolina  ;  ail  of  which  is  a  beautiful  country  :  and  the 
banks  of  the  river,  which  are  very  high,  prevent  it  from  over- 
flowing,  which  is  not  the  cafe  a  great  way  lower  down* 

The  land  in  the  Great  Bend  of  the  Tenneflee  is  very  fine; 
but  when  youapproach  the  country  of  the  Chickeiaws,  it  becomes 
broken,  light,  and  fandy  :  and,  as  you  extend  to  the  fouthward, 
I  have  been  informed  the  foil  grows  dill  lighter,  and,  except  a 
large  body  of  good  land  on  the  MifhiTippi,  and  the  bottoms  of  the 
feveral  ftreams  that  run  into  the  Gulf  and  the.  MiffifTippi,  it  is 
little  better  than  Weft  Florida,  which  has  been  celebrated  in 
Europe  for  its  fertility  ;  but  fo  fine  a  country  have  I  been  endea- 
vouring to  defcribe  to  you,  that  judging  by  companion,  the  peo- 
ple in  Kentucky  and  Cumberland  look  upon  that  as  an  indifferent 
foil. 

"  In  ten  years  more,  perhaps,  a  fettlement  will  be  formed  fuf- 
liciently  populous  to  become  a  federal  (late  in  the  country  into 
which  I  am  now  going  to  advance  ;  the  limits  of  which,  from 
the  confluence  on  the  Miffiffippi  and  Ohio  to  Detroit,  isbetween 
five  and  fix  hundred  miles  ;  and  taking  the  .medium  diftance 
between  Pittfburg  and  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  acrofs  to  the  Mif- 
fifTippi from  the  Ohio,  is  very  little  lefs.  The  inhabitants  of  this 
immenfe  di Uriel:  do  not,  including  French,  amount  to  five  thou- 
fand.  The  country  in  this  fork  (if  I  may  fo  call  it)  is  various. 
Immediately  in  the  fork  the  land  is  flat,  and  liable  to  overflow  ; 
but>as  you  advance  on  either  river  the  banks  rife,  and  the  coun- 
try expanding,  difplays  a  luxuriant  foil  for  a  long  diilance  above 
the  Wabafh  on  the  Ohio  fide,  and  quite  to  the  Illinois  on  the 
Miffiffippi  fide,  which  is  about  two  hundred  and  thiity  miles 
above  its  junction  with  the  Ohio,  and  twenty  above  the  mouth 
of  Miifouri.  This  country  lies  nearly  in  the  fame  parallel  of  lati- 
tude of  Kentucky.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Wabafh,  the  bottoms 
on  the  Ohio  are  extenfive  and.  extremelv  fertile,  as  is  the  coun- 
try from  thence  to  Poll  St.  Vincent  ;  but  towards  the  rapids  of 
the  Ohio,  beyond  the  bottoms  of  this  river,  the  country  is  con- 
fiderably  broken,  and  the  foil  in  fome  places  light  and  indilferent. 
After  leaving  Pofl  St.  Vincent,  in  the  route  to  the  Illinois  courx- 
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try,  you  foon  fall  info  thofe  extenfive  plains  which  have  been  de- 
fcribed  in  fuch  glowing  colours  by  Hutchins.  This  is  certainly 
a  beautiful  country,  and  the  immenfe  number  of  deer,  elk,  and 
buffalo,  which  are  feen  grazing  in  thofe  natural  meadows,  render 
them  highly  enchanting.  The  air  in  this  climate  is  pure,  and  the 
almofl  continual  unclouded  fky  tends,  not  a  little  to  charm  the 
fenfes,  and  to  render  even  wildnefs  delightful.  The  country, 
between  Poft.  St.  Vincent  and  Kaikafkias  is  flat.v and  plain,  with 
little  variation.  As  you  afcend  the  Illinois  river,  the  foil  grows 
more  fertile,   and  on  either  fide  you  find  immenfe  forefts. 

"  Detroit  lies  between  lat.  420  and  430  upon  the  (Iraights 
which  communicate  between  lake  St.  Clair  and  lake  Erie,  con- 
fiderably  to  the  weftward  of  Pittfburgh.  The  country  lying 
between  them  is  not  remarkable  for  any  thing  but  being  a  wilder- 
nefs.  The  foil  and  climate  are  fuch  as  would  entitle  it  to  the  re- 
putation of  a  fine  country  in  any  part  of  Europe,  except  in  Win- 
ter, when  the  fro  ft  is  extremely  fevere,  but  lefs  intenfe  than  that  of/ 
Canada.  Quebec  lies  nearly  in  the  fame  latitude  as  Paris,  and 
from  the  delcription  which  the  Emperor  Julian  has  given  of  the 
winters  he  quartered  there,  during  his  command  in  Gaul,  there 
feems  to  be  little  difference  between  the  winters  of  France  at  that 
period,  in  rcfpe£t  to  cold,  and  the  prefent  winters  of  Canada. 
Perhaps  the  extent  of  continent  lying  to  the  north-weft,  and  the 
immenfe  lakes  of  frefh  water  which  cover  it,  will  not  admit  of 
the  climate  of  that  part  of  America  being  fo  rapidly  meliorated} 
as  the  climate  of  Europe  has  been  by  cultivation.  However,  it 
is  certain,  that  as  the  country  has  been  more  opened  in  America, 
and  thereby  the  rays  of  the  iun  have  acted  more  powerfully  up- 
on the  earth,  thefe  benefits  have  tended  greatly  already  to  foften 
the  winter  feafon  :  fo  that  peopling  Canada,  for  which  we  are 
much  obliged  to  you.  is  a  double  advantage  to  us.  Fir  ft,  it  is 
iettling  and  populating  a  country,  that  muft,  fooner  or  later, 
from  the  natural  order  of  things,  become  part  of  our  empire, 
and  immediately  meliorating  the  climate  of  the  Northern  States, 
jiut  to  return  to  Detroit.  Ourcourfe  from  thence  to  the  head 
waters  of  the  Miami  is  iouth-weftcrly.  The  country  for  fome 
diltance  is  flat,  and  the  loil  heavy  and  damp;  but,  upon  the 
waters  of  thofe  rivers  it  is  beautiful,  and  abounds  in  the  gifts  of 
nature. 

"  The  communication  between  lake  Erie  andthe  Ohio  by  water 
this  way,  will  be  up  the  loo  them  branches  of  the  lake,  and  by 
fhort  pillages  you  arrive  upon  the  waters  of  the  Great  Miami, 
Scioto  and  Mufkingum,  which  are  navigable  when  flooded.  It 
mull,  be  oblcrved:   that  the  rivers  1  have  been  mentioning  are  not 
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navigable,  throughout  the  year,  for  boats  of  above  ten  or  fifteen 
tons.  Great  part  of  the  country  between  this  and  the  Wabaih 
is  champaign  ;  but  in  travelling  towards  the  rapids  of  the  Ohio 
you  pafs  confiderable  plains,  and  then  fall  into  a  broken  and 
hilly  tra£l  of  poor  land,  that  continues  with  little  variation  until 
you  approach  the  rapids,  when  all  the  variety  and  charms  which 
this  river  produces,  prefent  themfelves  again.  From  Detroit  to 
the  rapids  is  nearly  four  hundred  miles. 

"  The  rapid  population  of  the  weflern  country  has  not  only 
aflonifhed  America  itfelf,  but  it  mufl  amaze  Europe,  when  they 
enter  into  the  views  and  increafeof  this  growing  empire.  The 
•firfl  fettlement  on  the  weflern  waters  by  the  Englifh  was  in  1*760, 
and  under  the  influence  of  almofl  continual  Indian  wars,  that 
fettlement  (I  am  now  fpeaking  of  the  upper  fettlement  on  the 
•Ohio)  now  contains  not  lefs  than  an  hundred  thoufand  fouls.  The 
State  of  Kentucky  did  not  make  a  permanent  fettlement  before 
1  780,  which  now  contains  not  lefs  than  an  hundred  thoufand. 
The  Cumberland  fettlement  began  about  this  time,  but  it  was  at 
leafl  three  years  afterwards  before  there  was  fecurity  given  to  that 
fettlement,  and  there  are  fettled  about  fifty  thoufand  fouls  more. 
Befides  the  fettlement  in  the  great  bend  of  the  Tenneffee,  which 
will  join  them  in  their  feparation  from  North-Carolina,  the  fet- 
tlement of  Nola  Chucka  and  French-broad,  made  on  the  branch- 
es of  the  Tenneffee  in  the  years  1782,  1783,  1784,  and  1785* 
contain  between  thirty  and  forty  thoufand  fouls  ;  fever al  other 
fettlements  are  forming  at  the  Iron  banks  on  the  Mi  firm  p  pi,  be- 
fides thofe  upon  the  weftern  fide  of  the  Ohio,  which,  including 
the  inhabitants  at  Pofl  St.  Vincent  agd.tfre  Kafkafkias  (I  judge 
from  the  beft  information)  do  not  fall  fhort  of  fifty  thoufand,  I 
have  not  mentioned  the  number  in  the  fettlement  of  the  great 
bend  of  the  TenefTee,  as  I  have  not  been  able  to  collect  any  iatil- 
faclory  information  refpetling  them  :  but  X  fuppofe  the  aggregate 
number  of  fouls  in  the  weflern  country  is  very  little,  if  at  all, 
fhort  of  four  hundred  thoufand,  including  the  let  tie ments  of  Holf- 
ton,  Clinch  river  and  Powel's  valley,  which,  taken  together, 
may  amount  to  feventy  thoufand  fouls,  and  which  are  properly  on 
the  weflern  waters. 

"  The  feitlements  on  the  v/eflern  fide  of  the  Ohio,  have  bee:: 
greatly  harraffed  and  retarded  by  the  Indian  war,  which  has  con- 
tinued with  little  variation  fince  1  785  ;  but  the  vigorous  mea- 
fures  which  their  depredations  have  obliged  Congrefs  to  adopt5 
mufl  end  with  a  permanent  peace,  or  in  a  few  years  their  provo- 
cations will  lead  to  the  extirpation  of  the  whole  of  the  Mi*mi 
and  Illinois    tribes.     Their  piowefs  and   determined   refoluticm 
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will,  no  doubt,  confiderably  annoy  our  army,  which,  having 
been  moftly  recruited  from  the  Atlantic  country, are  not  acquaint- 
ed with  fuch  dexterity  and  courage,  or  indeed  habituated  to  their 
manner  of  fighting  :  but  our  numbers  have  grown  too  confide*? 
able  ;  for  defeats  only  invigorate  our  meafures,  while  the  lofs  of 
every  man,  to  nations  whole  population  is  To  extremely  tardy  as 
that  of  the  lavages  of  America,  is  a  lamentable  confideration. 

ii  In  the  peopling  this  country  new  States  will  naturally  a  rife, 
and  thus,  in  contemplating  the  continent  of  America,  we  may- 
form  an  adequate  idea  of  what  will  be  the  magnitude  of  its  fede- 
ral empire.  The  upper  fettlement  on  the  Ohio,  though  more 
populous  than  the  fettlement  of  Cumberland,  is  not  likely  to 
become  a  feparate  State  io  foon„  The  greateft  part  of  it  is  within 
t!:c  limits  of  Penniylvania,  and  not  fo  remote  from  the  capital  of 
that  State  as  the  Cumberland  fettlement  is  from  the  capital  of 
North-Carolina.  The  intercourse  is  continual,  and  the  produc- 
tions of  the  country,  oral  lead  their  cattle  may  be  driven  to  Phi- 
ladephia,  &c.  as  I  have  obferved  before;  and  their  influence  is  not 
fufHcient  to  procure  them  an  acf.  of  feparation,  fhould  they  defire 
it.  In  the  cafe  of  Ncrth-Garoiina  and  Cumberland  there  is  little 
or  no  communication  between  them,  nor  is  it  to  be  expecied  that 
it  evercan  be  the  intereft  of  either  to  continue  the  connection  ; 
therefore  it  is  moil  likely,  that  diflricf,  will  follow  Kentucky  in 
the  links  of  the  great  federal  chain. 

<;  I  muft  now  proceed  upon  conjecture,  as  there  are  no  definite 
limits  prescribed  by  the  federal  government  for  the  lines  of  de- 
markation,  which  are  to  be  the  different  boundaries  or  limits  of 
new  States  that  will  a  rife.  However,  it  is  eafy,  by  confulting 
natural  boundaries,  to  form  a  pretty  juft  idea  where  will  be  their 
different  divifions,  I  have  already  remarked,  that  Kentucky 
and  Cumberland  are  divided  by  a  line  in  latitude  36^°,  which  will 
be  the  boundary  of  Cumberland*  to  the  northward.  The  moun- 
tains will  mod  likely  beitseafterii  limits  ;  its  fouthern  limits  will 
be,  cither  the  partition  line  continued  between  North-Carolina 
and  Georgia,  or  it  will  run  foutherly.  until  it  flrikes  that  ridge 
of  hills  which  divides  the  Tenneliee  country  from  the  country  of 
tl  e  Chacktaws  ;  thence  a  due  weft  courfe  to  the  Mifiiflippi,  or 
following  feme  erne  of  thole  branches  which  rife  in  thole  hills, 
and  purfuing  its  courfe  to  that  river.  This  will  comprehend  a 
diftrift  of  country  of  nearly  two  hundred  miles  (n  length  from 
caft  to  weft,  and  nearly  ore  hundred  and  fifty  from  north  to 
fouth.  I  can.  at  fpeak  here  with  accuracy,  as  it  is  that  part  of 
all  the  wellern  country  which  is  lcaft  known- 
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The  country  upon  the  head  waters  of  the  TennefTee,  ftands 
next  in  the  lift  of  advancement.  This  country  includes  the 
fettlement  of  Holfton,  the  iettlement  of  Clinch,  and  the  fettle- 
ments  of  Powel's  valley,  which  are  part  in  Virginia,  and  part 
in  North-Carolina  •  befides  the  fettlements  of  Nola  Chucka  and 
French-broad.  This  la  ft  iettlement  will  be  extended  to  the 
borders  of  the  Cherokee  country,  which  will  bind  this  State  to 
the  fouthward.  Itsweftern  boundary  will  be  Cumberland  moun- 
tain, which  will  divide  it  from  the  States  of  Kentucky  and 
Cumberland.  Its  northern  limits  will  be  the  ridges  of  hills  that 
divide  the  waters  of  the  TennefTee  and  the  Great  Kanhawa,  and 
its  eaftern  boundary  will  be  the  high  hills  that  divide  the  eaf- 
iern  from  the  weftern  waters  in  this  part  of  America,  which 
are  Called  in  Virginia  the  North  mountains,  and  which  continue 
their  courle  through  the  Carolinas.  This  State  will  be  in  extent 
upwards  of  two  hundred  miles  from  north  to  iouth,  and  the 
average  width  from  eaft  to  weft  nearly  an  hundred  and  fifty. 

"  This  country  has  mountains  on  every  fide  but  the  fouth- 
weft,  and  is  interfperfed  with  high  hills  in  moil  parts  of  it. 
The  valleys  are  extremely  fertile,  and  every  where  finely  wa- 
tered. The  climate  in  the  upper  part  of  the  country  is  not  fo 
temperate  as  that  of  Kentucky,  though  it  lies  in  the  fame  lati- 
tude, which  is  owing  to  the  neighbouring  mountains.  Many 
parts  of  this  diftricl  are  well  fettled,  and  cultivation  was  brought 
to  fuch  confiderable  perfection,  that  the  inhabitants  had  it  in 
contemplation  to  become  independent  feven  years  fince,  under 
the  diftinclion  of  the  State  of  Franklin.  Its  population  is  not 
only  confiderable,  but  its  refpecfahility  in  every  confederation 
will  very  foon  intitle  it  to  .the  rank  of  a  diftincl:  State  :  though 
it  may  require  fome  time  to  effect,  a  unity  of  fentiments,  and  4 
coniolidation  of  its  various  and  detached  fcttlernents  into  that 
order  which  the  organs  of  government  require. 

"  Before  I  leave  this  fide  of  the  Mifiiflippi,  I  mud  beg  leave 
to  digrefs,  and  fhew  what  will  be  the  probable  deftination  of  the 
Indian  nations,  who  Jive  between  the  fouthern  limits  of  the 
country  I  have  been  mentioning,  and  the  Flondas,  and  which 
may  amount  to  thirteen  thoufand,  inciulive  of  men,  women  and 
children. 

"  The  Cherokees  are  about  two  thoufand  five  hundred  ;  the 
Creeks  three  thoufand  five  hundred  ;  the  Chacktaws  are  about 
fix  thoufand  ;  and  the  different  vagrant  nations  may  amount  to  a 
thoufand  more. 

"  The  fettlements  making  in  the  upper  parts  of  Georgia, 
upon  the  fine  lands  of  the  Oconee  and  Okemulgee    rivers,  will 
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in  a  very  few  years  bid  defiance  to  them  in  that  quarter.  The 
Georgian  troops  have  already  defeated  them,  and  forced  them 
to  be  quiet.  The  fettlement  of  French-broad,  aided  by  Holfton,, 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  them  ;  and  the  Cumberland  is  too 
puidant  to  apprehend  any  danger.  The  Spaniards  are  in  poflef- 
fion  of  the  Floridas,  how  long  they  will  remain  fo,  mufl  depend 
upon  their  moderation  and  good  manners,  and  the  fettlements  at 
the  Natchez  and  above,  which  will  foon  extend  to  the  fouthern 
boundaries  of  Cumberland  ;  lo  that  they  will  be  completely  en- 
veloped in  a  few  years.  Our  people  will  continue  to  incroach 
upon  them  on  three  fides,  and  compel  them  to  live  more  do- 
mcdic  lives,  and  adimilate  them  to  our  mode  of  living,  or  crofs 
to  the  weftern  fide  of  the  MiffiiTippi. 

"  The  Gcnafee  country  lies  upon  the  waters  that  run  into 
lake  Ontario,  and  it  is  expected  will  be  peopled  as  foon  as  the 
Six  Nations  of  Indians  are  peaceable.  This  is  a  very  rich  and 
fertile  tract  of  country,  lying  in  the  remote  parts  of  New-York 
bounded  by  Pennfylvania  to  the  fouth-eaft,  by  the  lakes  to  the 
north-wed,  and  high  hills  and  a  wildernefs  from  the  Ohio 
country.  I  have  hitherto  omitted  taking  notice  of  it,  as  not 
properly  belonging  to  the  weilern  country  ;  but  as  I  am  going 
to  proceed  to  partition  the  country  weft  of  the  Ohio  into  iepa. 
rate  States,  I  thought  it  molt  confident  to  keep  up  the  chain  of 
connexion  ;  and  without  mentioning  this  diftrict,  there  would 
be  a  chafm  between  New-York  and  the  uppermoft  State  upon 
the  waters  of  the  Ohio. 

"  Let  us  now  return  to  the  Ohio.  That  rid^e  of  hills  which 
divides  the  waters  of  this  river  from  that  of  the  lakes  running 
iouth-wefterly,  until  they  run  north-wedcrly,  and  divide  the 
fources  of  the  Wabafh  and  Illinois  rivers  from  the  fouthern 
branches  of  the  lakes,  will  mod  likely  maik  the  limits  to  the 
wed.  of  the  upper  States  upon  the  weftern  fide  of  the  Ohio. 
The  ridge  of  hills  which  divides  the  waters  of  the  Allegany 
river  from  thole  of  the  Gen  a  fee,  will  bound  it  to  the  north,  the 
Allegany  river  and  the  Ohio  to  the  ead,  and  the  Mufkingum  to 
the  fouth.  The  next  State,  I  fhouid  form  between  the  Mufkin- 
gum and  Scioto,  the  Ohio,  and  that  ridge  of  hills  between  the 
fources  of  thefe  rivers  and  thole  of  lake  Erie.  The  third  be- 
tween the  Scioto,  the  Great  Miami,  the  Ohio,  and  the  fame 
ridge  "<  hills.  The.  country  lying  between  the  Miami,  \Vab;.fh 
the  Ohio,  and  the  fame  hills,  I  would  put  into  another  State  \ 
and  the  country  lying  between  the  Wabafh,  Ohio,  Miiiiffip! 
pi,  and    Illinois    rivers,     I    would    cdabliih    into    a    fifth    State. 
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<c  Between  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois  river  and  waters  of  lake 
Miehegan,  lies  a  diftricf  of  country  equally  fertile  with  ?.ny 
part  of  the  weftern  country  ;  but  in  the  progreftion  of  our  fet- 
tlements,  it  will  be  (ome  years  before  any  fettlement  can  be 
formed  there,  except  in  the  fork  of  the  MifliiTippi  and  Illinois, 
which  may  be  erefted  into  a  State,  by  running  a  line  from  a 
point,  latitude  420  30"  upon  the  Miiflffippi,  in  fuch  a  direction 
as  to  ftrike  the  head  branches  of  the  Illinois.  But  it  is  mod 
likely  that  the  country  on  the  MifTiffippi  and  Milfouri  will  be 
fettled  befoVe  this  diftric~fc,  though  it  is  confidered  as  the  empire 
of  Spain.  However,  I  will  not  be  fo  indecorous  as  to  parcel 
out  the  territories  of  other  nations;  it  is  fufhciently  prefump- 
tuous  to  have  gone  fo  far  as  I  have, 

"  I  have  now  marked  out  the  imaginary  boundaries  of  fix 
new  States,  exclufive  of  thole  on  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  Ohio 
the  Genafee  fettlement,  and  without  including  the  country 
between  the  northern  limits  of  Kentucky  and  Pittfburgh,  or  the 
country  between  Niagara,  Detroit,  and  the  fources  of  thofe 
rivers  which  run  into  the  Ohio. 

"  The  upper  fettlement  on  the  eaftern  (ide  of  the  Ohio,  will 
moll  likely  follow  the  Cumberland  and  Holilon  in  its  indepen- 
dence. In  peopling  the  new  States,  I  conclude  the  lowerraoft 
will  be  firft  fettled,  and  confequently  the  fir  ft  to  be  admitted 
into  the  federal  government.  The  diftricl;  of  country  that  will 
be  laft  fettled,  in  all  probability,  between  the  Ohio,  the  lakes 
and  the  MifTiffippi,  to  the  fouth  of  St.  Anthony's  fall,  is  per- 
haps that  which  lies  between  Niagara  and  Detroit,  and  extending 
to  the  ridge  of  hills  which  divides  the  waters  of  lake  Erie  and 
Ohio,  by  reafon  of  its  damp  and  cold  {oil.  The  furrender  of 
the  forts  of  Niagara  and  Detroit,  which  I  underfbnd  is  about 
to  be  done,  may  increafe  the  fettlements  upon  the  borders  of 
lake  Erie  ;  but  I  think  it  is  not  likely  that  unhofpitable  clime 
will  find  inhabitants,  while  the  genial  regions  of  the  Miftiffippi 
are  in  a  great  meafure  uninhabited. 

"  It  is  next  neceffary  to  take  notice  how,  and  in  what  pro- 
bable time  thefe  States  will  be  inhabited.  The  firft  fettlement 
upon  the  Ohio,  and  the  progrefs  made  in  agriculture,  were 
extremely  tardy.  But  it  is  neceifary  to  recollect,  that  America 
was  not  only  in  an  infant  ftate  at  the  conclufion  of  the  war  in 
1763,  but  that  the  continual  wars  with  the  Indians  greatly  re- 
tarded the  progrefs  of  that  fettlement  ;  and  if  the  fame  obftruc- 
tions  have  been  given  to  the  fettlements,  on  the  weftern  fide  of 
the  Ohio,  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  exhaufted  condition  of 
the  finances  of  the  United  States,   until  within  a  year  and  a   half 
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pa  ft,  did  not  permit  them  to  take  thofe  vigorous  meafures  neeef-. 
in  y  to  their  tranquility;  and  that  permanent  fettlementS  on  that 
fide  of  the  river,  and  the  increafe  of  the  neceffaries  of  life,  which: 
are  now  in  greater  abundance  in  the  weftern  country  than  in  any 
other  part  of  America,  will  enable  them  to  fupport  their  fituation 
with  infinitely  more  eafe  than  when  we  were  obliged  to  bring 
almoft   every  thing  for  die  over  the  mountain. 

':  I  have  eftimated  the  number  of  iouls  on  the  weftern  waters 
at  four  hundred  thoufand.  I  ihould  fup'pofe  from  the  difpofi- 
tion  to  early  marriage,  which  is  general,  and  the  extraordinary 
fecundity  it  is  obferved  every  where  prevails,  with  the  addition 
of  the  emigrants  who  may  be  expected  from  the  eaftern  States, 
that  the  inhabitants  will  double  once  in  fifteen  years  for  the  next 
fixty  years  to  come  at  lea  ft,  which  in  the  fir  ft  fifteen  years  will 
be  equal  to  peopling  four  or  five  of  thefe  States  ;  and  I  think  we 
may  expeft  to  fee,  at  the  end  of  thirty  years,  the  whole  country 
I  have  been  defcribing  inhabited. 

"  It  is  impoiTible  that  we  can  experience  any  thing  like  po- 
verty, for  no  country,  perhaps,  upon  the  globe  is  fo  rich  in  the 
comforts  and  neceiTaries  of  life.  As  to  wars,  we  can  have  none 
after  a  few  years  more  are  paft.  The  Spaniards  may  put  us  to 
lome  inconvenience  for  a  few  years  to  come  ;  but  in  doing  this 
they  will  not  only  rifk  the  lofs  of  New-Orleans,  but  the  whole 
of  Louifiana,  which  they  confider  as  the  key  to  Mexico.  Thus  \ 
fecured  from  wars,  and  the  inland  navigation  of  the  country  not 
fubjccling  us  to  material  lolTes  in  that  bufinefs  ;  with  the  properi- 
fity  to  early  marriages,  produced  by  the  fimplicity  and  innocence 
of  youth,  tutored  under  the  pure  maxims  of  virtue  and  reaion  ; 
it  cannot  be  confidered  as  a  lancvuine  calculation,  when  we  add 
the  additional  consideration  of  the  probable  number,  of  emigrants 
we  may  receive,  that  our  population  will  double  once  in  fifteen 
years. 

t;  In  the  weftern  territory  is  found  all  the  variety  of  foil  and 
climate  neceffary  to  the  culture  of  every  kind  of  grain,  fibrous 
pi  ints,  cotton,  fruits,  vegetables,  and  all  forts  of  provihons. 
The  upper  fettlements  on  the  Ohio  produce  chiefly  wheat,  oats> 
barley,  rye,  Indian  corn  or  maize,  hemp  and  flax.  The  fruits 
are  apples,  pears,  cherries,  peaches,  plums,  ftra wberries,  raf- 
berries,  currants,  goofeberries,  and  grapes ;  of  culinary  plants 
and  >,     there    are    turnips,    potatoes,   carrots,   parfnips, 

inc    or    fquafii,     cucumbers,    pealc,   beans,   afparagus,   cab- 
.   brocoli,   celery  and    fallads ;   befides  which   there   are  me- 
ions  and  herbs  of   every   fort.     The    provinon    confifts  of  beef, 
pork,   mutton,    veal,    and   a    variety    of   poultry,    fuch    as   ducks. 
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Mufcovy  ducks,  turkeys,  geefe,  dunghill  fowl's,  and  pidgeons. 
The  fuperfluous  provihons  are  fold  to  the  emigrants,  who  arc 
continually  paiTing  through  thofe  lettlements  in  their  route  to 
the  different  diltricts  of  country, which  I  have  enumerated.  Some 
confiderable  quantity  of  fpirits  diddled  from  rye,  and  likewife  cy- 
der, are  lent  down  the  river  to  a  market,  in  thofe  infant  fettle- 
ments where  the  inhabitants  have  not  had  time  to  bring  orchards 
to  any  perfection,  or  have  not  a  fuperfluitv  of  grain  to  diftil  into 
fpirits.  The  beer,  pork,  and  flour,  are  difpofed  of  in  the  fame 
way.  The  flax  and  hemp  are  packed  on  horfes  and  fent  acrofs 
the  mountains  to  the  inland  towns  of  Pennfylvania  and  Maryland, 
and,  as  I  hinted  before,  in  a  few  years,  when  grazing  forms  the 
principal  object  of  thofe  fet tiers,  they  will  always  find  a  market 
for  their  cattle  at  Philadelphia,   Baltimore,   and  Alexandria.* 

"  Thefe  fettlements  might  produce  a  confiderable  quantity  of 
fugar,  but  hitherto  what  they  have  made  has  ferved  for  little  more 
than  home  confumption,  as  every  part  of  the  back  country,  from, 
latitude  420  to  360  and  upon  the  MiiiilTippi,  as  far  north  as  lati- 
tude 450,  produces  an  abundance  of  the  fugar  maple  tree  as  would 
be  equal  to  furnifh  fugar  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  earth  ; 
and  to  fend  to  any  of  the  market  towns  on  the  Atlantic  is  too  far 
to  be  profitable,  until  the  canals  of  the  Potomack  fhall  have  been 
finifhed.  The  country  produces  alfo  all  the  pot  herbs  which 
are  common  in  Europe  :  feveral  kinds  of  nuts  grow  in  the  forefts 
fuch  as  chefnuts,  hickory,  and  black  walnuts.  The  mountains,- 
hills,  and  the  uninhabited  parts  abound  in  deer,. wild  turkies,  and 
a  fpecies  of  groufe,  called  by  the  Americans  promifcuoufly  part- 
ridge or  Pheafant.  There  is  an  abundence  of  wild  fowl,  as,  indeed 
is  the  cafe  in  every  part  of  the  weftern  country. 

"  Linen  and  woollen  cloths,  leather,  and  hats,  for  home  con- 
fumption, are  manufactured  with  confiderable  fuccefs.  The  two 
firir,  articles  are  only  made  in  families  for  their  own  ufe  ;  but  the 
latter  are  made  by  men  of  profeffion  in  that  bufmefs,  and  are  of  a 
quality  that  would  not  difgrace  the  manufactures  of  Europe. 
Blackfmiths  work  of  all  forts,  even  to  making  fire  arms,  is  done 
there  ;  as  is  alfo  cabinent  work,  wheel-wright,  mill-wright, 
houfe  carpentry,  joinery,  fhoe-making,  &c  &c.  in  fiiort,  all  the 
trades,  immediately  neceflary  to  the  promotion  of  the  comforts  of 
new  fettlements,  are  to  be  found  here. 

"  After  palling  to  the  fouthward  of  latitude  40  degrees,  the 
climate  becomes  favourable  to  the  culture  of  tobacco.  It  will,  no 
doubt,  grow  farther  to  the  north;  but  neither  its  flavour  is  fo  aro- 

To  which  may  be  added  Washington. 
Vol.  III.  A  a 
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natic,  or  the  crop  fo  certain  or  productive.  Indeed,  the  farther 
fouth  tobacco  grows,  generally  the  finer  in  quality  :  hence  k  is3 
that  the  faegars  of  Cuba  are  fo  much  admired  for  their  peculiar 
feent,  and  the  Ojoonoko  for  its  mildnefs.  However,  this  is  of 
little  confequence  to  any  country,  as  it  is  certain  no  cultivation  is 
fo  pernicious  to  the  foil,  and  of  fo  little  real  advantage  to  the  cul- 
tivator. It  continually  impoverifhes  the  land;  and  every  additional 
feafon,  inftead  of  producing  riches  to  an  eftate,  tends  to  beggar  it  : 
every  village  of  its  growth  is  mifery  and  devaluation,  and  no  foil 
but  one  as  prolific  as  that  of  the  Nile,  would  be  capable  of  pro- 
ducing it  for  any  length  of  time,  according  to  the  fyftem  which 
has  been  purfued  in  Virginia  and  Maryland.  However,  the 
whole  of  the  Ohio  and  Mifiliiippi  country  below  latitude  40  de- 
grees, is  better  adapted  to  produce  tobacco  in  quantity,  than  any 
other  country  upon  the  face  of  the  globe. 

"  Kentucky  produces,  befides  tobacco,  all  the  different  kinds 
of  grain  that  I  have  described  in  the  upper  fettlement  ;  all  the 
fruits,  with  the  addition  of  apricots  and  nectarines  ;  thefe  and 
peaches  grow  here  to  very  great  perfection,  particularly  when 
planted  upon  a  light  foil,  which  fhould  always  be  the  cafe  when 
it  can  be  found  ;  but  however  extraordinary  it  may  appear,  it. is 
not  often  the  cafe  in  this  diflrict  of  country, 

"  Thofe  culinary  plants,  vegetables,  Sec.  I  have  enumerated 
above,  are  produced  in  the  whole  weftern  country.  In  fome 
parts  they  grow  to  greater  perfection  than  in  others,  as  in  this 
the  cucumber,  turnips,  peas,  and  many  others  are  much  finer  than 
I  ever  faw  any  where  befide.  The  cantilope  melon  is  only  to  be 
equalled  by  thofe  in  Perfia.  We  are  not  at  the  trouble  andexpenfe 
of  forcing;  every  thing  put  into  the  ground  of  the  vegetable  kind 
grows  in  a  mod  wonderful  manner, 

"  The  foil  is  uncommonly  favourable  to  hemp  and  Indian  corn, 
I  have  known  twelve  hundred  weight  of  the  former  produced 
from  an  acre  of  ground,  and  as  much  as  one  hundred  bufhels  of  the 
latter.  This  has  not  only  been  done  from  an  uncommon  fertile 
fpot,but  there  are  large  bodies  of  land  adjoining,  which  are  equal- 
ly prolific.  I  believe  that  were  I  to  mention  upon  an  average  the 
produce  of  the  whole  country,  it  would  be  found  to  be  nearly  as 
follows ; 

Hemp  per  acre         -  Sao  cwt# 

Indian  corn,  of  maize,  ditto  60  bufhels. 

Wheat,   ditto  --..  30  ditto. 

Barley,  ditto  40  ditto. 
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Oats  ditto  -  50  bufhels. 

Clover  and  timothy  grafs,  ditto         -  25  cwt, 

■"  Bcfides  hemp  and  flax  for  manufa£luring,  cotton  is  cultivated! 
with  confiderable  fuccefs,  particularly  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  the 
State  and  Cumberland  ;  and  no  doubt  in  a  few  years,  when  our 
I'ettlements  extend  to  the  Natchez,  cotton  will  be  produced  in  aa> 
.great  perfection  as  in  the  Eaft  or  Weft-Indies.  No  foil  or  climate 
,can  be  more  congenial  to  this  plant  than  the  regions  on  the  lower-? 
jnofl  parts  of  the  Mifiiffippi.  We  have  in  our  power  to  promote 
the  culture  of  filk  alfo.  The  mildnefs  of  the  climate,  and  the 
great  quantity  of  mulbery  trees,  which  are  every  where  inter- 
fperfed  in  our  forefts,  render  this  matter  extremely  eafy  ;  but 
bow  far  this  will  be  politic,  when  the  ufe  of  (ilk  is  going  out  of 
fafhion,  is  a  matter  that  requires  fome  confideration.  Cotton  has 
fupplied  its  place,  and  its  fuperior  excellence  I  apprehend  will 
always  make  it  a  more  profitable  manufactory. 

"  The  growth  of  wool  will  form  an  important  confideration 
with  us.  The  plains  I  have  defcribed  extend  quite  to  the  moun- 
tains, fo  that  fheep  here  may  have  every  advantage  which  the 
flocks  of  Spain  enjoy.  If  we  can  form  an  idea  from  the  famples 
of  wool  produced  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  we  may  conclude 
that  our  moft  fanguine  expectations  will  be  fully  anfweredo  • 

"  The  bufTaloe  is  nearly  driven  out  of  Kentucky  ;  fome  are  {till 
found  upon  the  head  waters  of  Licking-creek,  Great  Sandy,  and 
head  waters  of  Green  river.  Deer  abound  in  the  extensive  fo- 
refts,  but  the  elk  confines  itfelf  mofily  to  the  hilly  and  uninhabit- 
ed places. 

4i  The  rapidity  of  the  fettlement  has  driven  the  wild  turkey 
quite  out  of  the  middle  countries,  but  they  are  found  in  large 
fiocks  in  all  our  extenfive  woods. 

{J  Amidli  the  mountains  and  broken  countries  are  great  numbers 
of  groufe  ;  and  fmce  the  fettlement  has  been  ettabliflied,  the  quail 
by  following  the  trail  of  grain  which  is  neceffarily  fcattered 
through  the  wildernefs,  has  migrated  from  the  old  fettlements  on 
the  other  fide  the  mountain,  and  has  become  a  conftant  refident 
with  us.  This  bird  was  unknown  here  on  the  firft  peopling  of 
the  country. 

"  There  is  a  variety  of  wild  fowl  in  every,  part  of  this  State, 
particularly  teal,  and  the  fummer  duck.     The  latter  breeds  with 
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us  :  its  incubation  is  always  in  temperate  climes,  which  is  |the  reg- 
ion of  its  hem?  called  the  iummer  duck. 

o  ■ 

"  The  pioductions  of  Cumberland  are  nearly  the  fame  as 
thofe  of  Kentucky.  The  quality  of  tobacco  is  perhaps 
iomcthing  better  ;  but  the  climate  being  coniiderably  warmer, 
is  not  io  favourable  to  wheat  and  barley,  nor  does  grais 
grow  there  io  luxuriantly  as  with  us. 

"  The  country  below  Cumberland  foon  becomes  warm 
enough  for  indigo  and  rice  ;  and  perhaps  theie  articles  in  a 
few  years  will  be  cultivated  on  the  MifihTippi  with  as  much 
iucceis,  if  not  more,  than  thay  ever  were  in  South-Carolina 
or  Georgia  ;  particularly  the  former,  as  the  foil  on  the  MiiliMippi 
is  infinitely  more  luxuriant  than  any  in  the  Carolinas.  Some 
effays  were  made  in  this  bufineis  previous  to  the  late  war,  but  the 
objett  was  abandoned  on  the  destruction  of  the  fettlement  made 
below  the  Natchez, 

"  Oranges,  and  other  tropical  fruits,  grow  at  the  Natchez, 
and  fome  distance  above,  to  considerable  perfection.  There 
are  a  variety  of  nuts  that  grow  both  in  Kentucky  and  Cum- 
berland, lome  of  which  are  common  to  both  ;  the  molt  re- 
markable of  them  is  the  Facane  ;  all  of  which  have  been  notic- 
ed both  by  Carver  and  JefTcrfon.  Grapes,  plums,  goofeberries^ 
and  strawberries,  grow  alio  {pontaneoufly  in  the  fouthern  parts  of 
Kentucky,   and  in  most  parfs  of  Cumberland. 

"  The  produce  of  the  western  country  will  be  nearly  the 
fame  in  the  lame  parallels  of  latitude  throughout  ;  fo  that  com- 
paring my  imaginary  States  with  the  fettled  country  fouth- 
eaft  of  the  Ohio,  you  will  be  able  to  form  a  juft  idea  of 
what  they  will  be  capable  of  producing.  Bs^t  to  comprehend 
the  obje£t  of  the  commerce  of  this  country,  it  is  firft  ne- 
ceffary  to  contemplate  it,  abounding  in  all  the  comforts  of 
life,  limited  in  its  variety  of  climate  only  by  what  is  not  de- 
firable  ;  with  a  foij  fo  prolific,  a  navigation  fo  extensive,  and  a 
Security  lo  permanent,  from  being  inland,  that  it  feems  this  V aft 
extent  of  empire  is  only  to  be  equalled  for  its  iublimity,  but  by 
the  object  of  its  aggrandizement.  ■ 

"  Provisions,  tobacco,  and  raw  materials,  will  constitute  the 
fu  ft  articles  of  our  trade.  Such  a  quantity  of  beef,  pork,  bacon, 
putter,  checfe,  &c.  &c.  may  be  furnifhed  from  this  country  as 
will  one  day,  no  doubt,  furnifh  the  Weft-India  illands,  and  af- 
lord  relief  to  the  miferable  Chinele,  whole  fcanty  portion  of  rif£ 
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zs  only  fufficient  to  keep  foul  and  body  together,  Our  mourf* 
tainous  countries  muff,  always  prove  excellent  ranges  for  herds  of 
cattle  ;  the  grafs,  in  the  iummer,  affording  fufficient  food  to  fat- 
ten them,  without  the  expenfe  of  cultivated  meadows,  and  th© 
winters  are  feldom  fevere  as  to  require  any  other  food  than  the 
cane  and  pea-vine. 

"  The  navigation  of  this  country  has  been  much  talked  of. 
The  diftance  from  one  place  to  another  has  been  computed  with 
fome  degree  of  accuracy,  and  the  various  experiments  which 
have  been  made  confirm  the  opinion  that  its  difficulty  is  merely 
imaginary. 

"  The  common  mode  of  defcending  the  ftream  is  in  flat- 
bottomed  boats,  which  mav  be  built  from  fifteen  to  five  hundred 
tons  burthen.  But,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  judge,  I  fhould 
fuppofe,  that  about  fifty  or  fixty  tons  burthen  would  be  the  moff. 
convenient,  wieldy,  and  conlequently  fafe,  particularly  when, 
the  waters  are  very  high  ;  for  in  fuch  cafes  the  rapidity  of  the 
current  makes  it  difficult  to  manage  an  unwieldy  mafs  with 
facility.  Theie  boats  are  built  of  oak  plank,  with  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  breadth  to  their  length,  i.  e.  nearly  as  twelve  feet  to 
forty  tons.  They  are  covered  or  not  as  occafion  may  require. 
The  object  is  to  build  them  as  cheap  as  poffible,  for  their  ur- 
wieldinefs  prevents  the  poflibility  of  their  returning,  and  they 
can  only  be  fold  as  plank, 

"  Several  of  thefe  boats  fetting  out  together,  let  us  fuppofe 
five,  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty,  of  fixty  tons  burthen  each,  which 
would  require  each  fix  hands  to  navigate  them  :  ten  boats  then 
of  fixty  tons  each  will  employ  fixty  hands,  which  will  be  equal 
to  navigate  up  the  ftream  three  boats  of  five  tons  each,  and  would 
be  more  than  fufficient  to  bring  back  the  cargo  that  the  produce 
of  the  ten  boats  would  purcbafe  :  as  the  articles  we  export  are 
grols  and  bulky,  while  we  want  only  in  return  fuperfine  goods  : 
the  coarfer  goods  of  every  fort  will  always  be  manufactured  in 
the  country.  We  a|fo  make  our  own  falt?  fugar,  fpirits,  malt 
liquor,  and  (hall  foon  make  our  own  wine,  Theie  boats  mud  be 
"worked  up  with  fteam  and  fails. 

"  The  invention  of  carrying  a  boat  againft  the  Hream  by  the 
influence  of  fleam,  is  a  late  improvement  on  philoiophy  by  a 
Mr.  Rumfey  of  Virginia,  whole  ingenuity  has  been  rewarded 
by  that  State  with  the  exclufive  privilege  of  navigating  thofe 
boats  in  her  rivers  for  ten  years;  and  as  this  grant  was  given 
previous  to  the  independence  of  Kentucky,  the  aft  of  feparation 
guarantees  his  right.  Some  circumffance  or  other  has  prevented 
his  bringing  them  into  ufe.     However,  therecan  be  no  doubt  of  hh 
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fchcme,  for  the  Aflembly  of  Virginia  had  the  mod  unequivocal 
a  flu  ranees  before  they  gave  the  privilege,  in  a  certificate  figneel 
by  General  Wafhington  and  Man  Page,  Efouire  :  fetting  forth, 
that  they  had  fcen  a  boat,  they  believed  to  be  conftrufted  by 
Mr.  Rum  fey,  afcend  a  ftream  without  the  aid  of  manual  labour, 
but  without  mentioning  the  operating  caufe,  which  has  fince 
appeared  to  be  fleam.  If  this  principle  fhould  fail  (and  from 
fuch  authority  I  do  not  conceive  how  it  is  to  be  prefumed,)  I 
flatter  mylelf  that  philofophy  is  capable  of  fupplying  the  place 
in  the  appropriation  of  fome  one  of  the  lecrets  with  which  me- 
chanics abound. 

"  In  taking  a  retrofpe£Hve  view  of  the  world,  we  are  for  a  mo- 
ment furprized  when  we  recollcft  that  iome  thoufands  of  years 
had  elapfed  before  printing  was  invented  ;  and  that  the  only 
way  of  accumulating  the  copies  of  art  and  genius  was  by  the  tardy 
method  of  tranferibing  ;  and  that  the  art  of  navigation  was  for 
nearly  as  long  a  time  devious,  and  regulated  by  no  certain  laws, 
the  ftars  and  head  lands  of  different  countries  being  the  only 
guides  to  the  adventurous  mariner,  who  often  perifhed  when  the 
heavens  were  obfeured.  O  Liberty  !  how  many  bleflings  haft 
thou  brought  to  America !  Man  in  promulgating  his  opinions, 
now  finds  fecurity  under  the  wings  of  an  eftablifhed  freedom  ; 
and  the  difmal  dungeon,  which  ecliplcd  the  luminous  mind  of 
the  celebrated  Italian,  would  now  be  creeled  into  a  fchool  for 
him  to  lecture  in,  inftead  of  a  prifon  to  bewail  the  miferable 
ignorance  and  depravity  of  his  fellow-creatures.  Truth  and 
reafon  have  led  to  this  melioration  of  manners — it  will  lead  to 
more  benefits  to  mankind. — But  fhould  we  ftill  be  obliged  to  row 
our  boats  againfl  the   ftreatn,  it  is  not  only  praHicabk,  but  eofy. 

"  The  frecjuent  turnings  in  the  Mifliiiippi  produce  in  every 
bend  eddy  water  ;  which,  with  the  advantage  the  wind  affords 
(that  blowing  the  greater  part  of  the  year  from  the  fouth-weft, 
and  directly  up  the  windings  of  the  river,  by  reafon  of  the  va- 
cancy between  the  banks  and  riling  forefts  on  cither  fide,  afford- 
ing a  channel  for  the  current  of  the  air)  is  fufficient  with  fails, 
keeping  as  much  as  poflible  in  the  eddy  water,  to  carry  a  boat 
fifty  miles  a  day  up  the  ftream. 

"  To  account  for  thofe  winds  philofophically  would  be  ex- 
tremely eafy  ;  but  as  it  is  a  circumftance  notorious  from  the 
tcflimony  of  voyagers  in  the  MiflUiippi,  and  the  Ohio,  I  prefume 
the  tcfl  of  experience  will  be  preferred  to  any  philosophical 
dilquifition  upon  the  fubjeft. 

4*  Should  this  navigation  prove  too  tedious,  and  no  improve- 
ments appear  likely   to  be  tnade   if*  it,  the  importing   into  t\\z 
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country  may  be  facilitated  by  another  channel,  from  the  gulf  of 
Mexico  up  the  Mobile,  which  is  a  lazy  current  ;  from  the  prin- 
cipal branch  of  which  there  is  but  a  fhort  paffage  to  a  branch  of 
the  Tenneffee,  when  you  will  have  the  advantage  of  the  fkream 
quite  into  the  Ohio.  I  have  enumerated  this  circumflance  mere- 
ly for  the  fake  of  information  ;  for  I  have  not  the  irnallefl  doubt 
of  the  eligibility  of  the  navigation  of  the  Mifiifhppi,  which  is 
proved  from  the  experiments  which  are  daily  making. 

"The  diflance  from  Pittfburg  to  the  Mufkingum  is  one  hun- 
dred and  feventy-thrce  miles  ;  to  the  Little  Kanhawa  one  hun- 
dred and  feventy-eight  ;  to  the  Great  Kanhawa  two  hundred 
and  eighty-five  ;  to  Great  Sandy  three  hundred  and  forty  two  « 
to  the  Scioto  three  hundred  and  ninety  •  to  Lime-done  five 
hundred;  to  the  Little  Miami  five  hundred  and  ten  ;  to  Licking 
creek  five  hundred  and  twenty-four  ;  to  the  Great  Miami  five 
hundred  and  fifty  ;  to  the  Great-bone  creek  five  hundred  and 
eighty-two;  to  the  Kentucky  fix  hundred  and  twenty-fix;  to 
the  rapids  feven  hundred  and  three  ;  to  Salt  river  feven  hundred 
and  twenty-three  ;  to  Green  river  nine  hundred  and  twenty-two  I 
to  the  Wabaih  one  thoufand  and  nineteen  ;  to  Cumberland  river 
one  thoufand  one  hundred  and  thirteen  ;  to  the  TennefTee  one 
thoufand  one  hundred  and  twenty-fix  ;  to  the  Mifliflippi  one 
thoufand  one  hundred  and  eighty- three  ;  from  thence  to  New- 
Orleans  is  about  one  thoufand  and  five. 

*'  I  have  mentioned  that  it  is  about  two  hundred  and  thirty 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  up  the  Mifliftippi  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Miffouri,  and  about  twenty  from  thence  to  the  Illinois? 
which  is  navigable  ftfr  batteaux  to  its  fource.  From  thence 
there  is  a  portage  only  of  two  miles  to  Chickago,  which  is 
alfo  navigable  for  batteaux  to  its  entrance  into  lake  Miche- 
gan,  which  is  a  diflance  of  fixteen  miles.  This  lake  affords 
communication  with  the  river  St.  Lawrence  through  lake  Erie, 
patting  Niagara  by  a  portage  of  eight  miles.  The  lakes  Eric 
and  Michegan  are  navigable  for  veffels  drawing  fix  and  feven 
feet  water^  This  is  one  of  the  routes  by  which  the  exchange  of 
commodities  between  the  northern  and  fouthern  parts  of  this 
empire  will  be  facilitated. 

"  In  continuing  the  plan  of  intercourfe,  it  will  be  found  ex- 
tremely eafy  to  pafs  through  lake  Ontario  to  Wood  creek  ;  up 
Wood  creek,  and  by  a  portage  of  about  three  miles,  you  arrive 
at  a  creek,  which  in  three  miles  more  brings  you  to  Fort  Edward 
upon  the  Mohawk  river,  a  branch  of  Hudfon's  river.  There  are 
leveral  carrying  places  between  that  and  its  junction  with  Hud- 
fon  ;  but  very  little   labour  would   remove   them,   and   which  I 
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have  no  doubt  but  the  State  of  New- York  will  be  judicious 
enough  to  let  early  about.  It  is  certain  they  have  ordered  fur- 
veys  to  be  made,  and  plans  are  forming  for  the  the  removal  of 
thole  obflru&ions.  It  has  been  long  in  embryo  with  them.*  It 
was  impofTible  a  plan  of  Co  much  utility  could  elcape  that  fage 
and  penetrating  politician  General  Schyler,  whofe  vafl  eflate 
lies  moftly  in  that  part  of  America. 

';  There  are  alio  portages  into  the  waters  of  lake  Erie  frors 
the  Wabafh,  Great  Miami,  Mulkingum,  arid  Allegany,  from 
two  to  lixteen  miles.  The  portage  between  the  Ohio  and  Poto- 
mack  will  be  about  twenty  miles  when  the  obftru&ions  in  the 
Monongahela  and  Cheat  rivers  are  removed,  which  will  form  the 
firft  object,  of  the  gentlemen  of  Virginia  when  they  have  com-' 
pleted  the  canal  on  the  Potomack. 

"  The  obftru&ions  to  the  navigation  of  the  Great  Kanhawa 
are  of  luch  magnitude,  that  it  will  require  a  work  of  ages  to 
remove  them;  but  if  ever  that  ihould  be  done,  there  wil  be  an 
eafy  communication  between  that  and  James  river,  and  likewife 
with  the  Roanoake,  which  runs  through  North-Carolina. 
But  this  is  an  event  too  remote  to  deferve  any  confideration  at 
prefent. 

"  All  the  rivers  in  this  country  of  fixty..  yards  wide  and  up- 
wards, are  navigable  almoft  to  their  fources  for  flat-bottomed 
boats  during  their  floods,  and  for  batteaux  the  greater  part  of 
the  year,  the  Great  Kanhawa  and  little  Miami  excepted.  The 
Tcnnelfce  has  a  confiderable  fall  where  it  paries  through  Cum- 
berland mountain,  where  there  mull  be  a  portage  alfo.  From 
thence  it  is  navigable  quite  to  Holfton. 

wc  The  rapids  of  the  Ohio  are  no  obftru&ion  in  high  water  to 
boats  going  down  the  river,  and  indeed  batteaux  may  pafs  almoft 
at  any  time.  There  are  two  fmall  rapids  in  the  Wabafh  between 
its  mouth  and  St.  Vincent's,  but  they  are  no  impediment  to 
navigation,  except  at  times  of  low  water.  The  Kaikafkias  is  a 
fmall  river  which  runs  into  the  MifTnTippi  below  the  Illinois, 
and  is  navigable  a  confiderable  way  above  the  plains.  The 
Milliflippi  is  navigable  to  St.  Anthony's  falls,  without  any  ob- 
ftruclton.  Carver  defcribes  it  as  navigable  above  them  as  far 
as   he   travelled.     We  have  too  little  knowledge  of  the  Miifouri 
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*  That  Stile  paflcd    an  Ail  of  Aflombly  in    July    1792,  for    removing  all  the 
•bftru&ions  between  Hudfon's  river   and    lake  Ontario;   by  which  means,  when 
it  is  don;',  there  %\iil  be  an  inland  navigation,  taking  ius  various  courfes  ofne; 
t  >.  >  Ui.mi.ind  miles  in  extent. 
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to  form  any  decided  opinion  of  the  extent  oT  its  navigation. 
It  is  however  certain,  that  it  is  a  mote  powerful  ftream  than, 
the  Miffiffippi,  and  in  entering  that  river,  it  triumphantly 
rufhes  acrofs,  and  its  turbid  waters,  unmixed,  feem  to  difdain 
a  connection  fo  inferior.  From  the  beft  information  that  we 
have  been  able  to  colledf,  it  is  navigable  for  twelve  or  fifteen 
hundred  miles  above  its  mouth  without  obflruclion  ;  and  I 
think  it  is  not  unlikely,  that  in  fettling  the  country  towards 
its  fcource,  we  (hall  find  it  is  not  remote  from  the  fcources 
of  the  ftreams  running  into  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  that  a 
communication  may  be  opened  between  them  with  as  much 
eafe  as  between  the  Ohio  and  Potomack,  and  alto  between  the 
fettlements  on  the  Miffiffippi  and  California.  This  circumftance 
is  the  more  likely  to  happen,  as  it  does  "not  appear  that  the  ridges 
of  hills  which  divide  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  ocean  from  the 
waters  of  the  Miffiffippi,  are  either  fo  high  or  fo  rugged  as  the 
Allegany  mountains. 

"  You  will  obferve,  that  as  far  as  this  immenfe  continent 
is  known,  the  courfes  and  extent  of  its  rivers  are  extremely 
favourable  to  communication  by  water  ;  a  circumftance  which  is 
highly  important,  whether  we  regard  it  in  a  facial  or  commercial 
point  of  view.  The  intercourfe  of  men  has  added  no  in- 
confiderable  luflre  to  the  polifh  of  manners,  and,  perhaps 
commerce  has  tended  more  to  civillize  and  embellifh  the  hu- 
man mind,  in  twro  centuries,  than  war  and  chivalry  would 
have  done  in  five. 

"  The  federal  government  regulating  every  thing  commer- 
cial, muft  be  productive  of  the  greatefl  harmony,  fo  that 
while  we  are  likely  to  live  in  the  regions  of  perpetual  peace 
our  felicity  will  receive  a  zeft  from  the  activity  and  variety 
of  our  trade.  We  fhall  pafs  through  the  Miffiffippi  to  the 
fea — up  the  Ohio  Monongahela  and  Cheat  rivers,  by  a 
fmall  portage,  into  the  Potomack,  which  will  bring  us  to 
the  Federal  city  on  the  line  of  Virginia  and  'Maryland— 
through  the  feveral  rivers  I  have  mentioned,  and  the  lakes 
to  New  York  and  Quebec — from  the  northern  lakes  to  the 
head  branches  of  the  rivers  which  run  into'  PIudion\s  bay 
into  the  Arctic  reigions — and  from  the  fources  of  the  Mif- 
fouri  into  the  great  fouth  fea,  Thus  in  the  center  of  the 
earth,  governing  by  the  laws  of  reafon  and  humanity,  we 
feem  calculated  to  become  at  once  the  emporium  and  protectors 
of  the  world. 
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"Frequent    rains  in   the    latter    end    of  the    autumn   produce 
floods   in    the  Ohio,   and  it  is  an  uncommon  feafon  when  one   of 
thoic  floods  does  not  happen  before  Chriftmas.      If  there  is  much 
froffcy    weather  in  the   upper    parts    of    the    country,   its    waters 
generally  remain  low  until  they  begin  to  thaw  :■   but,  if  the  river 
is  not  frozen  over,   which    is  not  very  common,   there  is  always 
water  fufficient  for  boats  of  any  fize  from    November  until  May, 
when  the  waters  generally  begin  to  fubfide  ;    and  by    the  middle 
of  June,   in  mod  feafons,   they  are  too  low    for  boats  above  forty 
tons,   and   theie  mud  be    flat-bottomed.      The    frod  feldom    con- 
tinues fo  long  as  the  middle  of  February,   and   immediately    upon 
»ts  breaking,    the  river    is  Hooded  ;     this  flood    may  in    a    degree 
fubfide,  but  for  no  length  of  time;  and  it  is  from  that  period  un- 
til May   that  the  boats    generally    come   down    the    river.      The 
di  dance  of  descending  is  in    propoition  to   the  height  of  the  wa- 
ter ;   but  the  average  di dance  is  about  eighty  miles  in  twenty-four 
hours,   and  from  fixty  to  one  hundred  are  the  extremes  ;   fo   that 
the   mean  time  of  going  in  a  flat-bottomed  boat  from  Pittfburg  to 
the    rapids,   is  between  eight    and  nine    days,   and  about    twenty 
days  more   to  New    Orleans  ;     which  will  make   a    paffage   from 
Pittfburg  to  that  place  nearly  a  month.       The  inundations  of  the 
MiOifTippi    commence    fomething  later  than  thofe  of    the    Ohio; 
but  it  is   very  certain  they   begin  in  March,   and  fubfide  in  July. 
This  is  the   mod  proper    time  to  afcend    the  river,   as   you  avoid 
the  fhoals,   have  finer  weather,  but  above  all,   when  the  water  is 
high  you  have  dronger  eddies  ;   and    with  taking  thefe  advantag- 
es,  and  with  dexterous  watermen,  you  may  proceed   fifty-miles  a 
'lay,    which  will  bring  you  back  to  the  rapids  of  the  Ohio  in  for- 
ty days,   making  a  large  allowance  for  contingencies. 

"The  articles  of  fugar  and  fait,  though  not  abfolutely  necefla- 
ricsof  life,  have  become,  from  habit,  fo  eilential,  that  I  doubt 
if  any  civilized  people  would  be  content  to  live  without  them. 
The  extenfive  climate  of  this  country,  I  believe,  is  no  where 
warm  enough  for  the  cultivation  of  the  iugar-cane  with  fuccefs  ; 
;md  to  import  it  would  be  too  expenfive  by  reafon  of  its  great 
weight  ;  but  nature  has  luperlcded  that  nccefiity  in  the  fupply 
of  the  fugar  maple-tree.  It  has  been  long  known  that  fugar 
could  be  made  from  the  juice  of  this  tree  ;  but  from  the  imperfect 
knowledge pf  the bufinefs  of  fugar-making,  the  famples  from  this 
liquid  were  iuch  as  promifed  no  great  expectations  in  future  expe- 
riments :  however,  the  necefiity  which  the  people  were  under 
of  making  it,  or  doing  without  fugar,  proved,  that  with  care 
md  proper  management,  it  could  be  made  equal  to  the  lined  fu- 
garsof  the  Weft-Indies  or  Brazil,     Some  famples  fhewn  to  a  fu- 
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gar  refiner  in  Philadelphia, which  aftonifhed  him,  produced  fever 
ral  inftrufclions  in  the  art,  which  occafioned  immediate  fuccefs, 
The  people  began  to  treat  the  fugar-trees  more  tenderly  :  and  in- 
stead of  chopping  a  large  gap  in  their  trunk,  as  had  always  been 
the  practice,  and  which  was  Sufficient  to  deftroy  a  lefs  tender  tree 
the  juice  was  found  to  ooze  as  effectually  from  an  incifion  made 
with  a  fcrew  auger  of  three  quarters  of  an  inch  diameter 
but  this  was  the  (mailed  of  all  the  improvements .  All 
the  means  made  ufe  of  in  the  Weft-Indies  for  the  perfection  of 
the  art  were  foon  afcertained  and  praftifed  :  fo  that  the  country  is 
^iot  only  equal  to  fupply  itfelf  with  fugar,  but  might  with  increafe 
of  hands,   fupply  the  inhabitants  of  the  globe. 

"  The  fugar  maple-tree  not  only  grows  in  the  greater!  abun- 
dance throughout  this  country  within  the  limits  I  have  mention- 
ed, but  it  is  known  to  be  the  hardier!,  and  the  mof!  difficult  to 
deftroy,  of  all  the  trees  in  our  forefts,  the  beech  not  excepted,  by 
the  planters,  who  have  a  method  of  chopping  or  girdling  the 
trunks  of  trees  about  one  foot  and  a  half  above  the  ground,  in 
order  to  kill  therm,  and  thereby  .they  prevent  their  crops  from 
being  {haded. 

;*  It  is  known,  that  old  trees  produce  the  mod  and  the  richer! 
juice  ;  and  it  isalfo  known,  that  trees  which  have  been  uied  for 
years  are  better  than  frefh  trees.  It  is  a  common  remark,  that 
whenever  you  fee  a  black  tree  of  this  fort,  it  is  a  fure  fign  it  is  a 
rich  one.  The  blacknefs  proceeds  from  the  incifions  made  in 
the  bark  by  the  pecking  of  the]  parroquet9  and  other  birds,  in  the 
feafon  of  the  juice  rifing,  which  oozing  out,  dribbles  down  its 
fides,  and  ftains  the  bark,  which,  in  the  progreffion  of  time,  be- 
comes black. 

"  I  have  mentioned  thefe  particulars  with  a  view  to  prevent 
your  falling  into  the  general  error,  that  .the  refdurce  of  making 
fugar  from  the  maple  will  loon  be  deflroyed  from  the  very  nature 
of  producingit;  believing,  as  many  do,  that  itis.impofiibleforthetree 
■  to  be  able  to  bear  the  annual  wounds  which  are  neceffary  to  be 
made  in  its  trunk  in  order  to  draw  off  the  juice:  and  that  a  few 
years  muft  neceffarily  extirpate  them;  now,  fo  far  from  there  be- 
ing any  danger  of  that,  experience  has  fhewn,  the  longer  that 
they  are  ufed  in  a  proper  manner,  the  more  plentiful  and  rich 
will  be  their  juice  to  a  certain  age  :  which  will  be  in  propor- 
tion to  the  life  of  thofe  trees.  No  exa£t  eftimation  can  be 
made  of  that  ;  but  I  conclude  their  decay  is  not  earlier  than  other 
trees. 

"  The  feafon  of  tapping  is  moftly  about  the  middle  of  February 
jn  JCentucky  ;  but  not  until  the  latter  end  of   the  month,  about 
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Pittfburg  in  the  remote  parts  of  Pennfylvania,  on  the  headb ranches  of 
the  Sufquehanna,  and  Delaware,  and  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
Froftv  mornings  and  bright  funfhine  are  necelfary  to  produce 
copious  exudations.  The  feafon  continues  in  this  climate  about 
fix  weeks,  when  the  juice  is  found  to  be  too  thin  and  poor  to 
make  fuga/  ;  but  it  is  flill  capable  of  making  molaffes.  fpirits  by 
diftillation,   vinegar,  and  an  agreeable  table  beer. 

"  The  bufinefs  of  fugar-making  is  moftly  managed  by  women, 
and  boys  ;  the  men  generally  having  nothing  more  to  do  with  it 
than  to  tap  the  trees,  prepare  the  fheds,  and  different  apparatus,, 
So  that  our  agricultural  employments  are  very  little  obftrueted  by 
this  bufinefs,  which  produces  fo  important  an  article  for  domeftic 
ufes.  The  perfection  to  which  we  have  brought  our  fugars  has 
induced  many  people  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  States  of  New- 
York  and  Pennfylvania  to  make  a  bufinefs  of  it  during  the  feafon 
of  the  juice  running  ;  and  confiderable  quantities  have  been  fant 
to  the  markets  of  Philadelphia  and  York,  not  inferior  to  the  be  ft 
clayed  French  and  Spanifh  fugars. 

"  The  fait  fprings  that  have  been  found  in  the  (ingle  State  of 
Kentucky,  under  proper  management,  would  be  fufEcient  to 
produce  fait  for  ail  the  inhabitants  which  the  weftern  country 
fupport.  There  are  at  lead  twelve  of  thofe  fprinps  be- 
l  i  Great  Sandy  and  Cumberland  ;    the  principal  of  which  are 

1  =  uj  rand  lower  blue  licks,  on  Licking  creek  ;  one  on  the 
Great-bone  creelt  ;  one  on  Drinnon's  lick  creek,  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kentucky  ;  and  Bullies  lick, 
on  Salt  river,  twenty  miles  from  the  rapids  of  the  Ohio.  This 
fpring  is  the  firft  that  was  woiked  in  the  country.  The  firft 
eflays  in  this  bufinefs  were  alfo  imperfeft,  which,  however,  pro- 
ceeded more  from  poverty  than  ignorance.  The  great  principle 
by  which  the  faline  particles  are  chryftallized,  is  univerfally 
known  to  be  by  the  evaporation  of  the  humid  ;  and  the  greater 
the  fuperficial  furface  of  that  evaporation,  the  more  rapidly  the 
chryftals  will  form.  Rut  the  firft  fettlers  could  not  procure  fait 
pans,  and  were  obliged  to  u{e  as  a  fubftitute  the  pots  and  kettles 
tin  y  had  brought  out  for  domeftic  purpofes. 

Such  was  the  commencement  of  making  fait  in  this  country  ; 
which,  from  its  fcarcity  and  high  price,  in  fome  meafure  diicou- 
d  the  Settlement  of  the  country.  However,  the  great  improve- 
ments fince  that  aera  have  done  away  all  thofe  fears,  and  fait  is 
now  manufadured  in  plenty,  and  fold  cheap. 
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(i  The  water  is  by  no  means  fo  flrong  as  fea  water.  It  re- 
quires nearly  four  hundred  gallons  to  make  one  bufhel  of  fait, 
which  is  more  by  one  half  than  would  be  wanted  of  le*  water 
to  produce  that  quantity. 

"  The   water    is    not    collected  immediately    from  the    fpring„ 
An    area   of  from    five  to  ten  acres  round  thole  fprings  is  found 
to   be    impregnated   with   this    mineral,   fo  that  by  digging  wells 
in  any  part   of  that    fpace    fait    water    is    difcovered.      From  this 
circumdance    I    am    of   opinion,    that    by   digging    pits  a  body  of 
earth   would    be    found    ftrongly    impregnated    with    fait,   from 
which    the   faline    particles    might    be  more  eafily  feparated  than 
from  water ;   and  it   is    certain,   that    if    the    water    receives    its 
particles  of  fait  from  the  earth  that  it  paries  through,    fuch  earth 
Mft    contain   a    large  proportion  of  fait,   otherwife  the  ftrength 
of    the    water   would    not   be  fo  confiderable.      However  it  will 
require    fome    time    to   determine   this  matter,   as  the  infancy  of 
our  country  will  not  permit  us  to  fpecuiate  too  largely  in  experi- 
ments that  would  be  attended   with  heavy    expenfes,   were    they 
not  to  prove  fuccefsful. 

u  Salt  fprings  have  been  found  in  every  part  of  the  weflern 
Country,  which  has  been  well  explored,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  time  will  prove  every  part  of  it  is  well  fupplied  with  them. 
The  manner  by  which  they  are  moftly  found  in  uninhabited  places? 
is  by  the  large  buffalo  roads  which  lead  to  them.  Whenever 
the  ramification  of  thofe  roads  begin  to  concenter,  it  is  almoil  an 
infallible  figm  that  a  fait  lick  is  near.  Thole  animals  reibrtinn; 
to  them  throughout  the  temperate  part  of  the  year  for  the  benefit 
.of  the  fait,  make  large  roads,  which  leading  from  the  lick? 
branch  different  ways  into  the  country. 

££  We  have  various  other  minerals,  fuch  as  iron,  which  is  the 
moft  ufeful,  copper,  lead,  fulphur,  nitre,  &c.  &c.  Iron  ore 
is  found  in  great  plenty  upon  the  northern  branches  of  Licking 
creek,  and  likewife  upon  the  waters  of  Green  river.  A  lead. 
mine  has  been  worked  many  years  with  confiderable  profit, 
which  lies  in  the  country  of  Montgomery,  upon  the  waters  of 
the  Great  Kanhawa.  There  is  another  between  the  Cumberland 
and  TennefTee  rivers,  laid  to  be  veiy  valuable,  and  its  ore  rnoie 
pure  than  any  other  which  has  been  difcovered  in  America. 
But  the  lead  mine  on  the  MiiTifiippi  mull  prove  inexhauftiblc 
It  extends  from  the  mouth  of  Rock  river  more  than  one  hun- 
dred miles  upwards.  Befides  theie,  there  are  feveral  others^ 
fome  of  which  lie  on  the  Spanim  fide  of  the  Mifhffippi,  and 
have  been  uied  for  years  pa  If.  Copper  mines  have  been  difco- 
vered in  feveral  places,   but  the  mine  on  the  Wabafh  is,  perhaps 
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the  richeft  vein  of  native  Copper  in  the  bowels  of  the  whole 
earth  :  and  no'  doubt  willfj-ender  all  the  others  of  little  or  no 
value.  Sulphur  is  found  in  feveral  places  in  abundance  ;  and 
nitre  is  made  from  earth  which  is  collected  from  caves  and  other 
places  to  which  the  wet  has  not  penetrated.  The  making  this 
l'alt,  in  this  country,  is  fo  common,  that  many  of  the  fettlerS 
manufacture  their  own  gunpowder.  This  earth  is  discovered  in 
greater  plenty  on  the  waters  of  Green  river,  than  it  is  in  any 
other  part  of  Kentucky  ;  but  perhaps  ftill  farther  Southward  it 
will  be  found  in  greater  plenty.  However,  it  is  fo  common  in 
every  part  of  the  country,  that  it  might  be  made  a  confiderable 
article  for  exportation.  I  have  heard  of  black  lead  mines  upon 
the  head  waters  of  the  Kentucky,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to 
procure  any  certain  information  refpecting  them.  But  I  fhould 
conceive  that  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  when  the  country, 
and  particularly  the  mountainous  parts  of  it,  are  well  exploied, 
all  the  ufeful  minerals  will  be  found  in  abundance. 

u  I  have  already  mentioned  the  coal  mines  in  the  upper  parts 
of  the  Ohio  country  ;  befides  which  there  are  great  quantities 
of  coal  upon  the  upper  branches  of  the  MifTiflippi.  It  is  parti- 
cularly favourable  that  this  mineral  lies  at  the  heads  of  our 
larger  rivers,  as  it  can  be  fent  down  with  the  greateft  facility  > 
and  it  is  very  certain  that  the  great  body  of  it,  which 
tire  Ohio  country  alone  contains,  is  equal  to  anfwer  all  the 
purpofes  for  which  it  may  be  wanted  throughout  this  extenfive 
empire. 

"  Though  the  champaign  part  of  this  countrv  has  no  ftone  on 
its  furface,  yet  every  where  lime-Rone  is  found  from  fix  to 
fifteen  feet  below  it.  Mo  ft.  of  the  bottoms  of  our  rivulets  and 
ftreams  are  paved  with  this  ftone.  It  is  very  eafily  calcined, 
when  it  becomes  excellent  lime.  It  is  alfo  convenient  for  build- 
ing, by  rej Ton  of  its  peculiar  fmoothnefs.  and  the  eafe  with 
which  it  may  be  woiked  into  any  form.  Befides  this  ftone, 
which  is  the  mo  ft  common,  every  other  kind  of  ftone  is  found 
that  is  cither  ufeful  or  ornamental  ;  fuch  as  flint,  grindftone,  and 
millftones,  of  a  very  good  quality,  which  have  been  reckoned 
equal  to  French  burrs.  There  is  the  greateft  plenty  of  marble 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Kentucky,  particularly  at  Lecfburgh. 
1  have  not  fcen  any  that  has  been  polifhcd  ;  but  judges  in  that 
bufinefs  give  us  the  moll  flattering  ideas  of  its  quality. 

"  Clay  is  very  common  in  every  part  of  this  countrv  which 
is  proper  for  bricks;  and  there  is  a  fuperior  kind  on  the  Beech 
fork  of  Salt   river,   which  no  doubt  might  be  manufactured  intQ 
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good  porcelain.  Carver  has  mentioned  a  clay  of  this  fort  that 
he  (aw  above  St.  Anthony's  falls.  Marl,  chalk,  gypfum,  and 
ocres,    are  found  in  various  parts. 

"  With  refpecl:  to  climate  in  Kentucky  you  experience  a 
greater  temperature  of  air  than  in  any  country  in  which  I  ever 
travelled,  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  ieldom  falling  below  35 
degrees  in  winter,  nor  rifmg  above  80  in  fummer.  The  ap- 
proach of  the  feafons  is  gradual.  The  fummer  continues  moftly 
to  the  middle  of  October.  The  autumn,  or  mild  weather,  gene- 
rally continues  until  Chriflmas,,  when  we  have  fome  cold  and 
froft  until  February,  when  fpring  approaches,  and  by  the  begin- 
ning of  March  feveral  fhrubs  and  trees  begin  to  fhoot  forth  their 
buds  ,  by  the  middle  of  the  month,  the  buck-eye  or  horfe-<hef~ 
nut  is  clad  in  its  fummer's  livery  ;  and  by  the  middle  of  April 
the  foliage  of  the  forefls  is  completely  expanded ,  which  is  a 
fortnight  earlier  than  the  leaves  are  fhot  in  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land. Cumberland  is  proportionally  more  temperate  than  North- 
Carolina,  as  Kentucky  is  than  Virginia," 
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SITUATION,  EXTENT,  AND  BOUNDARIES. 
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A  HIS  State  is  fituated  between  350  50',  and  360  30'  north 
latitude,  and  i°  and  b®  30'  weft-longitude  from  Philadelphia. 
Its  length  is  about  three  hundred  miles,  and  its  breadth  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  ;  it  therefore  contains  about  thirty-four  thoufand 
fquare  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north,  by  Virginia  ;  on  the 
eafi,  by  the  Atlantic  ocean  ;  on  the  fouth,  by  South-Carolina  and 
Georgia  ;  and  on  the  weft,  by  a  chain  of  mountains  a  few  miles 
to  the  weftward  of  the  Great  Appalachian  mountains.  This 
chain  of  mountains,  taking  the  whole  for  a  part,  has  occafionally 
been  called  the  Great  Iron  mountain.  All  that  vaft  country 
which  lies  on  the  weft  of  the  Iron  mountain,  was  furrendered  to 
the  United  States  by  the  State  of  North-Carolina  in  the  year 
1-789.  It  has  fmce  been  erefted  into  a  feparate  government^ 
commonly  called  the  Territory  South  of  Ohio,  or  the  TennevTee; 
government. 

The  charter  limits  of  North-Carolina  were  a  line,  beginning 
on  the  fea  fide,  at  a  cedar  flake,  at  or  near  the  mouth  of  a  little 
river  on  the  fouthern  extremity  of  Brunfwick  county,  and 
running  thence  a  north-weft  courfe  through  the  boundary-houfe, 
in  latitude  33**  56'  to  latitude  350,  and  en  that  parallel  weft  as 
far  as  is  mentioned  in  the  charter  of  King  Charles  II.  to  the 
original  proprietors  of  Carolina,  viz,  to  the  South  Sea.  Their 
northern  line  begins  on  the  lea  coaft  in  latitude  36°  30',  and 
runs  due  weft  to  the  termination  of  the  fouthern  line.  This 
line  (hikes  the  MiiliiTippi  fifteen  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Ohio.  Thefe  limits  were  ascertained  and  confirmed  agreeably 
to  an  order  of  George  II.  in  council.  Great-Britain,  by  the 
treaty  of  1763,  which  was  made  with  France  and  Spain,  fur. 
rendered  her  claim  to  all  the  territory  weftward  of  the  Mi  01  flip  pi ; 
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and  thofe  nations,  by  the  fame  treaty,  granted  to  Great-Britain 
the  free  navigation  of  the  Mifliflippi.  By  the  treaty  of  1783, between 
Spain  and  Great-Britain,  his  Catholic  Majeftyexprefsly  confirms  the 
former  treaty  of  1763,  except  fuch  Darts  as  are  there  excepted;  con- 
fequently  he  confirms  to  Great-Britain  the  navigation  of  the  Mif- 
fiflippi  ;  and  Great-Britain,  on  her  part,  yields  to  the  United 
States  her  entire  right  to  the  navigation  of  the  fame  river.,  But 
fince  Spain  now  claims  the  exclufive  navigation  of  the  MiffHiippi, 
which  flic  had  formerly  Surrendered,  it  is  very  probable  that  the 
United  States  to  whom  North-Carolina  has  ceded  her  wefterri 
territory,  may,  claim  the  lands  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  MiflifTippi, 
which  were  within  the  original  charter  bounds  of  that  State. 


CLIMATE. 

The  weftem  hilly  parts  of  this  State  are  as  healthy  as  any  of 
the  United  States.  The  country  is  fertile,  full  of  fprings  and  ri- 
vulets of  pure  water.  The  air  is  ferene  a  great  part  of  the  year  and 
the  inhabitants  live  to  old  age,  which  cannot  fo  generally  be  faid 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  flat  country.  Though  the  days  in  Cum- 
mer are  extremely  hot,  the  nights  are  cool  and  refreshing.  Au- 
tumn is  very  pleafant,  both  in  regard  to  the  temperature  and  fe- 
reivity  of  the  weather,  and  the  richnefs  and  variety  of  the  vegeta- 
ble productions  which  the  feafon  affords.  The  winters  are  {o 
mild  in  fome  years,  that  autumn  may  be  faid  to  continue  til[ 
fpring.  Wheat  harveft  is  in  the  beginning  of  June,  and  that  of 
Indian  corn  early  in  September. 

In  the  flat  country,  near  the  fea  coaft,  the  inhabitants,  during 
the  fummer  and  autumn,  are  fubject  to  intermitting  fevers,  which 
often  prove  fatal,  as  bilious  or  nervous  fymptoms  prevail.  Thefe 
fevers  are  feldom  immediately  dangerous  to  the  natives  who  are 
temperate,  or  to  ftrangers  who  are  prudent.  They,  however,  if 
fuffered  to  continue  for  any  length  of  time,  bring  on  other  disor- 
ders, which  greatly  impair  the  natural  vigour  of  the  mind,  debili- 
tate the  conftitution,  and  terminate  in  death.  The  countenances 
of  the  inhabitants  during  thefe  feafons  have  generally  a  pale  yel- 
lowifh  cad,  occafioned  by  the  prevalence  of  bilious  fymptoms. 
They  have  very  little  of  the  bloom  and  frefhnefs  of  the  people  in 
the  northern  States. 

It  has  been  obferved  that  more  of  the  inhabitants,  of  the  m  en 
especially,  die  during  the  winter  by  pleuriiies  and  peripneumo- 
nies,  than  during  the  warm  months  by  bilious  complaints.  Thefe 
pleurifies  are  brought  on  by  intemperance,  and  by  an    imprudent 
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expofure  to  the  weather.  Were  the  inhabitants  cautious  and 
prudent  in  thefc  refpe£b,  it  is  alledged  by  their  phyficians,  that 
they  mipht  in  general  clcapc  the  danger  of  thefe  fatal  diieales,, 
The  u!e  of  flannel  next  to  the  ikin  during  the  winter  is  reckoned 
an  excellent    preventative    of   the   difeafes    incident    to  this  cli- 
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North-Carolina,  in  its  whole  width,  for  fixty  miles  from  the  feaT 
is  a  dead  level.  A  great  proportion  of  this  traft  lies  in  foreft,  and 
is  barren.  In  all  the  champaign  country,  marine  productions  are 
found  by  digging  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  below  the  furface 
of  the  ground.  The  fea  coaft,  the  founds,  inlets,  and  the  low- 
er parts  of  the  rivers  have  uniformly  a  muddy,  loft  bottom. 
Sixty  or  eighty  miles  from  the  fea,  the  country  riles  into  hills  and 
mountains. 

The  feveral  rivers  in  this  State  are  the  Chowan,  formed  by  the 
confluence  of  the  Meherrin,   Nottaway,  and  black  rivers  ;  all    ot 
which  rile  in  Virginia.      It  falls  into  the  north-weft  corner  of  Al- 
bemarle found,  and  is  three  miles  wide   at  its  mouth,  but  narrows 
la  It  as  you  alcend  it. 

The  Roanoke,  a  long  rapid  river,  formed  by  Staunton  river, 
which  riles  in  Virginia,  and  Dan  river,  which  riles  in  South- 
Carolina.  The  low  lands  on  this  river,  are  fubjecl  to  inundati- 
ons. It  is  navigable  only  for  fhallops,  nor  for  thefe,  but  about 
fixty  or  feventy  miles,  on  account  of  falls,  which  in  a  great  mea- 
lure  obftru£t  the  water  communication  with  the  back  country. 
It  empties,  by  feveral  mouths,  into  the  fouth  weft  end  of  Albe- 
marle found-.  The  planters  on  the  banks  of  this  river  are  fuppofed 
to  be  the  wealthicft  in  North-Carolina.  One  of  them  it  is  fuid, 
fa  ifes  about  three  thoufand  barrels  of  corn,  and  four  thou  fan  d 
bufhclb  of  peas,   annually. 

The   Cufhai   is    a    imall  river,  which   empties   into  Albemarle 
found,  between  the  Chowan  and  the  Roanoke. 

Pamlico,  or  Tar,  a.  river  which  opens  into  Pamlico  found  ;  its 
courlc  is  from  north-weft  to  fouth-ea ft.  It  is  navigable  for  veifels 
drawing  nine  feet  water  to  the  town  of  Wafhington,  about  forty 
miles  from  iu  mouth;  and  for  fcows  or  flats,  carrying  thirty  orfortv 
hogfbeads,  fiftj  miles  farther  to  the  town  of  Tarborough.  Beyond 
this  place  the  liver  is  incotifrderable,  and  is  not  navigable. 

The  .1  river   which  empties  into   Pamlico  found   below 

-ii.  ;  it  is  navii-.ible  for  lea  veiled  about  twelve  miles  above 
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die  town  of  Newbern  ;  for  fcows  fifty  miles  •  and   for  fmall  boats 
two  hundred  miles. 

The  Trent  river,  from  the  fouth-weft,  which  falls  into  the 
Neus  at  Newbern,  is  navigable  for  fea  veffels  about  twelve  miles 
above  the  town,  and  for  boats  thirty. 

There  are  feveral  other  rivers  of  lefs  n.ote,  among  which  are 
the  Pafcjuotank,  Perquimins,  Little  river,  Alligator,  Sic.  which 
difcharge  themfelves  into  Albemarle  found.  All  the  rivers  in 
North-Carolina,  and,  it  may  be  added,  in  South-.Carolina 
Georgia,  and  the  Floridas,  which  empty  into  the  Atlantic  ocean 
are  navigable  by  any  veffel  that  can  pafs  the  bar  at  their  mouth. 
While  the  water  courfes  continue  wide  enough  for  veffels  to  turn 
round,  there  is  generally  a  fufficient  depth  of  water  for  them  to 
proceed. 

Cape  Fear,  more  properly  Clarendon  river,  opens  into  the  fea 
at  cape  Fear,  in  about  latitude  330  45'.  As  you  afcend  it,  you 
pafs  Brunfwick  on  the  left,"  and  Wilmington  on  the  rip-fit. 
The  river  then  divides  into  north-eaft  and  north-weft  branches 
as  they  are  called.  It  is  navigable  for  large  veffels  to  Wilmington, 
and  for  boats  to  Fayetteville,  near  ninety  miles  farther.  This 
river  affords  the  beft  navigation  in  North-Carolina.  Yadkin  riv- 
er rifes  in  this  State,  and  running  fouth-eaftwardly,  croffes  into 
South-Carolina,  where  it  takes  the  name  of  Pedee,  and  paries  to 
the  fea  below  George-town. 

The  rivers  of  this  State  would  be  much  more  valuable  were 
it  not  that  they  are  barred  at  their  mouths.  This  circumftance 
and  the  coafl  furnifhing  no  good  harbours,  will  prevent  the  State 
from  building  large  fhips,  for  which  they  have  an  abundance  of 
excellent  timber.  Several  caufes  have  been  afligned  for  all  the 
harbours  and  rivers  being  barred,  fouth  of  the  Chefapeak.  Some 
fuppofe  the  bars  are  formed  by  the  current  of  the' long  rivers 
throwing  up  the  fands,  where  their  rapidity  terminates  j  others 
with  more  probability  lay,  that  a  bank  is  thrown  up  by  the  aulf 
ftream,  which  runs  near  thefe  fhorcs. 

The  banks  of  the  rivers  in  this,  and  the  other  neighbouring- 
States,  often  overflow  after  great  rains,  which  does  much  damage 
to  the  plantations.  A  gentleman  on  the  fpot  afferts,  that  he  has 
fcen  the  water  thirty  feet  below  the  banks  of  the  river,  juft  after 
t  had  been  ten  feet  above  them.  This  is  owing  to  the  narrownefs 
>f  the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  which  ck>  not  afford  a  fufHcient  chan- 
isl  for  the  waters,  accumulating  every  mile,  to  difcharge  them* 
elves  into  the  ocean, 
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Pamlico  found  is  a  kind  of  lake  or  inland  fea,  from  ten  to  twen- 
ty miles  broad,  and  nearly  one  hundred  miles  in  length. 
It  is  feparated  from  the  fea,  in  its  whole  length,  by  a  beach 
of  land  hardly  a  mile  wide,  generally  covered  with  (mall  trees 
or  bufhes.  Through  this  bark  are  feveral  fmall  inlets  by 
which  boats  may  pal's.  But  Ocrecok  inlet  is  the  only  one 
that  will  admit  veflcls  of  burthen  into  the  diihicls  of  Eden- 
ton  and  Ncwbern.  This  inlent  is  in  latitude  35°  io',  and 
opens  into  Pamlico  found  between  Ocrecok  ifiand  and  Core- 
bank;  the  land  on  the  north  is  called  Ocrecok;  on  the 
fouth  Portfmouth.  A  bar  of  hard  land  crolfes  this  inlet,  on 
winch,  at  low  tide,  there  is  fourteen  feet  water.  Six  miles 
within  this  bar  is  a  hard  fand  fhoal,  called  the  Swam,  ly- 
in?  acrofs  the  channel.  On  each  fide  of  the  channel  are  dan- 
gcrous  fhoals,  lometimes  dry.  There  is  from  eight  to  nine 
feet  water  at  full  tide,  according  to  the  winds  on  the  Swafh. 
Common  tides  rife  eighteen  inches  on  the  bars  and  ten  on 
the  Swafh,  Between  the  bar  and  the  Swafh  is  good  anchor- 
ing ground,  called  the  Upper  and  Lower  anchorages.  Ships 
drawing  ten  feet  water  do  not  come  farther  than  the  firii 
anchorage,  till  lightened.  Few  mariners,  though  acquainted 
with  the  inlets,  choofe  to  bring  in  their  own  vcJTels,  as  the 
bar  often  fhifts  during  their  abfence  on  a  voyage.  North  of 
Pamlico  found,  and  communicating  with  it,  is  Albemarle  found 
fixty  miles  in  length,  and  from  eight  to  twelve  in  breadth. 

Cere  found  lies  fouth  of  Pamlico,  and  communicates  with 
it.  Thefe  founds  are  fo  large  when  compared  with  their  inlets 
from  the  fea,  that  no  tide  can  be  perceived  in  any  of  the  rivers 
which  empty  into  them,  nor  is  the  water  fait  even  in  the  mouths 
of  thele  rivers. 

Cape  Ilatteras  is  in  latitude  350  ir'0  At  the  time  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh's  approaching  the  American  Ovrcs.  the  ftioals. 
in  the  vicinity  of  Ilatteras  were  found  to  be  extremely  dan. 
gerous,  and  no  veflcls  in  that  latitude  ventured  wuhin  feven 
leagues  of  the  land.  From  a  furvcy  of  the  ancient  drafts  of  this 
pait  of  the  coafl:  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  the  fears  oi'  former 
navigators  were  not  without  foundation,  as  thefe  fhoals  are  laid 
down  very  luge  in  extent,  and  in  many  places  covered  with  not 
more  than  five  or  fix  feet  water,  at  a  great  diftance  from  th< 
land. 

The   conftant   experience    of  the  coafting  trade  of  the    U: 
States  demonftrates,  cither  thai  the  ancient  drafts  were  purpof 
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faifiiied  in  order  to  deter  feamert  from  venturing  too  near  a  coaft9 
•with  which  they  had  as  yet  a  very  {lender  acquaintance,  or  which 
%$  the  moji  probable.,  that  by  the  ftrong  currents  hereabouts,  which 
are  only  counter  currents  of  the  gulph  ftream,  the  lands,  which 
were  originally  heaped  up  in  this  part  of  the  ocean  by  lome 
ancient  convulfion  of  nature,  have  been  gradually  wearing 
away,  and  diminifhing  to  what  we  find  them  to  be  at  this 
time. 

At  prefent  the  out  fhoals,  which  lie  about  fourteen  miles 
fouth-weft  of  the  cape,  are  but  of  live  or  fix  acres  extent,  and 
where  they  are  really  dangerous  to  velfels  of  moderate  draught, 
not  more  than  half  that  number  ol  acres.  On  the  fhoaleft  part 
of  thefe  there  is,  at  low  water,  about  ten  feet,  and  here  at  times 
the  ocean  breaks  in  a  tremendous  manner,  ipouting,  as  it  were, 
to  the  clouds,  from  the  violent  agitations  ot  the  gulph  ftream,. 
which  touches  the  eaftefn  edge  of  the  banks,  from  whence  the 
declivity  is  fudden,  that  is  to  lay,  from  ten  fathoms  to  no  lound- 
ings.  On  the  fpot  abovementioned,  which  is  firm  land,  it  has 
been  the  lot  of  many  a  good  veifel,  in  a  gale  of  wind,  to  ftnke, 
and  go  to  pieces.  In  moderate  weather,  however,  thefe  fhoals 
may  be  palled  over,  if  neceffary,  at  lull  tide,  without  much 
danger,  by  veiTels  not  drawing  more  than  eight,  nine,  or  ten 
feet   water. 

From  this  bank,  which  was  formerly  of  vaft  extent,  and 
called  the  Full  Moon  Shoal,  a  ridge  runs  the  whole  diftance  to 
the  Cape,  about  a  north-weft  courie  :  this  ridge,  which  is  about 
half  a  mile  wide,  has  on  it  at  low  tide,  generally  ten,  eleven, 
and  twelve  feet  water,  with  gaps  at  equal  intervals  affordhn* 
good  channels  of  about  fifteen  or  iixteen  feet  water.  The  molt 
noted  of  thefe  channels,  and  moft  uied  by  coa fling  veilels,  is 
about  one  mile  and  a  half  from  the  land,  and  may  eaiily  be  known 
by  a  range  of  breakers  which  are  always  ieen  on  the  weft  fide, 
and  a  breaker  head  or  two  on  the  eaftern  fide,  which,  however 
are  not  lo  conftant,  only  appearing  when  the  iea  is  confiderably 
agitated.  This  channel  is  at  leaft  two  and  a  half  miles  wide,  and 
might  at  full  fea  be  fafcly  paffed  by  the  large  ft  fhips  :  theie  how. 
ever  rarely  attempt  it.  The  common  tides  fweli  about  fix  feet- 
and  always  come  from  the  fouth-eaft.  A  little  north  of  the  cape 
is  good  anchoring  in  four  or  five  fathoms,  and  with  the  wind  to 
the  weftward,  a  boat  may  land  in  iafety,  and  even  brin<7  oft  calks 
of  frejli  water,  plenty  of  which  is  to  be  found  every  where  on 
the  beach,  by  digging  afoot  or  two,  and  putting  a  barrel  into  thz 
jand. 
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Cape  Lookout  is  fouth  of  Cape  Hatteras,  oppofite  Core  founc% 
and  has  already  been  mentioned  as  having  had  an  excellent  har- 
bour, entirely  filled  up  with  land  fince  the  year  1777. 

Cape  Fear  is  remarkable  for  a  dangerous  fboal.  called  from 
its  form  the  Frying-pan.  This  fboal  lies  at  the  entrance  of  Cape 
Fear  river,  the  fouth  part  of  it,  fix  miles  from  Cape  Fear  pitch,, 
in  latitude  330    32'. 

There  are  in  this  State  two  fwamps,  that  have  obtained  the 
names  of  Great  and  Little  Diimal. 

Great  Difmal  is  on  the  dividing  line  between  Virginia  and 
North-Carolina.  It  is  chiefly  owned  by  two  companies,  The 
Virginia  company,  of  whom  the  Prefjdent  of  the  United  Spates 
is  one,  owns  one  hundred  thoufand  acres,  The  North-Carolina 
company  owns  forty  thoufand  acres.  In  the  midfl  of  this  Dif- 
mal there  is  a  lake  about  (even  miles  long,  called  Drummond's 
pond.  The  waters  of  which  in  rainy  feafons  difcharge  themfelve§ 
to  the  fouthward  into  the  Pafquotank,  and  to  the  north  and  eaft- 
ward  into  the  branches  of  the  Nanfemond,  Elizabeth  river  and 
a  river  which  runs  into  Currituck  found  ;  a  navigable  canal  is 
to  be  dug  from  the  head  of  the  Pafquotank  to  the  head  of  Eliza- 
beth river  in  Virginia  ;  the  di fiance  is  about  fourteen  miles 
This  canal  will  pafs  about  a  mile  to  the  eaflwarcl  of  Drummond's 
pond,  and  will  receive  water  from  that  lake  ;  to  pais  through 
the  lake  would  not  be  fafe  for  low-fided  vcflels.  The  company 
by  whom  this  canal  is  to  be  cut,  have  been  incorporated  bv  the 
concurring  laws  of  Virginia  and  North-Carolina,  In  Septem„ 
ber,  1791,  the  jfubfeription  was  nearly  full,  and  the  company 
chofc  their  directors,  and  other  officers.  By  this  canal  the 
exports  ox  Norfolk  mufl  be  greatly  increafed. 

Little  Difmal  is  in  Currituck  county  on  the  fouth  fide  of  Albe- 
marle  found.      This    Difmal   had  not  drawn    the  public  attention 
as   an   object    of  importance   before    the  end  of  the    late  war,  at 
which    tunc    it    was  chiefly   taken   up.      It   is    now    fuppofed    to 
contain    one    ot   the    moft   valuable   rice  eflates  in  America.     In 
the    mtdft    of    this    Difmal    there    is  a   lake  of  about  eleven  miles 
long,    and    feven    miles    broad.     In    the   year    1785.    and    1786. 
Jofiah      Collins,      Elq,    of     Edenton,    in    company  with    MeflVs. 
Allen  and  Dicfcinfon    of    that    place,   took  up  near    one  hundred 
thoufand  acres  of  land  round  the  lake,  for  the  purpoie  of  mak- 
a  navigable  canal    from  the  lake  to  the  head  of  Skuppernoiig 
liver;   (he    diftance    of    which    is    live    and    a   half  miles.      This 
il,  'twenty  feet  wide,    *»a's  (inifhed  in  1700,   and    the  company 
in    1  7Q 1    railed  above  one  hundred   and  twenty  acres  of  rice  on 
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the  margin.  The  natural  channel  by  which  the  lake  ufed  to 
tlifcharge  its  waters  is  now  flopped,  and  the  waters  pafs  off  by 
the  canal.  About  five  hundred  yards  from  the  lake,  the  com- 
pany have  erected  feveral  faw  mills.  The  water  in  the  lake 
is  higher  than  the  furface  of  the  ground  for  about  half  a  mile 
diftance  on  both  fides  of  the  canal  ;  whence  it  follows,  that  the 
company  can  at  any  time  lay  under  water  about  ten  thoufand  acres 
i>f  a  rich  fwamp,  which  proves  admirably  fitted  for  rice. 

SOIL,  PRODUCTIONS,  &c. 

On  the  banks  of  fome  of  the  rivers,  particularly  of  the 
Roanoke,  the  land  is  fertile  and  good,  interfperfed  through  the 
other  parts  are  glades  of  rich  fwamp,  and  ridges  of  oak  land  of  a 
black  fertile  foil. 

Wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  and  flax,  grow  well  in  the  back 
hilly  country.  Indian  corn  and  pulfe  of  all  kinds  in  all  parts. 
Ground  peas  lun  on  the  furface  of  the  earth,  and  are  covered 
by  hand  with  a  light  mould,  and  the  pods  grow  under  ground  ; 
they  are  eaten  raw  or  roafled,  and  tafle  much  like  an  hazle  nut* 
Cotton  and  hemp  are  alio  conftderably  cultivated  here,  and 
might  be  railed  in  much  greater  plenty.  The  cotton  is  planted 
yearly  :  the  ftalk  dies  with  the  froft.  The  labour  of  one  man 
will  produce  one  thoufand  pounds  in  the  feeds,  or  two  hundred 
and  fifty,  fit  for  manufacturing.  The  country  is  generally 
friendly  to  the  railing  of  (been,  which  yield  from  three  quarters 
of  a  pound  to  two  pounds  and  a  half  of  wool,  which  is  fhort 
and  not  very  fine. 

The  large  natural  growth  of  the  plains  in  the  low  country  is 
almoit  univerially  pitch  pine,  which  is  a  tall,  handfome  trees 
far  fuperior  to  the  pitch  pine  of  the  northern  States.  This  tree 
may  be  called  the  fbple  commodity  of  North-Carolina.  It  affords 
pitch,  tar,  turpentine,  and  various  kinds  of  lumber,  which 
together  conflitute  at  leaft  one  half  of  the  exports  of  this  State. 
This  pine  is  of  two  kinds,  the  common  and  the  long-leaved. 
The  latter  has  a  leaf  fhaped  like  other  pines,  but  is  nearly  half 
a  yard  in  length,  hanging  in  large  clufters.  No  country  pro- 
duces finer  white  and  red  oak  for  flaves.  The  fwamps  abound 
with  Cyprus  and  bay  trees.  The  latter  is  an  evergreen,  and  is 
food  for  the  cattle  in  the  winter.  The  leaves  are  fhaped  like 
thole  of  the  peach  tree,  but  larger.  The  nioft  common  kinds 
of  timber  in  the  back  country  are,  oak,  walnut,  and  pine.  A 
fpecies  of  oak  grows  in  the  moift,  fandy  foil,  called  black  jack^ 
It   feldom   grows  larger  than  eight   or   nine   inches  diameter.      It 
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is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  trees  in  the  low  country,  near 
the  Tea  coaft,  arc  loaded  with  vaft  quantities  of  a  long  fpecies 
of  mofs,  which,  by  abforbing  the  noxious  vapour  that  is  exhaled 
from  fhgnated  waters,  contributes  much,  it  is  fuppoled,  to  the 
healthinefs  of  the  climate.  This  hypothecs  is  confirmed  by  ex- 
perience, fince  it  is  commonly  obierved,  that  the  country  is 
much  Ms  healthy  for  a  few  years  after  having  been  cleared,  than 
while  in  a  (late  of  nature. 

The  mifsletoe  is  common  in  the  back  country.  This  is  a 
fhrub  which  differs  in  kind,  perhaps,  from  all  others.  It  never 
grows  out  of  the  earth,  but  on  the  tops  of  trees.  The  roots,  if 
thev  mav  be  io  called,  run  under  the  bark  of  the  tree,  and  incor. 
ire  with  the  wood.  It  is  an  evergreen,  refembling  the 
garden    box    wood. 

The  principal  wild  fruit  are  plums,  grapes,  ftrawberries, 
and  blackberries. 

The  country  is  generallv  covered  with  herbage  of  various 
kinds,  and  a  fpecies  of  wild  grafs.  It  abounds  with  medicinal 
plants  and  roots;  among  others  are  the  ginfeng  ;  Virginia  fnake 
root  ;  Seneca  fnake  root,  an  herb  of  the  emetic  kind,  like 
ipecacuana  ;  lion's  hearr,  which  is  a  fovereign  remedy  for  the 
bite  of  a  ferpent.  A  fpecies  of  the  fenfitive  plant  is  alfo  found 
here:  it  is  a  fort  of  brier,  the  flalk  of  which  dies  with  the  froft, 
but  the  root  lives  through  the  winter,  and  fhoots  again  in  the 
foring.  The  lighted  touch  of  a  leaf  c-.ufes  it  to  turn  and  clinff 
clofe  to  the  (talk.  Although  it  fo  eaiily  takes  the  alarm,  and 
apparently  fhrinks  from  danger,  in  the  fpace  of  two  minutes 
after  it  is  touched,  it  perfectly  recovers  its  former  fituation. 
The  mucipula  veneris  is  alfo  found  here.  The  rich  bottoms  are 
overgrown  with  canes  ;  the  leaves  are  preen  all  the  winter* 
and  afford  an  excellent  food  for  cattle;  they  are  of  a  fweetifh 
tallc,  like  the  flatks  of  green  corn,  which  they  in  many  refpefts 
refemble. 

There  is  a  long  ridge  of  lime-flone,  which,  extending  in  a 
fouth-wefterly  direction,  erodes  the  whole  State  of  North-Caro- 
lina. It  croffes  Dan  river  to  the  weftward  of  the  Sawro  towns, 
croffes  the  Yadkin  about  fifty  miles  north-weft  from  Salifburv 
and  thence  proceeds  by  the  way  of  King's  mountain  to  the 
fouthern    States.     No   lime-Hone  has  been  found  to  the  ca  ft  ward 

01  that  A  fpecies  of  rock  lias  been  found  in  feveral  places, 
«-l  which  lime  is  made,  which  is  obvioufiy  a  concretion  of  ma- 
rine  (hells.     The   State  is  t  raver  fed  nearly   in   the  fame  direction 

flratum  of  rocks   which  pafTcs  near  Warrenton.      It  is 
•  'ircc    worthy  pf  observation,   that   the  fprings  of  water 
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on  the  tibrtk-weii  fide  of  the  ridge  are  apt  to  fail  in  dry  feafons ; 
on  the  fouth-weft  fide  they  feldom  fail. 

The  river  Yadkin,  where  it  paries  Salifbury,  is  about  four 
hundred  yards  broad,  but  it  is  reduced,  between  two  hills, 
about  twenty  five  miles  to  the  fouthward  of  that  town,  to  the 
width  of  eighty  or  one  hundred  feet.  For  two  miles  it  is  narrow 
and  rapid,  but  the  moil  narrow  and  rapid  part  is  not  above  half 
*a  mile  in  length.  In  this  narrow  part,  fhad  are  caught  in  the 
fpring  of  the  year  by  hoop-nets,  in  the  eddies,  as  fail  as  the 
ftrongeft  men  are  able  to  throw  thern  out.  Perhaps  there  is  not 
in  the  United  States  a  more  eligible  fituation  for  a  large  manufac- 
turing town.  Boats  with  fo»:ty  or  fifty  hogfneads  may  pafs  eafiiy 
from  thefe  rapids  to  Georre-town. 

CIVIL     DIVISIONS. 

This  State  is  divided  into  eight  diftricts  which  are   fubdivided 
into  fifty-four  counties,  as  follows  ; 

DISTRICT       OF      EDENTON. 

Chowan,  Pafquotank,  Hertford, 

Currituck  Perquirnons,  Bertie. 

Camden,  Gates,  Tyrrel. 

DISTRICT     OF     WILMINGTON. 

New  Hanover,        Duplin,  Onflow. 

Brunfwick-,  Bladen, 

DISTRICT     OF     NEWBERN, 

Crav^T.ij  Johnfton,  Wayne, 

Beai^ort,  Pitt,  Hyde, 

Carteret,  Dobbs,  Jones. 

Thef'-  three  diflrict.s    are  on  the  fea-coaft,  extending  from  the 
V  ir?ju _iia  line  fouthward,   to  South-Carolina. 

DISTRICT     OF       HALIFAX. 

Halifax,  Edgecombe,  Franklin, 

Northampton,         Warren,  Nafh. 

Martin, 

DISTRICT     OF     HILLSBOROUGH. 


Orange, 

Granville, 

Wake, 

Chatham, 

Cafwell, 

Randol 

Vol.  HI. 
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DISTRICT     OF     SALISBURY. 

Rowan,  Iredell,  Stokes, 

Mecklenburgh,       Surry,  Guilford, 

Rockingham,  Montgomery. 

DISTRICT     OF     MORGAN, 

Burke,  Lincoln,  Wilkes, 

Kuthford. 

DISTEICT     OF     FAYETTE. 

Cumberland,  Richmond,  Samplbn, 

Moore,  Robifon,  Anion. 

Thefe  five  diflricls,  beginning  on  the  Virginia  line,  cover  the 
whole  State  well  of  the  three  maritime  diflricls  before  mention- 
ed ;  and  the  greater  part  of  them  extend  quite  acrols  the  Stati 
from  north  to  louth. 

CHIEF    TOWNS. 

Newbern,  Edenton,  Wilmington,  Halifax,  Hillfborough,  Salif- 
bury,  and  Fayetteville,  each  in   their  turns  have  been  the  feat  of 
the   General  AfTembly.      At   prefent  they  have   no  capital.      Ac- 
cording to  the    conflitution  of  this  State,   the    General  aflemblies 
arc  to  meet  at  any  place  they  think  fit  on  their  own  adjournments. 
The  effecl  of  this  power  was  fuch  as  might  be  ex  peeled,  in  a  flate 
where  there  is  no  very  large  city  or  town  nearly  central  ;     it  was 
the  fourceof  conflant    intrigue   and  difquietude.      The  Affembly 
feldom  fat    twice  in    fucceflion  in  the    fame  place.      The    public 
officers    were    fcattered  over    every    part  of  th»    country.      You 
could  feldom  vifit  the  governor,   the  fecretary,   the    treafurer,   or 
the  comptroller,   in  lefs  riding  than  two  or  three    hundred  miles. 
Hence    records  were    loft,   accounts    were  badly    kept,   and    the 
State  from  that  fingle    misfortune,   is  fuppofed  to  have  lots  more 
than  a  million  of  dollars.    It  was  equally  clear  toall  parties  that  the 
government  fhould  not  be  itenirant,   and  the    convention  which 
met  in  the  year  1788,   to  confider  of  the  new  federal  conflitution 
according  to  their  inflructions,   took  this   part  of  their  own   con- 
flitution  into   their  confideretion,   and  by   a   very  fmall   majority 
refolved  that  the  feat  of  government  fhouldbehxedatiome  place  to     \ 
be  agreed  on  by  commilhoner?,  within  ten  miles  of  Wrake  court - 
houfe.      This  is  a  healthy  and  central  fituation.   But  an  act  of  the 
lcgiflature  became  neceffary  to  give  effect  to  this  ordinance,  and  m 
fubfequcrit  afTembhcS;,  there  has  been  generally  a  ftmilar  majority. 
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that  is  to  fay,  a  majority  of  one  or  two  to  oppofe  the  ordinance. 
The  profits  that  might, arife  to  a  few  publicans  and  fhopkeepers 
pt  fome  other  town  in  which  the  AfTembly  might  meet,  occafion- 
edmore  activity  and  procured  more  votes  than  the  patriotic  defire 
of  terminating  difputes  and  fe curing  a  quiet,  orderly,  and  good 
government.  For  the  honour  of  reafon,  by  which  men  fhould 
be  goverened  rather  than  by  paffion,  it  is  to  be  wifhed  that  their 
legiflatures,  in  fimilar  circumflances,  had  not  acted  in  a  fimilar 
manner. 

The  General  AfTembly  of  the  State,  at  their  feffion  in  Decem- 
ber, 1791,  however,  patted  a  law  for  carrying  the  ordinance  into 
effect,  and  appropriated  ten  thoufand  pounds  towards  erecting 
public  buildings. 

N  E  W  3  E  R  W, 

Newbern  is  the  largefl  town  in  the  State.  It  (lands  on  a  flat, 
fandy  point  of  land,  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Neus 
on  the  north,  and  Trent  on  the  fouth.  Oppohte  the  town,  the 
Neus  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  the  Trent  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  wide.  The  town  contains  about  four  hundred  houfes,*  all 
built  of  wood,  excepting  the  ci  devant  palace,  the  church,the  jail  and 
two  dwelling  houfes,  which  are  of  brick.  The  palace  is  a  building 
erected  by  the  province  before  the  revolution,  and  was  formerly 
the  refidence  of  the  governors.  It  is  large  and  elegant,  two  {lo- 
ries high,  with  two  wings  for  offices,  a  little  advanced  in  front 
towards  the  town  ;  thefe  wings  are  connected  with  the  principal 
building  by  a  circular  arcade.  This  once  handfome  and  well-fur- 
nifhed  buildings  is  now  much  out  of  repair,  One  of  the  halls  is 
now  ufed  for  a  dancing,  and  the  other  for  a  fchool-room  ;  which 
are  the  only  prefent  ufes  of  this  palace.  The  arms  of  the  king  of 
Great  Britain  flill  appear  in  a  pediment  in  front  of  the  building. 
The  Epifcopal  church  is  a  fmall  brick  building,  with  a  bell.  It 
is  the  only  houfe  for  public  worfhip  in  the  place.  A  rum  diflil- 
lery  has  lately  been  erected  in  this  town.  It  is  the  county  town 
of  Cravan  county,  and  has  a  court-houfe  and  gaol.  The  court - 
houfe  is  raifed  on  brick  arches  fo  as  to  render  the  lower  part  55 
convenient  market-place  ;  but  the  principal  marketing  is  don§ 
with  the  people  in  their  canoes  and  boats  at  the  river  fide, 

EDENTON. 

Edentonis  (ituated  on  the  north  fide  of  Albemarle  found;  and 
has  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  indifferent   wood  houfes,  and    a 

*  la  September,    1791,  near  one  third  part  of  thi$  town  was  confumed  by  fire* 
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few  handfome  buildings.  It  has  a  brick  church  for  Epifcopalians. 
which  for  many  years  has  been  much  neglected,  and  ierves 
only  to  (hew  that  the  people  once  had  a  regard,  at  lea  ft,  for  tire 
externals  of  religion.  Its  local  fituation  is  advantageous  for  trade 
but  not  lor  health.  It  is  the  county  town  of  Chowan  county, 
and  has  a  court-houfe  and  gaol.  In  or  near  the  town  lived  the 
proprietary,  and  the  firft  of  the  royal  governors, 

WILMINGTON, 

Wilmington  is  a  town  of  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  houles, 
fituated  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  eaitern  branch  of  Cape  Fear  or 
Clarendon  river,  thirty-four  miles  from  the  fea.  The  courfe  of 
the  river,  as  it  paffes  by  the  town  is  from  north  to  louth,  and  is 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  wide, 

In  1786  a  fire  broke  out,  (uppoied  to  have  been  kindled  by 
the  negroes,  and  confumed  about  twenty-five  or  thirty  houfes* 
The  town  is  rebuilding  flowly. 

HILLSBOROUGH, 

Hillfborough  is  an  inland  town,  fituated  in  a  high,  healthy, 
and  fertile  country,  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  north-weli 
from  Newbern.       It  is  fettled  by  about  fixty  or  leventy  families, 

SALISBURY. 

S.lifbury  is  agreeably  fituated,  about  five  miles  from  Yadkin 
river,  and  contains  about  ninety  dwelling  houfes, 

HALIFAX. 

Halifax  is  a  neat  little  town  ;  it  /lands  on  the  weftern  bank  of 
the  Roanoke,  about  fix  miles  below  the  falls,  and  has  about  thir- 
ty or  forty  dwelling  houic*. 

FAYETTEVILLE, 

Fayetteville  ftands  on  the  weft  fide  of  Clarendon,  commonly 
palled  Cape  Fear  river,  and  about  a  mile  from  its  banks.  It  is 
well-built  on  both  fides  ot  a  creek,  from  which  the  town  was 
formerly  railed  Crofs  Creek.  Two  (mall  creeks  unite  near  the 
tqwn,  and  an  illaud,  juft  below  the  junction,  divides  the  creek. 
Some  pei  urn  tO(  k  it  into  his  head  that  the  creeks  crofted  each 
other  without  mixing  their  waters:  and  the  ftrangenefs  or  im- 
probability of  the  thing,  as  in  many  other  cafes,  teems  to 
hive  been  the  rcafoD,    why  it  was  believed.    Since  the  ■  :hi* 
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own  has  flourifhed,   but   a  confiderable   part  of  it   was  burnt   in 
1792.      It  is  fituated  on    a  fettlement    of    Scotch  Highlanders, 

WASHINGTON. 

Wafhington  is  fituated  in  the  county  of  Beaufort,  on  the 
101th  fide  of  Tar  river,  in  latitude  35^  30',  diftant  from  Ocre- 
:ok  inlet  ninety  miles.  From  this  town  is  exported  tobacco 
}f  the  Peterfburgh,  quality  pork,  beef,  Indian  corn,  peas,  beans 
pitch,  tar,  turpentine,  rofin,  &c.  and  pine  boards,  mingles  and 
3ak  (laves.  About  one  hundred  and  thirty  veffels  enter  an- 
aually  at  the  cuflom-houfe  in  this  town. 

G  P.  E  E  N  E  V  I  L  L  E . 

Greeneville,  fo  called  after  Major-general  Nathaniel  Greene, 
is  fituated  in  Pitt  county,  on  the  fouth  bank  of  Tar  river,  in 
latitude*  35^  35',  diflant  from  Ocrecok  inlet  one  hundred  and 
ten  miles.  At  this  town  there  is  an  academy  eflablifhed,  called 
the  Pitt  Academy. 

TARBOROUGH. 

Tarborough  is  fituated  in  the  county  of  Edgecomb,  on  the 
fouth  bank  of  Tar  river,  in  latitude  -35^  45',  diflant  from  Ocre- 
cok inlet  one  hundred  and  forty  miles.  At  this  town  large 
quantities  of  tobacco  of  the  Peterfburgh  quality,  pork,  beef  antf. 
Indian  corn,  are  collected  for  exportation. 

POPULATION. 

From  the  inarfhal's  return  it  appears,  that  the  number  of  in- 
habitants, in  the  year  1791,  was  three  hundred  and  ninety-? 
three  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  fifty-one,  of  whom  two 
hundred  and  ninety-three  thoufand  one  hundred  and  feventy- 
nine  were  citizens:  perhaps  there  are  few  in  fiances  of  fueh  a 
rapid  increafe  of  inhabitants  as  we  find  in  this  State  ;  in  the 
year  1710,  we  are  well  allured,  that  the  number  of  inhabitants 
in  North-Carolina  did  not  exceed  fix  thoufand:  this  extraordi- 
nary increafe  mufl  arife,  in  a  great  meafure,  from  the  migration 
of  inhabitunts  from  other  States,  or  from  diflant  countries 5 
but  this  will  not  fully  account  for  the  prefent  flate  of  popula- 
tion in  North-Carolina.  By  examining'  the  return,  we  find 
there  are  one  hundred  and  forty-feven  thoufand  four  hundred 
and  ninety-four  white  male  inhabitants;  we  alio  find,  that  the 
number  of  males  under   iixteen  years  exceed   the  number  above 
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fixteen,  by  feven  thoufand  five  hundred  and  eighteen,  which  is 
about  one  nineteenth  of  the  whole.  This  is  a  very  remarkable 
fa  ft  as  it  refpefts  the  increase  of  the  human  fpecies.  We  find 
a  fmall  difference  in  the  States  of  Delaware,  Virginia  and 
Georgia,  in  favour  of  thofe  under  fixteen.  The  difference  in 
Kentucky  is  fimilar  to  that  of  North-Carolina.  In  the  other 
States,  the  number  above  fixteen  is  greate-ft,  and  in  the  feveraj 
kingdoms  in  Europe,  as  far  as  our  information  reaches,  the 
inhabitants  above  fixteen  are  univerfally  murh  more  numerous 
than  thofe  under  that  age.  The  great  difference  that  appears 
in  North-Carolina  in  favour  of  children,  cannot  be  explained 
by  fuppofing  that  the  climate  is  fickly,  for  we  know  that  fuch 
climates  are  equally  fatal  to  young  and  old.  The  idea  too  of  a 
ficklv  climate  does  not  accord  with  the  prodigious  increafe  of 
inhabitants  in  this  State,  nor  with  another  fafl,  viz.  that  there 
is  a  considerable  proportion  of  very  old  inhabitants  in  the  State. 
To  explain  this  we  mud  obferve,  that  the  human  fpecies,  and 
all  other  animals,  are  found  to  increafe  in  proportion  to  the 
comforts  of  life,  and  the  eafe  with  which  they  can  fupport  their 
progeny.  Remove  the  rigours  of  an  inhofpitable  climate,  and 
the  more  uniform  diffuafive  to  matrimony,  the  apprehended  diffi- 
culty of  fupporting  a  family,  and  the  human  fpecies  would  double 
not  in  twenty  but  in  fifteen  years.  In  North-Carolina,  neither 
the  cold  of  winter,  nor  the  heat  of  fummer,  are  in  the  back 
country  at  all  dilagreeable  :  land  continues  to  be  plentv  and 
cheap  ;  grain  is  railed  with  fo  much  eafe,  and  the  trouble  of 
providing  for  cattle  in  winter  fo  trifling,  that  a  man  fupports 
his  family  with  half  the  labour  that  is  required  in  the  cold  cli- 
mates. Under  thefe  advantages,  we  are  not  to  wonder  that 
'people  in  all  ranks  of  life  fhould  marry  verv  young  ;  we  have 
h  aid  of  grandmothers  in  this  State  who  were  not  more  than 
tuciitv-feven  years  old. 

The    following    tables    fhew  the  proportion   of   population  in. 
the  different  parts  of  the  State,  according   to  the  return  made  in 
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To  the  return  the  following  note  was  prefixed  : 
{;  The   Marflial    begs  Leave   to  obicrve,  that   the  afuftants   hav- 
ing  not    returned  the  numbers    of    the    different   towns    feparat* 
from    the   counties   in    which    they   were  fituatedj  aHpers  it  out 
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of  his  power  to  make   a   diftinft   return  of  them,  but   is  iatisfkd 
t\\dt   not   one    town   in    North-Carolina  contains   more   than    two 

thou  (and  inhabitants. 

What  is  the  prefent  number  of  inhabitants  cannot  be  deter- 
mine! with  pi  cifi  ti  ;  but,  on  the  moft  moderate  calculation, 
they  mud  be  more  than  four  hundred  and  (evenly  thoufand. 

RELIGION  AND  CHARACTER. 

The  weftern  parts  of  this  State,  which  have  been  fettled 
tvithin  the  laft  forty  years,  are  chiefly  inhabited  by  Prefbyterians 
from  Pennfylvauia,  the  defcendants  of  people  from  the  north 
of  Ireland,  and  are  exceedingly  attached  to  the  doctrines,  duct-  f 
plinc  and  ufages  of  the  church  of  Scotland.  They  are  a  regular, 
induftrioUS  people,  Almoft  all  the  inhabitants  between  the 
Catawba  and  Yadkin  rivers  arc  of  this  denomination,  and  they 
are  in  general  well  fupplied  with  a  fenfible  and  learned  mini!" 
try.  There  arc  interfperfed,  fome  iettlements  of  Germans, 
b<  th  Lutherans  and  Calvinifls,  but  they  have  very  few  minii- 
t  v.  i  s . 

The  Moravians  have  feveral  flouri filing  fcttlements  in  this 
Siate.  In  1751  they  purchaled  of  Lord  Granville  one  hun- 
dred  thoufand  acres  of  land,  between  the  Dan  and  Yadkin  rivers, 
about  ten  miles  loath  of  Pilot  mountain,  in  Surry  county,  and 
called  it  Wachovia,  after  an  cflate  of  Count  Zinzendorf,  in 
Auftria.  1111755,  this  t raft,  by  an  a£r.  of  AiTembly,  was  made  a 
rate  parifh  by  the  name  of  Dobb's  parifh.  The  firft  fcttle- 
ment  called  Bethabara,  was  begun  in  17-53  by  a  number  of  the 
bi  in  en  from  Pennlylvania,  in  a  very  wild  uninhabited  country, 
ich,  from  that  time,  began  to  be  rapidly  fettled  by  farmers 
f]  .  m  the  Middle  States. 

In    1759,   Bethany,   a  regular  village,   was  laid  out  and  fettled. 

In   1766,    Salem,    winch   is   now    their   principal    fettlement,   and 

rly    in    the  center    of  Wachovia,  was  fettled   bv    a   collection 

()!  tradelmen.     The    fame    conititution   and    regulations   are   efta- 

tied  here  as    in   other  regular  fettiements  oi'  the   united    bre- 

thren.      Belides,  there  are  in    Wachovia    three   churches,   one  in 

Fricdlai  -    in    Friedburgh,  and    another    at    Hope,  cacii    of 

a   miniftcr  of  the   brethren's   chinch.     Thefe  people, 

by    l  i    attention   to   various  branches   of  naanu- 

ture,  are  v  :ry  ufeful  to  the  country  around  them. 

Ti  is,  or   Quak       .  .  ive    a  I  til    at    New-Garderii 

in    GuilhttL  county,    and   feveral    congregations   at   Perquiniins 
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and  Pafquotank.  The  Methodifls  and  Baptilts  are  numerous 
and  incrcafinp'.  Befides  the  denominations  already  mentioned 
there  is  a  very  numerous  body  of  people  in  this,  and  in  all  the 
Southern  States,  who  cannot  properly  be  da  Med  with  any 
feet  of  Chriftians,  having  never  made  any  profeiTion  of  Chnl- 
tianity. 

The  inhabitants  of  Wilmington,  Newbern,  Edenton,  and 
Halifax  diflriets,  making  about  three-fifths  of  the  State,  once 
profeMed  themielves  of  the  Epifcopal  church:  the  clergy  in 
thefe  diftricts  were  chiefly  miffionaries,  and  in  forming  their 
political  attachments,  at  the  commencement  of  the  late  war, 
perfonal  fafety,  or  real  interefr,  or  perhaps  a  conviction  of  the 
impolicy  of  oppofmg  Great-Britain,  from  whence  they  received 
their  fabrics,  induced  them  almoft  univerfally  to  declare  them- 
selves in  favour  of  the  Britifh  government,  and  to  emigrate. 
There  may  be  one  or  two  of  the  original  clergy  remaining,  but 
at  prefent  they  have  no  particular  paftoral  charge;  indeed  the 
inhabitants  in  the  diftricts  above  mentioned  ieem  now  to  be  mak- 
ing the  experiment,  whether  Christianity  can  exiit  long;  in  a 
country  where  there  is  no  vifible  Chriftian  church:  the  Bao- 
tifts  and  Methodifts  have  lent  a  number  of  rniiTionary  preachers 
into  thefe  diftricts,  and  fome  of  them  have  large  congregations  : 
it  is  probable,  that  one  or  the  other  of  thefe  denominations, 
and  perhaps  both,  may  acquire  connftency,  and  eitablifh  perma- 
nent churches. 

The  North-Carolinians  are  moftly  planters,  and  live  from  half 
a  mile  to  three  and  four  miles  from  each  other  on  their  planta- 
tions ;  they  have  a  plentiful  country,  no  ready  market  for  their 
produce,  little  intercourfe  with  ftrangers,  and  a  natural  fond- 
ne(s  for  fociety,  which  induce  them  to  be  hofpitable  to  ftran- 
gers. 

The  general  topics  of  converfation  among  the  men,  when 
cards,  the  ho1  tie,  and  occurrences  of  the  day  do  not  intervene 
are  negroes,  the  prices  of  indigo,  rice,  tobacco,  &c.  They 
appear  to  have  little  tafbe  for  the  fciences.  Political  inquiries 
and  philosophical  difquiiitions  are  attended  to  but  by  a  few  men 
of  genius  and  induftry,  and  are  too  laborious  at  preient  for  the 
minds  of  the  people  at  large  in  this  State.  Leis  attention  and 
refpect  are  paid  to  the  women  here,  than  in  thofe  parts  of  the 
United  States  where  the  inhabitants  have  made  greater  progrefs 
in  the  arts  of  civilifed  life  ;  indeed  it  is  a  truth  confirmed  by 
obfervation,  that  in  proportion  to  the  advancement  Gj^ivili?,  - 
tion,  in  the  lame  proportion  will  refpect  for  the  -wBpen  be 
lncr.eafed  ;  io  that   the   progrefs   of  civilization  in  countries,  m 
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flatcs,  in  towns,  and  in  families,  maybe  marked  by  the  degree 
of  attention  which  is  paid  by  hufbands  to  their  wives,  and  by 
the  young  men  to  the  young  women. 

ripe  ranee  and  induftry  are  not  to  be  reckoned  among  the 
virtues  of  the  North-Carolinians;  the  time  which  they  wafle 
in  drinking,  idling  and  gambling,  leaves  them  very  little  oppor- 
tunity to  improve  their  plantations  or  their  minds  ;  the  im- 
vement  of  the  former  is  left  to  their  overfcers  and  negroes  ; 
the  improvement  of  the  latter  is  too  often  neglccled.  Were 
the  tim  •  which  is  thus  wafted  fpent  in  cultivating  the  foil,  and 
in  treafuring  up  knowledge,  they  might  be  both  wealthy  and 
learned  :  for  they  have  a  productive  country,  and  are  by  nq 
means  deftitute  of  genius. 

Time  that  is  not  employed  in  fhudy  or  ufeful  labour,  in 
every  country,  is  generally  ipent  in  hurtful  or  innocent  exercifes, 
according  to  the  cuflom  of  the  place,  or  the  tafle  of  the  par- 
tics.  The  citizens  of  North-Carolina,  who  are  not  better  em- 
ployed, ipend  their  time  in  drinking,  or  gamine  at  cards  and 
dice,   cock-fighting  or  horfe-racing. 

A  ftrange  and  very  barbarous  practice  prevailed  among  the 
lower  clais  of  the  people  before  the  revolution,  in  the  back 
paits  of  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolinas,  and  Georgia; 
it  was  called  gouging,  and  was  neither  more  nor  lefs  than  a  man 
when  boxing,  putting  out  the  eye  of  his  antagonift  with  his 
thumb.  How  quick  under  a  mud  and  upright  govern- 
ment, is  the  reformation  of  manners  !  In  a  particular 
county  in  this  State,  where,  at  the  quarterly  court  twenty  years 
ago,  a  day  feldom  paffed  without  ten  or  fifteen  boxing  matches. 
it  is  now  a  rare  thing  to  hear  of  a  fight. 

th-Carolina,  as  already  obfVrved,  has  had  a  rapid  growth  ; 
in  the  year  1710  it  contained  but  about  twelve  hundred  fencible 
men;  it  is  now,  in  point  of  numbers,  the  fourth  State  in  the 
Union.  During  this  amazing  progress  in  population,  which 
has  been  greatly  aided  by  emigrations  from  Pennfylyania,  Vir- 
ginia, and  other  States,  while  each  has  been  endeavouring  to  in- 
create  his  fortune,  the  human  mind,  like  an  unweeded  garden, 
lias  been  fullered  to  (hoot  up  in  wild  diiorder.  But  when  we  con- 
li  ler,  that,  during  the  late  revolution,  this  State  produced  many 
diftinguifhed  patriots  and  politicians,  that  (he  fent  her  thou- 
farids  to  the  defence  of  Georgia  and  South-Carolina,  and  gave 
occafional  (uccours  to  Virginia;  when  we  confider,  too,  the 
<*»&<  lu'    had    to   encounter    from    a    mixture    of   inhab:- 

t....:s,   At:  :d     lie.n    diilcicnt    puts,     il  1 .  •  >   each    ethu. 
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and   intent  upon  gain,  we  (hall  find  many   things  in  their  gene- 
ral character  worthy  of  praife. 

TRADE    AND  MANUFACTURES, 

A  great  proportion  of  the  produce  of  the  back  country,  con- 
fiding of  tobacco,  wheat,  Indian  corn,  &c.  is  carried  to  market 
in  South-Carolina  and  Virginia,  The  fouthern  interior  countries 
carry  their  produce  to  Charlefton  ;  and  the  northern  to  Pet  erf- 
burgh  in  Virginia.  The  exports  from  the  lower  parts  of  the  State 
are  tar,  pitch,  turpentine,  rofin,  Indian  corn,  boards,  fcantling, 
ftaves,  fhingles,  furs,  tobacco,  pork,  lard,  tallow,  bees*wajfj 
myrtle-wax,  and  a  few  other  articles,  amounting  in  the  year,  end- 
ing September  30. h,  1791?  to  five  hundred  and  twenty-four 
thoufand  five  hundred  *nd  forty-eight  dollars.  Their  trade  is 
chiefly  with  the  Weft-Indies  and  the  northern  States.  From  the 
latter  they  receive  flour,  cheeie,  cyder,  apples,  potatoes,  iron 
wares,  cabinet  wares,  hats,  and  dry  goods  of  all  kinds  imported 
from  Great-Britain,  France,  and  Holland,  teas,  &c.  From  the 
Well-Indies,  rum,  fugar,  and  coffee. 

It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  the  farmer  to  mark  from  five  hun- 
dred to  one  thoufand  calves  in  a  year.  No  farther  attention  is 
paid  to  them  till  they  are  fit  for  {laughter  ;  then  they  are  taken. 
up,  killed,  barrelled  and  lent  to  the  Weft-India  market.  Their 
pork  is  railed  with  as  little  trouble  ;  large  quantities  of  which  be- 
fore the  war,  were  lent  to  New-England,  particularly  to  lioftori 
and.  Salem. 

The  late  war,  by  which  North-Carolina  was  greatly  complied, 
put  a  ftop  to  feveral  iron  works.  At  prefent  there  are  four  or 
five  furnaces  in  the  State  that  are  in  Mail,  and  a  proportionable 
number  of  forges.  There  is  one  in  Gifildford  county,  one  in 
Surry,  and  one  in  Wilkes,  all  on  the  Yadkin,  and  one  in  Lin- 
coln.     The  ouality  of  the  iron  is  excellent. 

One  paper  mill  has  lately  been  erected  at  Salem  by  the  Mora-- 
vians  to  great  advantage. 

COLLEGES  AND  ACADEMIES. 

The  General  Affembly  of  North- Carolina,  in  December,  1785, 
palled  a  lav/  incorporating  forty  gentlemen,  five  from  each  diL 
trict,  as  truftees  of  the  univerfity  of  North-Carolina  ;  to  this 
univerfity  they  gave,  by  a  fubfequent  law,  all  the  debts  due  to 
the  State  from  fherifts  or  other  holders  of  public  money,  and 
which  had   been  due  before  the  year  1783;    they  c.lia.g#ve  it   all 
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efcheated  property  within  the  State.  Whenever  the  truftees  (hall 
have  collected  a  fufficient  Turn  of  the  old  debts,  or  from  the  ia!e 
of  efcheatcd  property,  the  value  of  which  is  considerable,  to  pay 
the  expenfe  of  creating  buildings  ;  they  are  to  fix  on  a  proper 
plate,  and  proceed  in  the  finifhingof  them  :  a  confiderable  quan- 
titv  of  land  has  already  been  given  to  the  univerfity,  and  the  Gen- 
eral AiTemblv,  in  December,  1791,  loaned  five  thouland  pounds 
to  the  truftces,  to  enable  them  to  proceed  immediately  with  the 
buildings. 

There  is  a  very    good  academy  at  Warren  ton.    another  at   Wil- 
liamfborough  in  Granville,  and  three  or  four  others  in    the    State, 
of  confiderable  note. 


CONSTITUTION. 


DECLARATION     OF     RIGHTS. 


I.  That  all  political  power  is  veiled  in  and  derived  from  the 
people    only. 

II.  That  the  people  of  this  State  ought  to  have  the  fole  and  cx- 
clufive  right  of  regulating  the  internal  government  and  police 
thereof. 

III.  That  no  man,  or  fet  of  men  arc  entitled  to  cxclufivc  or 
feparatc  emoluments  or  privileges  from  the  community,  but  in 
consideration  of  public  fervices. 

IV.  That  the  legiflative,  executive,  and  fupreme  judicial  pow- 
ers of  government  ought  to  be  for  ever  feparate  and  diftincl  from 
each  other. 

V.  That  all  powers  offufpending  laws,  or  the  execution  of 
laws,  by  any  authority,  without  the  confent  of  the  reprelentativcs 
of  the  people,  is  injurious  to  their  rights,  and  ought  not  tobe  ex- 
erciled. 

VI.  That  elections  o^  members  to  ferve  as  reprefentatives  in 
General  Aflembly  ought  tobe  free. 

VII.  That  in  all  criminal  prolecutions  every  man  has  a  right  to 
be  informed  of  the  accufation  againft  him,  and  to  confront  the  ac- 
cufers  and  witnefTes  with  other  teftimony,  and  fhall  not  be  com- 
pelled to  give  evidence  againft  himfelf. 

VIII.  That   no  freeman  fhall   be  put   to  anfwer  any    criminal 
1  h  irgebut  by  indi&m<  nt,  prefentment,  or  impeachment. 
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IX.  That  no  freeman  (hall  be  convi&ed  of  any  crime,  but  by 
the  unanimous  verdift  of  a  jury  of  good  and  lawful  men,  in  open 
court  as  heretofore  ufed. 

X.  That  exceffive  bail  (hall  not  be  required,  nor  exceflive 
fines  impofcd,  nor  cruel  or  unulual  punifhrnents  inflittcd. 

XI.  That  general  warrants,  whereby  an  officer  or  meifenger 
may  be  commanded  to  fearch  lufpecled  places  without  evidence 
of  the  fa6t  committed,  or  to  feize  any  perfon  or  perfons  not 
named,  whole  offences  are  not  particularly  defcribed  and  fup- 
ported  by  evidence,  are  dangerous  to  liberty,  and  ought  not  to  be 
granted. 

XII.  That  no  freeman  ought  to  be  taken,  imprifoned,  or  dif- 
feized  of  his  freehold,  liberties,  or  privileges,  or  outlawed  or  ex- 
iled, or  in  any  manner  deftroyed  or  deprived  of  his  life,  liberty, 
or  property,   but  by  the  law  of  the  land. 

XIII.  That  every  freeman  retrained  of  his  liberty,  is  intitled 
to  a  remedy,  to  inquire  into  the  lawfulnefs  thereof,  and  to  remove 
the  fame  if  unlawful,  and  that  fuch  remedy  ought  not  to  be  deni- 
ed or  delayed. 

XIV.  That  in  all  controverfies  at  law  refpe&ing  property,  the 
ancient  mode  of  trial  by  jury  is  one  of  the  bed  lecurities  of  the 
rights  of  the  people,  and  ought  to  remain  facred  and  inviolable. 

XV.  That  the  freedom  of  the  prefs  is  one  of  the  great  bulwarks 
of  liberty,  and  therefore  ought  never  to  be  reftrained. 

XVI.  That  the  people  of  this  State  ought  not  to  be  taxed,  or 
made  fubjeft  to  the  payment  of  any  impo(l  or  duty,  without  the 
confent  of  themielves,  or  their  reprefentatives  in  General  AfTem- 
bly  freely  given. 

XVIL  That  the  people  have  a  right  to  bear  arms  for  the  defence 
of  the  State  ;  and  as  (landing  armies  in  time  of  peace  are  danger- 
ous to  liberty,  they  ought  not  to  be  kept  up;  and  that  the  mili- 
tary fhould  be  kept  under  ftri£t  fubordination  to,  and  governed 
by  the  civil  power. 

XVIII.  That  the  people  have  a  right  to  affemble  together,  to 
confult  for  their  common  good,  to  inftru£fc  their  reprefentatives, 
and  to  apply  to  the  legiQature  for   redrefs  of  grievances. 

XIX.  That  all  men  have  a  natural  and  unalienable  right  to  wor- 
ship Almighty  God  according  to  the  di&ates  of  their  own  confci- 
ences. 

XX.  That  for  redrefs  of  grievances,  and  for  amending  and 
ftrengthening  tke  laws,  elections  ought  to  be  often  held. 
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XXI.  That  a  frequent  recurrence  to  fundamental  principles  is 
abfolutely  neceffary  to  preferve  the  blefBngs  of  liberty. 

XXII.  Tint  no  hereditary  emoluments,  privileges,  or  honours 
Dught  to  be  granted  or  conferred  in  this  State. 

XXIII.  That  perpetuities  and  monopolies  are  contrary  to  the 
genius  of  a  free  ftate,  and  ought  not  be  allowed. 

XXIV.  That  retrofpe&ive  laws,  punifhing  fa£r.s  committed  be- 
fore the  exiflence  of  fuch  laws,  and  by  them  only  declared  crimi- 
nal, are  oppreftive,  unjuft,  and  incompatible  with  liberty,  where- 
fore no  ex  pojt  facto  law  ought  to  be  made. 

XXV.  The  property  of  the  foil  in  a  free  government  being  one 
of  the  effential  rights  of  'the  collective  body  of  the  people,  it  is 
neceffary,  in  order  to  avoid  future  difputes,  that  the  limits  of 
the  State  fhould  be  aicertained  with  precihon  ;  and  as  the  former 
temporary  line  between  North  and  South-Carolina  was  confirm- 
ed and  extended  by  commifTi  oners,  appointed  by  the  legifla- 
tines  of  the  two  States,  agreeable  to  the  order  of  the  late  King 
•George  II.  in  council,  that  line,  and  that  only,  lhould  be  efteenr 
ed  the  fouthern  boundary  of  this  State  ;  that  is  to  fay,  beginning 
on  the  fea  fide  at  a  cedar  flake,  at  or  near  the  mouth  of  Little  riv- 
er, being  the  fouthern  extremity  of  Brunfwick  county,  and  run- 
ning from  thence  a  north-weft  courfe  through  the  Boundary  Houfe 
which  Hands  in  thirty-three  degrees  fifty-fix  minutes,  to  thirty- 
five  degrees  north  latitude,  and  from  thence  a  weft  courfe,  fo  far 
as  is  mentioned  in  the  charter  of  King  Charles  II.  to  the  late  pro- 
prietors of  Carolina.  Therefore  all  the  territory,  feas,  waters, 
and  harbours,  with  their  appurtenances,  lying  between  the  line 
above  defcribed,  and  the  fouthern  line  of  the  State  of  Virginia, 
which  begins  on  the  fea-fhore,  in  thirty-fix  degrees  thirty-minutes 
north  latitude,  and  from  thence  runs  weft,  agreeable  to  the  laid 
charter  of  King  Charles,  arc  the  right  and  property  of  the  people 
of  this  State,  to  be  held  by  them  m  fovereignty  ;  any  partial  line, 
without  the  confent  of  the  legiflature  of  this  State,  at  any  time 
thereafter  dire&ed  or  laid  out  in  any  wife  nothwithfhnding. 
Piovided  always,  that  this  declaration  of  rights  fhall  not  prejudice 
any  nation  or    nations    of  Indians    from    enjoying  fuch    hunting 

>unds  as  may  have  been,  or  hereafter  fhall  be  fecured  to  theni 
by  any  former  or  future  legiflature  of  this  State.  And  provided 
all°-  J  hal  u  fhall  not  be  conftrued  fo  as  to  prevent  the  eftablifh- 
ment  of  one  or  more  governments  weftward  of  this  State,  by 
lenl  of  the  legiflature.  And  provided  further,  That  no 
thing  herein  contained   (hail    affeft  the  titles  or  poffeflions  of  in- 
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dividuals,  holding  or  claiming  under  the  laws  heretofore  in 
force,  or  grants  heretofore  made  by  the  late  King  George  II.  or 
his  nredeceilors,  or  the  late  lords  proprietors,  or  any  of  them. 

FRAME     OF     GOVERNMENT. 

Whereas  allegiance  and  prote&ion  are  in  their  nature  recipro- 
cal, and  the  one  fhould  of  right  be  refuted  when  the  other  is 
withdrawn  ;  and  whereas  George  the  Third,  King  of  Great- 
Britain,  and  late  fovereign  of  the  Britifh  American  Colonies, 
hath  not  only  withdrawn  from  them  his  protection,  but  by  an 
aci  of  Britifh  iesnflature,  declared  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  States 
out  of  the  protection  of  the  Britifh  crown,  and  all  their  proper- 
ty found  upon  the  high  leas  liable  to  be  feized  and  confiscated  to 
the  ufes  mentioned  in  the  faid  aft  ;  and  the  laid  George  the 
Third  has  alio  lent  fleets  and  armies  to  profecute  a  cruel  war 
againft  them,  for  the  purpofe  of  reducing  the  inhabitants  of  the 
faid  Colonies  to  a  Mate  of  abject,  fiavery  ;  in  confequence  where- 
of, all  government  under  the  faid  King,  within  the  laid  Colonies 
hath  ceafed,  and  a  total  diifolution  of  government  in  many  of 
them  hath  taken  place  :  and  whereas  the  continental  Congrefs 
having  conhdered  the  premifes,  and  other  previous  violations  of 
the  rights  of  the  good  people  of  America,  have  therefore  declar- 
ed, that  the  thirteen  United  Colonies  are  of  right  wholly  abiolv- 
ed  from  all  allegiance  to  tha  Britifh  crown,  or  any  other  foreign 
jurifdi&ion  whatfoever  ;  and  that  the  faid  Colonies  now  are,  and 
forever  (hall  be,  free  and  independent  States:  wherefore,  in  our 
prefent  fhate,  in  order  to  prevent  anarchy  and  confufion,  it  be- 
comes neceifary  that  government  fhould  be  eftablifhed  in  this 
State  ;  therefore  we,  thereprefentatives  of  the  freeman  of  North- 
Carolina,  cholen  and  affembled  in  Congrefs,  for  the  exprefs 
purpofe  of  framing  a  conftitution,  under  the  authority  of  the 
people,  moil  conducive  to  their  happinefs  and  profperity,  do 
declare,  that  a  government  tor  this  State  fhall  be  eftablifhed  in 
manner  and  form  following,   to  Wit  : 

I.  That  the  legiilative  authority  {hall  be  vefled  in  two  diftin6l 
branches,  both  dependent  on  the  people,  to  wit,  a  Senate,  and 
House    of    Commons, 

II.  That  the  Senate  fhall  be  compofed  of  repreientatives  annu- 
ally chofen  by  ballot,    one  for  each  county  in  the  State. 

III.  That  the  Jiouie  of  Commons  {hall  be  compofed  of  re  pre- 
fentatives  annually    chofen  by  ballot,  two    for  each    county,  and 
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one  for  each    of  the  towns  of   Edenton,   Newbem,   Wilmington, 
Salifbury,  Hillfborough,   and  Halifax, 

IV.  That  the  Senate  and  Houie  of  Commons.  affembled  for 
the  pm  pole  of  legdlation,  fhall  be  denominated,  The  Gene- 
ral   A  s  s  SM  B  L  Y. 

V.  That  each  member  of  the  Senate  fhall  have  ufually  refid- 
ed  in  the  comity  in  which  he  is  cholen,  (or  one  year  im- 
mediately preceding  his  election,  and  for  the  lame  time  fhall 
have  poffclled  and  continue  to  poiTeis,  in  the  county  which 
lie  reprelentSj  not  lcis  than  three  hundred  acres  of  land  in 
fee. 

VI.  That  each  member  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  fhall  have 
ufually  rclided  in  the  county  in  which  heischoien,  for  one  year 
immediately  preceding  his  election,  and  for  fix  months  fhall  have 
polfeffcd  and  continue  to  poffefs  in  the  county  which  he  repre- 
sents, not  lefs  than  one  hundred  acres  of  iar;d  in  fee,  or  for  the 
term  of  his  own  life. 

VII.  That  all  freemen  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  who 
have  been  inhabitants  of  any  one  county  within  the  State 
twelve  months  immediately  preceding  the  day  of  any  election, 
and  poffeifed  of  a  freehold  within  the  fame  county,  of  fifty  acres 
of  land  for  fix  months  next  before,  and  at  the  day  of  election, 
fhall  be  entitled  to  vote  for  a  member  of  the  Senate. 

VIII.  That  all  freemen  of  the  age  of  twentv-one  years,  who 
have  been  inhabitants  of  any  county  within  the  State  twelve, 
months  immediately  preceding  the  day  of  any  election,  and  fhall 
have  paid  public  taxes,  fiiall  be  entitled  to  vote  for  members  of 
the  Houie  of  Commons  for  the  county  in  which  he  re  fides. 

IX.  That,  all  perions  poffeifed  of  a  freehold  in  any  town  in 
this  State  having  aright  of  repre-fentation,  and  alio  all  freemen 
who  have  been  inhabitants  of  any  fuch  town  twelve  months 
next  before,  and  at  the  day  of  election,  and  fhall  have  paid  pub- 
lic taxes,  llnli  be  entitled  to  vote  for  a  member  to  reprefent  fuch 
townm  the  Houie  of  Commons.  Provided  always,  That  this 
fc&ion  (hail  not  entitle  any  inhabitants  of  fuch  town  to  vote  for 
members  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  for  the  c>*jr:y  in  which  he 
may  reflde,  nor  any  freeholder  in  fuch  county  who  reiides  with- 
out or  beyond  the  limits  of  iuch  town,  to  vote  for  a  member  fol- 
ia id  town. 

X.  That  the  Senate  and  Houfe  of  Commons  when  met,  fhall  each 
have  power  to  choofc  a  fpeaker,and  other  their  officers;  be  judges  of 
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the  qualifications  and  elections  of  their  members  ;  fit  upon  their 
own  adjourments  from  day  to  day  ',  and  prepare  bills  to  be  paiTed 
into  laws.  The  two  Houfesfhall  direct  writs  of  election  for  fup- 
plying  intermediate  vacancies,  and  fhall  alfo  jointly,  byballot,  ad- 
journ themfelves  to  any  future  day  and  place. 

XL  That  all  bills  (hall  be  read  three  times  in  each  Houfe  be- 
fore they  pals  into  laws,  and  be  figned  by  the  fpeaker  of  both 
Routes. 

XII.  Thar  every  perfon  who  fhall  be  chofen  a  member  of  the 
Senate  or  Houfe  of  Commons,  or  appointed  to  any  office  or  place 
of  truft,  before  taking  his  feat,  or  entering  upon  the  execution  of 
his  office,  fhall  take  an  oath  to  the  State,  and  all  officers  {hail  alfo 
tzke  an  oath   of  office. 

XIII.  That  the  General  AiTembly  fhall,  by  joint  ballot  of 
both  Houfes,  appoint  judges  of  the  fupreme  courts  of  law  and 
equity,  judges  of  admiralty,  and  attorney-general,  who  fhall  be 
commiffionedby  the  governor,  and  hold  their  offices  during  good 
behaviour. 

XIV.  That  the  Senate  and  Houfe  of  Commons  fhall  have 
power  to  appoint  the  generals  and  field  officers  of  the  militia, 
and  ail  officers  of  the  regular  army  of  this  State. 

XV.  That  the  Senate  and  Houfe  of  Commons,  jointly,  at 
their  fir  ft:  meeting  after  each  annual  election,  fhall  by  ballot  elect 
a  governor  for  one  year,  who  fhall  not  be  eligible  to  that  office 
longer  than  three  years  in  fix  fucceflive  years.-  That  no  perfon, 
under  thirty  years  of  age,  and  who  has  not  been  a  refident  in 
this  State  above  five  years,  and  having  in  the  State  a  freehold 
in  lands  and  tenements  above  the  value  of  one  thoufand  pounds, 
fhall  be  eligible  as  a  governor. 

XVI.  That  the  Senate  and  Houfe  of  Commons,  jointly,  at  their 
fir  ft  meeting  after  each  annual  election,  fhall  byballot  elect  feven 
perfons  to  be  a  council  of  ftate  for  one  year,  who  fhall  advife  the 
governor  in  the  execution  of  his  office,  and  that  four  members 
fhall  be  a  quorum.  Their  adviceand  proceedings  fhall  be  entered 
in  a  journal  to  be  kept  for  that  purpofe  only,  and  figned  by  the 
members  prefent  to  any  part  of  which  any  member  prefent  may 
-enter  his  diffent.  And  fu'ch  journals  fhall  be  laid  before  the  Ge- 
neral AfTembly,  when  called  for  by  them. 

XVII.    That  there   fhall  be  a  feal  of  this  State,    which  fhall  be 
kept  by  the  governor,   and  ufed  by  him  as  occaiion  may  require  ; 
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and  (hall  be  called,    The  Great  Seal  of  the  State  of  North-Carolina^ 
and  fhall  be  affixed  to  all  grants  ant!  commifnons. 

XVIII.  The  governor  for  the  time  being  (hall  be  Captain-ge- 
neral  and  commander  in  chief  of  the  militia  ;  and  in  the  recefs  of 
the  Genera]  Aflembly  fh»ll  have  power,  by  and  with  the  advice 
k  I  the  Council  of  State,  to  embody  the  militia  for  the  public  fafe- 
ty. 

XIX.  That  the  governor  for  the  time  being  fhall  have 
power  to  draw  for,  and  apply  fuch  fums  of  money  as  fhall  be 
voted  by  the  General  Aflembly  for  the  contingencies  of  govern- 
ment, and  be  accountable  to  them  for  the  fame.  He  alio  may, 
by  and  with  the  advice  of  the  Council  of  State,  lay  embargoes, 
or  prohibit  the  exportation  of  any  commodity,  for  any  term  not 
exceeding  thirty  days  at  any  one  time,  in  the  recefs  of  the  Gene- 
ral Aflembly  ;  arid  fhall  have  the  power  of  granting  pardon-s 
and  reprieves,  except  where  the  profecution  fhall  be  carried  on 
by  the  General  Afiemby,  or  the  law  (hall  otherwife  direct  ;  in 
which  cate  he  may,  in  the  recefs,  grant  a  reprieve  until  the  next 
fitting  of  the  General  Affembly  ;  and  may  exercife  all  the  other 
executive  powers  of  government,  limited  and  retrained  as  by 
this  Conftitution  is  mentioned,  and  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
State.  And  on  his  death,  inabilty  or  abfence  from  the  State* 
the  fpeakcrof  the  Senate  for  the  time  being,  and  in  oafe  of  his  death 
inability,  or  abfence  from  the  State,  the  fpeaker  of  the  Houfe  of 
Commons,  fhall  cxercile  the  powers  of  government  after  fuch 
death,  or  during  fuch  abfence  or  inability  of  the  governor  or 
fpeaker  of  the  Senate,  or  until  a  new  nomination  is  made  by  the 
General  Aflembly. 

XX.  That  in  everv  cafe  where  anv  ofneer,  the  right  of  whofe 
appointment  is  by  this  conftitution  vefted  in  the  General  Affem- 
bly, fhall  during  theirrecefs  die,  or  his  office  by  other  meansbe- 
come  vagantj  the  governor  (hall  have  power,  with  the  advice  of 
the  Conned  of  State,  to  fill  up  fuch  vacancv  bv  granting  a  tern- 
porary  commiffion,  which  fhall  expire  at  the  end  of  the  next 
fefiion  of  the  General  Affembly. 

XXI.  That  the  governor,  judges  of  the  fupremc  court  of  law 
and  equity,  judges  of  admiraltv,  and  attorney-general,  fhall  have 
adequate  falaries  (luting  their  continuance  in  office. 

XXII.  That  the  General  Aflcmblv  fhall,  bv  joint  ballot  of  both 
Iloules,  annually  appoint  a  Trcalurcr  or  Ticalurcrs  for  this 
Statr. 
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XXIII.  That  the  governor  and  other  officers  offending 
againft  the  State,  by  violating  any  part  of  this  conftitution, 
mal-adminiflration,  or  corruption,  may  be  profecuted  on  the 
impeachment  of  the  General  Aifembly,  or  prefentment  of 
the  grand  jury  of  any  court  of  fupreme  jurifdi&ion  in  this 
State. 

XXIV.  That  the  General  Affembly  fhall  by  joint  ballot  of 
both  Houfes,   triermially  appoint  a  fecretary  for  this  State. 

XXV.  That  no  perfons  who  heretofore  have  been,  or 
hereafter  may  be  receivers  of  public  monies,  fhall  have  a.  feat 
in  either  Houfe  of  General  Aifembly,  or  be  eligible  to  any 
office  in  this  State,  until  fuch  perfon  fhall  have  fully  accounted 
for  and  paid  into  the  treafury  all  fums  for  which  they  may  be 
accountable  and  liable. 

XXVI.  That  no  treafurer  fhall  have  a  feat  either  in  the 
Senate,  Houfe  of  Commons,  or  Council  of  State,  during  his 
continuance  in  that  office,  or  before  he  fhall  have  finally  fettled 
his  accounts  with  the  public  for  all  the  monies  which  may  be 
in  his  hands,  at  the  expiration  of  his  office  belonging  to  the 
State,  and  hath  paid  the  lame  into  the  hands  of  the  fucceeding 
treafurer. 

XXVII.  That  no  officer  in  the  regular  army  or  navy  in 
the  fervice  and  pay  of  the  United  States,  of  this  or  any  other 
State,  nor  any  contractor  or  agent  for  fupplying  fuch  armv  or 
navy  with  cloathing  or  provifions,  fhall  have  a  feat  either 
in  the  Senate,  Houfe  of  Commons,  or  Council  of  State,  or 
be  eligible  thereto ;  and  any  member  of  the  Senate,  Houfe 
of  Commons,  or  Council  of  State,  being  appointed  to,  and 
accepting  of  fuch  office,   fhall  thereby  vacate  his  feat. 

XXVIII.  That  no  member  of  the  Council  of  State  fhall 
have  a  feat  either  in  the  Senate  or  Houfe  of  Commons. 

XXIX.  That  no  judge  of  the  fupreme  court  of  law  or  equi- 
ty, or  judge  of  admiralty,  fhall  have  a  feat  in  the  Senate,  Houfe 
of  Commons,   or  Council  of  State. 

XXX.  That  no  fecretary  of  this  State,  attorney-general,  or 
clerk  of  any  court  of  record,  fhall  have  a  feat  in  the  Senate. 
Houfe  of  Commons,   or  Council  of  State. 

XXXI.  That  no  clergymen  or  preacher  of  the  gofpel,  of 
any  denomination,  fhall  be  capable  of  being  a  member  of 
either  the  Senate,  Houfe  of  Commons,  or  Council  of  State, 
while  he  continues  in  the  exercife  of  the  pafloral  function. 
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XXXII.  That  no  perfon  who  {hall  deny  the  being  of  God, 
or  the  truth  of  the  Protefhnt  religion,  or  the  divine  authority 
cither  of  the  Old  or  New  Teftament,  or  who  fhall  hold 
Religious  principles  incompatible  with  the  freedom  and  fafety 
of  the  State,  fhall  be  capable  of  holding  any  office,  or  place  o 
trufl  or  profit  in  the  civil  department  within  this  State. 

XXXIII.  That  the  juftices  of  the  peace  within  their  rcf- 
pcctive  couHties  in  this  State,  fhall  in  future  be  recommended 
To  the  governor  for  the  time  being,  by  the  reprefentatives  in 
General  AtTembly,  and  the  governor  fhall  commiffion  them 
accordingly;  and  the  jufuices,  when  fo  comrmffioned,  fhall  hold 
their  offices  during  good  behaviour,  and  fhall  not  be  removed 
from  office  by  the  General  Aflembly,  unlefs  for  mifbehaviour, 
ablence,    or  inability. 

XXXIV.  That  there  fhall  be  no  eftablifhment  of  any  one 
religious  church  or  denomination  in  this  State  in  preference 
to  any  other  ;  neither  fhall  any  perfon,  on  any  pretence  what- 
foever,  be  compelled  to  attend  any  place  of  worfhip  contrary 
to  his  own  faith  or  judgment  ;  nor  be  obliged  to  pay  for  the 
purchafe  or  any  glebe,  or  the  building  of  any  houfe  of  worfhip 
or  for  the  maintenance  of  any  minifter  or  miniflry,  contrary 
to  what  he  believes  right,  or  has  voluntarily  and  perfonally 
engaged  to  perform  ;  but  all  perfons  fhall  be  at  liberty  to  exer- 
cilc  their  own  mode  of  worfhip.  Provided,  that  n<  tt-wng  herein 
contained  fhall  be  conftrued  to  exempt  preachers  of  treaionabie 
or  feditious  difcourfes  from  legal  trial  and  punifhment. 

XXXV.  That  no  perfon  in  this  State  fhall  hold  more  than 
one  lucrative  office  at  any  one  time.  Provided,  that  no  appoint, 
ment  in  the  militia,  or  the  office'of  a  juftice  of  the  peace,  fhall 
be  confidered  as  a  lucrative  office. 

XXXVI.  That  all  commiffions  and  grants  fhall  run  in  the 
name  of  The  State  of  North-Carolina,  and  bear  teft,  and  be 
figned  by  the  governor.  All  writs  fhall  run  in  the  iame  man- 
ner, and  bear  teft,  and  be  figned  by  the  clerks  of  the  refpeclive 
courts.  Indictments  fhall  conclude,  Agaiitft  the  peace  and  dig- 
nity of  the  State. 

XXXVII.  That  the  delegates  for  this  State  to  the 
Continental  Congrefs,  while  ncceifary,  fhall  be  cholen  annu- 
ally l>v  the  General  Affembly  by  ballot,  but  may  be  lupcrfcdcd 
in  the  mean  time,  in  the  lame  manner;  and  no  perfon  fhall  be 
elected  to  ferve  in  that  capacity  for  more  than  three  years 
fuccefftvely* 

XXXVIII.  That  there  fhall  be  a  fhcrifF,  coroner,  or  coro- 
nerSj   and  conllablcs,    in  each  county  within  this  State. 
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XXXIX.-  That  the  perion  of  a  debtor,  where  there  is  not  a 
ftrong  pteiumption  of  fraud,  fhall  not  be  continued  in  prifon, 
after  delivering  up  bona.  Jide,  all  his  eftate,  real  and  perfonal 
for  the  uie  of  his  creditors,  in  iuch  manner  as  {hail  be  here- 
after regulated  by  law.  All  prisoners  fhall  be  bailable  by  fuffi- 
cient  fureties,  unleis  for  capital  offences,  when  the  proof  is 
evident  or  the  preiumption  great. 

XL.  That  every  foreigner  who  comes  to  fettle  in  this  State? 
having  firft  taken  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  lame,  may  pur- 
chafe,  or  by  other  juft  means  acquire,  hold  and  transfer  land, 
or  other  real  eftate ;  and  after  one  year's  reiidence  {hall  be 
deemed  a  free  citizen. 

XLI.  That  a  fchool  or  fchools  fhall  be  eilablifhed  by  the  le- 
giilature  for  the  convenient  inftruclion  of  youth,  with  fuch 
ialaries  to  the  mailers,  paid  by  the  public,  as  may  enable  them 
to  inft ru£t  at  low  prices  ;  and  all  uieiul  learning  ihall  be  duly 
encouraged  and  promoted  in  one  or  more  univerfuies. 

XLIL  That  no  purchale  of  lands  fhall  be  made  of  the  In- 
dian natives,  but  on  behalf  of  the  public,  by  authority  of  the 
General  Affembly* 

XLI  1 1,  That  the  future  legiilature  of  this  State  fhall  regulate 
entails  in  fuch  maimer  as  to  prevent  perpetuities. 

XLIV.  That  the  declaration  of  rights  is  hereby  declared  to  be 
part  of  the  Conftitution  of  this  State,  and  ought  never  to  be 
violated  on  any  pretence  whatsoever. 

XLV.  That  any  member  of  either  Houfe  of  General 
Affembly  fhall  have  liberty  to  diffent  from  and  proteft  againft 
any  a£fc  or  relolve  which  he  may  think  injurious  to  the  public, 
or  any  individual,  and  have  the  reaions  of  his  diffent  entered 
on  the  journals. 

XLVL  That  neither  houfe  of  the  General  Affembly  fhall  pro- 
ceed upon  public  bufinefs,  unleis  a  majority  of  all  the  members  of 
fuch  Houfe  are  actually  prefent  ;  and  that  upon  a  motion  made  and 
feconded,  the  yeas  and  nays  upon  any  queftion  mail  be  taken  and 
entered  on  the  journals;  and  that  the  journals  of  the  proceedings 
of  both  Houfes  of  the  General  Affembly  fhall  be  printed  and  made 
public  immediately  after  their  adjournment. 

This  Conftitution  is  not  intended  to  preclude  the  prefent  Gon- 
grels  from  making  a  temporary  provifion  for  the  well-ordering  of 
this  State,  until  the  General  Affembly  fhall  eftablifh  a  government 
agreeable  to  the  mode  herein  before  defcribed. 
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This  declaration  of  rights  and  frame  of  government  was  agreed 
to  and  refolved  upon  by/  the  reprcfentatives  of  the  freemen  of  the 
State  of  North-Carolina,  elected  and  choien  for  that  particular 
purpofe,  in  Congrefs  affembledj  at  Halifax.  December  18,    17 '-6. 


TERRITORY  SOUTH  of  the  OHIO 


OR    THE 

TENESSE  GOVERNMENT. 

£lftJATION,   EXTENT,    AND  BOUNDARIES. 

X  HIS  part  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States  is  fituated  be-* 
fween  6°  20'  and  16°  30'  weft  longitude  from  Philadelphia, 
and  350  and  36°  30'  north  latitude  ;  it  extends  three  hundred 
and  fixty  miles  in  length  and  one  hundred  and  five  miles  in 
breadth,  and  contains  the  whole  of  the  tract  of  country  ceded  to 
the  United  States  by  the  State  of  North-Carolina  in  the  year 
1789.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  State  of  Kentucky  and 
jpart  of  Virginia,  on  the  eaft  by  a  range  of  mountains,  which 
feparates  it  from  North-Carolina,*  on  the  foufeh  by  South-Carolina 
and  Georgia,  and  on  the  weft  by  the  Mifliiuppi. 

CLIMATE. 

The  climate  in  general  is  moderate  and  healthy.  In  the  tracl 
lying  between  the  Great  Ifland,  as  it  is  called,  and  the  Kan- 
jiawa,  the  furnmers  are  remarkably  cool,  and  the  air  rather  moid. 
South-weft  of  this,  as  far  as  the  Indim  towns,  the  climate  is  much 
.warmer,  and  the  foil  better  adapted  to  the  productions  of  the 
Southern  States. 

The  difeafes  to  which  adults  are  rnoft  liable,  are  pleurihes, 
rheumatiims,  and  fometimes,  though  rarely,  agues  and  fevers  t 
fo  healthy  have  been  the  inhabitants,  that  from  the  firft  fettle* 
ment  of  the  country  to  1788,  not  a  fingle  phyncian  had  fettled 
among  them.  It  is  to  the  inhabitants  a  real  advantage,  that  they 
are  almofl:  beyond  the  reach  of  thole  luxuries  which  are  enjoyed, 
and  thofe  epidemical  difeafes  which  are  confequently  frequent 
in  populous  towns  on  the   fea  coafl.      An  inhabitant    of  this  dif- 

*  This  range  of  mountains  are  known  by  the  various   names  ©f  the  Allegany, 
Stone,  Yellow,  Iron  and  Bald   mountains. 
Vol.  Ill  G  e 
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tri&  writes,  •'  Oar  phyficians  are,  a  fine  climate,  healthy  robufi: 
mothers  and  fathers,  plain  and  plentiful  diet,  and  enough  of 
exercife  :  there  is  not  a  regular  bred  phyfician  refiding  in  the 
whole  diftricV' 
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Cumberland  mountain,  in  its  whole  extent,  from  the  Greac 
Kanhawa  to  tlic  Tenneffee,  confifts  of  the  mofl  flupendous  piles 
of  craggy  rocks  o^  any  mountain  in  the  weftern  country  ;  in  fe- 
vcral  parts  of  it,  for  miles,  it  is  inacceffibie  even  to  the  Indians, 
on  foot  ;  in  one  place  particularly,  near  the  fummit  of  the  moun- 
tain, there  is  a  mod  remarkable  ledge  of  rocks  of  about  thirty 
riles  in  length  and  two  hundred  feet  thick,  (hewing  a  perpendi- 
cular face  to  fouth-eaft  more  noble  and  grand  than  any  artificial 
fortification  in  the  known  world,  and  apparently  equal  in  point 
of  regularity.  Through  this  flupendous  pile,  according  to  a  mo- 
dern hypothefisi  had  the  waters  of  all  the  upper  branches  of  the 
Tenneffee  to  force  their  way  ;  the  attempt  would  have  been  im- 
pra&icable  at  any  other  place  than  the  one  mentioned,  for  more 
than  one  hundred  miles  caftwnrdly.  Here  then  feems  to  have 
been  the  chafm,  left  by  the  Creator,  to  convey  off  thofe  waters 
which  mud  othcrwife  have  overflowed,  and  rendered  ufelefs  a 
raft  traft  of  valuable  country  encloled  within  the  mountains. 

The  Tenneffee,  called  alio  the  Cherokee,  and  abfurdly  the 
Hogohege  river,  is  the  largefl  branch  of  the  Ohio  :  it  rifes  in 
the  mountains  of  Virginia,  latitude  370,  and  purfucs  a  courfe 
of  about  one  thou  fa  nd  miles  fouth  and  fouth-weft,  nearly  to  latitude 
340,  rcc  iving  from  both  fides  a  number  of  large  tributary  flreams 
it  then  wheels  about  to  the  north  in  a  circuitous  courfe,  and  min- 
gles with  the  Ohio,  nearly  iixty  miles  from  its  mouth  ;  from  its 
entrance  into  the  Ohio  to  the  IMulcle  fhoals,  a  diftance  of  two 
hundred  ami  fifty  miles,  the  current  is  very  gentle,  and  the  rivel 
p  enough,  at  all  feafons,  for  the  largeft  row  boats :  the  IMulcle 
OiO  bout  twenty  miles  in  length.     At   this  place  the  river 

fpreads  to  the  width  of  three  miles,  and  forms  a  number  of  iflands 
and  is  of  difficult  pafiage,  except  when  there  is  a  fwell  in  the 
river.  Frdni  thcTc  fhoals  to  the  whirl  or  fuck,  the  place  where 
A*  river  I  through  the  Great    ridge,  or  Cumberland  moun- 

tam»  1<;  tv  and    fifty  miles,  the  navigation  all  the  way 

ellent. 
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The  Whirl,  as  it  is  calledjis  in  about  latitude  350  :  it  is  reckoned 
a  greater  curiofity  than  the  burfting  of  the  Potomack  through  ihft 
Blue  ridge.  The  river,  which  a  few  miles  above  is  half  a  mile  wide, 
is  herecomprefledto  the  width  of  about  one  hundred  yards  ;  juftas 
it  enters  the  mountain,  a  large  rock  projects  from  the  northern 
jfliore  in  an  oblique  direction,  which  renders  the  bed  of  the  river 
ft  ill  narrower,  and  caufes  a  hidden  bend  ;  the  water  of  the  river 
is  of  courfe,  thrown  with  great  rapidity  againft  the  fouthern. 
ihore,  whence  it  bounds  round  the  point  of  the  rock  and  pro- 
duces the  whirl,  which  is  about  eighty  yards  in  circumference. 
Canoes  have  often  been,  carried  into  the  whirl,  and  efcaped  by 
the  dexterity  of  the  rowers  without  damage.  In  lefs  than  a 
mile  below  the  whirl  the  river  fp reads  into  its  common  width 
and,  except  the  Mufcle  fhoals  already  mentioned,  flows  beautiful 
and  placid  till  it  mingles  with  the  Ohio. 

Six  miles  above  the  whirl  are  the  Chiccamogga  towns,  on 
the  banks  of  the  river,  and  of  a  large  creek  of  the  fame  name  ; 
from  thefe  towns  to  the  mouth  of  the  Hiwaffee  is  fixty  miles 
by  water,  and  about  forty  by  land ;  this  river  is  a  fouth  branch 
of  the  Tenneflee,  and  navigable  till  it  penetrates  the  mountains 
on  its  fouth  fide.  The  climate,  the  fine  fprings,  and  fertile 
plains,  render  the  banks  of  this  river  a  mod  delightful  place 
of  fettlement.  From  a  branch  of  the  Hiwaflee,  called  Amoia, 
there  is  a  fliort  portage  to  a  branch  of  the  Mobile,,  and  the 
road  all  the  diftance  firm  and  level. 

Palling  up  the  Tenneffee,  fixty  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river  HiwafTee,  you  come  to  the  mouth  of  Pelefon  or  Clinch  river 
from  the  north,  which  is  large  and  navigable  for  boats  upwards 
of  two  hundred  miles,  receiving  in  its  courfc3  befides  inferior 
ftreams,  Powell's  river,  which  is  nearly  as  large  as  the  main 
river,  and  boatable  for  one  hundred  miles  :  this  kft-rnentioned 
river  runs  through  PowelPs  valley,  an  excellent  traci  of  country 
abounding  with  fine  fprings. 

From  the  Pelefon  to  the  junction  of  the  Holftein  and  Tennefiee 
is  computed  forty  miles  ;  this  la  ft  is  the  branch  which  formerly 
gave  its  name  to  the  main  river,  not  from  its  iize,  but  from  its 
notoriety,  having  on  its  banks  a  yaft  number  of  Indian  viiiagess 
and  the  chief  town  of  Cherokee  Indians,  called  Chota,  and  was 
therefore  called  Cherokee  river  ;  but  the  name  of  TermeiTee  has 
.of  late  obtained  a  preference  ;    it  erodes  the  valley  at  nearly  right 
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angles  with  the  mountains,  and  has  on  its  banks  a  number  of  beaur 
tiful  plains,  which  arc  chiefly  improved  as  corn  fields  by  the  In- 
dians. In  1 788,  the  whites  had  advanced  their  fettlements  within 
ten  miles  of  the  Indian  villages.  Forty  miles  from  the  Tenneffee 
up  the  Holftein  branch,  comes  in  Frank  river,  vulgarly  called 
French  Broad,  four  or  five  hundred  yards  wide  j  thence,  purg- 
ing the  Holftein  two  hundred  miles,  you  come  to  Long  Ifland, 
which  is  the  highefl  navigation  yet  ufed  ;  thence  about  one  hun- 
dred miles  is  the  lource  of   the   river.     One    mile    below   Lone- 

o 

Ifland  comes  in  North-Holflein,  and  twenty  miles  above  it  the 
Wattago  ;  the  former  is  one  hundred  yards  wide  at  its  mouth, 
and  with  a  Imall  expence  might  be  made  navigable  to  Campbell's 
Salines,  feventy  miles  farther  up.  In  the  Tenncftee  and  its  up- 
per branches  are  great  numbers  of  fifh,  Tome  of  which  are  very 
large  and  of  an  excellent  flavour. 

The  head  waters  of  the  Great  Kanhawa  are  in  the  weftern  part 
of  North-Carolina,  in  the  moft  eaftern  ridge  of  the  Allegany  or 
Appalachian  mountains,  and  fouth  of  the  36°  of  latitude.  Its 
head  branches  encircle  thofe  of  the  Holftein,  from  which  they 
are  feparatcd  by  the  Iron  mountain,  through  which  it  paffes,  ten 
miles  above  the  lead  mines  ;  thence  fleering  its  courfe  along  the 
foot  of  the  Allegany  mountain,  until  it  receives  Little  river  from 
the  eaft,  it  turns  to  the  north,  which  is  its  general  courle  till  it 
meets  the  Ohio.'  About  fixty  miles  from  Little  river  it  receives 
Green  Briar  river  from  the  eaft,  which  is  the  only  tributary 
ftrcam  in  all  that  diftance.  About  forty  miles  below  the  mouth 
of  Green  Briar  river,  in  Virginia,  in  the  Kanhawa,  is  a  remark- 
able cataract.  A  large  rock,  a  little  elevated  in  the  middle,  erodes 
the  bed  of  the  river,  over  which  the  water  fhoots  and  falls 
about  fifty  feet  perpendicularly,  except  at  one  fide,  where  the 
delcent  is  more  gradual. 

The  Shawanhee,  now  called  Cumberland  river,  of  the  fouthem 
branches  of  the  Ohio,  is  next  in  hze  to  the  Tenneftec,  and  ex- 
tends eaftwardly  nearly  as  far,  but  runs  in  a  much  more  direfc 
pburfe  j  it  is  navigable  for  fmall  craft  as  far  as  Nafhyille  :  from 
the  fouth  it  receives  Harper's,  Coney,  Obey's  and  Clear  Fork 
rivers  .  and  from  the  north,  Red  and  Rock  Caftle  rivers,  befides 
many  fmallcr  ftreams. 

O;  this  territory,   above  half  is  covered  with    mountains  which 

>re   uninhabitable;    feme  of  thefe,  particularly    Cumberland,  or 

Greal  I  aurcl  ridge,  are  the  moft  ftupenduous  piles  in  the  United 

Its;     they    abound    with  ginfeng   and    done    coal.      Clinch 
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mountain  is  fouth  of  thefe,  in  which  Burk's  garden  and  Morris's 
nob  might  be  defcribed  as  curiofities. 

The  Iron  mountain,  which  „conftitjut.es  the  boundary  between 
this  diftricl  and  North-Carolina,  extends  from  near  the  lead 
mines,  on  the  Kanhawa,  through  the  Cherokee  county,  to  the 
fouth  of  Chota,  and  terminates  near  the  fourcesrof  the  Mobile, 
The    caverns    and    cafcades    in    thefe    mountains    are   innumera., 

SOIL  AND  PRODUCTIONS. 

The    farmers  on  Cumberland    river,  for  the   fake  of  defcribing 
iheir  lands,  diltinguifh  them   by   fir  ft,   fecond   and  third  quality,, 
Land  of  the    firft    quality  will  bear  Indian    corn  or  hemp,  but  it 
will  not  bear  wheat  without  great  reduction.      Land  of  the  fecond 
quality  does  not  bear  wheat  to  advantage  until  it  has  been  reduc- 
ed  by    two   or    three    crops    of  corn,  hemp,  tobacco   or   cotton. 
Land  of  the  third  bears  every  kind  of  grain  that  is   ufyally  fown 
on  dry  ground  in   the  Atlantic  States,     It   is   agreed   by    all   who 
have    vilited    the    Cumberland     fettlement,     that     one     hundred 
bufhels  of  Indian    corn   are  frequently    gathered  from  an  acre  of 
their  beft   land;   fixty    or    feventy  bufhels   from  an  acre  is   verv 
common,  but  the  farmer  who  expects  to  gather  fuch  a    crop  muft 
be  careful,   while  the  corn  is  foft,  to   guard    it-  againfl    bears  and 
racoons.     Wheat,  barley,  oats,    rye,    buck-wheat,    Indian   corn? 
peafe,  beans,  potatoes,  flax,    hemp,    tobacco,    indigo,     rice    and 
cotton,  have  already   been   planted  in   that   fettlement,  and  they 
all  thrive   in    great   perfeftion  •   the   ufual    crop  of  cotton  is  eighjt 
hundred  pounds  to   the  acre  ,  the  ftaple  is  long    and   fine.     It  is 
alledged,   however,   that  the    lands    on    the  fmall  rivers   that   run 
into  the  Mifliflippj,  have  a  decided  preference   to   thofe   on   the 
Cumberland    river,   for   the  production    of   cotton     and    indigo. 
No  experiments  have    been    made   on    land  near   the   MifhfTippj 
within  the  ceded  territory  ;  but  there  is  a  fmall  fettlement  farther 
down    the    river,  within    the    limits  of  the    United   States,  on  a 
fimilar  foil,   where  the  growth  and  quality  of  cotton  is  io  remark. 
able,    that   its    culture    is   more   profitable   than   any   other   crop. 
The  ioil  on   thole    rivers  is   deep  and  light,  having    a    fmall  mix- 
ture of  fand    with    a   black  earth  j  hence,   as  the  planters   alledge. 
it  proves  favourable  to   the  culture  of  all  kinds  of   roots,   as    well 
as  of  indij-o  and  cotton. 

The   lands  on  the   waters  of  Tennefiee  and  Cumberland  rivers* 
are  generally  well  timbered  ;  in  fome  places   there   are   glades  pf 
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rich  land  without  timber,  but  thefe  are  not  frequent  nor  large, 
The  general  growth  is  poplar,  hickory,  black  walnut,  buck  eye 
or  the  horfc  chefnut,  (ycamore,  locuft  and  the  fugar  maple. 
The  under-growth,  in  many  places,  is  curie  liftmen  or  twenty 
feet  high,  io  clofe  together  as  to  exclude  all  other  plants  :  where 
the  cane  does  rot  abound,  we  find  red  bud,  wild  plum,  fpice 
wood,  red  and  white  mulberry,  ginfeng,  Virginia  and  Seneka 
fnake  root,  angelica,  fweet  anile,  ginger  and  wild  hops.  The 
glades  arc  covered  with  clover,  wild  rye,  buffalo  grafs  and  pea 
vine.  On  the  hills,  at  the  head  of  rivers,  we  find  (lately  red 
cedars  ;  many  of  thelc  trees  are  four  feet  in  diameter,  and  forty 
feet  clear  of  limbs. 

A  few  years  fmcc,  this  country  abounded  with  large  herds  of 
wild  cattle,  improperly  called  buffaloes  ;  but  the  improvident 
or  ill-difpofed  among  the  fir  ft  fettlers  have  deftroyed  multitudes 
of  them  out  of  mere  wantonnefs  ;  they  are  ftill  to  be  found  on 
fomc  of  the  fouth  branches  of  Cumberland  river.  Elk,  or  moofe,. 
are  feen  in  many  places,  chiefly  among  the  mountains.  The 
deer  are  become  comparatively  fcarce,  lo  that  no  perfon  makes 
a  buhnefs  of  hunting  them  for  their  fkins  only.  Enough  of  bears 
and  wolves  yet  remain.  Beavers  and  otters  are  caught  in 
plenty  in  the  upper  branches  of  Cumberland  and  Kentucky 
rivers. 

They  have  phcafants,  patridges  or  quails,  and  turkies  in 
abundance  through  the  year.  During  the  winter  their  water; 
arc  covered  with  fwans,  wild  geefe,  brant  and  duck.  Cat- 
hfh  have  been  caught  in  thofe  rivers  that  weighed  above 
one  hundred  pounds,  and  perch  that  weighed  above  twenty- 
pounds. 

The    mammoth    appears    to    have    been    an    inhabitant   of   this 
country,  as  his  bones  have  been   dug   up     by    labourers  at   Camp- 
bell's    Salines,    on     North-ttolftein,    when     finking    fait    pits  . 
were    from  three    to    feven   feet   below  the  furface  of  the 
earth. 

Campbell's  fulir.es  arc  the  onlv  ones  that  have  yet  been  difco- 
vered  on  the  upper  branches  of  the  TenueiTee  and  on  this  fide 
'he    wil  h   great   fearch    has  been   made    for   them. 

The  tracl  which  contains  thele  falincs   is  a  great  natural  curiofity; 
it    was    difcovered    by     Captain    Charles    Campbell    about     :; 
►  was  one   of  the   firft  explorers  of  the  weftern  country.     In 
rocurcd  a    patent    for    it   from   the   governor  of  Vir- 
ion  the  late  General  William    Campbell,  who  behav- 
;;y   »n  the  mi  war  in  the  years   1780  and  1781J 

became  owner  of  it   on  h 
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of  his  death,  when  fait  was  very  fcarce  and  dear,  that  fait  water 
was  difcovered,  and  ialt  made  by  a  poor  man  ;  fince  that  time^ 
under  the  direction  of  Colonel  Arthur  Campbell,  it  has  been 
improved  to  a  confiderable  extent,  and  many  thoufands  of 
inhabitants  are  fup plied  from  it  with  fait  of  a  fuperior  quality,  and 
at  a  low  price.  The  tra6l  coniifts  of  about  three  hundred  acres 
of  fiat  marfh  land,  of  as  rich  a  foil  as  can  be  imagined  :  in  this  flat, 
pits  are  funk  in  order  to  obtain  the  fait  water;  thebeft  is  found  from 
thirty  to  forty  feet  deep.  After  paffing  through  the  rich  foil  or  mud, 
from  fix  to  ten  feet,  you  come  to  a  very  brittle  lime-ftone  rock,  with 
cracks  or  chafms,  through  which  the  fait  water  iffues  into  the  pits, 
whence  it  is  drawn  by  buckets  and  put  into  the  boilers,  which  are 
placed  in  furnaces  adjoining  the  pits.  The  hills  that  furround  this 
fiat  are  covered  with  fine  timber,  and  not  far  diflant  a  coal  mine 
has  been  difcovered. 

On  Frank  river,  about  thirty  miles  in  a  direct  line  from  its 
mouth,  a  large,  clear,  medicinal  fpring  has  lately  been  difcovered? 
which, on  experiment,  has  been  found  to  relieve  various  com- 
plaints of  the  human  body ;  its  temperature  rather  exceeds 
blood  heat. 

On  the  fame  river,  nearer  its  mouth,  a  valuable  lead  mine  has 
been  difcovered. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Holftein  are  many  mines  of  iron  ore 
of  the  bed  kind,  fome  of  which  have  been  opened  and  worked 
to  advantage,  and  enough  might  be  made  to  fupply  the  whole 
weftern  country:  thefe  mines  are  the  mofl  valuable,  as  there  is 
faid  to  be  none  of  this  ore  near  the  Miiuffippi,  and  very  little- 
north  of  the  Ohio. 

Up  the  HiwafTee  river,  in  the  mountains  on  the  fouth  fide,  a 
mine  has  been  difcovered  and  ore  taken,  from  which,  it  is  (aid, 
gold  was  extracted  by  an  artiff,  while  the  Britifh  were  in  poffef- 
iion  of  Georgia  :  it  is  certain,  that  but  few  Indians  know  the  fpot 
and  thofe  who  do  are  very  anxious  to  keep  it  a  fecret  :  the  gen- 
tleman who  gave  this  information  has  been  within  view  of  the 
place.  The  mountain  is  very  high  and  barren,  and  has  feveral 
of  the  appearances  defcribed  by  mineralifts.  The  difcovery 
was  made  by  means  of  the  river  undermining  the  bafe  of  a 
large  cliff  or  fpur  of  the  mountain,  which  occafioned  a  great 
column  of  the  earth  or  rock  to  tumble  into  the  water  :  this 
difrupture  difcovered  the  vein  of  yellow  metal  at  a  great 
depth. 
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CIVIL  DIVISIONS  AND   CHIEF  TOWNS. 

This  territory  is  divided  into  two  diftri&s^  each    cf  which    id 
Again  divided  into  counties  as  follows: 

WASHINGTON     DISTRICT. 

Wafhington,  Greene,  South,  of  French 

Sullivan,  Hawkins,  Broad. 

MERO     DISTRICT. 

Davidfon,  Sumner,  Terineffec 

The  chief  towns  are  Nafhville  and  Abingdon. 

NASHVILLE, 

This  is  the  fhire  town  of  Davidfon  county,  and  is  the  largcft 
town  in  the  terrtiory.  The  courts  are  held  here  ;  it  has  two 
houfes  for  public  worfhip,  and  a  handfomely  endowed  academy, 
eflablilhed    in    1786. 

ABINGDON, 

Abingdon  is  the  county  town  of  Washington  county  :  it  con- 
tained in  1788  about  twenty  houfes,  and  was  rapidly  increafing  : 
it  is  about  two  hundred  and  fixty  miles  from  Richmond  in 
Virginia,  in  a  direct  line,  and  three  hundred  and  ten  as  the 
road  runs,  bearing  a  little  to  the  iouth  of  well  latitude 
36°   30'. 

ROAD  S, 

The  following  arc  the  diflances  on  the  new  road  from  Nafh- 
ville, in  Davidfon  county,  to  Fort  Campbell,  near  the  junction 
of  IIoHlcin  river  with  the  TcnnciTee. 

Miles.  Miles . 

6 
11 

9 

9 

7 
18 

S 

16 

7 


From  Nafhville  to  Stony 

river 

9 

Smith's  creel: 

Big  fpring 

6 

Coney  river 

Cedar  lick 

4 

Mine  lick 

Little  fpring 

- 

6 

Falling  cieek 
0 

Barton's  creek 

- 

4 

War  path 

Spring  creek 

- 

5. 

Bear  creek 

Marl  in's  fpring 

- 

5 

Camp  creek 

Blair's  fpring 
Buik  fpring 

- 

5 
1 2 

King's  fpring 
Grove.t's  creek 

Fountaines 

3 
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Miles. 
From  foot  of  Cumberland 

mountain      -  2 

Through  the  mountain 
to  Emmery's  river,  a 
branch  of  the  Pelefon    1  i 
To  the   Pappa  ford  of  the 
Pelefon    or    Clinch  ri- 
ver -  12 

Total  635 
By  this  new  road/  a  pleafant  paffage  may  be  had  to  the  wef- 
tern  country  with  Carriages,  as  there  will  be  only  the  Cumber- 
land mountain  to  pafs$  and  that  is  eafy  of  afcent  :  and  be- 
yond it,  the  road  is  generally  level  and  firm,  abounding  with 
fine  fprings  of  water. 


X    0.    V  H     u. 

tiiU. 

Miles. 

To    Campbell 

's  Ration, 

near  Holftein 

IO 

To  the  Great 

ifland 

IOO 

To  Abingdon 

in  Wafh- 

ington  county 

35 

To  Richmond 

in  Virgi- 

nia 

310 

POPULATION. 


In  1765,  there  were  but  about  ten  families  fettled  well  of 
the  Kanhawa,  fo  many  had  joined  them  in  1773,  that  the 
fettlement  was  erefted  into  a  county,  and  in  1776,  again  fubdi- 
vided  into  three, — In  1788,  the  number  of  inhabitants  was 
reckoned  at  forty  thoufand :  they  muff,  have  greatly  increafed 
fince  that  period — lire  following  is  the  return  made  by  the 
governor    in   1791 
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4O 
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To  this  return  the  following  note  was  pernxed  :  There  are 
feveral  captains  who  have  not  as  yet  returned  the  fchedules  of 
the  numbers  of  their  diftrifts,  namely  ; — in  Greene  county, 
three — in  Davidfon,  ond — and  South  of  French  Broad,  one  dii- 
tricl. 

Though  it  is  manifefl  the  deficiency  in  this  return  is  great, 
yet  we  have  not  lufftcicnt  data  to  determine  it,  but  we  may  rea- 
fonably  fuppole  the  prelcnt  number  of  inhabitants  to  exceed  fixty 
thouland. 

In  1788,  the  militia  of  this  ctiftrict  amounted  to  between  feven 
and  eight  thouland  effective  men,  who  were  principally  armed 
with  rifles.  It  is  fuppofed  that  their  number  is  increafed  t« 
hCirly  double  fmcc  that  period. 

RELIGION  AND  CHARACTER. 

The  Prefbvterians  are  the  prevailing  denomination  of  Chrif- 
tians  in  ibis  diilricl  :  they  have  a  Prefbytery,  called  the  Abing- 
um    Prelbvtery,   cltablifhed  by    a&    of   fynod,   which,   In    1788, 
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<fconfifted  of  twenty   three    large  congregations,   who  were    thei* 
iuppiied   by   only   fix    minifters.       There  are   aiio  Tome  of  the 
Baptifts   and  Methodift  denominations. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  di(lri&  emigrated  chiefly  from  Penn- 
sylvania, and  that  part  of  Virginia  which  lies  weft  of  the  Blu$ 
ridge.  The  anceftors  of  thefe  people  were  generally  of  the  Scotch 
nation,  fome  of  whom  emigrated  iarft  to  Ireland,  and  from  thence 
to  i^merica.  A  few  Germans  and  Englilh  are  intermixed.  The 
proportion  of  the  whites  to  the  blacks*  in  this  di Uriel,  judging 
from  the  foregoing  imperfect  cenfus,  is  as  ten  to  one,,  In  i  788 
it  was  thought  there  were  twenty  white  perfens  to  one  negro. 
The  erection  of  this  territory  into  a  leparate  government.,  it  is 
Relieved,  will  tend  to  l.effe,n  the  negro  population. 

Tlre^e  is  nothing  in  the  character  of  this  people  that  diflin- 
guilhes  them  from  the  fettlers  of  new  countries  in  general. 
Among  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  a  great  Simplicity  of  manners 
prevails  ;  duplicity,  or  the  etiquette  of  cities  and  populous  plac- 
es, is  unknown  among  them.  £f  a  man  deceives  another,  he  is 
deemed  and  called  a  liar  ;  and  it  frequently  happens  that  "  a 
bloody  nolev  is  the  eonfequence,  Wreftling,  jumping,  running 
foot  races,  and  playing  at  ball,  are  tjie  common  divei  lions. 
Dancing  is  coming  into  fafhion.  Card  playing  is  a  rare  amufement 
The  hunting  fhht  is  ftill  worn  by  the  militia  on  duty,  and  by 
hunters  in  purfuit  of  game.  At  home3  and  at  public  aflemblieSj 
they  drefs  like  the  Virginians? 

Great  was  the  damage  fuflained  by  the  inhabitants  of  this  coun- 
try during  the  war,  occasioned  by  the  ineurfions  of  the  Indians  ; 
and  it  is  much  to  their  honour,  that  when  they  were  offered  pro= 
teclion  by  the  Britifh,  in  the  early  ftage  of  the  war,  they  nobly 
refufed  it, 

C  O  M  MERC  E. 

As  the  waters  of  the  Cumberland  from  Nafl^vilje,  and  of  the 
Tenneffee  from  the  Mufcle  fhoals  to  the  Ohio,  are  navigable  to 
the  Ohio  an  Miffiffippi,  the  people  of  courfe,  who  live  in  the 
interior  of  the  country,  have  the  fame  advantages  of  water  con- 
veyance for  trade,  as  thofe  who  live  on  the  Ohio  or  Miiffiffippi^ 
to  New  Orleans  or  elfewhere. 

Befides,  there  is  another  probable  avenue  through  which  trad.^ 
will  be  carried  on  with  this  country,  which  is  from  Mobile  up 
the  waters  of  the  Mobile  river  as.  far  as  it  is  navigable,  thence  by 
£  la?jd  carriage  of  about  fifty  miles,  at  moft}  toOcochsppo  eree|c3 
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which  empties  into  theTennefiee  at  the  lower  end  of  the  Mufcl® 
fhoals.  The  mouth  of  this  creek  is  the  center  of  a  piece  of 
ground,  the  diameter  of  which  is  five  miles,  ceded  by  the  fouth- 
ern  Indians  at  the  treaty  of  Hopwell,  on  Keowee,  to  the  Unit- 
ed States,   for  the  eftablifhment  of  trading  pods. 

This  country  furnifhes  many  valuable   articles  of  export,   fuck 
as   fine    waggon    and    faddle    horfes,    beef,   cattle,   ginfeng,    deer 
{kins  and  furs,   cotton,    hemp,   and    flax,   which    may    be  .  trans- 
ported   by    land-;     alio   iron,   lumber,     pork,   and    flour,   which 
might  be  exported    in  great  quantities,   if  the  navigation    of    the 
MifliiTippi  were  opened  ;     but  there  are  few  of  the   inhabitants 
who  underftand    commerce,   or  are  porTefled   of  proper   capitals  ; 
of  courfe  it  is  badly  managed  :    land  jobbing  engroffe;    too  much 
of  the  attention  of  the  inhabitants.      The  degraded    (late  of  com- 
merce has  rendered  necefiary    a  general  attention  to  home  manu- 
factures :   and  it  is    to  be  hoped    that  the  eyes    of  the  people  wiH 
foon  be  opened  to  their  true  intereft,   and  agriculture^   commerce 
and  manufactures,  each  receive  proper  attention. 

LEARNING  AND  LITERATURE. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  diftricl:  have  not  been  inattentive  to 
the  interefls  of  fcience.  An  academy  and  feveral  grammar 
ichools  have  been  eflablifhed  ;  and  a  fbciety,  who  flile  them- 
felves,  "  A  Society  for  promoting  Ufeful  Knowledge  :"  it  is  of 
modern  date,  but  much  good  is  expecled  from  it.  A  tafte  for 
literature  is  increafing  among  them. 

The  government  is  fimilar  to  that  eftablifhed  by  Congrefs  in 
the  territory  of  the  United  States,  north-weft  of  the  Ohio.  The 
governor  is  the  executive,  and,  in  his  abfence,  the  iecretarv,  and 
the  governor  and  three  judges  the  legillativc  power  ir  the  dif- 
tricT. 

The  public  revenue  amounts  to  about  five  or  fix  thoufand 
pounds,   railed  chiefly  by  a  tax  on  llaves3   lands,  and  horfes. 

INDIAN  S. 

The  Indian  tribes,   within  and  in  the  vicinity   of  this  diftrict, 

arc  the  Cherokees  and  Chicafaws.     The  Cherokees  have  been    a 

warlike  and  numerous  nation  ;   but  by  continual  wars,   in  which 

it    has     been  their     deftiny    a>     be    engaged    with    the    north- 

i-uian   tribes,   they  were  reduced,    at  the  commencement  cf 
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the  laft  war,  to  about  two  thoufand  fighting  men  ;  fince  which 
they  have  been  reduced  more  than  one  half,  and  have  become 
weak  and  pufillanimous. 

The  Chicafaws,  of  all  the  Indian  tribes  within  the  limits  of  the 
United  States,  merit  the  mod  from  the  Americans,  having  at  all 
times  maintained  a  brotherly  attachment  to  them  :  they  glory  in 
laving,  that  they  never  {Tied  the  blood  of  an  Anglo-American. 
There  is  fo  great  an  affinity  between  the  Chicafaw  and  Cho&aw 
languages,  that  the  common  people  can  converie  together,  each 
fpeaking  in  his  own  dialeft.  They  are  a  perfonable  people,  and 
have  an  opennefs  in  their  countenances  and  behaviour,  uncom- 
mon among  favages.  Thefe  nations  fay,  they  are  the  remnant 
of  a  great  nation  that  once  lived  far  to  the  weft,  which  was 
destroyed  by  the  Spaniards,  for  whom  they  ftill  retain  an  here- 
ditary hatred.  Would  it  not  be  the  policy  of  Congrefs  to  treat 
with  thefe  nations  ?  and  might  not  a  reciprocal  friendihip  be 
{mutually  ferviceable  to  the  Union  and  the  Indians  ? 


STATE     O 
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SITUATION,  EXTENT,  AND  BOUNDARIES. 
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HIS  State  is  fituated  between  3 2°  and  35*  north  latitude^ 
and  4^  and  90  weft  longitude  from  Philadelphia.  Its  length 
is  two  hundred  miles,  and  its  breadth  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  North-Carolina,  on  the 
eaft  by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  on  the  fouth-weft  and  f'outh  by 
Savannah  river,  and  a  branch  of  its  head  waters  called 
Tugulo  river,  which  faid  rivers  divide  it  from  the  State  of 
Georgia.* 

CLIMATE. 

The  climate  of  this  State  is  different  in  different  parts:   along 
the    fca    coait,  billious    difeafes,    and    fevers    of   various    kindsj 

*  The  boundary  line  dividing  the  two  States  of  South-Carolina  and  Georgk 
was  long  the  fubjecl  of  controverfy ;  the  former  claiming  the  lands  lying  be- 
tween the  North-Carolina  line,  and  a  line  to  run  due  weft  from  the  mouth  o* 
Tugulo  and  Keowe£  river  ;  the  latter  contended  that  the  fource  of  Keowee  river 
was  to  be  confidered  as  the  head  of  Savannah  river. 

For  the  purpofc  of  fettling  this  controverfy,  commiflioners  were  appointed  in 
April  1787,  by  the  contending  States,  veiled  with  full  powers  to  determine  the 
controverted  boundary,  which  they  fixed  as  follows  : 

"  The  mod  nothem  branch  or  dream  of  the  river  Savannah,  from  the  fca  or 
mouth  of  foch  flream,  to  the  fork  or  confluence  of  the  rivers  now  called  Tugulo 
and  Keowee,  and  from  thence  the  mod  northern  branch  or  flream  of  the  faid  river 
Tugulo,  till  it  inter lecls  the  notlicin  boundary  line  of  South-Carolina,  if  the  faid 
branch  ofTugulo  extend  fo  far  north,  rcl'ci  vingall  the  iflands  in  the  laid  rivers  Sa- 
vannah and  Tugulo  to  Georgia;  but  if  the  faid  branch  or  flream  of  lugulo  does  not 
extend  to  the  north  boundary  line  of  South-Carolina,  then  a  weft  line  to  the  Miff 
fiffippt  to  be  drawn  from  the  head  fpring  or  fource  of  the  faid  branch  of  Tugu- 
lo rivi  r,  which  extends  to  the  higbeft  torthem  htitudc,  fhall  for  ever  hereafter 
1  rrathc  feparation,  limit  and  boundary  between  the  States  of  Souih-Carolin* 
2^-d  Georgia. '' 
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ire  prevalent  between  July  and  October.  The  probability  of 
dying  is  much  greater  between  the  20th  of  June  and  the  20th. 
of  October,   than  in  the  other  eight  months  in  the  year. 

One  caufe  of  thefe  difeafes  is,  a  low  marfhy  country,  which 
is  overflowed  for  the  fake  of  cultivating  rice.  The  exhala- 
tions from  thefe  ftagnated  waters,  from  the  rivers  and  from 
the  neighbouring  ocean,  and  the  profufe  perfpiration  of  vege- 
tables of  all  kinds,  which  cover  the  ground,  fill  the  air  with 
moifture :  this  moifture  falls  in  frequent  rains  and  copious 
dews.  From  actual  obfervation  it  has  been  found  that  the 
average  annual  fall  of  rain  for  ten  years  was  forty-two  inches? 
without  regarding  the  moifture  that  fell  in  fogs  and  dews. 
The  great  heat  of  the  day  relaxes  the  body,  and  the  agreeable 
coolnefs  of  the  evening  invites  to  an  expofure  to  thefe  heavy 
dews. 

The  difagreeable  effe&s  of  this  climate,  experience  has  prov- 
ed, might  in  a  great  meafure  be  avoided  by  thofe  inhabitants^ 
whofe  circumftances  will  admit  of  their  removal  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  rice  fwamps  to  healthier  htuations,  dur- 
ing the  months  of  July,  Auguft,  September,  and  O&ober ;  and 
in  the  word;  fituations,  by  temperance  and  care.  Violent 
exercife  on  horfeback,  but  chiefly,  expofure  to  the  meridian 
rays  of  the  fun,  fudden  fhowers  of  rain,  and  the  night  air,  are 
too  frequently  the  caufes  of  fevers  and  other  diforders.  Would 
the  fportfman  deny  themfelves,  during  the  fall  months,  their 
favourite  amufements  of  hunting  and  hfhing,  or  confine  them- 
felves to  a  very  few  hours,  in  the  morning  or  evening  ;  would 
the  induftrions  planter  vifit  his  fields  only  at  the  fame  hours  ; 
©r  would  the  poorer  clafs  of  people  pay  due  attention  to  their 
manner  of  living,  and  obferve  the  precautions  recommended 
to  them  by  men  of  knowledge  and  experience?  much  ficknefs 
and  many  diftrefling  events  might  be  prevented.  The 
upper  Country,  fituated  in  the  medium  between  extreme 
heat  and  cold,  is  as  healthful  as  any  part  of  the  United 
States. 

FACE  OF  THE  COUNTRY,  SEA  COAST,  &c 

The  whole  State,  to  the  diftance  of  eighty  miles  from  the 
fea,  is  level,  and  almoft  without  a  (tone.  In  this,  diftance,  by 
a  gradual  afcent  from  the  fea  coaft,  the  land  rifes  about  one 
hundred  and  ninety  feet.  Here,  if  you  proceed  in  a  W.  N.  W. 
courfe  from  Charlefton  commences  a  curioufly  uneven  country, 
preferring  a  profpecl   fomething   like  that  of  a  high  fwelling  fea, 
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formed  by  a   prodigious  number    of  fmall    fand  hills.      Some  lit- 
tle   hcrb.igc,   and    a    few   fmall    pines    grow,   even    on   this    fr 
The  inhabitants  are    but    few,   and  have  but    a   fcanty  iubfifi^nce 
corn  and    fwcet    potatoes,    which    grow    here    tolerably  well* 
Xiiis  curious   country    continues   for    fixty  miles,    till  you  arrive 
at   a   place  called    the  Ridge,   one  hundred  end  forty  miles   from 
Charleftpn.      This  ridge    is  a  remarkable  trad  of  high  /ground,   as 
you  approach    it    from  the    fea,   but  level  as  you  advance   north* 
I  from  its    fummit.      It    is  a    fine  high,   healthy  bfclt   of  land, 
well    watered,   3nd    of    a    good    foil,   and    extends    from  the    Sa- 
vannah   to   Broad    river,  in    about    6°  30'   weft  longitude  from 
Philadelphia.      Beyond  this    ridge  commences    a   country  exactly 
rcfcmbling   the  northern  States.      Here  hills  and   dales,   wkh  all 
their    verdure    and   variegated   beauty,   preient  themfelves  to^Uje 
eye.      Wheat    fields,   which  are  rare   in    the  low  country,   begin 
to   be    common.      Here    Heaven    has   beflowed    its  bleiling  with 
a  mod  bounteous  hand.      The   air   is   much    more  temperate  and 
healthful  than  nearer  the  fea.      The  hills  are  covered  with  valua- 
ble woods  ;   the    vallies   watered    with    beautiful    rivers,   and  the 
fertility    of    the    foil   is    equal    to    every    vegetable    production. 
This,    by    way    of    dillinftion,   is    called    the    Upper    Country, 
where  are  different  modes  and    different    articles   of   cultivation  ; 
where  the  manners  of  the  people,   and  even   their  language,  have 
a    different   tone.      The    land  dill  rifes  by  a  gradual  alcent  ;   each 
fucceeding   hill   overlooks   that    which    immediately  precedes  it, 
till,   having  advanced  two  hundred  and  twenty  miles    in  a  north- 
weft    direction    from    Charlefton,   the  elevation  of  the  land  above 
the  fea  coaft   is    found  to  be  eight  hundred  feet.      Here  a  moun- 
tainous country  commences  with  the  Tryon  and  Hogback  meun- 
s  ;   the  elevation  of  which,  above  their  bafe,   is    three    thou- 
,ht  hundred  and  forty  feet,  and  above  the  fea  coaft  four  thou- 
l  fix    hundred   and   forty.      From   the  top  of  thefe  mountains 
there  is  an  extenuvc    view    of  this    State.    North-Carolina,  and 
rgia  :    and  as  no   object    intervenes    to    obflruct    the   view,   a 
■    with    telefcopic    eyes    migli\    difcern    vcflels    at    lea.      The 
ins    weft    and    north-weft    rife    much    higher   than    thefe, 
and    form   a   ridge   which    divides    the    waters  of  Tennellcc  and 
S  ntce  rivers. 

This  State  is   watered   by  four  large  navigable  rivers,  bchdes  a 

1    number    of    fmaller    ones,    which    are    pa  (fable    in     boats. 

nah    v  ifhes  it    in    its    whole   length   from  fouth- 

The    Edifto   riles    in    two    branches  from   a 

kble    ridge    in    the    interior     put    of    the    State.       Thefe 

bra'.:  OiMngcburgh;   which  ftands    on  the  North 
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Fork,  and  Ediflo  river,  which,  having  palled,  from  Jack- 
fonfburgh,  leaving  it  on  the  fouth,  branches  and  embraces  Ediflo 
ifland. 

£>antee  is  the  largefl;  and  longer!  river  in  this  State  :  it  empties 
into  the  ocean  by  two  mouths,  a  little  fouth  of  George-town. 
About  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  in  a  direct  line  from  its 
mouth,  it  branches  into  the  Congaree  and  Wateree  ;  the  latter 
or  northern  branch  paries  the  Catabaw  nation  of  Indians,  and 
Dears  the  name  of  the  Catabaw  river  from  this  fettlement  to  its 
fource.  The  Consraree  branches  into  Saluda  and  Broad  rivers, 
Broad  river  again  branches  into  Enoree,  Tyger  and  Pacolct 
rivers,  on  the  latter  of  which  are  the  celebrated  Pacolet 
fprings. 

Pedee  river  rifes  in  North-Carolina,  where  it  is  called  Yad- 
kin river  :  in  this  State,  however,  it  takes  the  name  of 
Pedee  ;  and,  receiving  the  waters  of  Lynche's  creek,  Little 
Pedee,  and  Black  river,  it  joins  the  Wakkamaw  river,  near 
George-town.  Thefe  united  flreams,  with  the  acceffion  of  a 
imall  creek,  on  which  George-town  Hands,  from  Winyaw 
bay,  which,  about  twelve  miles  below,  communicates  with 
the  ocean.  All  thefe  rivers,  Ediflo  excepted,  rife  from  va- 
rious fources  in  that  ridge  of  mountains  which  divides  the 
waters  which  flow  into  the  Atlantic  ocean,  from  thofe  which 
fall  into  the  Mi  ffi  flippy 

The  rivers  of  a  fecondary  fize,  as  you  pafs  from  north  to 
fouth,  are  Wakkamaw,  Black  river,  Cooper,  Alhepoo,  and 
Combahee.  '  Thefe  rivers  afford,  to  the  proprietors  of  their 
banks,  a  considerable  quantity  of  tide  fwamp  or  rice  land, 
flooded  from  the  rivers,  except  in  extraordinary  droughts. 
In  the  third  clafs  are  comprehended  thofe  rivers  which 
extend  but  a  fhort  diilance  from  the  ocean,  and  lerve,  by 
brandling  into  nurnberleis  creeks,  as  drains  to  take  off  the 
quantity  of  rain  water  which  comes  down  from  the  large 
inland  iwamps  ;  or  are  merely  arms  of  the  fea  ;  of  this  kind 
are  Afhley,  Stono,  Coofaw,  Broad,  Colleton,  May,  New,  and 
Right's  rivers.  The  tide,  in  no  part  of  this  State,  flows  more 
than   twenty  five    miles  from  the  fea. 

A  company  has  been  incorporated  for  the  purpofe  of  connect- 
ing Cooper  and  Santee  rivers  by  a  canal  of  twenty-one  miles  in 
length.  The  fum  fuppofed  to  be  neceffary  to  complete  this  ex- 
tenfive  work  is  fifty-five  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds  flerling.  Twenty-five  per  cent,  are  allowed  by  the  legis- 
lature in  tolls  for  all  monies  advanced  by  flockholder^.     The    ad- 

Vol.  Ill  1  i 
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vantage  of  a  canal  at  this  place,  to  one  who  infpc&s  a  map  of  the 
Carolinas,  mull  appear  to  be  great,  both  to  the  public  and  to  the 
proprietors. 

The  only  harbours  of  note  are  thofe  of  Charleflon,  Port  Royal, 
and  George-town.  Charleflon  harbour  is  fpacious,  convenient? 
and  fafe  :  it  is  formed  by  the  jun&ion  of  Afhley  and  Cooper 
rivers  :  its  entrance  is  guarded  by  fort  Johnfon.  Twelve  miles 
from  the  city  is  a  bar,  over  which  are  four  channels  ;  one  by  the 
name  of  Ship  Channel,  has  eighteen  feet  water  ;  another  fixteen 
and  a  half;  the  other  two  are  for  (mailer  veffels.  The  tides  rife 
from  five  to  eight  feet.  Port  Royal  has  an  excellent  harbour, 
of    fufficient   extent    to    contain    the    largefl  fleet    in  the  world. 

The  bar  at  the  entrance  of  Winyaw  bay,  which  leads  to 
George-town,  docs  not  admit  of  veffels  drawing  more  than  eleven 
feet  water ;  and  is,  in  many  refpecls,  a  very  dangerous  place. 
This  circumftance  has  proved  injurious  to  the  growth  or  George- 
town, which  is  otherwife  exceedingly  well  fituated  for  all  the 
purpofes  of  an  extenfive  trade. 

The  lea  coaffc  is  bordered  with  a  chain  of  fine  fea  iflands, 
around  which  the  fea  flows,  opening  an  excellent  inland  naviga- 
tion for  the  conveyance  of  produce  to  market. 

North  of  Charleflon  harbour  lie  Bull's.  Dewec's,  and  Sulli- 
van's iflands,  which  form  the  north  part  of  the  harbour.  James 
ifland  lies  on  the  other  fide  of  the  harbour,  oppofite  Charleflon, 
Containing  about  fifty  families.  Further  fouth-weft  is  John's 
ifland,  larger  than  James  ;  Stono  river,  which  forms  a  conveni- 
ent and  lafc  harbour,  divides  thefc  iflands.  Contiguous  to  John's 
ifland,  and  connected  with  it  by  a  bridge,  is  Wadmelaw  ;  eafl  of 
which  are  the  (mall  ifles  of  Keyway  and  Simmon.  Between 
thefe  and  Ediflo  ifland  is  N.  Ediflo  inlet,  winch  alio  affords  a 
good  harbour  for  veifels  of  eafy  draft  of  water.  South  of  Edifto 
ifland  is  S.  Ediflo  inlet,  through  which  enter,  from  the 
northward,  all  the  veffels  bound  to  Beaufort,  Afhepoo,  Comba- 
hee   and  Coofaw. 

On  the  fouth-weft  fide  of  St.  Helena  iflandliesa  clufter  of 
iflands,  one  of  the  largefl  of  which  is  Port  Royal.  Adjacent  to 
Port  Royal  lie  St.  Helena,  Ladies  ifland,  Paris  itland,  and  the 
Hunting  iflands,  five  or  fix  in  number,  bordering  on  the  ocean, 
fo  called  from  the  number  of  deer  and  other  wild  game  found  up- 
on them.  All  the fe  iflands,  and  fome  others  of  lefs  note,  belong 
to  Si .  I  [elena  phi  ilh. 

CrolTing  Broad  river,  you  come  to  Hilton  Head,  the  moil 
fouthern  fea  ifland  in  Carolina,  Weft  and  fouth-weft  of  Hilton 
Head  lie  Pickncy's,  Bull's,  Dawfufkie's,  and  fome  fm'aller  iflands, 
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between     which    and     Hilton    Head     are     Calibogie    river    and 
found,  which  form  the  outlet  of  May  and  New  rivers. 

SOIL  AND  PRODUCTIONS. 

The  foil  of  this  State  may  be  divided  into  four  kinds  ;  fir  ft,  the 
pine  barren,  which  is  valuable  only  for  its  timber.  InterfpeHed 
among  the  pine  barren  are  traces  of  land  free  of  timber,  and  every 
kind  of  growth  but  that  of  grafs.  Thefe  tracis  are  called  favan„ 
nahs,  configuring  a  fecond  kind  of  foil,  good  for  grazing.  The 
third  kind  is  that  of  the  fwamps  and  low  grounds  on  the 
rivers,  which  is  a  mixture  of  black  loam  and  fat  clay,  producing 
naturally  canes  in  great  plenty,  cyprefs,  bays,  loblolly  pines,  &c. 
In  thefe  fwamps  rice  is  cultivated,  which  conftitutes  the  ftaple 
commodity  of  the  State.  ,The  high  lands,  commonly  known  by 
the  name  of  oak  and  hiccory  lands,  conftitute  the  fourth  kind  of 
foil.  The  natural  growth  is  oak,  hiccory,  walnut,  pine,  and  lo- 
cuff,.  On  thefe  lands,  in  the  low  country,  Indian  corn  is  princi- 
pally cultivated  ;  and  in  the  back  country,  befides  this,  they  raife 

tobacco  in  large  quantities,  wheat,  rye,   barley,  oats,  hemp,  flax, 
cotton,  and  {ilk. 

There  is  little  fruit  in  this  State,  efpecially  in  the  lower  parts 
of  it.  The  oranges  are  chiefly  four ;  figs  are  plenty ;  a  lew 
limes  and  lemons,  pomegranates,  pears,  and  peaches,  apples  are 
fcarce,  and  are  imported  from  the  northern  States.  Melons, 
efpecially  the  water  melon,  are  raifed  here  in  great  perfec- 
tion. 

The  river  fwamps,  in  which  rice  can  be  cultivated  with,  any 
tolerable  degree  of  lafety  and  fuccefs,  do  not  extend  higher  up 
the  rivers  than  the  head  of  the  tides  ;  and  in  eftimating  the  va- 
lue of  this  fpecies  of  rice  land,  the  height  which  the  tide  rifes  is 
taken  into  confederation,  thofe  lying  where  it  rifes  to  a  proper 
pitch  for  overflowing  the  fwamps  being  the  mod  valuable.  The 
heft  inland  fwamps,  wnKch  conftitute  a  fecond  fpecies  of  rice 
land,  are  fuch  as  are  furnifhed  with  refervoirs  of  water.  Thefe 
refervoirs  are  formed  by  means  of  large  banks  thrown  up  at  the 
upper  parts  of  the  fwamps,  whence  it  is  conveyed,  when  needed 
to  the  fields  of  rice. 

The  foil  on  the  iflands  is  generally  better  adapted  10  the  culture 
of  indigo  than  the  main,  and  leis  fuited  to  rice  :  cotton  grows  ve- 
ry well  upon  them.  The  natural  growth  is  the  live  oak,  which  is 
fo  excellent  for  fhip  timber,  and  the  palmetto  or  cabbage  tree, 
the  utility  of  which,  in  the  conftruclion  of  forts,  was  exnerienced 
during  the  late  war. 

Ii  2 
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At  the  diflancc  of  about  one  hundred  and  ten  miles  from  the 
fea,  the  river  fwamps  terminate,  and  the  high  lands  extend  quite 
to  the  rivers,  and  form  banks,  in  Tome  places,  leverai  hundred 
feet  above  the  furface  of  the  water,  and  afford  many  extenfive 
and  delightful  views,  Theie  high  banks  are  interwoven  with 
layers  of  leaves  and  different  coloured  earth,  and  abound  with 
quarries  of  free-ftone,  pebbles,  flint,  chryftals,  iron  ore  in  abun- 
e,  filver,  lead,  fulphur,  and  coarle  diamonds. 
The  lwamps  above  the  head  of  the  tide  are  occafionally  plant- 
ed with  corn,  cotton,  and  indigo.  The  foil  is  very  rich,  yield- 
ing from  forty  to  fifty  bufhels  of  corn  an  acre. 

It  is    curious  to    obferve  the  gradations  from   the    fea    coafl  to 
the  upper   country,  with   reipett  to    the   produce,  the    mode  of 
cultivation,  and  the    cultivators.       On  the  jflands,   upon     he   fea 
cqall,  and  for  forty   or  fifty  miles  back,   and    on  the   rivers  much 
farther,   the   cultivators   are  all  flaves.      No    white  man,   to  fpeak 
generally,   ever   thinks    of  fettling  a    farm  and    improving   it    for 
himfelf  without  negroes.     If  he  has  no  negroes,    he  hires  -himfelf 
as  overieer   to  fome    rich  planter,  who    has   more  than  he  can  or 
will  attend   to,    till   he    can  purchale  for  himfelf.      The   articles 
cultivated    are  corn  and  potatoes,   which  with   the  (mall  rice,    are 
food  for  the    negroes  ;  rice,  indigo,    and    cotton,   for  exportation 
The  culture  of  this  laft  article  is  capable  of  being  mcreafed  equal 
to    almofl    any    demand.      The    loil    was    cultivated,    till    lately,, 
almofr.   wholly   by   manual    labour.     The    plough,  till    fmce    the 
peace,   was   fcarcely    uled  :    now,    the    olough   and    harrow    and 
other   improvements   are   introduced   into    the   rice  fwamps  with 
great  fuccefs,   and   will    no   doubt    become    general.      In  the  mid- 
dle (ettlements,   negroes  are  not    fo  numerous;  the  mailer  attends 
perlonally    to    his     own    bufinefs.     The     land     is    not    properly 
fituated    for    rice  :     it    produces    moderately   good    indigo    weed 
and    lomc    tobacco    is    railed     for    exportation.       The    farmer    is 
contended    to    raife     corn,    potatoes,    oats,     rye,    poultry,   and    a 
little  wheat.      In   the  upper  country,   there  are  but  few   negroes  . 
generally    lpeakmg,   the    farmers    have    none,   and    depend,  like 
the  inhabitants  of  the   northern  States,   upon  the  labour  of  them- 
ic lvcs    and    families    for    fubfi (fence  ;   the    plough    is.  uled  almoft 
wholly.      Indian  corn    in  great  quantities,   wheat,   rye,  potatoes 
&c.   are    railed    for    h«d,   and   much    tobacco    and  .  fome   wheat, 
eotlon  and  indigp,    for  exportation. 

Rice   ground    is  prepared   only  by  effectually  fecuring  it    from 
the  water,  except   fome  higher  parts,  of  it,  which  are  iometimes 
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dug  .up  with  a  hoe,  or  mellowed  by  a  plough  or  harrow.      When 
the  rice  is  young,  the  overflowing  of  the  water  does  not   prevent 
its  growth.     Thofc   who    have    water  in  relerve,   commonly    let 
it    in    upon    their    rice,  after   firfl    going  through    with  the  hoe, 
while   it    is   young,  though   it   is   deemed    be  ft    to   keep   out  the 
grafs    by   the   hoe    only.     The   water    is  commonly  kept    on  the 
rice  eiffht  or   ten   days    after   hoeing.     When  the   ear  is  formed^ 
the  water  is  continued  on  till  it   is  ripe  :   it  is  hoed  three  or  four 
times.      When  the  grafs   is   very  thick,  ■  a  negro  cannot  hoe  more 
than  one  Sixteenth  of  an   acre   in  a    day.     From  three  pecks  to  a 
pufhel   is   fown  on  an   acre.     It   produces   from   fifty    to   eighty 
bufhels  of    rough  rice  an  acre  ;  one  hundred  and  twenty  bufhels 
pf  rough  rice  have  been  produced   on   one   acre  ;  twenty  bufhels 
of   which    make    about    five    hundred    pounds,    or    eight    and    a 
quarter  bufhels  clean  rice  for    market.     After    it    is    threfhed,  it 
is    winnowed,   and  then   ground    in    a  mill,   confr.ru6t.ed   of   two 
blocks  in  a  fimple   manner  ;  then  winnowed  by  a  fan  conftrucled 
for  that  Durpofe,   then  beat  in  a  mortar  by    hand,  or,   now  gene- 
rally, by   horfe   or    water  machines,   then    Sifted,   to  feparate  the 
whole  rice  from  that  which  is  broken  and  the  flour.     The  whole 
rice  is  then  barrelled   in   cafks  of  about  five  hundred  pounds,   or 
eight    and   a    quarter    bufhels.     The   imall  rice  ferves  for   provi- 
sions, and  the    flour  for   provender,  the   chaff- for   manure,   and 

the  draw  for  fodder.     The   blade    is    green    and  frefh  while    the 

%  ... 

ear  is  ripe.     The  price  is  in   the   general  from  nine  {hillings  and 

four-r?ence,  to  ten  {hillings  and    fix-pence  a  hundred  •   reckoning 

the  dollar  at  four  {hillings  and  eight-pence. 


CIVIL    DIVISIONS. 

The  proprietors  who  firfl  fent  fettlers  to  Carolina,  divided  it 
into  counties  and  parifhes.  The  counties  were  generally  named 
after  the  proprietors.  No  county  courts,  however,  were  efta- 
blifhed,  and  this  divifion,  though  for  a  long  time  kept  up 
in  the  province,  became  in  a  great  meafure  obfolete,  previous 
to  the  revolution  :  fince  the  revolution,  county  courts  have 
been  eftablifhed,  and  the  State  is  now  divided  info  districts  and 
counties,  and  the  counties  are  Subdivided  ;  in  the  lower  country 
into  parifhes,  and  in  the  upper  country  into  Smaller  or  voting 
jjiftri&s. 

There  are  feven  principal  diftrifts,  in  which  are  contained 
thirty-five  counties,  as  follows  : 
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BEAUFORT     DISTRICT, 

On  the  fea  ccaft  between  Combatee  and  Savannah  rivers* 
Hilton,  Lincoln,  Granville. 

Shrewsbury, 

CHARLESTON     DISTRICT, 

Between  Santee  and  Combahee  rivers. 
Charlefton,  Marion,  Colleton, 

Waihington,  Berkeley,  Bartholomew. 

GEORGE-TOWN     DITRICT.  \ 

Between  Santee  river  and  North-Carolina. 
Wenyah,  Kingfton,  Liberty. 

Williamfburgh, 

ORANCEBURGH     DISTRICT, 

Weft  of  Beaufort  DiftritT:. 
Louifburgh,  Lexington,  Wintone 


Orange, 


CAMDEN     DISTRICT, 


Weft  of  George-Town  Diftricl:. 
Clarendon,  Clermont,  York, 

Richland,  Lancafter,  Chefter. 

Fairfield, 

CHE  RAWS    DISTRICT, 

Weft  of  George-Town  Diftrict. 
Malborough,  Chefterfield,  Darlington. 

NINETY-SIX     DISTRICT, 

Comprehending  all  the  other  parts  of  the  State. 
Abbcrville,  Union,  Grenville, 

Edgefield,  Laurens,  Lendleton, 

Newbury,  Spartenburgh, 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  a&  of  Affembly  to  divide 
the  diftricts  into  counties,  were  to  lay  them  as  nearly  forty 
miles  Iquare  as  was  practicable,  due  regard  being  paid  to  Situa- 
tions, natural  boundaries,   &c. 
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CHIEF     TOWNS. 

CHARLESTON. 

Charlefton  is   the   onlv  confiderable  town  in   South-Carolina  1 

J 

it  is  fituated  on  the  tongue  of  land  which  is  forced  by  the 
confluence  of  AfhJey  and  Cooper  rivers,  which  are  large  and 
navigable.  Thele  rivers  mingle  their  waters  immediately  below 
the  town,  and  form  a  foacious  and  convenient  harbour,  which 
communicates  with  the  ocean  juft  below  Sullivan's  ifland:  which 
it  leaves  on  the  north,  feven  miles  fouth-eaft  of  the  town.  In 
thele  rivers  the  tide  rifes,  in  common  about  fix  feet  and 
a  half.*  The  continued  agitation  which  this  occafions  in  the 
waters  which  aimed  furround  Charlefton  :  the  refrefhing  fea 
breezes  which  are  regularly  felt,  and  the  fmoke  rihng  from  fo 
many  chimneys,  render  Charlefton  more  healthy  than  any  part 
of  the  low  country  in  the  fouthern  States.  On  this  account  it 
is  the  relort  of  great  numbers  of  gentlemen,  invalids  from  the 
Weft-India  iflands,  and  of  the  ricli  planters  from  the  country, 
who  come  here  to  fpend  the  fickly  months,  as  they  are  called, 
in  queft  of  health  and  of  the  focial  enjoyments  which  the  city 
affords  ;  and  in  no  part  of  America  are  the  focial  bleffings  en- 
joyed more  rationally  and  liberally  than  in  Charlefton.  Unaffect- 
ed hofpitality,  affability,  eafe  in  manners  and  addrefs,  and  a 
difpohtion  to  make  their  guefts  welcome,  eafy,  and  pleafed  with 
themfelves,  are  characleriftics  of  the  refpe£table  people  in 
Charlefton. 

The  land  on  which  the  town  is  built  is  flat  and  low,  and  the 
water  brackifh  and  unwholefome.  The  ftreets  from  eaft  to  weft; 
extend  from  river  to  river,  and,  running  in  a  ftraight  line,  not 
only  open  beautiful  proipeefs  each  way,  but  afford  excellent 
opportunities,  by  means  of  fubterraneous  drains,  for  removing 
all  nuilances,  and  keeping  the  city  clean  and  healthy.  Thele 
ftreets  are  interfered  bv  others,  nearly  at  right  angles,  and 
throw  the  town  into  a  number  of  fquares,  with  awellmg  houfes 
in  front,  and  office  houfes  and  little  gardens  behind.  Some  of  the 
ftreets  are  conveniently  wide,  but  moil  of  them  are  much  too 
narrow,  efpecially  for  fo  populous  a  city,  in  lo  warm  a  climate. 
Belides  their  beinir  a  nurlery  for  various  dileales  from  their  con. 
fined  ntuation,   they  have  been  found  extremely  inconvenient  in 

*  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  tide  uniformly  rifes  confideraMy  higher  in 
the  nigbc  than  in  the  day;  often  from  text  to  twelve  inches.  The  ia£t  is  certain; 
the  caute  is  unknown. 
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cafe  of  fires,  the  deflru&ive  effe&s  of  which  have  been  fre- 
quently felt  in  this  city.  The  houfes,  which  have  been  lately 
built,  arc  brick,  with  tiled  roofs*  Some  of  the  buildings  in 
Charlefton  are  elegant,  and  rnoft  of  them  are  neat,  airy,  and  well 
fumifhed.  The  public  buildings  are,  an  exchange,  ftate  houfe 
lately  rebuilt,  armoury,  poor  houfe,  two  large  churches  for 
JSpifcopalians,  two  for  Congregationalifts,  or  Independents,  one 
for  Scotch  PrefbyterianS,  one  for  Baptifb,  one  for  German  Luthe- 
rans, two  for  the  Method-ills,  a  large  houfe  for  worfhip  being 
lately  finifhed  by  them,  one  for  French  Proteftants,  befides  a 
meeting  houfe  for  Quakers,  a  Roman  Catholic  Chapel,  and  a 
Jcwifh    fyn?gogue. 

But  littte  attention  is  paid  to  the  public  markets,  A  great 
pronortion  of  the  moft  ,  wealthy  inhabitants  have  plantations, 
from  which  they  receive  lupplies  of  almofl  every  kind  of  pro- 
vifion.  The  country  abounds  with  poultry  and  wild  ducks:  their 
beef,  mutton,  and  veal,  are  not  of  the  beft  kind*  Few  fifh  are 
brought   to  market. 

o 

In  1787,  it  was  computed  that  there  was  one  thoufand  fix 
hundred  houfes  in  this  city,  nine  thoufand  fix  hundred  white 
inhabitants,  and  five  thouland  four  hundred  negroes;  and  what 
evinces  the  healthinefs  of  the  place,  upwards  of  two  hundred 
of  the  white  inhabitants  were  above  fixty  years  of  age.  In  1  -79 1  ? 
there  were  fixteen  thoufand  three  hundred  and  fifty  nine  inha- 
bitants, of  whom  feven  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  eighty-four 
were    flaves. 

Charleflon  was  incorporated  in  1783,  and  divided  into  thir- 
teen wards,  which  chufe  as  many  wardens,  from  among  whom 
the  citizens  elett  an  intendent  of  the  city.  The  intendant  and 
wardens  form  the  city  council,  who  have  power  to  make  and 
enforce  by-laws  for  the  regulation  of  the   city. 

BEAUFORT. 

Beaufort  on  Port  Royal  iiland,  is  a  pleafant  little  town,  of 
about  fixty  or  feventy  houfes,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  inha- 
bitants, who  are  diitinguifhed  for  their  hofpitality  and  politenefs. 
The  courts  which  were  formerly  held  here,  are  now  held  at 
Coofawhatchie* 

c  e  o  k  a  i>  t  o  w  n  . 

i  town,  the  feat  of  juftice  in  George-town  diftricf.,  (lands 
on  a  Ipol  oi  Land  near  the  junction  of  a  number  of  rivers,  which, 
when  united  in  one  broad  ftream,  by  the  name  of  Win  yaw  -t  fall 
into  the  ocean  twelve  miles  below  the  town. 
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COLUMBIA. 

Columbia,,  which  has  lately  been  made  the  feat  of  govern- 
ment by  the  legiflature,  Hands  juft  below  the  junction  of  Saluda 
and  Broad  rivers  on  the  Congaree.  The  public  ofHceis  have, 
however,  in  fome  in  fiances  been  divided,  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  lower  counties,  and  a  branch  of  each 
retained  in  Charlefton. 

CAMDEN. 

Camden,  on  the  Wateree,  north-weft  of  Santee  hills,  one 
hundred  and  thirty  miles  north-weft  from  Charlefton,  is  regu- 
larly built,  upon  a  good  plan  ;  but  a  frnali  part  of  it  is  yet 
executed. 

PURYSBURGH. 

Puryfburgh  is  a  hilly  village,  about  twenty  miles  above  Sa- 
vannah, on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  of  the  fame  name.  It 
was  early  fettled  by  foreigners,  with  a  view  to  the  culture  of 
filk,  which  for  a  while  they  attended  to  with  fpirit.  The 
mulberry  trees  are  yet  ftanding,  and  fome  attention  is  ftill  paid 
to  the  making  of  this  article  ;  but  the  profits  of  the  rice  and 
indigo  have  diverted  the  original  planters  from  almoft  every  other 
purfuit.  Befides  thefe,  are  Jackfonborough,  Orangeburgh,  and 
Cambridge,  which  are  all  inconfiderable  villages  of  from  thirty 
to  fixty  dwelling  houfes. 

POPULATION. 

According  to  the  cenfus  of  1*70,1.  the  number  of  inhabitants 
in  this  State  was  as  follows  : 
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GENERAL  DESCRIPTION 

It  would  be  impoflible,  without  other  data  than  we  poiTefSj 
to  determine  with  any  degree  of  certainty  what  is  the  prefent 
number  of  inhabitants  in  this  State  ;  but  many  circumflances 
tend  to  prove,  that  it  has  kept  pace  in  point  of  increafe  with 
mo  ft  of  the  other  States  in  the  Union  ;  it  cannot,  therefore3 
at  this  period,   contain  lefs  than  three  hundred  thoufand. 

MILITARY   STRENGTH. 

There  are  between  thirty  and  forty  thoufand  fighting  men  in 
:his  State.  About  ten  men  are  kept  to  guard  Fort  Johnfons 
on  James  ifland,  at.  the  entrance  of  Charlefton  harbour,  by 
which  no  veffel  can  pais,  unlefs  the  matter  or  mate  make  oath, 
that  there  is  no  malignant  diftemper  on  board.  The  militia  laws, 
enacting  that  every  freeman,  between  fixteen  and  fifty  years  of 
age,  ihall  be  prepared  for  war,  have  been  but  indifferently 
obeyed  iince  the  peace.  An  unufual  degree  of  military  ipirit 
however,  feems  lately  to  have  arifen  among  the  citizens  of 
Charlefton.  A  number  of  volunteer  uniform  companies  have 
been  lately  formed  in  this  city,  befides  a  troop  of  horfe,  and  the 
ancient  battalion  of  artillery.  The  military  ardour  has  been 
encouraged  in  this  and  feveral  other  parts  of  the  Union  by  the 
fituation  of  affairs  in  Europe, 

RELIGION  AND   CHARACTER. 

Since  the  revolution,  by  which  all  denominations  were  put 
on  an  equal  footing,  there  have  been  no  difputes  between  dif- 
ferent religious  feels.  They  all  agree  to  differ  on  doctrinal 
points,  and  all  agree  in  promoting  the  grand  duties  of  Chriftia- 
nity  toward  God  and  man. 

The  upper  parts  of  this  State  arc  fettled  chiefly  by  Preibyteri- 
ans,  Baptills  and  Methodifts.  From  the  moll  probable  calculati- 
ons it  is  fuppoled,  that  as  to  numbers  they  may  be  ranked  as  fol- 
lows :  Prefbyterians,  including  the  Cong  tional  and  Indepen- 
dent   churches,   Epifcopalians,   Baptills,   Methodifts,    &c 

DifTolute  pleasures,  and  luxury  of  every  kind  form  a  grand 
feature  of  the  n  itional  character  of  the  Carolinians.  We  cenfure 
not  the  profufion  of  their  tables  ;  it  is  the  profufion  of  Heaven  ; 
but  to  the  plcafurcs  of  the  table  they  are  too  much  addicted. 
Here  .rod  in  every  fpecies  of  luxurious  indulgence,  they  feem  gal- 
loping hard  after  tbc  diflblute  Europeans  ;  and  l'mall  are  the 
powers  requifite  to  difcern,  that  they  are  not  very  far  be- 
hind the 

The    Carolinians    fooner    arrive    at     maturity,    both     in     the 
lies  and  minds,   than  the   natives   of    colder   climates,      Th 
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pofiefs  a  natural  quicknefs  and  vivacity  of  genius,  fuperior  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  north;  but  too  generally  want  that  enter- 
prife  and  perfeverance  which  are  neceffary  for  the  higheft  at- 
tainments in  the  arts  and  fciences.  They  have,  indeed,  few 
motives  to  enterprife  ;  inhabiting  a  fertile  country,  which,  by 
the  labour  of  flaves,  produces  plentifully  and:  creates  affluence  3 
in  a  climate  which  favours  indulgence,  eafe,  and  a  difpohtion  for 
convivial  pleafures,  they  too  generally  reft  contented  with  bare- 
ly knowledge  enough  to  tranfact  the  common  affairs  of  life* 
There  are  not  a  few  inftances,  however,  in  this  State,  in  which 
genius  has  been  united  with  application,  and  the  effects  of  their 
union  have  been  haappily  experienced,  not  only  by  this  State3 
but  by  the  whole  Union. 

The  wealth  produced  by  th»e  labour  of  the  flaves,  furnifhes 
their  proprietors  with  the  means  of  hofpit^Pty  ;  and  no  people 
in  the  world  ufe  thefe  means  with  more  liberality.  Some  of  the 
inhabitants  fpare  no  pains  or  expenfe  in  giving  the  higheft  polifh 
of  education  to  their  children,  by  enabling  them  to  travel,  and 
by  other  means  unattainable  by  thole  who  have  but  moderate 
fortunes. 

The  Carolinians  are  generally  affable  and  eafy  in  their  man- 
ners, and  polite  and  attentive  to  ftrangers.  The  ladies  want 
the  bloom  of  the  north,  but  have  an  engaging  foftnefs  and  deli- 
cacy  in  their  appearance  and  manner,  and  many  of  them  poffefs 
the  polite  and  elegant  accomplifhrnents. 

Hunting  is  the  moft  fafhionable  amufement  in  this  State  ;  at 
this  the  country  gentlemen  are  extremely  expert,  and  with  fur- 
prifing  dexterity  purlue  their  game  through  the  woods.  Gaming 
of  all  kinds  is  more  di  {countenanced  among  fafhionable  people, 
in  this  than  in  any  of  the  fouthern  States.  Twice  a  year, 
ftatedly  however,  a  clafs  of  fportive  gentlemen  in  this  and  the 
neighbouring  States,  have  their  horfe-races.  Bets  of  ten  or 
fifteen  hundred  guineas  have  been  ibmetimes  laid  on  thefe 
occafions. 

Bacchus  is  much  refpe&ed  in  this  country,  and  no  objection 
can  be  made  to  the  fway  of  fo  mirth  infpiring  a  friend,  when 
limited  by  prudence  and  moderation.  But  as  that  ieldoms  hap- 
pens, the  objections  againft  this  cuftom  become  feriousand  weigh- 
ty: it  is  a  fpecies  of  luxury  the  moft  dangerous,  becaufe  leading 
dire&ly  to  all  others  ;  but  it  is  a  fpecies  for  which  the  Carolini- 
ans are  moft  excufeable.  Without  the  afli fiance  of  wine,  in  all 
warm  climates,  the  mind  is  enervate,  the  fpirits  become  languid, 
and  the  imagination    barren.      It  is  known  to  ail  phyficiane,  that 
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wine,  by  its  tonic  quality,  obviates  debility  induced  by  climate  { 
and  that  the  cifc&s  of  putrid  miafmata  are  deflroyed  by  its 
antileptic  power.  Hence  the  u(e  of  wine,  in  warm  and  fickly 
climates,  becomes  obvious  ;  and  hence  a  caufe  arifes,  why  the 
inhabitants  of  thofe  climates  are  fo  generally  addi£led  to  the 
bottle. 

With  the  introduction  of  luxury  in  this  country,  the  power 
of  religion  h.is  vifibly  declined  among  ft  all  the  different 
denominations  of  Chriftians  ;  but  if  the  Carolinians  are  not  re- 
ligious, it  may  be  truly  laid,  they  are  not  fuperflitious.  Theat- 
rical amufernements  have  been  introduced  and  encouraged  among 
them,  Thefe,  though  they  form  a  fpecies"  of  refined  luxury,  are, 
of  many  others  the  lcaft  dangerous  ;  their  political  damage,  at 
leaft  is  not  fo  great;  for  while  they  add  a  poliih  to  the  manners  of 
the  people,  they  fei'dom  impoverifh  the  country  :  aftors  are 
generally  profufe  in  living  ;  they  feldom  deprive  a  country  of  its 
cafli  :  hence  money  in  their  hands  is  not  loll  ;  quite  the  reverfe, 
it  is  put  in  circulation. 

In  countries  where  flavery  is  encouraged,  the  ideas  of  the 
people  are,  in  general,  of  a  peculiar  call;  the  foul  often  becomes 
dark  and  narrow,  and  affumes  a  tone  of  fav?ge  brutality.  Such 
at  this  day  are  the  inhabitants  of  Barbary  and  the  Weft-Indies, 
But.  thank  God  !  nothing  like  this  has  yet  difgraced  an  Ame- 
rican State,  We  may  look  for  it  in  Carolina,  but  we  fhall  be 
diiappointed.  The  moft  elevated  and  liberal  Carolinians  abhor 
flavery  ;  they  will  not  debafe  themfelves  by  attempting  to  vindi- 
cate it  ;  he  who  would  encourage  it,  abftracted  from  the  idea  of 
bare  neceility,  is  not  a  man,  he  is  a  brute  in  human  form.  For 
"  difguife  thyjdj  as  thou  wilt,  0  flavery,  jiill  thou  art  a  bitter 
ught  j"  it  is  intereft,  louder  than  the  voice  of  reafon,  which 
alone  exclaims  in  thy  favour. 

Among  their  neighbours,  the  Carolinians  ftand  arcufed  of 
haughtinefs  and  infolent  carriage.  Nothing  is  apparently  more 
true  than  this  charge  ;  nothing  is  really  more  falic.  Surrounded 
by  (laves,  and  accuftomed  to  command,  they  acquire  a  forward, 
dictatorial  habit,  which  can  never  be  laid  afide.  In  order  to 
judge  of  their  difpofitions,  we  muft  ftudy  them  with  attention. 
Genuine  affability,  and  generality,  form  their  diftinguifhing 
charaaeriftics  ;  lor  thefe,  for  the  exercife  of  hofpitality,  and  all 
the  focial  virtues,  we  may  venture  to  aflert,  that  no  country  on 
earth  has  excelled  Carolina. 

There   is    no  infhnce,  perhaps,  in  which  the    richer  cUfs  of 

»le  trefpafs  more  on  the  rules  of  propriety  than  in   the  mode 

uU~  iheir  funerals.     That  a    detent  refpeft  (houid   '* 
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paid  to  the  dead,  is  The  natural  dictate  of  refined  humanity  ; 
but  this  is  not  done  by  fumptuous  and  expenfive  'entertainments, 
iplendid  decorations,  and  pompous  ceremonies,  which  a  mif~ 
guided  fafhion  has  introduced  and  rendered  neceffary  in  this 
State.  Wine,  punch,  and  all  kinds  of  liquors,  tea,  coffee,  cake, 
&c.  in  profuhon,  are  handed  round  on  thefe  folemn  occafions. 
In  fhort,  the  Scripture  obfervation,  "  It  is  better  to  go  to  the 
hcufe  of m  cumin g  than  to  the  houfe  of  Jtajiing"  is  unintelligible 
and  wholly  inapplicable  here,  as  it  is  difficult  to  diftinguifh  the 
houfe  of  mourning  from  the  houfe  of  feafting. 

TRADE  AND  MANUFACTURES. 

In  the  middle,  and  efpecialiy  in  the  upper  country,  the  peo- 
ple are  obliged  to  manufacture  their  own  cotton  and  woollen 
cloths,  and  mofi  of  their  husbandry  tools  :  but  in  the  lower 
country  the  inhabitants,  for  thefe  articles  depend  almof!  entirely 
on  their  merchants.  Late  accounts  from  the  interior  parts  of 
this  State  inform  us,  that  the  inhabitants  manufacture,  entirely 
in  the  family  way,  as  much  as  they  have  occafion  for  ;  that  cotton 
hemp  and  flax  are  plenty  ;  that  they  have  a  confiderable  flock  of 
good  fheep  ;  that  great  exertions  are  made,  and  much  done  in 
the  houfhold  way  ;  that  they  have  long  been  in-  the  habit  of  do- 
ing fomething  in  family  manufactures,  but  within  a  few  years 
pad  great  improvements  have  been  made.  The  women  do  the 
weaving,   and  leave  the  men  to  attend  to  agriculture. 

This  State  furnifhes  all  the  materials,  and  of  the  beft  kind,  for 
fhip  building.  The  live  oak,  and  the  pitch  and  yellow  pines, 
are  of  a  fuperior  quality.  Ships  might  be  built  here  with  more 
eafe,  and  to  much  greater  advantage,  than  in  the  middle  and 
eaflern  States.  A  wantoffeamen  is  one  reafon  why  this  bufinefs 
is  not  more  generally  attended  to. 

So  much  attention  is  now  paid  to  the  manufacture  of  indigo  in 
this  State,  that  it  bids  fair  to  rival  that  of  the  French.  It  is  to 
be  regretted,  that  it  is  Hill  the  practice  of  the  merchants  concern- 
ed in  the  Carolina  trade,  to  fell,  at  foreign  markets,  the  Carolina 
indigo,  of  the  firfl  quality,  as  French.  This  country,  while  it 
increafes  the  immediate  profit  of  the  merchant,  finks  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Carolina  article  ;  and  in  one  view  almoft  ne- 
ceiTitates  the  trader  to  continue  a  practice  begun  in  folly  and 
knavery. 

There  has  been  a  van:  confumption  of  foreign  imported  arti- 
cles ;  but  the  quantities  and  value  of  their  exports  generally 
leave  a  balance  in  favour  of  the  State. 
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The  amount  of  exports  from  the  port  of  Charleflon,  in  the 
year  ending  November,  1787,  was  then  eftimated,  from  authen- 
tic documents,  at  five  hundred  and  five  thoufand  two  hundred 
and  feventy-nine  pounds,  nineteen  fhillings  and  five  pence, 
fterling  money.  The  number  of  veffels  cleared  from  the  cuflom 
houfethe  fame  year  was  nine  hundred  and  forty-feven,  meaiuring 
fixty-two  thoufand  one  hundred  and  eighteen  tons  :  feven  hun- 
dred and  thirty-five  ofthefe,  meafuring  forty-one  thoufand  five- 
hundred  and  thirty  one  tons,  were  American  ;  the  others  be- 
longed to  Great-Britain,  Spain,  France,  the  United  Netherlands 
and  Ireland. 

The  principal  articles  exported  from  this  State  are,  rice,  indi- 
go, tobacco,  fkins  of  various  kinds,  beef,  pork,  cotton,  pitch* 
tar,  rofin,  turpentine,  myrtle-wax,  lumber,  naval  {lores,  cork, 
leather,  pink  root,  fnake  root,  ginfeng,  &c.  In  the  moft 
fuccefsful  feaions,  there  have  been  as  many  as  one  hundred  and 
forty  thoufand  barrels  of  rice,  and  one  million  three  hundred 
thoufand  pounds  of  indigo  exported  in  a  year.  From  the  15th. 
of  December,  1791,  to  September,  1792,  one  hundred  and  eight 
thoufand  live  hundred  and  fix  ty-f  even  tierces  of  rice,  averaging 
five  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  nett  weight  each,  were  exported 
from  Charlefton.  In  the  year  ending  September  30th,  1791, 
exclufive  of  two  quarters,  for  which  no  returns  were  made,  the 
amount  of  exports  from  this  Stale  was  one  million  and  eight  hun- 
dred and  fixty-fix  thoufand  and  twenty-one  dollars. 

There  is  in  this  State,  bcfides  a  branch  of  the  national  bank,  a 
bank,  by  the  name  of  the  South-Carilona  bank,  which  was  efla- 
blifhed  in  1792.  in  Charlefton, 

STATE  OF  LITERATURE. 

Gentlemen  of  i 01  tune,  before  the  late  war,  lent  their  fons  to 
Europe  For  education.  During  the  late  war  and  fince,  they  have 
generally  lent  them  to  the  middle  and  northern  States.  Thole 
who  have  been  at  this  expenfe  in  educating  their  fons,  have  been 
but  comparatively  few  in  number,  fo  that  the  literature  of  the 
State  is  at  a  low  ebb.  Since  the  peace,  however,  it  has  begun  to 
flourilh.  There  arc  federal  refpe&able  academics  at  Charlefton  ; 
one  at  Beaufort,  on  Port  Roval  illand  ;  andfevcral  others  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  State.  Three  colleges  have  lately  been  incor- 
porated by  law  ;  one  at  Charleflon,  ono  at  Winn  (borough,  in 
the  diflricT  of  Camden,  and  the  other  at  Cambridge,  in 
the  dillridt  of  Ninety-fix,     The  public  and  private  donations  for 
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the  fupport  of  thefe  three  colleges  were  originally  intended 
to  .have  been  appropriated  jointly,  for  the  erecting  and  fup- 
porting  of  one  refpectable  college.  The  divifion  of  thefe  do- 
nations has  fruftra'ted  this  defign.  Part  of  the  old  barracks  in 
Charlefton  has  been  handfomely  fitted  up,  and  converted  into 
a  college,  and  there  are  a  number  of  Students:  but  it  does  not 
yet  merit  a  more  dignified  name  than  that  of  a  rolpe&able  aca- 
demy. The  Mount  Sion  college,  at  Winnfborougb,  is  fup- 
ported  by  a  refpeftable  fociety  of  gentlemen,  who  have  long 
been  incorporated.  This  inftitution  flourishes,  and  bids  fair 
for  ufefuinefs.  The  college  at  Cambridge  is  no  more  than  a 
grammar-School.  To  put  the  literature  of  this  State  upon  a  ref- 
pefiable  footing,  nothing  is  wanting  but  a  fpirit  of  enterprife 
among  its  wealthy  inhabitants. 

CHARITABLE  AND  OTHER  SOCIETIES. 

Thefe  are  the  South-Carolina,  Mount  Sion  Library,  and  St. 
Cecilia  focieties  ;  a  fociety  for  the  relief  of  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  clergymen,  a  medical  fociety  lately  instituted  in 
Charleston,  and  a  mufical  fociety.  At  Beaufort  and  on  St. 
Helena  are  feveral  charitable  focieties,  incorporated  with  funds 
to  a  considerable  amount,  defigned  principally  for  the  education 
of  poor  children,  and  which  promife,  at  a  future  day,  to  be  of 
great  public  utility.  What  are  called  Jockey  Clubs  have 
increafed  within  a  few  years. 

PUBLIC    REVENUE    AND    EXPENSES. 

The  public  revenue  of  this  State  is,  nominally,  ninety  thou- 
(and  pounds  Sterling  ;  but  a  great  part  of  this  is  either  not 
collected,  or  paid  in  Securities,  which  are  much  depreciated. 
The  expenfes  of  government  are  about  fixteen  thoufand  pounds 
fterling  per  annum. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  revenue  of  the  State  is  rai'fed  by  a  tax 
on  lands  and  negroes.  The  lands,  for  the  purpefe  of  Being 
taxed  according  to  their  value,  are  divided  into  three  grand 
divifions  ;  the  fir  ft  reaches  from  the  fea-coaft  to  the  extent 
of  the  flowing  of  the  tides  ;  the  fecond,  from  thefe  ooints  to 
the  fall  of  the  rivers  ;  and  from  thence  to  the  utmoft  verge  of 
the  weftern  fettlement  makes  the  third.  Thefe  grand  divifions. 
for  the  fake  of  more  exactly  afcertaining  the  value  of  the  lands, 
are  fubdivided  into  twenty-one  different  fpecies :  the  molt 
valuable  of  which  is  estimated  at  fix  pounds,  and  the  lead  va- 
luable at  one  Shilling  per  acre.  One  per  cent,  on  the  Value 
Vol.  IJI.  LI 
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thus  eftfmated  is  levied  from  all  granted  lands  in  the  State. 
The  collection  of  taxes  is  not  annexed  to  the  office  of  fheriff,  but 
is  committed  to  particular  gentlemen  appointed  for  that  purpofe 
who  arc  allowed  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  in  Charlefton,  and  five 
per  cent,   in  the  other    parts   of    the    State,   on    all  they  collect* 

CONSTITUTION. 

The  legifiative  authority  is  veiled  in  a  General  Affembly, 
conlrfting  of  a  Senate  and  Houfe  of  Reprefentatives.  There 
are  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  Reprefentatives,  and  thirty 
five  fenators  appointed  among  the  feveral  di  drifts.  The 
reprefentatives  are  chofen  for  two  years,  muft  be  free  white 
men,  twenty-one  years  old,  and  have  been  inhabitants  of  the 
State  three  vears.  If  reftdent  in  the  diftricl,  they  muft  have 
a  freehold  of  five  hundred  acres  of  land,  and  ten  negroes 
or  real  eftite  worth  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  flerling, 
clear  of  debt ;  if  non-refident,  mufl  have  a  freehold  in  the 
diftri£l  worth  five  hundred  pounds  flerling  clear  of  debt. 
The  fenators  are  chofen  for  four  years,  and  divided  into  two 
clafTes,  one  clafs  being  chofen  every  fecond  year.  They  muft 
be  free  white  men,  thirty  years  old,  and  have  been  inhabitants 
five  years.  If  refident  in  the  diftricl;,  they  muft  have  a  free- 
hold worth  three  hundred  pounds  flerling,  clear  of  debt  ;  if  non- 
refidcnt,  a  freehold  worth  one  thoufand  pounds  flerling,  clear  of 
debt.  Every  free  white  man,  twenty-one  years  old,  having 
been  an  inhabitant  of  the  State  two  years,  and  been  3  freeholder  of 
fifty  acres  of  land  or  a  town  lot,  fix  months,  or  having  been  refi- 
dent in  the  diftricl:  fix  months,  and  paid  a  tax  of  three  fhil. 
lings  flerling,  has  a  right  to  vote  for  members  of  the  legi&ature. 
The  General  Affembly  is  clsofen  on  the  fecond  Monday  in 
October,  and  meets  on  the  fourth  Monday  in  November  annu- 
ally. Each  houfe  choofgs  its  own  officers,  judges  of  the  qua- 
lifications of  its  members,  and  has  a  negative  on  the  other.  A 
majority  of  each  make  a  quorum  from  day  to  day,  and  compel 
the  attendance  of  members.  They  arc  proteded,  in  their  per- 
iods and  eftues,  during  the  Tedious,  and  ten  days  before  and 
after  ;  except  in  cafes  of  treafon,  felony,  and  breach  of  the  peace. 
They  are  paid  out  of  the  public  trcafury  from  which  no  money 
i.  drawn  but  by  the  legiflative  authority.  Revenue  bills  ori- 
ginate in  the  lower  houfe,  but  may  be  altered  or  rcjctlcd  by 
the  fenat?..  Army  and  navy  contractors,  and  all  officers, 
excepting  officers  in  the  militia,  juftices  of  the  peace,  and  juf- 
ticcs  of  the  county  courts  which  have  no  falarics,  are  excluded 
from  the  General  Alfembly.  The  clergy  arc  excluded  from 
civil  office?.       The  executive  authority  is  veiled  in  a  governor, 
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chofen  for  two  years,  by  both  houfes  of  Affembly  jointly;  but 
he  cannot  be  re-elected  till  after  four  years.  He  muff,  be  thirty 
years  old,  have  been  an  inhabitant  of  the  State  ten  years,  and 
have  an  elrate  in  it  worth  one  thouiand  five  hundred  "pounds 
fterling,  clear  of  debt.  He  can  hold  no  other  office  except  in 
the  militia.  A  lieutenant-governor  is  chofen  in  the  lame 
manner,  for  the  fame  time,  and  pcfTefring  the  fame  Qualifications  - 
and  holds  the  office  of  governor  in  cafe  of  vacancy.  The  go- 
vernor is  commander  in  chief  of  the  military  force  ;  has  power 
to  remit  fines  and  forfeitures,  and  grant  reprieves  and  par- 
dons, except  in  cafes  of  impeachment  :  to  require  informa- 
tion of  executive  officers  ;  to  convene  the  General  AfTembly 
on  extraordinary  occafions,  and  to  adjourn  them  to  any  time 
not  beyond  the  fourth  Monday  in  November  next  ensuing,  in 
cafe  they  cannot  agree  on  the  time  themielves.  He  muff  in. 
form  the  General  Aiiembly  of  the  condition  of  the  State  ; 
recommended  fuch  meafures  as  he  fhall  judge  expedient  ;  and 
take  care  that  the  laws  are  faithfully  executed  in  mercy* 
The  legiilature  has  power  to  veil  the  judicial  authority  in 
iuch  courts  as  it  fhall  think  proper.  The  judges  hold  their 
eommifhozi  during  good  behaviour  ;  thofe  of  the  (uperior  courts 
are  elecled  by  joint  ballot  of  both  houfes  of  Aiiembly  ;  have  a 
Hated  falary,  and  can  hold  no  other  office.  All  officers 
take  and  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  their  duty,  and  to  the  conflitu 
tion  of  this  State,  and  of  the  United  States  ;  and  for  malcon. 
ducf.,  may  be  impeached  by  the  Houfe  of  Rcprefentatives, 
and  tried  by  the  Senate.  This  conflitution  affeits  the  fupreme 
power  of  the  people  ;  liberty  of  conicience  ;  trial  by  jury  ; 
and  fubordination  of  the  military  to  the  civil  power.  It  ex- 
cludes ex  pojl  JaElo  laws  ;  bills  of  attainder  ;  excefTive  bail  ; 
and  titles    of   nobility    and    hereditary   diftin£li.on. 

The  legiilature  has  power,  under  certain  regulations,  to 
make  amendments  to  the  conflitution.  And  a  convention 
may  be  called  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  both  branches  of 
the  whole  repreientation. 

This   conflitution    was    ratified   June    3d,    1790. 

L  A  W  S. 

The  laws  of  this  State  have  nothing  in  them  of  a  particular 
nature  excepting  what  ariies  from  the  permiilion  of  flavery. 
The  evidence  of  a  Have  cannot  be  taken  again  ft  a  white  man  ; 
and  the  mafter  who  kills  his  Have  is  not  punifhable  otherwise 
than  by  a    pecuniary   mulcf ,    and  twelve  months  impriionment*- 

*  We  are  not  abfolutly  certain,  that  thefc  unjuft  dillinctions  have  not  fmcc 
been  done  away.     Editor  '   t^* 
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A  commintec  was  appointed,  at  the  felnon  of  the  legislature 
in  1792,  to  put  in  train  the  bufinefs  of  reviling  and  amending 
the  ncgroc  aft,  or  the  law  for  governing  the  Haves.  The  iffue 
has  meliorated  the  condition  of  the  fiav&s,  and  afforded  an 
evidence  to  the  world  of  the  enlightened  policy,  and  increaf- 
1  ing  humanity  of  the  citizens  of  this  State.  Prior  to  this  a 
difpofuion  to  foften  the  rigors  of  flavery  was  manifefted,  by 
allowing  them  hih,  tobacco,  and  fummer  clothing,  which  for- 
med v  was  not  cudomary.  Thus  while  a  veftige  of  flavery 
remains  i\ic  Situation  of  the  (laves  is  rendered  tolerable,  anid 
no  doubt  can  be  entertained  but  that  farther  fteps  will  be  taken 
to  prepare  their  minds  for  the  enjoyment  of  that  freedom 
which  the  federal  government  has  acknowledged  to  be  their 
right,   and  which  they  have  paved  the  wav  for  their  obtaining. 

A  law,  altering  the  mode  of  defcent  of  inteflate  eitates,  which 
formerly  defcended  according  to  the  laws  of  England,  was  paf- 
fed  in  1792.  According  to  the  prefent  law,  a  more  equal  par- 
tition takes  place,  and  more  conformable  to  a  republican  govern- 
ment, to  the  diciatts  of  natural  afle&ion,  and  the  principles  of 
common  fenfe. 

By  a  late  regulation,  the  judges  of  the  court,  who  before 
had  a  falary  of  five  hundred  pounds  each,  and  fees,  have  now 
fix  hundred  pounds  and  no  fees.  The  cheif  juffice  has  eight 
hundred  pounds, 

PRACTICE    OF    LAW,    COURTS,    &c.     . 

From  the  fir'ft  fettlement  of  this  country  in  1660.  to  the 
year  1769,  a  iingle  court,  called  the'  court  of  common  pleas, 
was  thought  fufBcient.  to  tranfaflfc  the  judicial  bufinefs  of  the 
State.  This  court  was  invariably  held  at  Charleflon,  where 
all  the  records  were  kept,  and  all  civil  bufinefs  trarJacled. 
As  the  province  increaled,  inconveniencies  arofc,  and  created 
rmcafmefs   among    the  people. 

To" remedy  thele  inconveniencies  an  acf  was  paffed  in  1769, 
by  which  the  province  was  divided  into  feven  diilri&s,  which 
have  been  mentioned.  The  court  of  common  pleas,  inverted 
with  the  powers  of  the  lame  court  in  England,  fat  four  times  a 
year  in  Charleflon.  By  the  above-mentioned  aft,  the  judges  of  the 
court  of  common  pleas  were  empowered  to  fit  as  judges  of  the  court  of 
fefllons,  inverted  with  the  powers  of  the  court  of  king's  bench  in 
England,  in  the  criminal  jurifdiclion.  The  act  likewife  dircaed 
the  judges  of  the  courts  of  common  picas  and  feflionsin  Charlef- 
ton  dilinO,  to  divide,  and  two  of  the  judges  to  proceed  on  what 
is  called  the  northern  circuit,  and  the  other  two  on  the  fouthern. 
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circuit,  diftributingjufli.ee  in  their  progrefs.  This  mode  of  ad- 
minifteringjuftice  continued  tijl  1785,  when,  by  the  unanimous 
exertions  of  the  two  upper  diftri&s,  an  a.cl  was  palled,  eftablifh- 
ing  county  courts  in  ail  the  cpunties  of  the  four  diftricls  of  Cam- 
den, Ninety-Six,  Cheraws,  and  Orangeburgh.  The  county 
courts  are  empowered  to  fit  four  times  a  year.  Before  the  eftab- 
lifhment  of  county  courts,  the  lawyers  all  refided  at  Charlefion, 
under  the  immediate  eye  of  government  ;  and  the  Carolina  bar 
was  as  pure  as  any  in  the  United  States.  Since  this  eftablifhment? 
lawyers  have  flocked  in  from  all  quarters,  and  lettled  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  and  law-fuits  in  confequence  have  been  mul- 
tiplied beyond  all  former  knowledge. 


-"^grarmffiWaginiW'*-' — 


DAMAGE  BY   THE  LATE  WAR. 

The  damages  which  this  State  fuftained  in  the  late  war  are  thus 
eftimated  :  the  three  entire  crops  of  1 779,  1780,  and  1781,  all  of 
which  wereufedby  the  Britifh  ;  the  crop  of  1782,  taken  by  the 
Americans  ;  about  twenty-five  thou  fan d  negroes  ;  many  thoufand 
pounds  worth  of  plate,  and  houfhold  furniture  in  abundance; 
.the  villages  of  George-town  and  Camden  burnt ;  the  lols  to  the 
citizens  dire6lly  by  the  plunderings  and  devaluations  of  the 
Britifh  army,  and  indireclly  by  American  impreflments,  and  by 
the  depreciation  of  the  paper  currency,  together  with  the  heavy 
debt  of  one  million,  two  hundred  thoufand  pounds  fterling,  in- 
curred for  the  iupport  of  the  war,  in  one  aggregate  view,  make 
the  price  of  independence  to  South-Carolina,  exclufive  of  the 
blood  of  its  citizens,  upwards  of  three  million  pounds  fter- 
ling; 

INDIANS. 

The  Catabaws  are  the  only  nation  of  Indians  in  this  State* 
•They  have  but  one  town,  called  Catabaw,  fituated  on  Catabaw 
river,  in  latitude  340  40/,  on  the  boundary  line  between  North 
and  South  Carolinas,  and  contains  about  four  hundred  and  fifty 
inhabitants,  of  which  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  are  fighting 
men. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  this  nation  was  long  at  war  with 
the  fix  nations,  into  whole  country  they  often  penetrated,  which 
it  is  faid  no  other  Indian  nation  from  the  fouth  or  weft  ever  (3 id. 
The  fix  nations  always  confidered  them  as  the  braveft  of  their 
enemies,  till  they  were  furrounded  by  the  iettlements  of  white 
people,  whofe  neighbourhood,  with  other  concurrent  caufes? 
have  rendered  them  corrupt  and  enervated. 


STATE    OF 


GEORGIA. 


SITUATION,  EXTENT,  AND  BOUNDARIES. 


T 


HIS  State  is  fituated  between  3  i°  and  350  north  latitude 
and  50  and  160  weft:  longitude  :  its  length  is  fix  hundred  miles, 
and  its  breadth  two  hundred  find  fifty.  It  is  bounded  on  the  eaft, 
by  the  Atlantic  ocean  ;  on  the  fouth,  by  Eaft  and  Weft  Florida  ; 
on  the  weft,  by  the  river  Miflifuppi;  and  on  the  north  and 
north-eaft,  by  South-Carolina,  and  the  lands  ceded  to  the  United 
States  by   North-Carolina,  or  the   TennefTce    government. 

CLIMATE,     &c. 

In  fome  parts  of  this  State,  at  particular  feafons  of  the  year, 
the  climate  cannot  be  efteemed  falubrious.  In  the  low  country 
near  the  rice  fwamps,  bilious  complaints,  and  fevers  of  various 
kinds,  are  pretty  univerfal  during  the  months  of  July,  Auguft 
and  September,  which  for  this  reaion,  are  called  the  lickly 
months. 

The  diforders  peculiar  to  this  climate  originate  partly  from  the 
badnefs  of  the  water,  which  in  the  low  country,  except  in  and 
about  Savannah,  and  fome  other  places,  where  good  Jprings  are 
found,  is  generally  brackifh,  and  partly  from  the  noxious 
putrid  vapours  which  are  exhaled  from  the  ftagnant  waters  in  the 
rice  fwamps.  Bendes,  the  long  continuance  of  warm  weather 
produces  a  general  relaxation  of  the  nervous  fyftein,  and  as  a 
great  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  have  no  necefTary  labour  to 
call  them  to  exercife,  a  large  (hare  of  indolence  is  the  natural 
consequence;  and  indolence,  efpecially  amongft  a  luxurious  peo- 
ple, is  ever  the  parent  of  difcalc.  The  immenfe  quantities  of 
fpirituous  liquors  which  are  ufed  to  correct  the  brack ifhnefs  of 
the  water,  form  a  fpecics  of  intemperance,  which  too  often 
proves  ruinous  to  the  conftitution.  Parents  of  infirm,  fickly  ha- 
bits,  often,  in  more  fenies  than  one,  have  children   of  their  owl 
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likenefs.     A  confiderable  part  of  the   difeafcs  of  trie  prefent   in- 
habitants may,  therefore,    be  confidered  as  hereditary. 

Before  the  fickly  feafon  commences,  many  of  the  rich  planters 
remove  with  their  families  to  the  fca  iilands,  or  fome  elevated 
healthy  fituation,  where  they  refide  three  or  four  months  for  the 
benefit  of  the  frefh  air.  In  the  winter  and  fpring,  pleurihes, 
peripneumonies,  and  other  inflamitory  diforders,  occafioned  by 
fudden  and  violent  cold-s,  are  generally  common  and  frequently 
fatal.  Confumptions,  epilepfies,  cancers,  palfies  and  appoplexies, 
are  not  fo  common  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  fouthern  as 
northern  climates. 

The  winters  in  Georgia  are  very  mild  and  pleafant.  Snow  is 
feldom  or  never  feen.  Vegetation  is  not  frequently  prevented 
by  fevere  frofts.  Cattle  fubfift  well  through  the  winter,  without 
any  other  food  than  what  they  obtain  in  the  woods  and  favannahs 
and  are  fatter  in  that  than  in  any  other.  In  the  hilly  country,  which 
begins  about  fifty,  and  in  fome  places  one  hundred  miles  from 
the  fea,  the  air  is  pure  and  falubrious,  and  the  water  plenty  and 
good.  From  June  to  September,  the  mercury  in  Fahrenheit's 
thermometer  commonly  fluctuates  from  760  to  900  ;  in  winter, 
from  40°  to  6o°.  The  mo  ft  prevailing  winds  are  fouth-weft 
and  eaft;  in  winter  north-weft.  The  eaft  wind  is  warmeft  in 
winter,  and  cooleft  in  fummer.  The  fouth  wind,  in  the  fummer 
and  fall  particularly,  is  damp,  fultry,  unelaftic,  and  of  courfe, 
unhealthy.    I 

In  the  South-eaft  parts  of  this  State,  which  lie  within  a  few 
degrees  of  the  torrid  zone,  the  atmofphere  is  kept  in  motion  by 
imprefTions  from  the  trade  winds.  This  ferves  to  purify  the 
air,  and  render  it  fit  for  refpiration  ;  fo  that  it  is  found  to 
have  a  very  advantageous  efleft  on  perfons  of  confumptive 
habits. 

FACE  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

The  eaftern  part  of  the  State,  between  the  mountains  and 
the  ocean,  and  the  rivers  Savannah  and  St.  Mary's,  a  traft  of 
country,  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  from  north 
to  fouth,  and  forty  or  fifty  from  eaft  to  weft,  is  entirely  level, 
without  a  hill  or  ftone.  At  the  diftance  of  about  forty  or  fifty 
miles  from  the  fea-board,  or  falt-marfh,  the  lands  begin  to  be 
more  or  lefs  uneven.  The  ridges  gradually  rife  one  above 
another  into  hills,  and  the  hills  fucce (lively  increafing  in  height, 
till  they  finally  terminate  in  mountains.  That  vaft  chain  of 
mountains  which  commences  with  the  Katt's  Kill,  near  Hudfon 
iriver  in  the  State  of  New-York,  known  by    the  names    of   the 
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Allegany  and  Appalachian  mountains,  terminate  in  this  State, 
about  fixty  miles  fouth  of  its  northern  boundary.  From  the 
foot  of  this  mountain  ipreads  a  wide-extended  plain,  of  the 
ricneft  foil,  and  in  a  latitude  and  climate  well  adapted  to  the 
Cultivation  of  mod  of  the  Eaft-India  productions. 

The  rivers  in   this   State   are   numerous,  and  fome  of  them  of 
the   utmoft  importance. 

Savannah  river  divides  this  State  from  South-Carolina  :  its' 
courfe  is  nearly  from  north-weft  to  fouth-eaft.  It  is  formed 
principally  of  two  branches,  known  by  the  names  of  Tugulo  and 
Keowee,  which  fpring  from  the  mountains,  and  unite  fifteen 
miles  north-well  of  the  northern  boundary  of  Wilkes'  county. 
It  is  navigable  for  large  veffels  up  to  Savannah,  and  for  boats  of 
One  hundred  feet  keel  as  far  as  Augufla.  After  riling  a  fall  juft 
above  this  place,  it  is  palTable  for  boats  to  the  mouth  of  Tugulo 
river.  After  it  takes  the  name  of  Savannah,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Tugulo  and  Keowee,  it  receives  a  number  of  tributary 
ftrcams  from  the  Georgia  fide,  the  principal  of  which  is  Broad 
river,  which  rifes  in  the  county  of  Franklin,  and  runs  fouth-eaft 
through  part  of  Wilkes  county,  and  mingles  with  the  Savannah 
at  the  town  of  Peterfburgh  and  might,  with  a  trifling  expenfe, 
be  made  boatable  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  through  the 
beft  fettlements  in  Wilkes  county.  Tybee  bar,  at  the  entrance 
of  Savannah  river,  in  latitude  310  57',  has  fixteeri  feet  water 
at    half  tide. 

Ogeechee  river,  about  eighteen  miles  fouth  of  the  Savannah,  is 
a  fmaller  river,  and  nearly  parallel  with  it  in  its  courfe. 

Alatamaha,*  about  fixty  miles  fouth  of  Savannah  river,  has 
its  fource  in  the  Cherokee  mountains,  near  the  head  of  the  Tugu- 
lo, the  great  weft  branch  of  Savannah,  and,  before  it  leaves  the 
mountains,  is  joined  and  augmented  by  innumerable  rivulets  ; 
thence  it  defcends  through  the  hilly  country,  with  all  its  colla- 
teral branches,  and  winds  fapidlv  amongft  hills  two  hundred  and 
fifty  miles,  and  then  enters  the  flat,  plain  country,  by  the  name 
of  the  Qakmulgc;  thence  meandering  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles^ 
it  is  joined  on  the  eaft  fide  by  the  Ocone,  which  likewife  heads 
in  the  lower  ridges  of  mountains.  After  this  confluence,  having 
now  gained  a  vaft  acquifition  of  waters,  it  affumes  the  name  of 
Alatamaha,  when  it  becomes  a  large  majeftic  river,  flowing  with 
gentle  windings    through   a  vaft  foreft,   near  one    hundred  miles, 

*  Pronounced  Ohamawliaw. 
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and  enters  the  Atlantic  by  feveral   mouths.      The  north  channel, 
or  entrance,   glides  by  the  heights  of  Darien,   on   the  eaft  bank, 
about  ten  miles    above  the  bar,   and,    running  from    thence  with 
feveral    turnings,   enters    the   ocean    between  Sapello    and  Wolf 
lUands.      The  fouth  channel,   which  is  efteemed    the  largeft    and 
deeoeft,  after  its    feparation    from  the    north,   defcends    gently, 
winding  by  M'lntom's   and  Broughton    Iflands  ;   and    laftly,   by 
the  well  coaft  of  St,    Simon's  iiland,   enters  the    ocean,   through 
St.   Simon's    found,   between  the  iouth  end  of  the  iiland  of  that 
name,    and  the    north  end   of  Jekyl  iiland.        On  the    weft  banks 
of  the  fouth  channel,   ten   or  twelve  miles  above  its  mouth,   and 
nearly  oppofue  Darien,   are  to  be  (een  the   remains  of  an  ancient 
fort  or  fortification  ;    it  is   now  a    regular  tetragon  terrace,    about 
four  feet  high,  with  baftions  at  each  angle  ;   the  area  may  contain 
about    an    acre    of  ground,   but    the  fofie  which  furrounded  it  is 
nearly  filled  up.      There  are  large  live  oaks,  pines  and  other  trees 
growing  upon  it,  and  in  the  old  fields  adjoining.      It  is  fuppoled 
to    have  been    the  work  of  the    French  or    Spaniards.      A    large 
fwamp    lies  betwixt  it    and  the  river,   and   a  confiderable    creek 
runs   clofe  by    the    works,  and   enters    the    river   through   the 
fwamp,   a  fmail  diftance  above  Broughton  iiland.      About  feventy 
or  eighty  miles  above  the  confluence  of  the  Oakmulge  and  Ocone, 
the  trading  path    from  Augufta  to  the  Creek    nation  croiTes  thefe 
fme  rivers,   which    are  there    forty   miles    apart.      On    the    eaft 
banks  of  the  Oakmulge,   this  trading   road  runs  nearly   two  miles 
through   ancient  Indian    fields,   which    are  called  the   Oakmulge 
fields:   they  are  the  rich  low  lands  of  the  river.      On  the  heights 
of    thefe  low    grounds    are   yet    vifible    monuments    or    traces, 
of    an    ancient    town,    (uch     as      artificial     mounts    or    terraces, 
fquares   and    banks,   encircling    confiderable   areas.        Their    old 
fields  and   planting  land    extend  up  and  down  the    river,    fifteen 
or  twenty  miles    from  this  fite.      And,   if  we    are  to   give  credit 
to  the  account    the  Creeks  give  of   thevnlelves,   this  place    is  re* 
mailable    for  being  the  fill    town  or    iettlement,   when  they  fat 
down,   as  they  term  it,    or  eftabhfned  themfelves  after   their  emi- 
gration   from  the  weft,    beyond    the    Mifuflippi,     their    original 
native    country. 

Beiides  thefe,  there  is  Turtle  river,  Little  Sitiila.  or  St.  Hie. 
Great  Sitiila,  Crooked  river,  and  St.  Mary's,  which  form  a 
part  of  the  fouthern  boundry  of  the  United  States.  St.  Mary's 
river  has  it  iource  from  a  vaft  lake,  or  rather  marfh,  called 
Ouaqunphenogaw.  and  flows  through  a  vaft  plain  and  pine  foreft, 
about  one   bundled  and  fifty  mile.;  to    the  ocean,   with  which    it 
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communicates  between  the  points  of  Amelia  and  Talbert's  {{lands, 
latitude  300  44',  and  is  navigable  for  veffels  of  confiderable 
burthen  for  ninety  miles.  Its  banks  afford  immenfe  quantities 
of  fine  timber,  fuited  to  the  Weft-India  market.  Along  this 
river,  every  four  or -five  miles,  aie  bluffs  convenient  for  veffels 
to  haul  to  and  to  load. 

The  rivers  in  the  middle  and  weftern  parts  of  this  State,  are, 
Apalachicola,  which  is  formed  by  the  Chatahouchee  and  Flint 
rivers,  Mobile,  Pafcagoula  and  Pearl  rivers.  All  thefe  running 
fouthwardly,  empty  into  the  Gulph  of  Mexico.  The  foremen- 
tioned  rivers  abound  with  a  great  variety  of  nfh,  among  which 
are  the  mullet,  whiting,  fheepfhead,  cat,  rock,  trout,  drum, 
bafs,  brim,  white,  {had,  and  flurgeon.  The  bays  and  lagoons 
are  ftored  with  oyfiers  and  other  fhell  nfh,  crabs,  fhrimps,  &c. 
The  clams,  in  particular,  are  large,  their  meat  white,  tender 
and  delicate.  The  fhark  and  great  black  ftingray  are  infatiablc 
cannibals,   and  very  troublefome  to  the  nfhermen. 

The  lake,   or   rather  marfh,   called  Ouaquaphenogaw,  lies    be- 
tween Flint  and  Oakmulge    rivers,   and  is  nearly  three    hundred 
miles  in  circumference.      In  wet  ieafonsii  appears  like  an  inland 
lea,  and  has  feveral  large  jflands  of  rich  land  ;     one  of  which    the 
prefent  generation  of  Creek  Indians  reprefent  as  themoft  blifsful 
ipot  on  earth.      They  fay    it    is  inhabited  by  a   peculiar   race    of 
Indians,  whofe  women  are  incomparably   beautiful.      They    tell 
you  alio  that  this  terreftial    paradife  has  been  icen  by  fome  enter- 
prifing  hunters,    when  in  purfuit  of  their  game,   who,   being  loft 
in  inextricable  fwamps  and  bogs,   and   on  the  point  of  pet  ifhing, 
were  unexpectedly   relieved  by  a  company  of    beautiful  women, 
whom  they  call   daughters    of  the  Sun,   who    kindly  gave    them 
inch  proviiions    as  they   had  with  them,    confifting  of    fruit  and 
corn  cakes,   and  then  enjoined  them  to  fly  for  fafety  to  their  owri 
country,   becauie  their  hufbands  were  fierce   men  and    cruel    to 
flrangers.      They    farther  lay,   that  thefe    hunters   had  a  view  of 
their  fettlements,   fituatcd  on  the  elevated  banks  of  an   ifland,   in 
a  beautiful  lake;    but  that  in  their  endeavoursto  approach  it,   they 
were  involved  in  perpetual  labyrinths,  and,   like  enchanted  land, 
fliii  as  they  imagined  they  had  juft  gained  it,    it  feemed  to  fiy  be- 
fore    them.      They  determined,    at   length,   to  quit   the  delufive 
purfuit,   and  with    mnch    difficulty   effected    a    retreat.       When 
they  reported    their  adventuries   to  their  countrymen,   the  young 
warriors   were  inflamed  with    an  irrcfulible  defire  to  invade    and 
conquer  4y  charming  a  country,  but  all  their  attempts  had  hitheito 
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proved  fruitlefs,  they  never  being  able  again  to  find  the  fpote 
They  tell  another  ftory  concerning  this  fequeftered  country, 
which  ieems  not  improbable,  which  is,  that  the  inhabitants  arc 
the  poflerity  of  a  fugitive  remnant  of  the  ancient  Yamafes,  who 
efcaped  maffacre  after  a  Woody  and  decihve  battle"  "between  them 
and  the  Creeks.  It  is  certain,  that  the  Creeks  conquered  and 
nearly  exterminated  that  once  powerful  people,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable, that  they  here  found  an  afylum,  remote  and  fecure  from 
the  fury  of  their  pround  conquerors. 

Befides  the  St.  Mary  ;  the  rivers  Sitilla,  or  St.  Hie,  and  the 
beautiful  Little  St.  Juan,  which  empties  into  the  bay  of  Appa- 
Jachi  at  St.    Mark's,   are  faid  to  flow  from  this  lake.* 

About  fixteen  miles  from  the  mouth  of  Broad  river,  on  its 
fouth  fide,  is  what  is  called  the  Goolepond.  a  tract  of  about 
one  hundred  and  eighty  acres,  covered  with  living  water  about 
two  feet  deep  :  it  difcharges  into  the  river,  and  is  fed  by  two 
fprings, 

SOIL,  PRODUCTIONS,   &c 

The  foil  in  this  State  and  its  fertility  are  various,  accord- 
ing to  fituation  and  different  improvement.  The  ifiands  on  the 
fea  board,  in  their  natural  Mate,  are  covered  with  a  plentiful 
growth  of  pine,  oak  and  hiccory,  live  oak,  an  uncommonly 
hard  and  a  very  valuable  wood,  and  fome  red  cedar.  The 
foil  is  a  mixture  of  fand  and  black  mould,  making  what  is  com- 
monly called  a  grey  foil.  A  confiderable  part  of  it,  particularly 
that  whereon  grow  the  oak,  hiccory  and  live  oak,  is  very  rich? 
and  yields,  on  cultivation,  good  crops  of  indigo,  cotton,  corn 
and  potatoes.  Thefe  ifiands  are  fur  rounded  by  navigable  creeks, 
between  which  and  the  main  land  is  a  large  extent  of  fait  marfh, 
fronting  the  whole  State,  not  leis,  on  an  average,  than  four  or 
five  miles  in  breadth,  interfecied  with  creeks  in  various  direc- 
tions, admitting,  through  the  whole,  an  inland  navigation  be- 
tween the  ifiands  and  main  land,  from  the  iiorth-eaft  to  the 
fouth-eaft  corners  of  the  State.  The  eaft  ikies  of  thefe  ifiands 
are,  for  the  mo  ft  part,  clean,  hard,  Tandy  beaches,  expofed  to 
the  wafh  of  the  ocean.  Between  thefe  ifiands  are  the  entrances 
of  the  rivers  from  the  interior  country,  winding  through  the 
low  fait  marines,  and  delivering  their  waters  into  the-  founds^ 
which  form  capacious  harbours  of  from  three  to  eight  miles  over, 
and  which  communicate  with  each  other  by  parallel   fait  creeks*, 

*  Bartram's  Travels. 
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The    principal    iflands    are,     Shidaway,    Waffaw.     OiTabaw,    St. 
Catharine's,    Sapelo,    Frederica,    Jekyl,    Cumberland    and    Ame 
lia. 

'['he  foil  of   the    main  land,   adjoining    the  marfhes  and  creeks 
is    nearly    of    the    fame    quality    with    th'it  cf  the  iflands,   except 
which    borders    on    thole    rivers  and  cretks  which    ftrctch 
far    back    into    the    country.      On  thefe,    immediately    after   you 
leave  the  lults,    be^m  the  valuable  rice  fwamps,   which,    on  culti- 
vation, afford  the  prefent  principal    flaple    of   commerce.      Mofh 
of    .he    rice   lands    lie    on    rivers,    which    as  far  as  the  tule  flows, 
are    c  died    tide    lands  ;   or    on  creeks    and  particular  branches  of 
water,  flowing  in  lome  deeper  or  lower  pans  of  the  lands,  which 
are  called    inland    fwamps,   and  extend.  back  in  the  country  from 
nitcen    to    twenty -five   miles,   beyond    which   very    htile    rice   is 
planted,    though    it    will   grow    exceedingly  well,   as  experiment 
has    proved,   one    hundred     and    twenty  miles  back  frcm  the  lea. 
The    intermediate   lands,   between    thefe    creeks    and    rivers,   arc 
of  an    inferior    quality,   being    of    a    giey    foil,    covered    chiefly 
with  pine,   and  a  fort  of  wild  grafs  and  final]  reeds,   which  afford 
a    large    range   of  feeding    ground   for    ftock    both    fummer    and 
winter.      Here  and  there  are  interfperfed  oak  and  hiccory  ridges, 
which  are  of  a    better   foil,   and  produce  good  crops  of  corn  and 
indigo  ;   but  thefe  are  very  little  elevated   above  the  circumjacent 
lands.      The    lands   adjoining    the    rivers,   and,     for    an    hundred 
miles  in  a  direct,  line  from  the    fca,   continue   a  breadth  from  two 
to    three    or    four    miles,   and    wherever,    in    that    diftance,   yon 
find  a  piece  of  high  land  that  extends  to  the  bank  of  the  river  on 
cne  tide,   you  may  ex  peel  to  find    the  low  or  hvamp  ground  pro- 
portionibly  wide  on  the  oppoiire  fide    of   the   river.      This  feems 
to  be  an  invariable  rule    till    you    come    to    that    part    where  the 
river  cuts  the  mountains. 

1  he  foil  between  the  rivers,  after  you  leave  the  fea  board  and 
the  edge  of  the  fwamps.  at  the  chllance  of  twenty  or  thirty 
nnlcs,  changes  from  a  grey  to  a  red  colour,  on  which  grows 
plenty  of  oak  and  hiccoiy,  with  a  conhderable  intermixture  of 
pine.  In  fome  places  it  is  gravelly,  buj  fertile,  and  fo  con. 
tinues  for  a  number  of  miles,  gradually  deepening  the  reddifh 
colour  of  the  earth,  till  it  changes  into  what  is  called  the  Mulatto 
foil,  confiding  of  a  black  mould  and  red  earth.  The  compoli- 
lt<  n  is  darker  or  lighter  according  as  there  is  a  larger  or 
Imaller  proportion  of  the  bla^k  or  red  earth  in  it.  The 
tihtto  Lnds  are  generally  ftrong,  and  yield  large  crops  of 
wheat,  tobacco,  com,  &c.  To  this  kind  of  land  i'ueceeds  by 
turns   a    foil   nearly  black  and   very    rich,    on  which    grow    1. 
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quantities   of  black   walnut,  mulberry,    &c.      This  fucceflion  of 
different    foils    continues    uniform    and    regular,    though    there 
are  fome  large  veins  of    all    the    different    foils   intermixed;   and 
what    is    more    remarkable,   this    fuccefiion,   in    the    order  men- 
tioned,  flretches    acrofs   this    State   nearly   parallel    with  the  fea 
coaft,    and    extends    through    the    feveral    States  nearly  in    the 
fame   direction,   to  the    banks   of    Hudfon   river.      In  this  State 
are    produced,   by    culture,   rice,   indigo,    cotton,    {ilk,     (though 
liot    in    large    quantities)    Indian    corn,    potatoes,   oranges,   figs, 
pomegranates,    &c.      Rice,   at   prefent,   is   the  flaple  commodity  . 
and    as    a  fmall  proportion  only  of   the  rice  ground  is  under  cuL 
vation,    the    quantity    raifed    in    future    mud   be    much    greater 
than    at    prefent.      But    the    rapid    increafe    of  the   inhabitants, 
chiefly  by  emigrations,    whofe  attention    is  turned  to  the  railing 
of   tobacco,  and .  the    vaft   extent    of   land,   with    a    richneis   of 
foil   fuited   to   the    culture    of  that    plant,  renders    it    probable, 
that  tobacco  will   fhortly   become  the  flaple   of  this  State.      Cot- 
ton   was   formerly    planted   only    by    the  poorer  clafs  of  people, 
and  that  only  for  family  ufe.      They    planted   of  two  kinds,   the 
annual    and    the  Weft- Indian  ;   the   former    is    low   and  planted 
every  year  ;   the    balls   of   which   are   very  large,   and  the  phlox 
long,   flrong,   and  perfectly  white.      The  latter  is  a  tall  perennial 
plant,  the    (talk    fomewhat    fhrubby,   feveral    of   which    rife  up 
from  the    root    for   feveral   years    fucceffively,   the    Items  of  the. 
former    year    being    killed   by    the    winter  frofts.      The  balls  of 
Wefi-Jndia  cotton  are   not    quite  fo   large  as  the   other,   but  the 
phlox    or   wool   is    long,   extremely    fine,    filky    and    white.      A 
plantation    of  this    kind   will    laft    feveral    years    with    moderate 
labour    and   care.      The    culture    of  cotton    is    now    much  more 
attended  to  ;   feveral    indigo  planters    have    converted  their  plan- 
tations into  cotton  fields.      The  tobacco   lands   are    equally    well 
adapted  to  wheat,   which  may  hereafter   make   an    important    ar- 
ticle of  commerce. 

On  the  dry  plains  grow  large  crops  of  fweet  potatoes,  which 
are  found  to  afford  a  wholefome  nourifhment,  and  from  which 
is  made  by  diflillation,  a  kind  of  whifky,  tolerably  good,  but 
inferior  to  that  made  of  rye.  It  is  by  properly  macerating  and 
wafhing  this  root  that  a  fediment  or  ftarch  is  made,  which  ha?. 
obtained  the  name  of  fago,  and  anfwers  all  the  purpofes  of  the 
Indian  fago. 

Mod  of  the  tropical  fruits  would  flourifh  in  this  State  with 
proper  attention.  The  rice  plant  has  been  tranfplanted,  and 
alfo  the  tea  plant,  of  which  fuch  immenfe  quantities  are  con- 
fumed    in    the    United    States,,  was   introduced  into  Georgia  by 
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Mr.  Samuel  Bowen,  about  the  year  1770,  from  India.  The 
feed  was  diffeminated,  and  the  plant  now  grows,  without  culti- 
vation,  in  mod  of  the  fenced  lots  in  Savannah. 

From  many  confederations  we  may,  perhaps,  venture  to  pre- 
dict, that  the  fouth-weftern  part  of  the  State,  and  the  parts  of 
Eafi  and  Wefl-Florida,  which  lie  adjoining,  will,  in  feme  fu- 
ture time,  become  the  vineyard  of  America. 

REMARKABLE  SPRING. 

In  the  county  of  Wilkes,  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the 
town  of  Wafhington,  is  a  medicinal  fpring,  which  rifes  from 
a  hollow  tree,  four  or  five  feet  in  length.  The  infide  of  the 
tree  is  covered  with  a  coat  of  matter,  an  inch  thick,  and  the 
leaves  around  the  fpring  are  incrufled  with  a  fub fiance  as  white 
as  fnow.  It  is  faid  to  be  a  fovereign  remedy  for  the  fcurvy, 
Icrophulous  diforders,  confumptions,  gouts,  and  every  other 
difeafe  arifing  from  humours  in  the  blood.  A  perfon,  who  had 
a  fevere  rheumatifm  in  his  right  arm,  having,  in  the  fpace  q£ 
ten  minutes,  drank  two  quarts  of  the  water,  experienced  a  mo- 
mentary chill,  and  was  then  thrown  into  a  perfpiration,  which, 
in  a  few  hours,  left  him  entirely  free  from  pain,  and  in  per- 
fect   health. 

This  fpring,  fituated  in  a  fine  healthy  part  of  the  State,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Wafhington,  where  are  excellent  accom- 
modations, will  no  doubt  prove  a  pleafant  and  falutary  place  of 
refort  for  invalids  from  the  maritime  and  unhealthy  parts  of  this 
and  the  neighbouring  States. 

CIVIL    DIVISIONS. 

Before  the  revolution,  Georgia,  like  the  other  fouthern 
States,  was  divided  into  p.ariflves,  but  this  mode  of  divifion  is 
now  abolifhed,   and  that  of  counties  has  lucceeded  it. 

That  part  of  the  State  which  is  laid  out,  is  divided  into 
three  difhi&s,  which  arc  iubdivided  into  eleven  counties,  as 
follows  : 

J.  OWER     DISTRICT, 

Camden,  Liberty,  Eflingham, 

Glyn,  Chatham, 


I 


MIDDLE     DISTRICT. 

Richmond,  Burke,  Wafhington, 
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UPPER     DISTRICT. 

Wilkes,  Franklin,  Green. 

CHIEF     TOWNS. 

The  chief  towns  are,  St.  Patrick's,  Brunfwick,  Sunbury, 
Savannah,  Ebenezer,  Augufla,  Waynfborough,  Louifville, 
Golphinton,   Washington,  Greenfburgh. 

AUGUSTA. 

The  prefent  feat  of  government    in  this  State  is  Augufta.      It 
H  (ituated   on    the  fouth-weft  bank  of  Savannah  river,   which  is 
here  about  five    hundred  yards    wide,   about    one   hundred    and 
forty-four  miles  from  the  fea,   and  one  hundred  and  t.wenty-feven 
north-well    of    Savannah.      The    town,   which  in   1 782  contain- 
ed but   three    or    four   houfes,   in  1  7 87  contained  two  hundred  ; 
it    is   on  a    line   large    plain,   at    the   foot  of  the  firft    falls  in  the 
river,   which  in  a  dry  feafon  are  four  or  five  feet  in  height  ;   and 
as    it    enjoys    the   befl  foil,   and    the  advantage  of  a  central  fitua- 
tion    between    the    upper    and   lower  counties,   is  rifmg  fall  into 
importance.      In  the  vicinity  of  this  town  is  the  remarkable  large 
bank    of   oyfter   fhells    which   we    have    had   occafion  [before    to 
notice, 

SAVANNAH. 

Savannah,  the  former  capital  of  Georgia,  Rands  on  a  high 
fandy  bluff,  on  the  louth  fide  of  the  river  of  the  fame  name, 
and  feventeen  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  town  is  regularly 
built  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  and,  including  its  fuburbs, 
contained,  in  1787,  two  hundred  and  twenty-feven  dwelling 
houfes,  one  Epifcopal  church,  a  Prefbyterian  church,  a  Syna- 
gogue, and  a  court  houfe.  The  number  of  its  inhabitants, 
exclufive  of  the  blacks,  amounted  at  that  time  to  about  eight 
hundred  and  thirty,   feventy  of  whom  were  Jews. 

In  Savannah,  and  within  a  circumference  of  about  ten  miles 
from  it,  there  were,  in  the  lummcr  of  1787,  about  two  thou- 
fand  three  hundred  inhabitants.  Of  thefe  one  hundred  and 
ninety-two  were  above  fifty  years  of  age,  and  all  in  good  health. 
1  The  ages  of  a  lady  and  her  fix  children,  then  living  in  the 
town,     amounted     to    three     hundred     and     eighty-five     years. 
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This  computation,  which  was  actually  made,  ferves  to  fhew  that 
Savannah  is  not  really  fo  unhealthy  as  has  been  commonly  re- 
prefented. 

SUNBURY. 

Sunbury  is  a  fea  port  town,  beautifully  htuated  on  the  main 
between  Medway  and  Newport  rivers,  about,  fifteen  miles 
fouth  of  Great  Ogeechee  river;  it  is  favoured  with  a  fafe, 
capacious,  and  very  convenient  harbour,  defended  from  the 
fury  of  the  feas  by  the  north  and  fouth  points  of  St.  Helena} 
and  South  Catherine's  iftands,  between  which  is  the  bar  and 
entrance  into  the  found.  Several  fmall  iflands  intervene,  and 
partly  obftrucl;  a  diilant  view  of  the  ocean  ;  and,  interlocking 
with  each  other,  render  the  paffage  out  to  fea  winding,  but 
not  difficult.  It  is  a  very  pleafant,  healthv  town,  and  is  the 
refort  of  the  planters  from  the  adjacent  places  of  Medway  and 
Newport,  during  the  fickly  months.  It  was  burnt  by  the  Bri- 
tifh  in  the  late  war,  but  has  fince  been  rebuilt.  An  academy 
was  eftabiifhed  herein  1788,  which,  under  an  able  inftruftor, 
has  proved  a  very  ukful  inftitution. 

BRUNSWICK. 

Brunfwick,  in  Glyn  county,  latitude  31°  10',  is  fituated  at 
the  mouth  of  Turtle  river,  at  which  place  this  river  empties 
itlelf  into  St.  Simon's  found.  Brunfwick  ha*  a  fafe  and  capa- 
cious harbour ;  and  the  bar,  at  the  entrance  into  it,  has  water 
deep  enough  for  the  larger!  veffels  that  iwim.  The  town  is 
regularly  laid  cut,  but  not  yet  built.  From  its  advantageous 
fituation,  and  from  the  fertility  of  the  back  country,  it 
promifes  to  be  hercrfter  one  cf  the  fir  ft  trading  towns  in 
Georgia. 

F  R  E  D  E  R  I  C  A 1 

Frederica,  on  the  iiland  of  St.  Simon,  is  nearly  in  latitude 
310  15';  it  is  one  of  the  oideft  towns  in  Georgia,  and  was 
founded  by  General  Oglethorpe.  The  fortrefs  was  regular  and 
beautiful,  conftruclcd  chiefly  with  brick,  but  is  now  in  rums. 
The  town  contains  but  few  houies,  which  Hand  on  an  emi- 
nence, if  confidered  with  regard  to  the  marfhes  before  it,  upon 
a  branch  of  Alatamaha  river,  which  wafhes  the  weft  fide  of  this 
agreeable  iiland,  and  forms  a  bay  before  the  town,  affording  a 
fate  and  fecure  harbour  for  vcflels  of  the  iargeft  burthens,  which 
may  lie  aior.g  the  wharf. 
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WASHINGTON. 

Wafhington,  the  cliief  town  in  the  county  of  Wilts,  is  fituated 
in  latitude  330  22',  about  fifty  miles  north-weft  of  Auguila;  it 
had,  in  1788,  a  court  houfe,  goal,  thirty-four  dwelling  houfes, 
and  an  academy  j  whofe  funds  amounted  to  about  eight  hundred 
pounds  flerling,  and  the  number  of  ftudents  to  between  fixty  and 
feventy.  Is  *  ~ 

LOUISVILLE. 

The  town  of  Louifville*  which  is  designed  as  the  future  feat 
of  government  in  this  State,  ha-3  been  laid  out  on  the  bank  of 
Ogeechee   river,  about  feventy   miles   from   its  mouth,  but  is   not 

yet  built. 

*  '•  , 

POPULATION* 
The  population  of  this  State  in  1791   was  as  follows! 
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SUMMARY  OF  POPULATION. 

Lower  Diitrki,    - 
Middle  do.       -     -     - 
Upper  do.        -     -     - 
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RELIGION  AND  CHARACTER. 

Tlie  inhabitants  of  this  State,  who  profefs  the  Chriftian  reli- 
gion, are  of  the  Prefbyterian,  Episcopalian,  Baptift,  and  Methodill 
denominations.  They  have  but  a  few  regular  minifters  among 
them. 

No  general  character  will  apply  to  the  inhabitants  at  large. 
Collected  from  different  parts  of  the  world,  as  intereft,  necefiity, 
or  inclination  led  them,  their  character  and  manners  muft,  of 
courfe,  partake  of  all  the  varieties  which  diftinguifh  the  feveral 
Hates  and  kingdoms  from  whence  they  came.  Their  is  fo  little 
uniformity,  that  it  is  difficult  to  trace  any  governing  principles 
among  them.  An  averfion  to  labour  is  too  predominant,  owing 
in  part  to  the  relaxing  heat  of  the  climate,  and  partly  to  the  want 
of  iieceflity  to  excite  induftry.  An  open  and  friendly  hofpitality, 
particularly  to  ftrangers,  is  an  ornamental  characleriftic  of  a  great 
part  of  this  people. 

Their   diverfions   axe  various.     With  fome,   dancing  is  a  favour- 
ite   amufement  ;     others     take    a     fancied   pleafure   at    the   gaming 
table,  which,  however,  frequently   terminates    in    the    ruin   of  their 
happlnefs,    fortunes,    and    couilitutions.     In    the     upper    counties 
horfe-racing  and  cock-fighting  prevail,  two  cruel  diverfions  import- 
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<ed  from  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas,  from  whence  thofe  who  prac- 
tice them  principally  emigrated.  But  the  moll  rational  and  uni- 
verfal  amufement  is  hunting  ;  and  for  this  Georgia  is  particularly- 
well  calculated,  as  the  woods  abound  with  plenty  of  deer,  racoons, 
rabbits,  wild  turkeys,  and  other  game  ;  at  the  fame  time  the  woods 
are  fo  thin  and  free  from  obftruc~tions,  that  you  may  generally  ride 
half  fpeed  in  chace  without  danger :  in  this  amufement  pleasure 
and  profit  are  blended.*  This  exercife  more  than  any  other,  con- 
tributes to   health,    fits  for  activity   in  bufinefs  and  expeitnefs   in 


*  The   following  .account   of  a   Georgia  planter's  method    of   fpending    Lis 
time  is  extracted  from  the  American  Mufeum  for  1790  : 

About  fix  in  tlie  morning  he  quits  his  bed,  and  orders  his  horfe  to  be  go ' 
ready ;  he  then  fwallows  a  dram  of  bitters  to  .prevent  the  ill  effects  of  the  early 
fogi,  and  fets  out  upon  the  tour  of  his  plantation.  In  this  route  he  takes  an 
opportunity  to  flop  at  the  negro  houfes,  and  if  he  fees  any  lurking  about  home 
whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  be  in  the  field,  he  immediately  inquires  the  caufe  ;  if  no 
fufficient  caufe  be  given,  he  applies  his  rattan  whip  to  ihc  fhoulders  of  the  flave, 
and  obliges  him  inftantly  to  decamp.  If  ficknefs  be  a-lledgcd,  the  negroe  is 
1mmediately  fhut  up  in  the  fick-houfe,  bled,  purged,  and  kept  on  low  diet,  till 
he  either  dies  or  gets  into  a  way  of  recovery.  After  having  examined  the  over- 
feer  relative  to  the  welfare  of  the  poultry,  hogs,  cattle,  &c.  he  proceeds  round 
the  farm,  takes  a  curfory  view  of  the  rice,  corn,  or  indigo  fields,  snd  examines 
into  the  ftate  of  the  fences  and  other  inclofures ;  about  the  hour  of  eight,  his 
circuit  is  finifhed,  when,  before  he  alights  at  his  own  door,  a  tribe  of  young 
negroes,  in  the  primitive  ftate  of  nakednefs,  rufh  out  to  meet  him,  and  receive 
the  horfe. 

Breakfaft  being  over,  he  again  mounts  a  frefh  horfe,  and  rides  to  the  county 
town,  or  the  fir  ft  public  houfe  in  the  neighbourhood,  where  he  talks  politics, 
inquires  the  price  of  produce,,  makes  bargains,  plays  a  game  at  all-lours,  or 
appoints  days  for  horfe  races  or  boxing  matches ;  about  four  o'clock  he  returns 
.bringing  with  him  fome'  friends  or  acquaintance  to  dinner.  If  the  company  be 
lively  or  agreeable,  he  rarely  rifes  from  table  before  fun  fet.  If  ii  be  a  wet  even- 
ing, or  the  weather  very  difagreeable,  cards  or  converlation  employ  him  till  bed 
time.  If  it  be  fair  and  no  moonlight,  after  an  early  fupper,  afire  is  kindled  in  a 
pan,  and  two  or  three  of  them  fet  out  ftored  with  fome  bottles  of  brandy,  pre" 
ceded  by  a  negroe  who  carries  the  fire,  in  order  to  fhoot  deer  in  the  woods,  as 
thefe  creatures  are  fo  attracted  by  a  light,  that  they  conilantly  ftand  ftill,  and 
fix  their  eyes  upon  the  blaze,  by  the  reflection  of  which  from  the  eye-bali  they 
are  eafily  difcovered  and  fhot.  Sometimes,  however,  it  happens,  that  tame  cat- 
tle that  have  been  turned  into  the  woods  to  range,  are  killed  by  miffakc. 

About  midnight  they  return,  according  to  luck,  with  or  without  game;  their 
fhins  and  faces  fadly  fcratched,  and  themfelves  fit  for  nothing  but  to  be  put  to 
bed.  This  is  the  general  routine  of  exiflence  among  fuch  of  the  Georgians  as  live 
in  the  more  retired  and  woody  parts  of  the  State.  Others  have  their  weekiy  fo- 
eieties,  for  fentimental  and  colloquial  amufement  ;  as  to  trade  and  bufinefs,  It  Is 
entirely  managed  by  everfcers  and  factors. 
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war ;  the   game   alfo  affords  them  a  palatable  food,  and  the   fkins  a, 
profitable  article  of  commerce. 

TRADE  AND  MANUFACTURES. 

The  chief  atricles  of  export  are  rice,  tobacco,  of  which  the 
county  of  Wilkes  only  expotted,  in  178^,  about  three  thoufand 
hogfheads,  indigo,  fago}  '  lumber  of  various  kinds,  naval-ftores, 
leather,  deer  fkins,  fnake  loot,  myrtle  and  bees  wax,  corn,  and 
live  flock.  The  planters  and  farmers  raife  large  flocks  of  cattle* 
from  one  hundred  to  fifteen  hundred  head,  and  fome  more. 

The  amount  of  exports  in  the  year-  ending  September  30th, 
1791,  was  four  hundred  and  ninety-one  thoufand  four  hundred 
and  feventy-two  dollars.  In  return  for  the  enumerated  exports? 
are  imported  Well-India  goods,  teas,  wines,  various  articles  of 
cloathing,  and  dry  goods  of  all  kinds.  From  the  northern  States* 
cheefe,  iifh,  potatoes,  apples,  cyder,  and  fhoes.  The  imports 
and  exports  of  this  State  are  principally  to  and  from  Savannah? 
which  has  a  fine  harbour,  and  is  a  place  where  the  principal 
commercial  bufinefs  of  the  State  is  traniacted.  The  trade  'with 
the  Indians  in  furs  and  fkins  was  very  confiderable  before  the  war 
but  has  liace  been  interrupted  by  the  wars  ;n  which  they  have  been, 
involved.  The  manufactures  of  tfiis  State  have,  hitherto  been  very 
inconfiderable,  if  we  except  indigo,  {ilk,  and  fago.  The  manner 
in  which  the  indigo  is  cultivated  and  manufactured  is  as  follows: 
the  ground,  which  muft  be  a  flrong  rich  foil,  is  thrown  into  beds 
ol  feven  or  eight  feet  wide,  after  having  been  made  very  mellow* 
and  is  then  raked  till  it  is  fully  pulverised  :  the  feed  is  then  fown 
in  April,  in  rows  a;  fuch  a  distance  as  conveniently  to  admit  of 
hoeing  between  them.  In  July  the  firfl  crop  is  fit  to  cut,  being 
commonly  two  and  a  half  feet  high  ;  it  is  then  thrown  into  vats 
conftru&ed  for  the  purpofe,  and  ileeped  about  thirty  hours,  after 
which,  the  liquor  is  drawn  oil  ♦•jlo  other  vats,  where  it  is  beat 
as  they  call  it,  by  which  means  it  is  thrown  into  much  fuch  a 
ilate  of  agitation  as  cream  is  by  churning.  After  this  proeefs,  lime 
vater  is  put  into  the  liquor,  which  caufes  the  particles  of  indigo 
to  fettle  at  the  bottom.  The  liquor  is  then  drawn  off,  and  the 
ftdimenti  which  is  the  indigo,  is  taken  out  and  fpread  on  cloths^ 
and  partly  dried;  it  i's  then  put  into  boxes  and  prefTed,  and 
while  it  is  yet  loft,  cut  into  fquare  pieces,  which  are  thrown  into 
•'.  fun  to  dry,  and  then  put  up  in  cafks  for  the  market.  They 
haw  commonly  three  cuttings  a  feafon.  A  middling  crop  hi 
thirty  acrcg  is  oik  tbifufand  three  hundred  pounds. 
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The  culture  of  filk  and  the  manufacture  of  fago  are  at  preferit 
but  little  attended  to.  The  people  in  the  lower  part  of  thi$ 
State  manufacture  none  of  their  own  cloathing  for  themfelves  or 
their  negroes  :  for  aimoft  every  article  of  their  wearing 
apparel,  as  well  as  for  their  hufbandry  tools,  they  depend  on 
their  merchants,  who  import  them  from  Great-Britan  and  the 
northern  States.  In  the  upper  parts  of  the  country,  however,  the 
inhabitants  manufacture  the  chief  part  of  their  cloathing  from  cot- 
ton, hemp,  and  flax  j  and  in  general  manufactures  are  on  the  in- 
pr.eafe. 

STATE  OF  LITERATURE. 

The  literature  of  this  State,  which  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  is  com. 
mencing  on  a  plan  which  affords  the  moft  flattering  profpecls.  It 
feems  to  have  been  the  defign  of  the  legiflature  of  this  State, 
as  far  as  poffiblc,  to  unite  their  literary  concerns,  and  provide 
for  them  in  common,  that  the  whole  might  feel  the  benefit,  and 
no  part  be  neglected  or  left  a  pray  to  party  rage,  private  prejur 
dices  and  contentions  and  eonfequent  ignorance,  their  infeparable 
attendant.  For  this  purpofe,  the  literature  of  this  State,  like  it? 
policy,  appears  to  be  confidered  as  one  object,  and  in  the  famc 
manner,  fubjecl:  to  common  and  general  regluations  for  the  good 
of  the  whole.  The  charter,  containing  their  prefent  fyftem 
of  education,  was  paffed  in  the  year  1785.  A  college,  with 
ample  and  libe*al  endowments,  is  instituted  in  Louifville,  a 
high  and  healthy  part  of  the  country,  near  the  center  of  the  State. 
There  is  aifo  proviiiqn  made  for  the  inflitution  of  an  academy 
in  each  county  in  the  State,  to  be  fupported  from  the  fame  funds  , 
and  confidered  as  parts  and  members  of  the  fame  inftitutiou,  un- 
der the  general  fuperir.tendence  and  direction  of  a  prefident  and 
board  of  truftees,  appointed,  for  their  literary  accompliihments, 
from  the  different  parts  of  the  State,  inverted  with  the  cufto- 
mary  powers  of  corporations.  The  inftitutiorjs  thus  compofed 
and  united  is  denominated,    "  The   Univeriity    of  Georgia." 

That  this  body  of  literati,  to  whom  is  intrufted  the  direction 
of  the  general  literature  of  the  State,  may  not  be  fo  detached 
and  independant,  as  not  to  pofFefs  the  confidence  of  the  State ; 
and,  in  order  to  fecure  the  attention  and  patronage  of  the  prin- 
cipal officers  of  government,  the  governor  and  council,  the  fpeak- 
cr  of  the  Houfe  of  Affernbly,  and  the  chief  juftice  of  the  State, 
are  affociated  with  the  board  of  truftees,  in  fome  of  the  great 
and  more  folemn  duties  of  their  office,  fuch  as  making  the  laws, 
appointing    the   prefident,     fettling  the    property,   and    inftituting 
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academies.  Thus  aifociated,  they  are  denominated,  "The  Se- 
nate of  the  Univerfity,  "  and  are  to  hold  a  dated,  annual  meet- 
ing, at  which   the   governor   of  the  State  prefides, 

The  Senate  appoint  a  board  of  eomrniffianers  in  each  county, 
for  the  particular  management  and  direction  of  the  academv,  and 
the  other  fchools  in  each  county,  who  are  to  receive  their  Jn- 
flruclions  from,  and  are  accountable  to  the  Senate.  The  reclor 
of  each  academy  h  an.  officer  of  the  univerfity,  to  be  appointed 
by  the  prefident,  with  the  advice  of  the  truftees,  and  commiffion. 
cd  under  the  public  feal,  and  is  to  attend  with  the  other  of- 
ficers at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Senate,  to  deliberate  on  the 
general  interetls  of  literature,  and  to  determine  on  the  courfe  of 
inftru&ion  for  the  year,  throughout  the  univerfity.  The  presi- 
dent has  the  general  charge  and  overfight  of  the  whole,  and  h 
from  time  to  time  to  yifit  them,  to  examine  into  their  order 
and  performances. 

The  funds  for  the  fupport  of  their  inftitution  are  principally 
in  lands,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  about  fifty  thdufantf  acres, 
a  great  part  ,of  which  is  of  the  heft  quality,  and  at  prefent  ve- 
ry valuable.  There  are  alfo  nearly  (m  thoufand  pounds  fterling 
in  bonds,  houfes  and  town  lots  in  the  town  of  Augufta.  Other 
public  property  to  the  amount  of  one  thofand  pounds  in  each 
county,  has  been  fet  apart  for  the  purpofes  of  building  and 
lurnimmg    their   refpedive  academies. 

CONSTITUTION, 

The  prefect  conftitution  of  this  State  was  formed  and  cfta- 
b;1med  m  theyear  i789j  and  is  nearly  upon  the  plan  of  coaftitu. 
tion  of  the  United   States. 

INDIAN  S, 

The    Mufkogee,   or  Creek    Indians,  inhabit   the  middle  part  of 

*.  Stat,,  and   are   the    mo*    numerous   tribe   of  Indians  of   any 

within    the   limits    of    the    United     fb—          .t '.-  ,    ,                  Y 

-  X:  ;i  tzX-S* lumd,ed  and  faty  - fi^ 

againft  the  W.*Tfc* ^^ ^  J**™   ^^ 

Tmty  Tafenoofas,    W«KS  ^7''"'  P  ^t'   **** 

a '-1'5'  ,lhd  frme  others.     Their  union 
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has  rendered  them  vi&orious  over  the  Cha&aws,  and  formida- 
ble'to  all  the  nations  around  them.  They  are  a  well-made,  ex- 
pert, hardy,  fagacious,  politic  people,  extremely  jealous  of  rights 
and  averfe  to  parting  with  their  lands.  They  have  abundance 
of  tame  cattle  and  fwine,  turkeys,  ducks,  and  other  poultry  ; 
they  cultivate  tobacco,  rice,  Indian  corn,  potatoes,  beans,  peas, 
cabbage,  melons,  and  have  plenty  of  peaches,  plumbs,  grapes, 
ftrawberries,  and  other  fruits.  They  are  faithful  friends,  but  in- 
veterate enemies  ;  hofpitable  to  ihan-gers,  and  honeft  and  fair 
in  their  dealings.  No  nation  has  a  more  contemptible  opinion  of 
the  white  men's  faith  in  general  than  thefe  people,  yet  they 
place  great  confidence  in  the  United  States,  and  wifh  to  agree 
with  them  upon  a  permanent  boundary,  over  which  the  fou- 
thern    States     (hall   not  trefpafs. 

The  country  which  they  claim  is  bounded  northward  by  about 
the  34th  degree  of  latitude,  and  extends  from  the  Tombeck- 
bee,  or  Mobile  river,  to  the  Atlantic  ocean,  though  they  have 
ceded  a  part  of  this  trad  on  the  fea  coaft,  by  different  trea- 
ties, to  the  State  of  Georgia.  Their  principal  towns  lie  in  la- 
titude 32°,  and  longitede  nQ  20'  from  Philadelphia.  They  are 
fettled  in  a  hilly  but  not  mountainous  country  ;  the  foil  is  fruit- 
ful in  a  high  degree,  and  well  watered,  abounding  in  creeks  and 
rivulets  from    whence   they   ary  called    the   Creek  Indians.* 

The  Cha&aws,  or  flat  heads,  inhabit  a  very  fine  and  exten- 
five  trad  of  hilly  country,  with  large  and  fertile  plains  interven- 
ing, between  the  Alabama  and  Mifiiffippi  rivers,  in  the  weftern 
part  of  this  State.  The  nation  had,  not  many  years  ago,  forty- 
three  towns  and  villages,  in  three  divifions,  containing  twelve 
thoufand  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  fouls,  of  which  four 
thoufand   and   forty-one    were  fighting  men. 

The  Chickafaws  are  fettled  on  the  head  branches  of  the  Torn- 
beckbee,    Mobile,   and   Yazoo     rivers    in    the   north-weft  corner  of 

*  General  M'-Gillivray,  the  celebrated  chief  of  the  Creeks,  is  a  half-blooded 
Indian,  his  mother  being  a  woman  of  high  rank  in  the  Creek  nation.  He  was  (q 
highly  efteemed  among  them?  that  they  in  a  formal  manner  elecled  him  their 
fovereign,  and  veiled  him  with  considerable  powers.  He  has  feveral  fillers  mar- 
ried to*  leading  men  among  the  Creeks.  This  gentlemen  would  gladly  have  re- 
mained a  citizen  of  the  United  States  ;  but  having  ferved,  under  the  Britifh  dur- 
ing the  late  war,  his  property  in  Georgia,  which  was  considerable  was  connicat- 
ed.  This  circumflance  induced  him  to  retire  among  his  friends  the  Creeks,  Cmce 
which  he  has  been  an  active  and  zealous  partifan  in  their  intereih  and  police. 
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the  State.  Their  country  is  an  extenfive  plain,  tolerably  well  wa- 
tered from  fprings,  and  of  a  pretty  good  foil.  They  have 
feven  towns,  the  central  one  of  which  is  in  latitude  340  23',  and 
longitude  140  30'  wef!.  The  number  of  fouls  in  this  nation  have 
been  formerly  reckoned  at  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  twerr 
five,  of  which  five  hundred  and  feventy-five  were  righting  men. 


WE  have  now  with  candour  and  a  fmcere  attachment  to 
truth,  fketched  the  hiilory  of  the  feveral  States  in  the  federal 
union.  In  order  to  keep  within  the  bounds  proscribed  in  the  plani 
firft  propofed\  the  accounts  are  reftrained  as  far  as  pofiible  t© 
thofe  fubjecls  which  we  confidered  of  the  greater!  importance, 
and  we  have  aimed  fo  to  arrange  the  various  fubje&s  as  we 
truft  will  afford  a  fatisfaCiory  anfwer  to  every  queftion  which 
the  European  inquirer  may  put  refpe&ing  the  government,  com- 
merce, fcciety,  learning,  Sec.  of  the  United  States.  To  have 
entered  into  a  minute  detail  of  every  object  that  prefented  it„ 
felf  to  our  view  would  have  been  comparatively  ufelefs,  it  might 
have  gratified  the  curiofiy  of  a  few,^  but  the  benefits  would 
have  been  comparitively  fmall  to  the  public.  Tq  this  we  may  add 
that  many  of  the  fcenes  would  have  been  fhifting  while  under 
description,  and  the  object  in  itfelf  impracticable  with  refpect 
to  forhe  of  the  States.  In  further  purfuing  our  plan,  we  fhali 
endeavour, 

ift.  To  point  out  a  few  of  the  many  advantages  which  Ame- 
rica poffeffes  over   the  different  countries  of  Europe. 

2'd.  What  the  advantages  and  profpe£ts  are  which  an  Euro- 
pean fettler  has  prefented  to  his  view.  Under  this  latter  head  we 
fhall  aim  to  convey  all  the  information  we  can  obtain  that  may 
prove  advantageous  in  the  paffage  to,  or  on  the  arrival  at,  what 
we  mud  call  a  LAND  OF  LIBERTY. 


OF  THE 
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WHICH  THE  UNITED  STATES  POSSESS  OVER 
EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES, 


W 


IN     RESPECT     TO     GOVERNMENT. 


HILE  the  governments  of  moil  countries  in  Europe 
are  perfectly  defpotic,  and  while  thole  wuich  are  not  actu- 
ally  fuch,  appear  to  be  verging  faft  towards  it,  the  govern- 
ment of  America  is  making  rapid  {brides  toward  perfection  ; 
it  being  contrary  to  all  the  old  governments  in  the  hands 
of  the  people,  they  have  exploded  thofe  principles  by  the 
operation  of  which  civil  and  religious  dilqualifications  and 
opprefilons  have  been  inflicted  on  mankind,  and  rejecting 
mere  toleration,  they  have,  with  a  fmali  exception,  plac- 
ed upon  an  equal  footing  every  church  feet,  and  fociety  of 
religious   perfons    what    foever. 

Their  laws  and  government  have  for  their  bans  the  natu- 
ral and  imprefcriptible  rights  of  man  :  liberty,  fecurity  of 
perfon  an  property,  rehftance  againft  oppreffron,  doing  what- 
ever does  not  injure  another,  a  right  to  concur,  either  per- 
fonally  or  by  their  repreientatives,  in  the  formation  of  laws 
and  an  equal  chance  of  arriving  to  places  of  honour,  reward 
or  knployment,  according  to  their  virtues,  or  talents.  Thefe 
are  the  principles  of  their  constitution  ;  and  laws  grafted 
upon  thefe  fimple,  but  fabftantial  principles,  and  a  fyftem  of  legal 
juriiprudence  organized,  and  acting  accordinglv,  form  the  ei- 
fence  of  their  government  ;  and  if  ever  the  government 
fwerves  materially  from  thefe  fundamental  principles,  the 
compact  is  diiTolv^d,  and  things  revert  again  to  a  co-equal 
ftate.  By  this  plain  definition  of  the  nature  of  laws  and 
government,  every  capacity,  and  every  individual  of  the  com- 
munity, can  judge  with  precihon  of  the  purity  of  leg illation  ; 
this  produces  the  molt  entire  conviction  in  the  minds  of  all 
men,  of  the  neceflky  there  is  of  acting,  in  every  inftance, 
according    to    the   code   of  rcafon    and    truth.     Every    man  in 
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America  ir>  equally  concerned  in  the  welfare  arid  profperity 
of  his  country  and  its  government;  for  his  own  felicity  can 
only  be  co-exiftent  with  it,  and  to  fufrer  his-  ambition  to 
run  counter  to  the  general  weal  would  h®  madnefs  in  an  en- 
lightened  commonwealth,  as  it  could  only  tend  to  produce 
his  own  eternal  difgrace  and  ruin,  where  the  genius  of  free- 
dom   is    enthroned    in  the  heart   of  every   citizen. 

Europe  has  long  been  enflaved  by  forms  and  authorities  ; 
and  while  its  multifarious  laws  and  cuftoms  have  ferved  to  * 
perplex  profeffional  men,  the  fophiftry  employed  in  expounding 
Them  has  completely  bewildered  the  imagination  of  its  citizens, 
and  produced  an  obfeurity  of  ideas  upon  the  iubjecr.  of  jurifpru- 
dence  and  government,  and  a  depravity  of  morals  which  is  truly 
deplorable*, 

Religion,  or  what  is  called  an  eftablifhment  in  Europe,  has  had 
and  continues  to  have  its  fbare  in  rivetting  the  fetters  of  igno- 
ranee.  The  elucidation  of  truth  hasbeen  retarded  by  the  tyran- 
ny of  the  chtjrch  ;  for  while  pritfis  have  been  the  pedagogues 
of  religion,  morals,  Jhrdimenis,  and  politics,  their  interested 
views  have  cauied  them  to  flatter  thofe  gevernments  whole 
interefls  it  has  been  to  keep  the  people  ignorant,  becaufe  it 
has  fecuted  to  them  the  undifturbed  divihon  of  the  fpoils  of 
the  great  bulk  of  induitrious  citizens,  while  they  were  offer- 
ing an  indignity  to  the  deity  as  grofs  as  their  fyfiem  has 
been  unnatural  and  ur.juft.  What  can  be  a  greater  preemp- 
tion, or  a  higher  pitch  of  arrogance,  than  preiuming  to  ar- 
raign or  judge  of  the  fentiments  of  men.  the  propriety  of 
which  is  to  be  determined  before  a  tribunal  in  Heaven  ? 
It  is  an  iryfult  too  gro-fs  to  merit  a  comment.  It  has  been 
i'ubverfive  of  all  good  morals,  by  affording  a  veil  to  cover 
the  hypoenfy    of   the    mod   deiignina   knaves. 

In  America  this  evil  has  ceafed  to  exift,  the  monfler  is 
destroyed,  t^be  natural  alliance  of  church  and  date  is  broken, 
and  the  people  left  to  the  choice  of  their  own  religion,  as 
well  as  of  their  own  paftors  ;  while  they  revere  the  former, 
will  no  dount  reward  the  latter  as  they  merit  ;  they  will 
make  a  rapid  progrefs  in  all  the  fecial  virtues,  while  a  clals 
of  men,  who,  from  being  privileged,  had  become  the  curie 
Europe  Foi  more  than  three  centuries,  will  in  America, 
from  the  lols  of  all  privileges  but  thofe  which  are  the  re- 
pit't)  and  virtue,  be  the  means  of  extending  the 
Jk.no>  I  and   happineia    of  the  human   race. 
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In  United  States,  every  man  who  is  t?xed  has  a  vote 
In  the  appointment  of  the  reprefentatives  of  the  State  in 
which  he  refidcs,  -,s  well  as  of  the  general  government. 
Thus  the  people  have  the  privilege  of  obje&mg  to  fuch 
characters  for  their  governors  as  have  not  the  public  appro- 
bation ;  which  has  the  good  effea  of  producing  harmony  between 
the  government  and  the  people— of  obliging  men  who  aspire 
to  the  honours  of  their  country  to  refpeft  the  public  opi- 
nion ;  and  as  all  the  powers  of  government  originate  With, 
fo  they  revert  to  the  people  ;  the  judiciary  they  have  re- 
served to  themfelves  through  the  medium  of  juries.  The  le- 
giflative  they  intruft  to  their  repreientatives  who  are  effcn- 
daily  the  fame  ;  and  the  executive  emanates  from  the  legifla- 
ture,  fo  that  the  whole  are  ultimately  refponftble  to  the 
people.  The  executive  to  the  repreientatives,  and  the  repre- 
fentatives,    to  their    conflituents. 

A  free  government  has  often  been  compared  to  a  pyra- 
mid.  This  allufion  is  made  with  peculiar  propriety  m  tne 
fyftem  of  government  adooted  by  the  United  Stales  ;  it  is 
laid  on  the  broad  bans  of  'the  people  j  its  powers  gradually 
rife,  while  they  are  confined,  in  proportion  as  they  aicend. 
When  you  examine  all  its  parts,  they  will  invariably  be 
found  to  prefevve  that  effential  mark  of  free  government, 
and  without    which    fuch   a  government    cannot  exi  —  .•      ^ 

r  ~  1  rr-i        „j»r-s-^if  tops     result  in  2 

of  conneaion     with    the    people,       lhe     aavanufe.  o 

r  ,  *.     «r;41    not    be   conhnea 

from    this   fyftem,   while  they    are   great,   wiil   not 

to    the  United    States,    it    will    draw  from    Europe^  many^w    - 
thy  chap&ers    who   pant    for    the   enjoyment    of    hee  urn. 
will     induce     princes,    in    order    to    pVe&We ,  their   iubje    $,    p 
reflore  to    them    a    portion   of   that    liberty  of   which  they    iav 

■*         -n    \       c-,Ufer\i\erii   to  the 
for  many   ages   deprived    them.      It  will    be    lubtervici 

great  defigns  of  Providence  with  regard  to  this  gio  e,  "ie 
multiplication  of  mankind,  their  improvement  in  knowledge 
and    their  advancement    in    happinels.  ,  &,'■•«'•-'' 

Nor  are  the  immutable  principles  on  which  the  .  mei 
government  is  built,  its  only  advantage  to  the  people  at  larger 
the  lame  fpirit  that  fixed  it  on  the  buns  of  liberty,  has  con- 
tributed to  make  the  offices  of  government,  polls  of  honour 
and  not  of  profit  ;  hence  the  American  government  is  ad.mi- 
niftered  at  an  expenfe  fo  exceedingly  trifling,  that  h-,d  the 
affertation  been  made  of  the  prafticabienrfs  of  it  a  few  years 
back,"  it  would  have  obtained  no  credit.  It  is  a  well-known 
fa&,  that  the  general  government  of  America  does  not 
tnjount    to    within    forty   thoufand    pounds   per    annum    of  ths 
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Englifti  petition  lift;  and  if  the  government  of  the  feparate 
States  arc  ridded  to  it,  it  will  not  make  an  addition  thereto  equal 
to  -what  the  amount  of  iinecure  places  would  make  to  the 
penfion  lift  in  Great-Britain  ;  yet  men  of  character  and  abi- 
lities aie  not  waiting  to  fill  its  refpe&ive  offices  ;  but  on 
the  contrary,  while  the  fpirit  of  the  government,  by  opening 
the  channel  of  promotion  to  every  individual,  is  truly  favou- 
rable to  the  growth  of  genius,  a  virtuous  ambition  to  be 
inftrumental  in  promoting  the  happineis  of  mankind,  always 
en  lures  a  fufficient  number  of  candidates  for  public  confi- 
dence. 

IN     RESPECT     OF     NATIONAL     DEBT. 

The  debt  of  the  United  States  is  divided  into  two  elanes, 
foreign  and  domeflic.  The  foreign  debt  is  compofed,  in  ca- 
pital, of  a  loan  made  in  France  of  twenty-four  millions  of 
livers     at      five   per    cent.  ;     another  made    in    Holland,    under 

the     guarantee    of    France,    of    ten    millions, 

dolls, 
at  four    per    cent.both  amounting    in    dollars    to  6,296,296 

Spain    at    five    per   cent 174,011 

In    Holland,  in    four   different  loans  .     „  3;6oo  000 


Total     capital      .      „      . 19.070,307 

Intereft    to     December    31,    17B9 1,651,257 


Total,    capital    and    intereft 11.721,564 

Domeflic  debt  liquidated,    capital  and  intereft,  to  the 

31ft  of   December,    1700     ......    \     .  40.414:085 

Not    liquidated,     eftimated     at     ......  2.000.000 


Total,    foreign    and     domeflic ,  54.124.464 

In    the    profecution    of    the     war    each    individual    ftate    had 

occafion    to     contract,  a    debt    of    its    own,   which,    for   a    v?ric- 

tv    (if   reafons,    it    was    thought    beft    that    the    Congrcfs    fhould 

aflume  and    add    to    the^  general  mafs  of  the   debt  of  the  United 

States. 

'J  he     fums     thus     afnimed,       which     are       fuppofed 
to  abforb    nearly    the  whole    of  all   the  ftate    debts, 

amount      in    the    whole  to     ...'.,..  25.000,000 


§  1  that  the    total  amount    of    the  prefent  debt  of  the 

United     Suites   is 79,124,464 


■•■.:  •".  intereft  of  this  Turn,  as  ftipulated     ....     4, ,",87. 444 
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Thus  we  fee  that  the  Americans  pay  lefs  than  a  million  fter- 
ling  a  year  including  the  expenfes  of  their  government  for 
having  maintained  their  liberty :  while  Great-Britain  pays 
more  than  four  millions  fterling  additional  annual  expenie 
for  having  attempted  to  deprive  them  of  it ;  and  by  the  mea- 
fures  taken  by  the  new  government,  the  Americans  are  in 
a  fair  way  not  only  to  pay  their  intereft,  but  to  link  the 
principal  of  their   debt,  and  that   without  direct  taxation. 

Thus  while  the  European  governments  draw  annually  fro 
their  fubje&s  at  leaft  one  fourth  of  their  bona  fie  property 
to  defray  the  intereft  of  their  public  debt,  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  are  fcarce  fenfible  of  any  burthen  arifing  there- 
from ;  nay,  on  the  contrary9  in  its  prefent  ilate5  it  is  to  them  a 
real  national  advantage.* 


EQUALITY    OF    SITUATION* 

This  is    far    from  being  the   lead   of   the  advantages   which 
America   poileffes  over  European  nations.     In   the    greater  part 


*  If  the  fecret  hiffory  of  the  debt  contracted  In  France  were  publifhed  it 
"would  difcover  the  origin  of  many  fortunes  which  have  aftonifhed  us.  It  is 
certain,  for  inftance,  that  M.  de  Vergennes  difpofed  of  thole  loans  at  pleafure* 
caufed  military  ftores  and  merchandife  to  be  furnifhed  by  perfons  attached  to 
him,  and  fufiered  not  their  accounts  to  be  difputed.  It  is  a  fact,  that  in  his 
accounts  with  Congrefs,  there  was  one  million  of  livies  that  he  never  accounted 
for,  after  all  the  demands  that  were  made  to  him.  It  is  likewife  a  fact,  that  out 
of  the  forty-feven  millions  pretended  to  be  furnifhed  in  the  above  articles 
by  France  to  Congrefs,  the  employment  of  twenty-one  millions  is  without 
vouchers. 

M.  Beaumarchais,  in  a  memoir  publifhed  fome  years  ago,  pretends  to  be  the 
creditor  of  Congrefs  for  millions.  There  is  a  report  made  to  Congrefs  by  two 
refpe&able  members,  in  which  they  "prove,  that  he  now  owes  Congrefs  feven 
hundred  and  forty-two  thoufand  four  hundred  and  thirteen  livres,  and  a  million 
more,  if  the  wandering  miilion  above  mentioned  has  fallen  into  his  hands. 
Theie  reporters  make  a  ftriking  picture  of  the  manoeuvres  pra&ifed  to  deceive  the 
Americans. 

Scarce  a  doubt,  we  think,  can  be  entertained,  but  when  the  government  of 
France  fhall  be  fecured  by  external  and  internal  tranquility,  it  will  caufe  fome 
account  to  be  rendered  of  the  fums  fquandered  in  the  part  which  France  took 
in  the  American  war;  or  rather  the  fums  which,  inftead  of  going  to  fuccouj- 
thofe  brave  firugglers  for  liberty,  went  to  adorn  the  bed-chambers  ef  an 
aftrefs  ?  Adeline  did  more  miichief  to  the  Americans  than  a  regiment  of 
Heflians. 
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of   Europe  the    diftance  between   the  higher  and  lower  dalles  of 
fociety  is  fo  great,   as  to  beget  on  the  part    of  the  former  a  f'uper- 
cilious    haughtinefs,    and    almoft   total    neglect    of   all    the    facial 
virtues.     Tlie    fituations   in   which   the   privileged  ariftocracy  of 
Europe  arc  placed,   may  be  considered  as   hotbeds  of   vice,   ijrno- 
Pance  and  folly — nut  led  in  principles  of  tyranny  and  fuperftition 
— bom,   as   many    of    them    are,   to    the    enjoyment   of    unearned 
honours,  and    riches  .derived  from  plunder — placed  in  fituations 
where    they    can    gratify    every    lull  and    every   brutal    appetite, 
almoft    without    controul — and  enjoy  every  advantage  that  ought 
only  to  be   the    reward  of   virtue,   without  application   to   honeil 
indufhy,   it  is  not    to    be    wondered   at    that  they  are  funk  in  the 
fcale  of  rational  beings,  and  degraded  below  the  level  of  virtuous 
fociety.      Perhaps  a  more  contemptible  figure  cannot  be  imagined 
if  properly  confidered,   than    what    this    clafs    of  men    in     gene- 
ral   prefent   to  our  view    throughout  Europe.     Often  without  a 
(ingle     virtue,     rolling    at    eafe     in     fplcndour    and     profufion, 
preying  upon    the   fruits  of  honeil  induftry,   and  devouring   the 
hard-earned  morfal  of  the  virtuous  pealant.      But  this  is  not  aD, 
their    depravity   of   manners    and  boundlefs  courfe  of  diffipation 
and    debauchery,    extend    their    baneful    influence    through     all 
the    lower    claffes    of    fociety,    and   poiibn    all    the   channels    of 
human  happinefs.     In    America,    this  clufs  of  men  are  unknown, 
the    mafs   of  inhabitants,   exclufivc  of  lervants,   confifts  of  thofe 
who  poffefs    in    fee  Simple    from  one   hundred   to    five    hundred 
acres  of  land,  actually   in    cultivation,  together   with  the  trades- 
men  immedately  dependent  on   agriculture,   molt  of   whom   are 
likewife  farmers,   with    the    ftorekeepers   and    mechanics   in   the 
different    towns  ;  no    part    of   fociety    preys    on    the    other,   but 
;  to  the   general   good.     A  mediocrity  of  Situation 

is    common    through  American    Stales;    there   are   fewa 

hoGs    incomes    will    reach    two   thoufand    pounds    fter- 
ling  per  ann.  and  the   numjber  nearly  as  final!,   and  pei  haps  fmal- 
ire    reduced    to    a    dependent    Situation,       This    happy 
produ6live   oi    .he    moft    beneficial    cc  nfequences   to 
happinefs  ;   it  fiipports  that   fpirit   of  indc- 
pendenc<    ..    1    love    of     liberty     which     Lid  the  fom  d  of 

nment-,  it    keeps  far  diiL;u  that  fei  immon 

•:    orders   of  .  and    preferves   them    from 

tchediu  pn  folly  -  of 

• 
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VARIETY    OF     CLIMATE.    SOIL    AND     PRODUCTIONS. 

The  United  States  poiTcfs  in  this  refpect  an  advantage  over 
moft  of  the  European  kingdoms,  for  they  are  not  oruy  fubjctt 
to  the  gradations  from  alrnoft  extreme  heat  to  extreme  cold,  but 
feem  capable  of  fupplying  alrnoft  all  the  productions  of  the 
earth.  Situated  in  the  northern  clivifion  of  that  extenfive  por_ 
tion  of  the  globe,  between  the  thirty-fit  ft  and  forty-fixth 
degrees  of  northern  latitude  ;  the  extreme  length  of  their  terri- 
tory is  about  one  thoufand  tv/o  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  the 
breadth  about  one  thoufand  and  forty.  The  fuperficies  are 
computed  to  be  fix  hundred  and  forty  million  acres  of  land  and 
water  :  after  deducting  the  [pace  occupied  by  the  capacious  lakes 
and  mighty  rivers,  which  fertilize  and  accommodate  this  coun- 
try, and  occupy  above  a  feventh  part  of  its  iurface,  there 
remain  about  five  hundred  and  ninety  millions  of  acres  of  fad 
land. 

In  fo  very  extended  a  fcene  as  might  be  naturally  expected, 
the  fruits  of  the  earth  are  many  and  various  :  we  find  even  in 
the  prefent  half -tried  flate  of  the  capacities  of  the  different  foils 
and  climates,  a  lift  of  invaluable  productions,  iorne  found  by 
the  firft  difcoverers  of  the  country,  others  introduced  by  mere 
accident,  and  others  transported  from  Europe,  during  the  fimple 
flate  of  agriculture  in  the  laft  century.  In  the  fouthern  latitudes, 
particularly  the  States  of  Georgia,  South-Carolina,  and  North- 
Carolina,  rice,  much  fuperior  to  that  of  Italy  or  the  Levant^ 
is  raifed  in  very  great  quantities.  The  comparative  value  of 
this  grain  is  twenty-five  per  cent,  in  the  Engiifh  markets  for 
the  American,  more  than  the  Italian  or  Levant  rice  :  and 
from  the  ample  quantity  and  goodnels  of  American  rice,  it 
appears  that  little,  if  any  Mediterranean  rice  is  now  imported 
into  England,  as  it  has  for  fome  time  been  omitted  in  the  general 
account  of  prices.  The  South-Carolina  crop  alone,  of  1789, 
appears  to  have  been  above  one  hundred  thoufand  tierces, 
weighing  fixty  millions  of  pounds.  It  is  ex  peeled  that  Virginia 
will  add  this  article  to  her  lift  of  exports,  as  it  is  fuppofed  a  large 
body  of  fwamp  in  her  moft  eaftern  counties  is  capable  of  produc- 
ing it  ;,  and  mountain  rice  has  been  raifed  by  way  of  experiment 
in  the  new  country  hear  the  head  of  the  Ohio. 

Tobacco  is  a  Maple  article  of  all  the  States,  from  Georgia  as 
far  north  as  Maryland,  including  both.  Virginia  alone,,  gene- 
rally exported  before  the  revolution,  fifty-five  thoufand  hogf- 
heads,  weighing  fifty-five  millions  of  pounds  ;  Maryland  thirty 
thoufand   hogfheads.     The    Carolinas  and  Georgia,  which    railed 
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but  little  of  this  article  before  the  revolution,  have,  of  late 
years,  produced  very  large  quantities  :  and  as  Virginia  and 
Maryland  are  turning  more  of  their  attention  to  the  cultivation 
of  wheat,  Indian  corn,  flax,  and  hemp,  the  Carolinas  and 
Georgia  will  probably  extend  the  cultivation  of  this  plant,  to 
which  their  foil  and  climate  are  well  fuitedv  The  foil  of  Ken^ 
tuckv  and  the  Cumberland  and  Tenneflee  country  feems  alfo  to 
be  eminently  calculated  for  the  culture  of  this  plant. 

Indigo,  of  an  excellent  quality,  is  produced  by  North-Caro- 
lina, South-Carolina,  and  Georgia.  Of  this  valuable  commo- 
dity one  million  three  hundred  thoufand  pounds  weight  have 
been  Ihipped  from  the  city  of  Charlefton  alone  in  one  year  : 
but  this  and  the  other  two  articles  before  mentioned,  are  raifed 
in  much  lefs  proportions  in  North-Carolina  than  in  South-Carolina 
and  Georgia.  The  uniform  of  the  national  troops  has  been 
heretofore  of  blue  cloth,  as  alfo  of  the  militia  in  general.  Their 
clergy  alfo  by  their  cuftoms  wear  this  colour,  and  it  is  generally 
liked  among  the  mod  frugal  and  mofl  expenfive  people.  Thefe 
circumftances  will  no  doubt  be  duly  attended  to  in  future  laws 
and  regulations,  and  will  operate  very  favourably  for  the  indigo 
planters,  without  any  expenfe  to  the  country. 

Cotton  has  been  lately  adopted  as  an  article  of  culture  in 
the  fouthern  States  ;  and  as  the  prices  of  rice,  tobacco,  and  indi- 
go decline,  it  muff  be  very  beneficial  to  the  owners  and  purcha- 
iers  of  lands  in  that  part  of  the  Union.  This  article  is  raifed 
with  eafe  in  Spain,  every  part  of  which  kingdom  lies  further 
north  than  the  Carolinas,  and  in  the  lame  latitudes  as  Virginia 
Maryland,  and  the  Delaware  States.  It  is  alfo  raifed  in  that 
part  of  Aftatic  Turkey  which  lies  between  Scanderoonand  Smyrna, 
which  are  in  the  latitudes  of  the  three  laft.  States.  As  the  inha- 
bitants increafe  very  rapidly  by  emigration  and  the  courfe  of 
nature,  it  is  certain  they  cannot  procure  wool  from  their  own 
internal  resources  in  fufKcient  quantities.  The  owners  of  cotton 
plantations  may  therefore  expert,  a  conftant  and  great  demand 
for  this  article,  as  a  fubftitute  for  wool,  befides  its  ordinary  ules 
for  light   goods. 

Tar,  pitch,  and  turpentine  are  produced  in  immenfe  quanti- 
ties in  NTorth-Carolina,  which  State  fhips  more  of  thefe  articles, 
particularly  the  laft,  than  all  the  reft  of  the  Union.  Tar  and 
pitch  are  alio  produced  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Jerfev,  and 
more  of  lefs  in  all  the  States  fouthward  of  that. 

Befides  thefe,  myrtle  wax,  and  thofe  two  invaluable  timbers, 
the  live  oak  and   red   cedar,  are   peculiar   to  the    Carolinas   and 
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Georgia ;  arid  they  have  Indian  corn,  hemp,  flax,  boards, 
ftaves,  mingles,  leather,  beef5  pork,  butter,  minerals,  foflils, 
and  many  other  articles  in  common  with  the  middle,  or 
eaftern  States  ;  alfo  ikins,  furs,  and  ginfeng  fr©m  their  Indian 
Country. 

The  wheat  country  of  the  United  States  lies  in  Virginia, 
Maryland,  Delaware,  Pennfylvania,  New-Jerfey,  and  New- 
York,  and  the  wefternmoft  parts  of  Connecticut,  as  alfo  the 
weftern  parts  of  the  two  Carolinas,  and  probably  of  Georgia, 
for  their  own  ufe.  The  character  of  the  American  flour  is  fo 
well  known,  that  it  is  unneceflary  to  fay  any  thing  in  commen- 
!  dation  of  it  here.  Virginia  exported  before  the  war  eight 
hundred  thoufand  bufhels  of  wheat  ;  Maryland  above  half  that 
quantity.  The  exports  of  flour  from  Pennfylvania  with  the 
wheat  was  equivalent  to  one  million  two  hundred  thoufand 
bufhels  in  17^8,  and  about  two  millions  of  bufhels  in  1789, 
which,  however,  was  a  very  favourable  year.  New-York 
exports  in  flour  and  wheat  equivalent  to  one  million  of  bufhels. 
In  the  wheat  States  are  alfo  produced  great  quantities  of  Indkn 
Corn  or  maze.  Virginia  formerly  exported  half  a  million  of 
bufhels  per  ann.  Maryland  fhips  a  great  deal  of  this  article, 
and  confiderable  quantities  railed  in  Delaware,  Pennfylvania, 
New-Jerfey,  New-York,  and  Connecticut,  are  exported  ;  as 
are  the  wheat  and  flour  of  thofe  five  States,  from  Philadelphia 
and  New- York,  there  being  little  foreign  trade  from  Dele  ware 
or  Jerfey  ;  and  the  weftern  parts  of  Connecticut  fhipping  with 
lefs  expenfe  from  the  ports  on  Hudfon's  river  than  thofe  of  their 
own  State.- 

Hemp  and  flax  arc  raifed  in  very  large  quantities  throughout 
the  United  States.  And  though  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  pro- 
duce lefs  than  any  other  States  of  thefe  two  articles,  they  are 
capable  of  raifing  immenfe  quantities.  Georgia,  from  the  ad- 
vantage (he  has  in  the  river  Savannah,  could  produce  hemp  with 
the  greateft  profit.  Large  portions  of  the  new  lands  of  all  the 
States  are  well  fuitcd  to  hemp  and  flax. 

Though  fheep  are  bred  in  all  parts  of  America,  yet  the  mod 
populous  parts  of  the  middle  States,  and  the  eaftern  States  which 
have  been  long  fettled,  and  particularly  the  latter,  are  the  places 
where  they  thrive  bell.  In  the  four  eaftern  or  New-England 
States,  they  form  one  of  the  greatefl  objects  of  the  farmer's  at- 
tention, and  one  of  his  fureft  iources  of  profit.  The  demand 
for  wool,  which  has  of  late  in crea fed  exceedingly  with  the 
growth  o\  manufactures,  will  add  confiderably  to  the  former 
Vol,  III.  P  p 
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handfome  profits  of  fheep  ;   and  the  confumption  of  meat  by  the 
manufacturers  will  render  them  ftill  more  beneficial. 

Horned     or     neat     tattle    are    alfo    bred    in    every    part    of 
the  United  States.      In   the   weftern    counties    of  Virginia,    the 
Carolinas,   and    Georgia^   where    they    have    an   extenfive  range 
and    mild    winters    without  fnows  of  any  duration,    they  run  at 
large,  and  multiply  very  fail.-      In    the  middle  States,    cattle   re- 
quire   more    of    the    care    and  attention  they  ufually  receive  in 
Europe,   and    they  are  generally  good,,    often   very  fine.      But  in 
the  eaftern  States,  whole  principal  objects  on  the  land  have  until 
lately  been    pafturage  and  grazing,    cattle  are   very  numerous  in- 
deed, and  univerfaliy  fine  ;   cheefe  is,    of  eourfe,    moil  abundant 
in  thole  States.      No    European    country    can    excel   the   United 
States   in   the    valuable  article  of  fait  provifions.      Their  exports 
of  this  kind  are  every  day  increafing  ;   as  the  raifmg  of  cattle  is 
peculiarly  profitable  to  farmers,     the  greater  part  of  whom  have 
more  land  than  they  can  cultivate  even  with  the  plough.       Bar- 
ley and   oars   are  the  productions    of  every  State,    though    leafl 
cultivated  to  the  fouthward.      Virginia,  however^  is  turning  her 
attention  to  barley,  as  alio  Maryland,  and  can  raife  great  quantities. 
Mails,     fpars,     flavcs,     heading,     boards,     plank,     fcantling, 
and    i'quare    timber,     are    found    in    almoft    all   the  States  ;  hut 
New-Mampfhire,    and    the  adjoining  province  of  Maine,    which 
is   connected   with    MafTaehuietts,   are    the    two    mo  ft   plentiful 
fcenes  ;   the    flock   there    feems   almofl  inexhauflible.      In  New- 
York    they   abound;   and    in  North-Carolina    and    Georgia,   the 
pitch  pine-plank,   and  feantling,    and   oak    flaves,    are  excellent, 
elpeciaily    in  the  former.      The    flock*  of  thefe   articles  on    the 
Chefapeak  and   Delaware  bays  is  more  exhaufled  ,  but  yet  there 
is   a    great  deal    on   the    rivers   of  both  for   exportation,   befides 
abundance    for   home   confumption.      Confiderable  quantities  are 
alfo   brought  to  the  Charlefton  market,  but  a  large  part    of  them 
is    horn    the    adjacent    States    of    Georgia    and    North-Carolina. 
When    their  internal    navigation  fhall  be  improved,  South-Caro- 
lina will  open  new  fources  of  thefe  articles. 

Pot  and  pearl  a  flies,  have  become  very  valuable  articles 
to  the  land-holders  and  merchants  of  the  United  States  : 
but  their  importance  Was  unknown  twenty  years  ago.  A 
iinglc  fa 61  will  illuflrate  the  wealth  that  may  be  acquired  by 
this  manufacture.  The  State  of  Mafiachuletts,  which  has  been  fet- 
tled twice  as  long  as  the  other  States  on  a  medium,  which  contains 
about  a  fiftieth  part    of  the  territory  of  the  United  States  which  is 
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among  the  moft  populous  of  them,  and  confequently  mfeft  have  far 
lefs  wood  to  fpare  than  many  other  parts  of  the  Union,  has 
neverthelefs  fhipped  two  hundred  thoufand  dollars  worth  of 
thefe  two  articles  in  a  year.  New-England  and  New-York 
have  derived  great  advantage  from  their  attention  to  pot  anq. 
pearl  afhes  ;  but  it  has  hitherto  been  made  in  very  inconfide- 
rable  quantities  in  the  States  to  the  fouthward  of  them  :  in 
mod  of  them  it  has  been  entirely  overlooked.  New-Jerley 
and  Delaware  have  more  forefb  than  Maffachufetts  ;  and  as  there 
is  no  part  of  either  of  thofe  States  that  lies  twenty-five  miles 
from  navigable  water,  they  may  venture  to  expend  their  wood, 
and  to  depend  upon  coal.  In  the  other  fix  States,  which  lie 
fouth  of  Hudfon's  river,  the  materials  for  pot  afh  are  irnmenie, 
as  alfo  in  the  State  of  New-York. 

A  grand  dependence  of  the  eaflern  States  is  their  valuable 
fifheries  ;  a  detail  of  thefe  is  unneceffary.  It  is  fufHcient  to  lay, 
that  with  a  fmall  exception  in  favour  of  New-York,  the  whole 
great  fea  fifhery  of  the  United  States  is  carried  on  by  New- 
England  ;  and  it  is  in  a  variety  of  ways  highly  beneficial  to 
their  landed  and  manufacturing  interefts. 

Iron  is  abundant  throughout  the  Union,  excepting  New- 
England  and  the  Delaware  State,  though  the  former  are  not 
deftitute  of  it,  and  the  latter  can  draw  it  as  conveniently  from 
the  other  States  on  the  Delaware  river,  as  ?if  it  were  in  her 
own  bowels.  Virginia  is  the  State  nioft  pregnant  with  mine- 
rals and  foffils  of  any  in  the  Union. 

Deer  fkins  and  a  variety  of  furs  are  obtained  by  ail  the 
States  from  the  Indian  country,  either  directly  or  through 
the  medium  of  their  neighbours.  Hitherto  they  have  been 
exported  in  large  quantities  ;  but  from  the  rapid  progreis 
of  American  manufactures,   that  exportation  rnufl  diminifh. 

The  article  of  pork,  fo  important  in  navigation  and  trade 
merits  particular  notice.  The  plenty  of  mail  or  nuts  of  tlis 
oak  and  beech,  in  fome  places,  and  of  Indian  corn  every  where, 
occafions  it  to  be  very  fine  and  abundant.  Two  names  among, 
them  are  pre-eminent,  Burlington  and  Connecticut  ;  the  firft 
of  which  is  generally  given  to  the  pork  of  Pennlylvania,  and 
the  middle  and  northern  parts  of  Jerfey  ;  the  fecond  is  the 
quality  of  all  the  pork  north  of  Jerfey.  It  may  be  fafely  affirm- 
ed, that  they  are  fully  equal  to  the  pork  of  Ireland  and  Bri- 
fr.any,  and  much  cheaper. 

Cider  can  be  produced  with   eafe    in    considerable    quantities, 
from  Virginia  inchifivc,  to  the   moft  northern   States,  as  alio  in 
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the  weftcrn  country  of  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia  ;  but  New- 
Jerfey  and  New-England  have  hitherto  paid  moil  attention  to 
this  drink.  An  exquifke  biandy  is  diftilled  from  the  extenfive 
peach  orchards,  which  grow  upon  the  numerous  rivers  of  the 
Chefapeak,  and  in  parts  of  Pennfylvania,  and  may  be  made  in 
the  greater  part  of  the  country. 

Silk  has  been  attempted  with  fuccefs  in  the  fouthernmoft 
States,  io  far  as  due  attention  was  paid  to  it  :  but  is  not  well 
fujted  to  the  nature  oi  their  labourers,  who,  being  blacks,  are 
not  careful  or  fkilful  ;  and  there  are  many  other  objects  of 
more  importance  and  profit  in  the  agriculture  of  thoie  fertile 
States.  In  Connecticut,  where  there  is  a  fenfible  and  careful 
white  population,  and  where  land  is  comparatively  Icarce  and 
dear,  it  is  found  to  be  practicable  and  beneficial.  A  pro] eel  to 
extend  the  white  Italian  mulberry  tree  oyer  all  the  Stages  has 
been  formed,  by  fome  perlevering  individuals  acquainted  with 
the  propagation  of  them.  A  great  part  of  Conneclicut  is 
already  fupplied.  An  extenfive  nurfery  has  been  efiablifhed 
near  Philadelphia;  another  at  Princeton  in  New- Jerfey ;  and 
two  more  are  at  this  time  commenced  on  New-York  and  Long- 
lilands. 

Rye  is  produced  generally  through  all  the  States  north  of 
the  Carolinas,  and  in  the  wefiern  parts  of  the  three  fouthern 
States.  But  the  detail  of  American  productions,  and  the  parts 
in  which  they  mod  abound,  would  be  very  long.  It  will  there- 
fore be  fufficicnt  to  Jay,  that  in  addition  to  the  above  capital 
articles,  the  United  States  produce  or  contain,  flax-feed,  fpelts 
lime-ftone,  ahum,  faltpetre,  lead,  copper,  coal,  free-Hone,  marble- 
ftone  for  wares,  potter's  clay,  brick  clay,  a  variety  of  (hip-tim- 
ber, fhingles,  holly,  beech,  poplar,  curled  maple,  black  walnut, 
wild  Cherry,  and  other  woods  fuitable  for  cabinet  makers,  fhingles 
of  cedar  and  cyprefs,  myrtle-wax,  bees- v.  ax,  butter,  tallow, 
hides,  leather,  tanner's  baik,  maple  fugar,  hops,  muftara 
Iced,  potatoes,  and  all  the  other  principal  vegetables  ; 
apples,  and  all  the  ether  principal  fruits  ;  clover,  and  all  the 
other  principal  gralies.  Qn  the  fubjecl  of  then  productions 
it  is  only  necclfary  to  add,  that  they  muft  be  numerous, 
oiveifified,  and  extremely  valuable,  as  the  various  parts  of  their 
country  lie  in  the  fame  latitude  as  Spain,  Portugal1,  the  middle 
and  fouthern  provinces  of  France,  the  fertile  ifland  of  Sicily, 
and  the  greater  part  of  Italy,  European  and  Ahatie  Tin  ke\ . 
and  the  kingdom  of  China,  which  maintains  by  its  own  agricul- 
ture more  people  ihaix  my  country  in  the  world  befide. 


OVER  EUROPEAN  NATIONS,  ^ 

From  thefe  few  obfervations  we  may  form  fome  idea  of 
the  advantages  which  the  United  States  poffefs  over  moft  Euro- 
pean countries  in  thefe  refpeAs  ;  it  may  be  truly  laid,  that  there 
is  not  a  luxury  of  nature  but  their  foil  is  capable  of  yield- 
ing, and  which  the  climate  in  one  part  or  other  of  their 
territory  would  not  bring  to  perfection.  They  can  culti- 
vate with  eafe  every  raw  material  for  different  manufactures 
which  the  furface  of  the  earth  yields,  and  its  bowels  yield 
them    every    necelfary    metal    and    foflil. 

Connected  with  this,  we  may  mention  another  advantage 
which  the  States  poffefs  :  this  is  the  eafe  with  which  the 
produce  of  one  State  may  be  conveyed,  by  water,  to  ano- 
ther, with  a  very  trivial  addition  of  expenfe.  There  is  in 
this  refpect  a  flriking  difference  between  the  navigable  wa- 
ters of  the  United  States  and  thofe  of  any  country  in  the 
old  world.  The  Elbe  is  the  only  river  in  Europe  which 
will  permit  a  fea  veiTel  to  fail  up  it  for  fo  great  a  length 
as  feventy  miles.  The  Hudfon's,  or  north  river,  between 
the  States  of  New-York  and  New-Jerfey,  is  navigated  by 
fea  veffels  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  from  the  ocean  ; 
the  Delaware,  between  Pennfylvania,  New-Jerfey,  and  the 
Delaware  State,  one  hnndred  and  fixty  miles;  the  Poto- 
mack,  between  Virginia  and  Maryland,  three  hundred  miles: 
and  there  are  feveral  other  rivers,  bays,  and  founds,  of  ex- 
tenfive  navigation,  far  exceeding  the  great  river  Elbe.  The 
inland  boatable  waters  and  lakes  are  equally  numerous  and 
great. 

When  we  confider  thefe,  and  extend  our  ideas  to  the 
different  canals  already  formed,  and  (till  forming,  by  which 
the  moft  important  rivers  are,  or  will  be  united,  we  may 
yenture  to  affert,  that  no  country  in  Europe  does,  or  pof- 
fibly  can  poffefs  fo  completely  the  advantages  of  inland  na- 
vigation ;  by  this  the  extremes  of  the  confederacy  will  be- 
come intimately  united  and  acquainted  with  each  other, 
and  each  State  will  reap  from  the  produce  of  the  whole 
nearly  the  fame  advantage  as  though  it  poffeffed  every  re- 
fource  within  itfelf;  indeed,  no  doubt  can  by  a  reflecting 
mind  be  entertained,  but  that  the  time  is  near  when  a  com- 
munication by  water  will  be  opened  with  every  part  of 
the    Union. 

In  a  country  thus  circumilanced,  producing  the  great 
raw  materials  for  manufactures,  and  poffeffing  unlimited  pow- 
ers,  by    water   and  refources  of  fuel   iubje£t  alfo  to  heavy  char- 
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ges  upon  the  importation  of  foreign  fabrices,  to  negletl 
manufactures  would  have  been  almolt  criminal.  Thefe  im- 
portant ideas  have  taken  full  poiTeiTion  of  the  American 
mind.  The  theory  is  now  every  where  approved  ;  and  in 
New-England,  Pennfylvania,  and  feveral  other  States,  the 
practice  has  been  taken  up  with  considerable  fpirit  and 
very   extenfively    purfued. 

Theie  are  but  a  few  of  the  advantages  Ameriea  poiYeffes 
over  ahe  different  nations  in  Europe,  but  they  are  fuch  as  have 
laid  the  foundation  of  her  prefent,  and  which  infure  her 
future    profperity. 

We  fhall  now  proceed  to  fbte  as  briefly  as  poffible  the 
profpe&s  and  advantages  which  the  European  fettler  has  aU 
gioffc    the    certainty    of    realizing. 


&  F     THE 


MOSPECTS    AND    ADVANTAGES 


OF      AN 


EUROPEAN    SETTLE 


IN    THE    UNITED    STATES. 


'EFORE    we     enter    on   this  part    of  the    work,   we  wiiii 
to    premife    to    the    reader     that    we    fhall    proceed   with    cau- 
tion.      The     numbers    that    have   emigrated    to    America    from 
this    country    have     already      awakened     the     fears     of     fome, 
and     the    envy     of    others   ;     and    fome    who    appear     confci- 
ous    of     the    confequences    that     mufl    follow    from     a     fpirit 
of    emigration,    have    thought    it    their   duty    to    ftep   forward 
and    by    magnifying  trifling   difficulties   into  infurmountable  ob- 
flacles,    attempt    to  put     a    flop    to    a    fyff.em$    which,    though 
its    effects    are     flow,     are     not    the     lefs     fure    in    weakening 
the    ftrength   and   refources    of    the  European  counties.     Hence 
flight    fkirmifhes    with     the    Indians    have    been  magnified    to 
the    mod    tremendous    battles.     The   refidence  of  a   fmall  por- 
tion  of    perlons    to    the   levying  of  a   tax    in  one  or  two  States 
has    beer,,   worked  up    to   a    univerfal    rebellion  throughout  the 
Union.      A    fever   raging     at    Philadelphia   for  a    fhort    period, 
and    which    is    now    admitted    to    have    originated   in   the    ex- 
polure   of    damaged     coffee,     has    been    held    forth    as   a    proof 
of    an    unhealthy    climate  throughout   the    States ;    and  the  in- 
temperate   zeal    df    a    few    individuals    has    been    conhdered   a 
fulRcicnt     proof    that     the      whole     body     of     Americans    are 
averfe  to    the    prudent   and    temperate  conduct  of  their  govern- 
ment.     The  impreflions   made   on    the    public    mind    by    thefe 
means    have     received    additional    flrength     from    a    few    indi- 
viduals,   who,    like    the   fpies    fent   to    view    the    land   of    Ca- 
naan,    have,    through      idlenefs,    or     attachment    to    European 
diflfipation,     caft    away   the    clutters    of    grapes,     and    returned 
with   an   evil  report   of    the     land.      If   we    credit    thofe,    the 
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United     States   are      ruined trade     is    bad every    thing     is 

dear— all  is  confufion — the  people  Haves — -and  the  United- 
States  unable  to  furnifh  employment  or  fupport  to  tfoofe 
who  wiili  there  to  take  up  their  refidence.  Thefe  and  al- 
moft  ten  thoufand  other  evils  are  conveyed  to  us  through 
the  medium  of  letters  inferted  in  the  daily  papers  dated 
from  different  parts  of  America,  but  which  carry  with  them 
internal  evidence  of  being  the  production  of  hireling 
fcribblers,  employed  for  the  purpofe  of  mifleading  the  un- 
thinking   mind. 

In  order  therefore  to  follow  this  fubje£t  through  all  its 
connections,  and  to  let  the  profpetts  of  an  European  fet- 
tler  in  a  clear  point  of  view,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  pro- 
ceed in  the  inquiry  under  fome  kind  of  fyftem,  that  its 
different  parts  may  ftand  clear  and  diftinft,  and  yet  form 
one  connected  whole.  As  an  introductory  part  it  may  there- 
fore be  neceffary  to  rectify  fome  miffaken  notions  of  Eu- 
ropeans  refpe&ing    the    American   States. 

MISTAKEN     NOTIONS    OF    EUROPEANS. 

Many  perfons  in  Europe  appear  to  have  formed  miftaken 
ideas  and  expectations  of  what  is  to  be  obtained  in  Ame- 
rica ;  it  may  therefore  be  ufeful,  and  prevent  inconve- 
nient, expenfive ,  and  fruitless  removals  and  voyages  of  im- 
proper perfons,  to  give  fome  clear  and  truer  notions  of  that 
part  of   the    world   than    appear    to    have     hitherto    prevailed* 

It  is  imagined  by  numbers,  that  the  inhabitants  of  North- 
America  are  rich,  capable  of  rewarding  and  difpofed  to  re- 
ward all  forts  of  ingenuity  ;  that  they  are  at  the  fame  time 
in  a  great  degree  ignorant  of  all  the  fciences  ;  and  confe- 
quently  that  ffrangers  poffefiing  talents  in  the  belles  lct- 
tres,  fine  arts,  &c.  muff  be  highly  efteemed,  and  fo  well 
paid  as  to  become  eafily  rich  themielves;  that  , there  are  al- 
io abundance  of  profitable  offices  to  be  difpofed  of,  which 
the  natives  are  not  qualified  to  fill  ;  and  that  having  few 
perfons  of  family  among  them,  ji  rangers  of  birth  mtt  ft  be  {great- 
ly refpetted,  and  of  courfe  eafily  obtain  the  bed  of  thole 
offices,  which  will  make  all  their  fortunes;  that  the  go- 
vornments  too,  to  encourage  emigrations  from  Europe,  not 
only  often  pay  the  expenfc  of  perfonal  tranfportation,  but 
give  lands  gratis  to  ftrangefs,  with  negroes  to  work  for  them, 
utenfils  of  hufbandry,  and  ftocks  of  cattle.  Thefe  are,  in 
the  general,  wild  imaginations;  and  thofe  who  go  to  Ame- 
rica with  expeciations  founded  upon  them,  will  furelv  find 
themlelves  difappointed. 
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The    truth    is,  that   though    there  are   in    America  few  people 
of  the  defcriptiori   of    the   poor   of   Europe,   there   are   alio   very 
few  that  in  Europe  would  be  called  rich.      It  is  rather,   as  before 
bbferved,  a  general   happy    mediocrity    that  prevails.      There  are 
few  great   proprietors  of  the  foil,   and  few    tenants  ;   mod   people 
cultivate  their  own  lands,   or  follow  iom'e  handicraft  or  merchan- 
clife  1  very   few    are  rich  enough  to  live  idly  upon    their  rents  or 
incomes,   or  to  pay  the  high  prices  given  in  Europe  for  paintings!, 
ftatues,   architecture,   and  the    other    works  of  art    that    are    more 
curious  than  ufeful.      Hence  the  natural  geniules  that  have  arijen 
in    America,   with    iuch    talents,    have    in    general    quitted    that 
country    for  Europe,    where  thev  can  be  more  fuitably  rewarded. 
It  is  true  that  letters  and   mathematical  knowledge  are  in   efteem 
there,    but    they    are    at    the    fame  time    more   common    than    is 
apprehended  :   there    being   already    exiiting    numerous    colleges 
or  univeriities,   for  the   mod    part    furnifhed    with    learned    pro- 
fefTors,  befides    a   number  of    lmaller   academies.     Thefe  educate 
many  of  their   youth    in    the   languages,   and    thole    fciences    that 
Qualify    men    for    the    profefiion   of    divinity,    law,  and    phytic. 
Strangers,   indeed,  are    by    no  means   excluded     from    cxercihng 
thole  profeifions  ;  and  the    quick    increafe    of    inhabitants   every 
where  gives  them    an   almoft    certainty    of    employ,   which    they 
liave  in   common    with    the   natives.      Of  civil  offices  or  employ- 
ments  there    are   few  ;   no  fuperfluous   ones    as  in  Europe  ;   and 
it  is  a  rule  eftablifhed  in  fome  of  the  States,   that  no  office  fhould 
be   lo   profitable   as   to   make    it    defirable    for   the    income.      The 
thirty-fixth     article    of   the    constitution    of    Pennfylvania    runs 
exprelsly   in    thefe   words  :    "  As  every  freeman,   to  p  refer  ve   his 
4i  independence,   if  he  has    not   a   iufficient  eftate,   ought  to   have 
"  tome    profefiion,     calling,     trade,    or   farm,    whereby    he    may 
*J  honeftly    lubfrft,   there    can    be    no    neceflity   for,   nor    ule    in. 
k'-  eitablifhing   offices   of  profit  ^  the    ufual  effects   of  which    are 
li  dependence   and    iervility,   unbecoming    freemen  in  the  poffef- 
"  fors   and   expectants,   faction,   contention,   corruption   and    dif- 
"  order    among    the    people.      Wherefore,    whenever    an    office, 
iJ  through  increafe  of  fees   orotherwife,   becomes  fo  profitable  as 
"  to  occafion  many  to  apply  for  it,   the  profits  ought  to  be  leflen- 
"  ed  by  the   legi nature.5' 

Thele  ideas  prevailing  more  or  lefs  in  all  the  United  States,  it 
cannot  be  worth  any  man's  while  to  expatriate  himfelf  in  hopes 
of  obtaining  a  profitable  civil  office  in  America;  and  as  to  mili- 
tary offices,  they  ended  with  the  war,  the  armies  being  difband- 
ed  and  reduced  to  a  national  militia,  rvfuch  lefs  is  it  adviieable 
for  a  perlon  to  go  thither  who  has  no  other  quality  to  recommend 

Vol.   III.  Qq 
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him  than  "his  birth.  In  Europe  it  has,  indeed,  its  value,  but  it 
is  a  commodity  that  cannot  be  carried  to  a  worfe  market  than  to 
that  of  America,  Where  people  do  not  inquire  concerning  a 
ft  ranger,  What  is  he  ?  or,  Who  is  he  ?  but  What  can  he  do  ? 
If  he  has  any  ufeful  art  he  is  welcome  ,  and  if  he  exercifes  it, 
and  behaves  well,  he  will  be  refpe&cd  by  all  that  know  him  : 
but  a  mere  man  of  quality,  who  on  that  account  wants  to  live 
upon  the  public,  by  fome  office  or  falary,  will  be  delpifed  and 
di (regarded.  The  hufbandman  is  in  honour  there,  and  even 
the  mechanic,  becaufe  their  employments  are  ufeful.  The 
people  have  a  faying,  that  "  God  Almighty  is  himfclf  a  mecha- 
nic, the  greatefl  in  the  univerfe  ;  and  a  man  is  refpe&ed  and 
admired  more  for  the  variety,  ingenuity  and  utility  of  his  handy- 
works,  than  for  the  antiquity  of  his  family.  They  are  pleafed 
With  the  obfervation  of  a  negro,  and  frequently  mention  it,  that 
u  Boccarorra  (meaning  the  white  man)  make  de  black  man 
Workee,  make  de  horfe  workee,  make  de  ox  workee,  make 
ebery  ting  workee,  only  de  hog.  He  de  hog,  no  workee  :  he 
eat,  he  drink,  he  walk  about,  he  go  to  ileep  when  he  pleafe,  he 
libb  like  a  gentleman"  According  to  thefe  opinions  of  the 
Americans,  one  of  them  would  think  himfelf  more  obliged  to 
a  genealogist,  who  could  prove  for  him,  that  his  anceftors  and 
relations,  for  ten  generations,  had  been  ploughmen,  fmiths, 
carpenters,  turners,  weavers,  tanners,  or  fhoemakers,  and  con- 
fequently,  prove  that  they  were  ufeful  members  of 'fociety  ;  than 
it  he  could  only  prove  that  they  were  gentlcvxn,  doing  nothing 
of  value,  but  living  idly  on  the  labour  of  others,  mere  jruges 
cenfumsre  nati,*  and  otherwife  good  for  nothing,  till,  by  their 
death,  their  cftates,  like  the  carcale  of  the  negro's  gent  tertian- hog, 
come   to  be  cut  up. 

With  regard  to  encouragements  to  ftrangers  from  the  Ameri- 
can government,  they  are  really  bnly  what  are  derived  from 
good    laws   and    GENUINE    LIBERTY.      Strangers   are  welcome 

o 

becaufe  there  is  room  enough  fot  them  all.  and  therefore  the  old 
inhabitants  are  not  jealous  of  them  ;  the  laws  protett  them  fuffi- 
ciently,  (o  that  they  have  no  need  of  the  patronage  of  great  men  ; 
and  every  one  will  enjoy  fecurely  the  profits  of  his  induftrv. 
But,  if  he  does  not  bring  a  fortune  with  him,  he  mud  work  and 
be  lndufhious  if  lie  gains  one.  One  or  two  years  refidence 
give  him  all  the  rights  of  a  citizen  :  but  the  government  does 
not  at    prcicnt,  whatever  it    may    have   done    in    former   times. 

*  There  are  a  Dumber  of  us  born 

Merely  to  cat  up  the  corn  Wat  r», 
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hire  people  to  become  fettlers,  by  paying  their  parages,  giving 
land,  negroes,  utenfils,  flock  or  any  other  kind  of  emolument 
whatsoever.  In  fhort,  America  is  a  land  of  labour,  and  by  no 
means  what  the  Englifh  call  Lubhrlav d.  and  the  French,  Pays 
de   Cocagne. 

Thole  who  defire  to  underftand  the  ftate  of  government  in 
America,  fhould  read  the  constitutions  of  the  feveral  States, 
and  the  articles  of  confederation  that  bind  the  whole  together 
for  general  purpofes,  under  the  direction  of  one  affembiy  called 
the  Congrefs.  Thefe  conftitutions  we  have  for  the  mod  part 
given  at  length,  in  our  account  of  the  different  States  in  the 
Union  ;  and  where  that  is  not  done,  the  reader  may  reft  allured 
there  is  no  material  variation,  Thefe  conftitutions  convey,  in 
the  cleared  manner,  the  principles  and  practice  of  the  American 
government,  and  furnifh  a  body  of  political  information  fcaicely 
to  be  found  in  any  other  compofitions. 

MOTIVES     TO    EMIGRATION. 

If  the  above  obfervations  are  confidered  as  true,  it  may  natu- 
rally   be    afked,    what    are   the    general   inducements   to 

<>UIT  EUROPE  FOR  THE  PURPOSE  OF  SETTLING  IN  AME- 
RICA ? 

To  this  query  we  fhall,  without  hefitation,  reply,  that  the 
firft  and  principal  inducement  to  an  European  to  quit  his 
native  country  for  America,  is  the  total  absence  of  anxie- 
ty      RESPECTING      THE    FUTURE     SUCCESS      OF    A    FAMILY.        There 

is  little  fault  to  find  with  the  government  of  America,  either 
in  principle  or  in  practice  ;  they  have  very  few  taxes  to  pay 
and  thofe  are  of  acknowledged  neceffity,  and  moderate  in  amount ; 
they  have  no  animolities  about  religion  ;  it  is  a  fubjefi:  about 
which  no  questions  are  afked  :  they  have  few  rcfpe£ting  poli- 
tical men,  or  political  meafures  :  the  prefent  irritation  of  men's 
minds  in  Great-Britain,  and  the  difcordant  ftate  of  fociety  on 
political  accounts,  is  not  known  there.  The  government  is  the 

government  of  the  people,  and  for  the  people.  There 
are  no  tythes  nor  game  laws  ;  and  excite  laws  upon  fpirits  only, 
and  fimilar  to  the  Britifh  only  in  name.  There  are  no  men  of 
great  rank,  nor  many  of  great  riches.  Nor  have  the  rich  there 
the  power  of  opprefiing  the  lefs  rich,  for,  as  we  have  before 
obferved,  poverty,  fuch  as  is  common  in  Great-Britain,  is  almoft 
unknown  ,  nor  are  their  ftreets  crowded  with  beggars  ;  Mr. 
Cooper  obferves,  he  faw  but  one  only  while  he  was  there,  and. 
that   was   an    Englishman.     You   fee    no   where    in  Amea>ca  the 
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difguftiiig  nncl  melancholy  contra  ft  yi?  common  in  Europe  of  vice 
and  filth,  and  rags,  and  wretchednefs,  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood (>f  the  molt  wanton  extravagance,  and  the  mo  ft  ufelefs 
and  luxurious  parade.  Nor  are  the  common  people  fo  dennve.] 
as  in  G  cal  Britain.  Quarrels  are  unconamon,  and  boxinw  match- 
es unknown  in  their  ftreets.  They  have  no  military  to  kcer 
the  people  in  awe,  nor  hired  fpies  and  infofmcis  to  pierce  the 
inmoft  reeeffes  of  fociety,  and  to  call  forth  one  part  of  a  family 
againft  another  ;  thus  destroying  -dome ftic  quiet  and  public  hap 
pingfs.  Robberies  are  very  rare.  There  was  not  a  burglary  ir 
Philadelphia  during  the  fever  there,  though  no  one  Maid  in  the 
town  who  could  leave  it,  All  thefe  are  real  advantages  ;  but 
great  as  they  are,  they  do  not  weigh  with  us  fo  much  as  the 
fmole  confederation  fir  ft  mentioned. 

o 

In  England  the  young  man  flies  to  prostitution,  for  fear  o: 
the  expenfe  of  a  famdy  eftablifhment,  and  the.  niore  then  pn 
extravagance  of  a  wife;  celibacy  is  a  part  of  prudence:  it  i; 
openly  commended,  and  as  fteadily  pracllled  as  the  voice,  ol 
nature  will  allow.  The  married  man,  whose  pafTions  have  beer 
itronger,  whofe  morals  have  been  lels  callous,  or,  whole  intereij 
lias  furnifhed  motives  to  matrimony,  doubts  whether  each  child 
be  not  a  misfortune,  and  looks  upon  his  offspring  with  a  melan- 
choly kind  of  affection,  that  embitters  1'ome  of  the  otherwife 
mod  pleafurable  moments  of  his  life.  There  are  exceptions  t> 
this  from  great  fuccefs  in  the  puriuits  of  ihe  father;  there  arc 
exceptions  from  firor.ger  degrees  of  parential  aiicttion  ;  and  the 
more  fanguine  look  forward  with  ftronger  hope:  but  we  have 
f ecu  too  much  not  to  be  fatisfjed  of  the  perfect  truth  of  this 
general  pofition.  We  do  not  care  what  may  be  the  htuation  it- 
Lie  of  the  parents,  or  the  rank  to  whieh  they  belong  ,  from  tin 
labourer  at  fix  or  feyen  fhillings  per  week,  and  many  thou- 
sands of  fuch  there  arc  in  Great-Britain,  to  the  peer  of  twenty- 
five  thouland  pounds  per  annum,  through  many  intermediate 
ranks,  we  have  had  too  frequent  occaivon  to  oblcrvc  this  melan- 
choly  faft. 

In"*  the    former   in  fiance,  the    labourer  confoles  himfclf,   with 
leafs  in  his   eves,    for  the  iofs  of  Ids    children,    hecaule   he  / 

''<■/'/«  to  provide  for  ;   ancj  in  the    lecond    initance    his   lord- 
flop  retrenches  hi.c.  pica  fu  res  becc^ufi  he  has  a  large  family. 

In    America,  particularly  out  of  the  la  roe  towns,  no  man  ol 

moderate   defires    feels  anxious   apout  a  family.      In  the  country, 

where  the    ma  s    of   the    pep  pie   dwell,  every  man  feels  the.  in 

e  of  his    family   to   be    the   increafe  of   his  riches:  and  nx 
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farmer  doubts  about  the  facility  of  providing  for  his  children  as 
comfortably  as  they  have  lived,  where  land  is  fo  cheap  and  fo  fer- 
tile, where  lociety  is  io  much  on  an  equality,  a<i*l  where  the  pro- 
digious inereafe  of  population,  from  natural  and  accidental 
caules,  and  the  improving  ftate  of  every  part  of  the  country, 
furniiTies  a  market  fo<fc  whatever  fuperfluous  produce  he  chu- 
fes  to  raife,  without  prefenting  incefiantly  that  temptation  to 
artificial  expenfe  and  extravagant  competiton  fo  common  and 
fo  ruinous  in    European   countries. 

In  Great-Britain,  perpetual  exertion,  incessant,  un- 
remitting INDUSTRY,  DAILY  DEPRIVATION  OF  THE  COM- 
FORTS of  life,  and  anxious  attention  to  minute  frugality, 
are  almoff.  incumbent  on  a  man  of  moderate  fortune,  and  in  the 
middle  clafs  of  life  :  and  the  probabilities  of  ultimate  fuccefs 
are  certainly  againif.  a  large  family.  In  England,  no  man  has 
a  right,  calculating  upon  the  common  chances,  to  expect,  that 
five  or  fix  children  fhall  all  fucceed,  however  virtuous  or  in- 
duftrious  they  may  be. 

In  America  it  is  otherwife  ;  you  may  reafonably  reckon  up- 
on a  comfortable  fettlemcnt,  according  to  your  fituation  in  life, 
for  every  part  of  a  family,  however  numerous.  There  is  no- 
thing in  European  countries  equivalent  to  the  taking  oft  this 
.weight  upon  the  mind  of  a  father  of  a  family.  It  is  felt  in 
the  occurrences  of  every  day.  Mr.  Cooper  remarks,  he  has 
icen  with  pleafure  the  countenance  of  an  European  emigrant 
in  America,  brighted  up  on  this  very  comfortable  reflection  ; 
a  reflection  which  confoles  even  for  lofs  of  friends,  and  exile 
from    a    native   country. 

To  perfons  in  genteel  life,  and  of  the  clafs  which  we  call 
men  of  fortune  nearly  the  fame  difficulties  occur  :  with  us 
every  rank  treads  fo  clofe  on  the  heels  of  the  rank  above  it,  that 
an  excefs  cf  expenfe  above  income,  is  general;  and  perhaps  the 
difficulties  of  a  family  are  fbill  greater  in  the  clafs  lafj:  mention- 
ed. Temptations  to  unnecefiary  expenfe,  owing  to  the  nu- 
merous gradations  of  rank  in  England,  are  perpetual  and  almofl 
unconquerable.  With  the  Americans,  man  is  more  equitablv 
appreciated  ;  he  is  eftimated  more  at  what  he  is  and  lefs  at 
what  he  feertis.  Something  like  European  manners,  and  fome- 
thing  of  the  ill  effecr.  of  inequality  of  riches,  may  indeed  be 
found  in  the  great  towns  of  America,  but  nothing  like  what 
an  inhabitant  of  the  old  country  experiences;  and  the  majs  of 
the  people  in  America  are  nearly  untainted.  Hence  the  free- 
dom from  artificial  poverty,  and  the  uniyeffal  diitufion  of  the 
common  comforts  and    conveniences    of  life. 
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In  England,  if  a  man  has  been  pecuniarily  unfortunate,  the 
eager  crowd  prefs  on  and  trample  over  him,  and,  once  down 
he  is  kept  do\»n.  In  America,  a  falfe  ftep  is  not  irretrieva- 
ble, there  is  room  to  get  up  again  ;  and  the  lefs  unfortunate 
ftumbler  looks  round  at  liefure,  and  without  difmay  for  fome 
more  profitable  path  to  be  purfued.  In  England,  every  em- 
ployment is  full,  we  are  prefifed  and  elbowed  on  all  fides  : 
in  America,  every  employment  has  room  for  indudry,  and  for 
many  years  almod  every  fpecies  of  induftrv  mud  be  fuccefs- 
ful.  In  fine,  America  is  a  rifing  country,  but  there  is  caufe 
to  fear,  that  mod  of  the  European  countries  are  going  fad  to 
ruin    and    decay. 

In  America,  the  expenfes  of  the  government. are  very  much 
lefs,  in  proportion  to  wealth  and  numbers,  than  thofe  of  any 
nation    in    Europe 

There  is  no  land  tax  among  the  national  revenues,  nor  is  there 
any  interior  tax,  or  excife  upon  food,  drink,  fuel,  lights,  or 
any  native  or  foreign  manufacture,  or  native  or  foreign  pro- 
duction, except  a  duty  of  about  four  pence  derling  upon  do- 
medic  diddled  fpirits.  The  greated  part  of  the  public  bur- 
dens are  paid  by  an  import  duty  on  foreign  goods,  which 
being  drawn  back  on  exportation,  it  remains  only  on  what 
is  actually  ufed,  and  is  in  that  view  the  lowed  in  the  world. 
In  England,  there  is  fcarce  an  article  that  an  individual  can  eat, 
drink  or  wear,  but  what  is  taxed  double,  treble  and  fometirr^es 
more   than    what  was    its  original   intrinfic  value. 

Trade  has  been  encouraged  by  a  drawback  of  all  the  import 
duty  on  foreign  goods,  when  they  are  exported,  excepting 
only  a  very  few  commodities  of  a  particular  nature,  which 
are  not  defired  to  be  much  imported  into,  or  confumed,  in, 
the  United  States. 

A  national  mint  is  edablifhed  under  the  direction  of  the 
ablcd  practical  man  in  the  arts  and  fciences  which  America 
affords,  David  Rittenhouse,  It  is  provided  by  law,  that 
the  purity  and  intrinfic  value  of  the  filver  coins  {hall  be  equal 
to  that  of  Spain,  and  of  the  gold  coins  to  thofe  of  the  drift- 
ed European  nations.  The  government  of  the  United  States 
foregoes  all  profit  from  the  coinage  ;  this  is  certainly  an  ho- 
ned, a  politic  and  wholefome  forbearance,  but  America  is  the 
hid    that    has    adopted   it. 

The  banks  edablifhed  in  the  feveral  cities  of  Philadelphia, 
New-York,  Bodon,  Baltimore,  Chavledon,  Alexandria,  &c.  di- 
vide a  profit  of  feven  and  a  half  to  eight  and  a  half  per  cent, 
per    annum    *    at    prefent,   which    is     paid    half-yearly.        The 

•  More  might   be    faid   with  truth. 
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interefl  of  the  public  debt  of  the  United  States  is  paid  eve- 
ry quarter  of  a  year  with  a  punctuality  abfolute  and  peifect, 
There  is  no  tax  on  property    in    the   funds    and   banks. 

The  {hip-building  of  the  United  States  has  been  on  the 
increafe  ever  hnce  thig  revolution  ;  it  was  greater  in  the  year 
1793  than  in  anv  former  year  fi nee  the  fettlement  of  the  coun- 
try, and  it  is  greater  in  the  current  year  than  it  was  in  the 
lait.  Generally  fpeaking,  the  art  of  fhip-building  was  never 
fo  well  understood,  never  fo  well  executed,  nor  was  there  ever  a 
time  when  fo  many  of  the  manufactures  requifite  for  the  furniture, 
tackle,  apparel,  and  arming  of  veffels,  were  made  in  the  United 
States* 

The  value  of  the  manufactures  of  the  United  States  is 
certainly  greater  than  double  the  value  of  their  exports  in 
native  commodities,  and  much  greater  than  the  grofs  value 
of  all  their  imports,  including  the  value  of  goods  exported 
again. 

Thefe  manufactures  confift  generally  of  articles  of  com- 
fort, utility  and  neceflity.  Articles  of  luxury,  elegance  and 
fhew,  are  not  manufactured  in  America,  excepting  a  few 
kinds.  Manufactures  in  general  have  increaled  very  rapidly 
fince  the  commencement  of  the  revolution  war,  and  parti- 
cularly  in    the    laft    five    years.* 

The  exports  of  the  United  States  have  increafed  in  the  laft 
three  years  from  fourteen  to  twenty  per  cent.t  Thefe  ex- 
ports confift,  in  a  great  degree,  of  the  moil  neceflary  food  of 
man,  of  working  animals,  and  of  raw  materials,  applicable  to 
manufactures    of    the    molt    general    utillity   and    confumption.t 

The  exports  of  the  United  States  are  fix  times  the  amount 
of  the  national  taxes  and  duties  ;  and  the  amount  of  the 
outward  freight  of  the  .(hips  and  veffels  of  the  United  States 
at   this  time,    is   probably   more    than   equal   to   all  their  nation- 

*  Houfhold  manufactures  are  carried  on  within  the  families  of  almoft  all 
the  farmers  and  planters,  and  of  a  great  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
villages  and  towns.  This  practice  is  increafmg  under  the  .animating  influences 
of  private  intereft  and  public  fpirit. 

+  In ihe  three  years  ending  Sept.  30,  1793,  they  increafed  from  eighteen 
millions   and  one  quarter  to   twenty  fix    miiiions    of  dollars. 

I  Thefe  is  not  any  duty  upon  the  exportation  of  the  produce  of  the  earth 
nor  can  fuch  duty  be  impoicd  on  any  expor:ed  commodities,  but  the  exportation 
of  produce  may  be    fufpended    or   prohibited   in   cafes  of  necefiity    or  policy. 

Produce  and  all  other  mercbandife  may  be  freely  exported  in  the  mips  and 
veffels   of  ell  nations,   not   being   alien  enemies,    without  difcrimination. 
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al  taxes  and  duties.  The  inward  freight  is  confiderable.  The 
earnings  of  the  nfhing  veffels,  in  lieu  of  fi eight,  are  alio  con- 
fiderable. But  the  coafting  freight's  are  greater  in  value  than 
both  the  la  ft. 

All  fhips  and  vefiels  depart  from  the  United  States,  fully 
laden,  excepting  a  part  of  the  Eafl-India.  traders  ;  and  a  large 
quantity  of  tonnage  is  employed  in  the  jcoafhing  trade  ;  and 
a    confiderable    quantity  in  the   cod   and  whale  fifher.ies. 

The  imports  of  the  United  States  are  lefs  in  value  than 
the  exports,  deducting  the  outward  freights  of  their  own  fhips, 
which  are  returned  in  goods,  the  nett,  fails  of  their  {nips' to 
foreigners,  and  the  property  imported  by  migraters  from  fo- 
reign countries. 

The  very  great  proportion  of  the  imports,  which  confifts  of 
manufactures  from  law  materials,  which  America  can  produce, 
affords  conffant  and  inviting  opportunities  to  leffen  the  balance 
again/l  the  United  State  in  their  trad?  with  foreign  countries, 
holds  out  a  certain  home  market  to  fkilful  and  induitrious  manu- 
facturers in  America,  and  gives  the  molt  flattering  expectations, 
to  the  landholder  and  farmer,  of  a  very  increafing  demand  for 
Fits  produce,   in  which   he   cannot   be   deceived.* 

Their  imports  have  not  been  fwelled  in  proportion  to  the  ih- 
cfeaie  of  their  population  and  wealth.  The  reafon  is  clear,  viz. 
the  conjiant  introduction  of  new  branches  of  manufacture  amongft 
themfelves,   and  a  great  cxtenfion   of  the  old  branches. 

Their  imports  for  confumption  are  compoied  of  manufactures 
m  a  much  lefs  proportion  than  heretofore,  owing  to  the  fame 
two  caufes. 

The  imports  of  the  United  States  have  aim  oft  ce'afed  to  exhi- 
bit  certain  articles  of  naval  and  military  lupply,  and  others  of 
the  greatcft  utility  and  confumotion,  owing  alio  to  the  fame  two 
caujes. 

Their  imports  confifr.  but  in  a  fmall  degree  of  neeeilaries,  in 
a  great  degree  of  articles  of  comfortable  accommodations,  and 
in  forrie  degree  of  luxuries  ;  but  their  exports  conn  ft  chiefly 
of  ptnne  ncceffaries,  of  the  utmoft  importance  to  Europeans, 
with  lome  articles  of  mere  comfort  and  utility,  and  fome  of  lux- 
ury. The  following  will  be  found  to  be  the  quantities  of  lb  me 
of  the  principal  articles  of  exportation  from  the  United  States, 
ruling    the   year  ending    in    September,    1792. 

u'f;'  fteady  price    of  their   produce  during  the  embargo. 
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o^id—da   Bufhelsof  grain  and  pulfe,  principally  wheat,  Indian 
corn,  rye,  beans  and  peas. 
4^.752   Hones,  horned  cattle,  mules,  hogs  and  fneep. 
r3469,7'23   Barrels  of  flour,  meal,  bifcuit  and  rice,  reducing  cafks 

C  r  ° 

01  various  uzes  to  the  proportion  of  flour  barrels. 
146,909    Barrels  of  tar,  pitch,  turpintine  and  rofin.     \ 
116,803   Barrels  of  beef,  pork,  mutton,   faufages,  oyfters,  tripe, 
>  Sic.  reducing  cafks  of   various  iizes,  to  the  proportion 

of  beef  and  pork  barrels. 
23V7?6   Barrels  of  dried    and   pickled   n(h,  reducing  them  to 

barrels  of  the  lame  iize. 
948,1  15    Gallons  of  fpirits,  diflilled  in  the  United  States. 
7,823   Tons,   12  cwts.  and  141b.  of  pot  and  pearl  afhes. 
1  1  2,428    Hogiheads  of  tobacco. 
60,646,861    Feet  of  boards,  plank  and  fcantling, 
19?39ll"  Tons  of  timber. 
18,374   Pieces  of  timber. 
1,080   Cedar  and  oak  fhip  knees. 
71,693,863   Shingles. 
31,760,702    Staves  and  hoops. 
191    Frames  of  houfes. 
73,318   Oars,  rafters  for  oars,  and  hand-fpikes. 
48,860   Shook  or  knock-down  cafks. 
52,381    Hogfh^ads  of  flax-feed. 
The  exports  of  the  year  of  which  the  above  are  a  part,  amount- 
ed to  twenty-one  millions  of  dollars  ;   but  the  exports  of  the  next 
following  year  ending  on  September  30,  1793,  amounted   to  five 
millions  more,  being  twenty-fix   millions  of  dollars.      Provisions 
End  raw  materials  have  greatly  encreafed.      Of  flour  alone   there 
were  flipped  one  million  and  thirteen  thouland  of  cafks. 

The  imports  of  the  United  States  are  now  generally  brought 
directly,  and  not  circuitoufly,  from  the  countries  which  produc- 
ed or  manufactured  them.  China,  India  Proper^  the  iiles  of  Bour- 
bon and  Mauritius,  Good  Hope,  the  foutheren  fettlements  of  A- 
merica  and  the  Weft-Indies,  the  Wine  illands,  and  the  countries 
on  the  Mediteranean  and  Baltic  feas,  Great-Britain  and  Ireland, 
FYance.  the  Netherlands  and  Germany,  Spain  and  Portugal. 

Thus  their  commerce  is  diverfified  and  profperous,  and  conhfts 
in  importing  for  their  own  coniurnption,  and  for  exportation,  in 
the  exporting,  the  coafting  and  inland  trades,  the  Indian  trade, 
manafri&ures,  Ihipping,  the  fifneries,  banking,  and  infurances  on 
{hips  cargoes-)  and  houles,      There  is  no  branch  of  commerce,  for- 

R  r 
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eign  or  domeflic,  in  which  every  diflrict.,    city,    port   and  indivi- 
dual is  not  equally  entitled  to  be  interefted.  * 

The  commanders  and  other  officers  of  American  fhips  are  deem- 
ed fkilful  and  judicious;  from  which  caufe,  combined  with  the 
goodnefs  of  their  {hips  and  of  their  equipment,  iniurances  upon 
their  veffels  are  generally  made  in  Europe,  upon  the  mod  favour- 
able terms,  compared  with  the  correfponding  rifques  on  board  of 
the  veffels  of  other  nations. 

The  lawful  intereft  of  money  is  fix  per  cent,  per  annum,  in 
rnoft  of  the  Hates  ;  in  a  few  it  is  feven  per  eent.  ;  in  one  it  is 
five  per  cent. 

The  poor  taxes  in  the  United  States  are  very  fmall,  owing  to 
the  facility  with  which  every  man  and  woman,  and  every  child, 
who  is  old  enough  to  do  the  lighted  work,  can  procure  a  com- 
fortable fubfiitence.  The  induftrious  poor,  if  frugal  and  fober, 
often  place  thcml'elves  in  a  few  years  above  want. 

Horfes  and  cattle,  and  other  ufeful  beads,  imported  for  breed- 
ing, are  exempted  by  law  from  the  import  duty. 

The  clothes,  books,  houfhold  furniture,  and  the  tools  or  imple- 
ments of  their  trade  or  profeffion,  brought  by  emigrators  to  A- 
merica,  are  exempted  from  the  import  duty,  and  they  may  begin 
their  commerce,  manufactories,  trades  or  agriculture,  on  the  day 
of  their  arri\4.1,  upon  the  fame  footing  as  a  native  citizen  ;  and 
there  is  no  greater  nor  other  tax  upon  foreigners  or  their  pro- 
perty in  the  United  States,  than  upon  native  citizens. 

4 

Almoft  every  known  Chriftian  church  exifls  in  the  United 
States  ;  as  alfo  the  Hebrew  church.  There  has  not  been  a  dif- 
pute  between  any  two  fecis  or  churches  fince  the  revolution. 
There  are  no  tythes  ;  marriage  and  burial  fees,  glebes,  land  rents, 
pew  rents,   monies   at   intercft  and   voluntary   contributions,  arc 


*  The  (lave  trade  is  abolifhed,  and  American  citizens  cannot  lawfully  be  em- 
ployed therein,  and  in  tome  inttances  ncgroe  flavery  :  in  others  they  have  adopt- 
ed efficacious  meafurrs  tor  its  certain,  but  gradual  abolition.  The  importation 
of  Haves  is  dilcontinued,and  can  never  be  renewed,  fo  as  to  interupt  the  repofc  of 
Alrua,  or  endanger  the  tranquillity  of  the  United  States.  The  ftcady  ufe  of  effica- 
cious alternatives  is  preferred  to  the  immediate  application  of  more  ftrong  reme- 
dies, in  a  safe  of  fo  much  momentary  and  intrinlic  importance. 
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the  principal  means  of  fupporting  the  clergy.  Many  of  them 
arealfo  profeffors  and  teachers  in  the  univerfities,  colleges,  acade- 
mies and  fchools,  for  which  interefling  Marions,  pious  and  learn- 
ed minifters  of  religion  are  deemed  peculiarly  fuitable.  There  is 
no  provifion  in  the  Epifcopal,  Presbyterian,  or  independent 
church  for  any  clerical  perfon  or  character  above  a  re&or  or  mi- 
nifter  of  the  gofpel  ;  and  this  is  generally,  if  not  univerfally  the 
cafe.      There  are  fome  afllftant  minifters,  but  no  curates  or  vicars* 

All  the  lands  in  the  United  States  are  free  from  tythes,  and 
the  medium  purchafe  is  not  equal  to  the  annual  land  rents  of 
Europe  ;  even  including  in  the  eftimate  the  value  of  the  old 
improved  farms  in  America,  and  the  great  mafs  of  unimproved 
lands. 

The  productions  and  manufactures  of  military  fupplies  and 
articles  enable  the  United  States  to  derive  from  their  own  re- 
sources, fhips  of  war,  gunpowder,  cannon  and  mufket  balls, 
fhells,  and  bombs,  cannon  and  carriages,  rifles  and  cutlaftes, 
grapnals,  iron,  lead,  cartouch  boxes,  fword  belts,  cartridge  paper, 
faddles,  bridles,  and  holders,  foldiers'  and  failors'  hats,  buckles, 
fhoes,  and  boots,  leathern  breeches,  naval  (tores,  fheathing  paper, 
malt  and  fpirituous  liquors,  manufactured  tobacco,  foap,  candles, 
lard,  butter,  beef,  pork,  bacon,  hams,  peas,  biicuit,  and  flour, 
and  other  articles  for  the  land  or  marine  fervice. 

The  education  of  youth  has  engaged  a  {hare  of  the  attention 
of  the  legiflature  of  the  States.  Night  fchools  for  young  men 
and, boys,  who  are  employded  at  labour  or  bufinefs  in  the  day 
time,  have  been  long  and  beneficially  fuppoi  ted,  and  the  idea  of 
Sunday  fchools  has  been  zealoufty  adopted  in  fome  places. 
Free  fchools  for  both  fexes  have  increafed,  and  greater  attention 
than  heretofore  is  paid  to  female  education. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are  ingenious  in  the  inven- 
tion, and  prompt  and  accurate  in  the  execution  of  machanifm 
and  workmanfhip,  for  purpofes  in  fcience,  arts,  manufactures, 
navigation  and  agriculture,  Rittenhoufe's  planetarium,  Franklin's 
electrical  conductor,  Godfrey's  quadrant  improved  by  Hadley, 
Ramfey's  and  Fitch's  fleam  engines,  Lille's  rod  pendulum,  and 
other  horological  inventions,  the  conftru&ion  of  fhips,  the  New- 
England    whale-boat,    the   conftruclion  of  flour-mills,    the  wire- 
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cutter  and  bender  for  card  makers,  Folfom's  and  Briggs's  machi- 
nery for  cutting  nails  out  of  rolled  iron,  the  Philadelphia  dray 
with  an  inclined  plane,  Mafon's  engine  for  extinguiming  .fire, 
the  Connecticut  fteeple  clock,  which  is  wound  up  by  the  wind} 
the  Franklin  lire  place,  the  Rittenhoufe  (love,  A.nde.rion's  tin  till- 
ing machine,  Riitenhoufc's  inftrument  for  taking  levels,  Donald- 
fon's  Hippopotomas  and  balances  lock,  are  a  few  of  the  numer- 
ous examples. 

There  is  no  difcription  of  men  in  America,  and  there  are  very 
few  individuals  in  the  active  time  of  life,  who  live  without  fome 
purfuit  of  bulineis,  profeihon,  occupation,  or  trade.  All  the 
citizens  are  in  active  habits,  and  ail  capital  ilock  is  kept  in 
action.  * 

No  country  of  the  fame  wealth,  intelligence,  and  civilization, 
has  lo  few  menial  fervants,  fir  icily  fpeaking,  in  the  families  of 
perlons  of  the  greateft  property.  Family  fervants  and  farming 
fervants,  who  emigrate  from  Europe,  and  who  continue  foberly 
and  mdafiriouily  in  family  or  farm  fervice,,for  one,  two.  or  three 
years,  commenly  hne  opportunities  to  better  their  fituations,  by 
gei  ing  into  (ome  comfortable  line  of  dealing,  or  trade,  or  manu- 
facturing, or  farming,  according  to  their  education,  knowledge 
and  q^:  Lifications, 

enca   has    not,    indeed,  many  charms  for  the  diflipated  and 
voluptuous  part  of    mankind,  but  very  many,  indeed,  for  the  ra- 
al  fober-minded  and  difcreet.      It  is  a    country  which  affords 
unities   of  comfort  and   profperty  to  people  of  good 
)perty,  and  thofe  of  moderate   property,  and  to  the  induftrious 
rieft    poor:    a  fingular  and  pleating  proof  of  which  lad  af- 
'ii    is,  that    there  are  very    few,  if  any  day    labourers  in  the 
<     y  and  liberties  of  Philadelphia,  of  the  Quaker  church.      '1 
religious    fociety  is   very   numerous;  but  the  fobriety,  induftry, 
and  frugality   which  they  practilc,  enables    their    poor  quickly  to 
improve  their  condition,   in  a  country  fo  favourable  to  the  poor- 
eft  members  of  the  community. 

That  part  of  the  tradefmen  and  manufacturers  who  live  in  the 
country,  generally  refide  on  fmall  lots  and  farms,  of  from  one 
acre  to  twenty,  and  not  a  few  upon  farms  of  twenty  to  on* 
hundred  and  fifty  acres,  which  they  cultivate  at  leiiure  times 
with  thenr  own  hands,  their  wives,  children,  fervants,  and  ap- 
prentices, and  fometimes  by  hired  Labourers,  or  bv  letting  out 
fi<  Ids  for  a  pari  ol  the  produce  to  fome  neighbour,  who  has  time 
or  faun  hands  not  fully  employed.  This  union  Af  manufa&urxes 
*  It  is  probable  that  all  the  jewels  and  diamonds  wo;n  bv  the  citizen*  of  the 
United  Stairs,  their  wives  and  <  .  are  lefs  in  value  than tho/e  vchich  fome" 

times  lorm  a  pai  i  oi  the  slrcl  ndividual  in  fe>  eial  countries  of  Europe. 
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an4  farming  is  found  to  be  very  convenient  on  the  grain  farms, 
but  it  is  ftill  more  convenient  on  the  grazing  and  grafs  farms, 
where  parts  of  almoft  every  day,  and  a  great  part  of  every  year, 
can  be  {pared  from  the  bufinefs  of  the  farm,  and  employed  ia 
fome  mechanical,  handycraft,  or  manufacturing  bufineis  Thefc 
perfons  often  make  domeftic  and  farming  carriages,  implements, 
and  utenfils,  build  houfes  and  barns,  tan  leather,  manufacture 
hats,  ihoes,  hofiery,  cabinet,  work,  and  other  articles  of 
cloathing  and  furniture,  to  the  great  convenience  and  advantage 
of  the  neighbourhood.  In  like  manner  fome  of  the  farmers 
at  leifure  times  and  proper  feafons,  manufacture  nails,  pot 
afh,  pearl  am,  ftaves  and  heading,  hoops  and  hand  fpikes, 
axe  handles,  maple  fugar,  &c.  The  mod  judicious  planters 
in  the  fouthern  States  are  induftriouiiy  inftrucling  their  negroes3 
particularly  the  young,  the  old,  the  infirm,  and  the  females, 
in   manufa&ures. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  mpft  fuccefsful  manufacturers  in 
the  United  Stares  are  perfons  who  were  journeymen,  and  in 
fome  inftances  foremen  in  the  workfhops  and  manufactories  of 
Europe,  who  having  been  fkilful,-  fober,  and  frugal,  and  hav- 
ing thus  faved  a  little  money,  have  fet  up  for  themfelves 
with  great  advantage  in  America,  and  few  have  failed  to 
fucceed. 

From  this  brief  fketch  we  may  juftly  draw  this  concluuon, 
.that  the  advantages  America  offers  to  European  emigrants  are 
Juch  as  no  country  befide  can  hold  forth. 

,ON     THE     CHOICE     OF     RESIDENCE. 

Suppofmg  an  individual  from  political  fentiments  or  other 
rircumiTances,  to  have  formed  a  refolution  of  taking  up  his 
refidence  in  the  United  States,  a  queftion  will  naturally  arife, 
what  part  of  America  is  befl  adapted  to  his  purpofe  ?  The 
anfwer  to  this  queftion  will  certainly  depend  much  on  the 
difpofition,  circumftances,  and  puriuits  of  the  perfon  himfelf. 
Some  few  circumftances  may,  however,  influence  nearly  the 
whole   clafs  of  Englifh   emigrants. 

Outting  a  country  where  the  church  is  forced  into  an  unna- 
tural connection  with  the  ftate,  and  where  religious  opinions 
are  the  fubject.  of  popular  obloquy,  and  civil  difqualifkations  ; 
iuch  will  leek  in  America  an  afylum  from  civil  perfecution  and 
religious  intolerance — fome  fpot  where  they  will  luffer  no 
defalcation  in  political  rights,  on  account  of  theological  opi- 
nions, and    where  they    may   be  permitted  to    enjoy    a    perfect 
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freedom  offpeech  as    well    as    of   fentiment,  on   the    two   mod 
important  fubje&s  cf  human  inquiry,   religion  and  politics. 

As  the  people  of  England  have  oppoied  the  fyftem  of  negroe 
flavery,  the  mod  part  will  have  very  flrong,  if  not  infuperable 
objections,  to  thofe  parts  of  the  continent  where  Haves  are 
the  only  fervants  to  be  procured,  and  where  the  practice  of 
the  country  tends  to  fupport  this  humiliating  distinction  between 
man  and  man.  But  as  labourers  in  hufbandry,  as  well  as  for 
domeflic  purpofes,  will  be  necefTaiy,  fome  fituation  muft  be 
chofen  where  fervants  may  be  procured  with  tolerable  facility, 
although   flavery  does  not   prevail. 

As  the  period  of  civil  commotion  and  internal  warfare,  feems 
in  the  opinion  of  moll  perfons,  not  far  difhnt  in  alrnofl  every 
part  of  Europe,  fuch  would  wifh,  we  fuppofe,  to  fix  in  a  place 
where  they  are  likely  to  enjoy  the  bleffings  of  peace,  without 
the  hazard  of  interruption  from  any  circumflances  at  prefent 
to  be  forefeen.  Dreading  the  profpect.,  however  diftant,  of 
turbulence  and  bloodfhed  in  the  old  country,  they  will  hardly 
expofe  themfelves  unneceffarily  to  fimilar  dangers  in  the  new  ; 
they  will  therefore  not  direct  their  courfe  toward  thofe  parts  of 
the  continent,  where  the  prefent  enmity  or  uncertain  friendship 
of  the  American  Indians  will  render  peace,  proper  and  perfonal 
fecurity   in  any  great  degree   dubious. 

If  their  fortune   is   not    large,   fuch   will  think  it  an  object  to 
confider  in  what  way  they  can  improve  it ;   where  and  how  they 
can  live  mod    comfortably   upon    fmall    property   and    moderate 
induftry.       If,   indeed,   a    number    of    people    personally,   or    by 
reputation,   acquainted   with    each    other,    with    fimilar  habits  of 
life,   and  general  purfuits,    were  to    quit  England  together,   they 
would  naturally  endeavour   to    pitch    upon    a   Settlement    where 
they  need  not  be  fo  divided  as  to  renounce  the  Society  they  had 
been    accuftomed    to     enjoy ;     or     to    accommodate    themfelves 
luddenly  to  a  change  of  habits,   manners,   friends,   and  alfociates. 
With  many  of  them  in  middle  life,   or   advanced  in    years,   this 
would  be  a  circumftance  of  importance  to  their  future  comfort  ; 
and  therefore  no  Situation  for  a  number  of  perfons  of  this  descrip- 
tion could  be  perfectly  eligible,   where  this  accommodation  could 
not  be  procured.      It  would  in  Such  a  caSe   therefore  be  dcfirable 
to  fix  upon  iome  part  of   the    continent  where    a    large    body  of 
contiguous    land    could    readily    be    procured     at     a    rcafonnble 
price.      We    fay,     at    a    reaSonablc    price,    because    the    perions 
who  would  be    likely    to    quit    England    for    America,    muff,    in 
our   opinion,   as   one    principal   inducement,   have    in    view   the 
more  eafy  improvement   of  a   fmall   fortune,  and   the  more  eafy 
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fettlement   of    a   large    family ;   and  it  would  therefore  be  expe- 
dient   that  fuch  a  frtuation  were  chofen,   and  fuch  a    plan  of  fet- 
tlement  adopted,   as    would    hold    out   a    reafonable    expectation 
of  a  gradual  increafe  in  the  value  of  that  property  in  which  they 
fhall  be  induced  to  invert,   the    wreck    of  their   Britiih  fortunes, 
Perhaps  the  purchafe  of  land   in    fome   of  the    American    States 
is  the  mod  fpeedy   as  well  as  the  moft  certain  means  of  improv- 
ing a  prefent  capital ;   efpecially  to  thofe  who  can  give  an  imme- 
diate  increafed    value,   by    fettling    as   neighbours    on  their  own 
contiguous  farms.      In  this  view,  therefore,   and  for  this  purpofef 
fuch  fhould  endeavour  to  procure  a  large  trac\  and  at  a  price  not 
only  reafonable,   but    fo   low    in  the  firft  indance  as  to  admit  of 
an  early   increafed  value,   by  the  means  of   a    neighbourhood  and 
imoroving  refident  proprietors.      Were  fuch  a  plan  to  take  place, 
we  have   no    hefitation    in    faying,   that  the    perfons  adopting  it 
would  fettle  in  America   more    comfortably   to    themfelves,   and 
more  beneficial   to  their  intereft,   than  if  they  were  to  go  out  as 
infulated,   unconnected  individuals. 

The  next  raoft  advifeable  plan  for  an  Englifhman  would. 
be,  if  he  does  not  mean  to  follow  trade,  to  go  where  land 
is  cheap  and  fertile  :  where  it  is  in  a  progrefs  of  improvement, 
and  if  poffible  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  few  Englifh, 
whole  fociety,  even  in  America,  is  intereding  to  an  Englifh 
fettler,  who  cannot  entirely  relinquifh  the  memoria  temporis 
aBi. 

Nor  is  the   article   of  climate  unimportant.      It  will  be  wifh- 
ed,   we    conceive,   that   any    fudden    or   violent   change    fhould, 
if   poffible,   be   avoided,   and  ceteris  paribus,  that    a    new-comer 
fhould  be  expofcd    to    greater   excefs    of   heat   or    cold,   beyond 
what  he  has  been  accu  domed    to    bear,   than   the    difference    in 
point  of  natural  fituation  between    the  two  countries   mud    ine- 
vitably produce.      The  United  States    contain   fo   many  varieties 
of  climate,   that  there  is  great  room  for   choice   in    this    refpecl ; 
but    we  think  there  will    be    little    doubt    with   an    Englifhman 
about    the    propriety     of    avoiding     in    this     article     the     long 
winters    of    New-Hampfhire  and   Malfachufetts,  and  the    parch- 
ing    dimmers    of    a    part    of    Georgia   and    the    Carolinas.       A 
perfect,    fimilarity    is    neither     neceffary    nor    poffible,     and    the 
human    conftitution    eafily   and    fpeedily    adapts    itfelf    to    flight 
variations. 

With  thefe  preliminary  obfervations  in  view,  let  us  examine 
the  inducements  which  the  refpe&ive  States  of  America  preient 
to  a  Britifh   emigrant. 
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The  fouthern  States  of  Georgia  and  North  and  South- 
Carolina  feem  at  prefent  quite  out  of  the  queftion,  at  lead 
they  are  not  fo  convenient  to  an  European,  from  the  extreme 
heat  of  the  climate,  and  the  prevalence  of  the  negroe  flavery* 
The  upper  part  of  Georgia,  and  part  of  the  Carolinas,  may  ad- 
mit of  exceptions  ;  many  have  emigrated  there,  and  many  con- 
tinue to  do  fo  with  advantage  to  themfelves  and  families. 

The  long  continued  cold  of  New-Hampfhire  and  Maifachu- 
fetts,  including  Vermont  and  the  province  of  Maine,  appears 
highly,  though  not  perhaps  equally  objectionable.  A  man 
who  has  been  ufed  to  a  laborious  active  life,  who  is  proud  of 
independence,  who  wifhes  to  fhun  the  haunts  of  folly  and 
vice,  who  would  prefer  living  among  a  hardy  race  of  indepen- 
dent farmers  to  the  pohfhed  lociety  of  large  cities,  who  wifhes 
for  honefl  hofpitality  inftead  of  polifhed  fycophancy,  fuch  a 
man  will  find  in  the  New-England  States  an  ample  requital  for 
a  hard  winter.  To  many,  however,  it  will  feem  a  mod  unplea- 
fant  circumftance,  that  lo  fmall  a  portion  of  the  year  is  afforded 
by  nature  to  the  farmer,  wherein  to  provide  fuftenance  for  the 
remaining  part. 

In  the  north-eaftern  States,  viz.  New-Hampfhire  and  Mafia- 
chufetts,  Connecticut,  &c.  property  is  much  divided,*  farms 
are  fmall,  and  good  land  in  general  dear  ;  hence  purchafes  are 
not  ealily  made  here,  with  the  fame  pro(pe£t  of  future  increafe 
in  value,  which  many  of  the  other  States  afford.  Add  to  this? 
that  thefe  parts  of  the  American  continent  do  themfelves  furnifh 
yearly  a  very  considerable  number  of  emigrants  to  the  middle 
and  weftern  States  ;  they  are  "  the  northern  hive"  of  this 
country.  And  the  fame  reafons  that  operate  upon  the  natives 
lo  emigrate  from  thence  will  be  reafons  alfo  againft  an  emigra- 
tion  thither. 

The  States  of  Rhode-Ifland,  Jerfey,  Delaware,  New- York, 
Penniylvania,  Maryland  and  Virginia,  with  the  fettlements  on 
the  wedern  waters,  have  all  of  them  claims  to  confideration  on 
the  prefent  occanon. 

Rhodc-Ifland  in  point  of  climate  and  productions,  as  well 
as  in  appearance,  is  perhaps  the  molt  hmilar  to  Great-Britain  of 
any  Stale  in  the  Union.  The  winters  are  fomewhat  longer 
and  mure  icverc.  the  lummers  perhaps  a  little  warmer  ;  but  it 
participates    with   Great-Britain   in    fome    meafure  in  the  defects 


*  Co  i       ai  feafi  Gxty-two  perron*  per  fquare  mite. 
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of  climate,  being  from  its  fituation  fubjeft  to  a  moifter  atmof- 
phere,*  thai!  many  of  the  other  States.  The  foil  of  Rhode- 
liland  alio  is  too  miifcli  improved,  and  the  land  tod  much  divid- 
ed to  admit  of  any  large  contiguous  purchafes  as  a  fpeculations 
though  Ongle  farms  at  a  rate  comparatively  moderate  might  be 
procured  here.  This,  however,  is  owing  to  a  decay  of  trade 
in  this  part  cf  America,  and  to  the  inhabitants  them(elves, 
quitting  their  fituations  for  the  profpett  of  a  more  advantageous 
trade.  It  it  rather  adaped  for  a  grazing  than  a  corn  country  ; 
Icantily  timbered,  comparatively  plentiful  in  milk,  butter,  and 
cheefe  ;  but  not  abounding  in  what  the  Americans  term  good  ci- 
nch land.  The  divifion  of  property,  however,  and  Us  pre  fen  t 
tendency ,  rather  to  decreale  than  increafe  in  value,  renders  it 
ineligible   for  new   fettlers. 

The  climate  of  New-Jcrfey,  were  there  no  other  objections, 
is  unpleafant  to  Europeans,  particularly  in  the  fummer  feaion, 
from  its  eaPcern  fituation,  the  many  iwamps  it  contains,  and 
{he  quantity  of  fea  coafl  in  proportion  to  its  extent.  Mufque- 
toes  and  agues  are  more  troublefome  in  this  than  in  many  of 
the  other  northern  or  even  middle  States  ;  and  in  the  more 
eligible  parts  of  New-Jerfey,  property  is  too  much  divided,  and 
too  dear  to  promiie  fucccfs  to  an  eflablifhment,  fuch  as  we  have 
alluded  to  3  many  valuable  purchafes  may,  however,  be  made  in 
this  State, 

The  fame  remarks  will  in  a  great  degree  apply  to  the  State 
of  Delaware,  to*  which  alio  there  is  a  farther  objection  arifing 
from  the  illiberality  of  the  religious  teft  law,  contained  in  its 
eonftitution  5  not  to  mention  the  prefent  prevalence  of  negroe 
ilavery  in  that  portion  of  the  continent. 

The  Slate  of  New-York  feems  increafmg  as  rapidly  in  every 
circumliance  of  profperity  as  any  other  State  in  the  Union9 
Pennfylvania  excepted,  The  city  of  New-York  ranks  next  to 
Philadelphia  as  a  place  of  trade,  and  the  back  parts  of  the  State 
afford,  at  no  very  dear  price,  immenfe  trafts  of  the  richeft  land. 
Neither  is  the  climate  in  general  fo  different  from  that  of 
Great-Britain,  as  to  constitute  any  formidable  objection  to 
Britiin  lettlers.  Its  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are  greater  than 
in  England,  but  in  iome  parts  a  little  more  warmth  would  be  no 
disadvantage  ;    for    although     the  numerous   tribes    of   American 

*  This  observation  is  applicable  to  the  vicinity  of  New-York  alfo,  where  they 
find  that  wood  intended  tor  ufe  in  the  fouthern  climates.,  cannot  be  i'ufBcienily 
fcafoned.  In  Pennfylvania  it  may.  Indeed  this  remark,  will  evidently  apply 
to  the  whole  northern  lea  coaii  of  America. 
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apples  are  to    be    found   here   in   great  perfection,  the   peach,  *fr 
is  laid,  does  not  perfectly  ripen  at  Albany. 

Beyond  comparifon,  the  mofl  fertile  part  of  this  State  is  ths 
GenefTee  country  ;  which,  fmce  the  prefent  war  with  the  In- 
dians, has  attracted  a  great  number  of  the  New-England  emi- 
grants, who  a  year  or  two  ago  were  induced  to  travel  to  the 
weflern  frontier  of  the  Ohio,  in  feareh  of  cheaper  and  better 
land  than:  Could  be  found  in  their  own  country*  Indeed,  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  much  difference  in  the  kind  or  cjuality  of 
the  foil,  between  the  firft  rate  land  of  the  GenefTee  and  the 
Kentucky  territory  :  whatever  difference  there  is>,  may  mofl  pro- 
bably be  attributed  to  the  greater  warmth  of  the  climate  in  the 
laft  mentioned  part  of  America;  If  the  mere  circumflance  of 
richnefs  of  foil  therefore  were  to  determine  emigration,  a  New- 
England  emigrant  might  reafonably  flop  in  the  Geneilee  country, 
without  taking  fo  long  a  journey  as  many  of  his  countrymen 
have   heretofore  done,* 

To  this  part  of  the  State,  however,  rich  and  fertile  as  it  is, 
there  are  ferious  arid  formidable  objections  to  many  European 
fettlersj  The  difficulty  of  procuring  fervants  in  huibandry,  or, 
indeed,  of  any  other  kind,  is  very  great  :  for  as  the  land  is  but 
lately  begun  to  be  fettled,  the  inhabitants,  therefore,  connft 
at  prefent  alrnofl  wholly  of  the  clafs  of  firft  fettlers,  who  depend 
chiefly  on  the  labour  of  thcmfelves  and  their  families  for  fupport  ; 
thcie,  therefore,  will  be  the  only  clafs  of  European  fettlers, 
labourers  excepted,  whom  this  part  of  the  State  would  fuit, 
and  pei  haps  few  parts  are  better  adapted  to  a  man  whole  family 
and  connections  would  manage  from  one  to  five  hundred  acres 
of  land.  The  fuperfluous  produce  of  the  GenefTee  lands  will 
be  fent  either  to  Philadelphia  or  New-York,  by  the  way  of 
Albany.  The  conveyance  will  be  troublefome  and  expenfive  to 
both  places.  That  part  of  the  GenefTee  country,  which  is 
riearefl  to  the  Sufquehannah  and  the  Delaware,  will  find  vent 
for  its  produce  at  Philadelphia.  This  city  will  alfo  attract  the 
produce  of  a  great  part  of  the  GenefTee  which  from  mere 
fituation  would  Teem  more  in  the  vicinity  of  New-York 
market,  in  confequence  of  the  greater  exertions  making  by  the 
State  of  Pennfylvania  to  facilitate  the  carriage  of  commodities 
by  means  of  new  roads  and  canals,  and  the  improvement  of 
river  navigation.  It  is  evident  from  hence,  as  indeed  it  is  from 
a  fimple  inlpeftion  of  the  map,  that  the  interior  parts  of  Penn- 
fylvania,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Sufquehannah,  where  the  land 
for    the    mofl    part    is   extremely    fine,    have  very    considerable 
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advantages  over  the  mofl  advantageous  part  of  the  GenefTee  tra6ls 
in  the  facility  of  tranfporting  produce  to  market  ;  the  produce 
of  the  interior  of  Pennfylvania  will  therefore  in  all  probability 
come  firft  and  cheapeft  to  market.  The  prefent  price  of  lands 
in  the  GenefTee  is  nearly  the  fame  as  in  the  rich  parts  of  Penn- 
fylvania, a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  nearer  to  Philadelphia. 

It  is  another  unpleafant  circumftance  attending  the  GenefTee 
country,  that  it  forms  the  frontier  to  the  Indians,  who  navi- 
gate the  lakes  along  the  whole  tra£f. :  indeed  many  trails  in 
the  Geneffe  territory  itfelf  are  referved  by  the  Indians.  At 
prefent  they  are  friendly,  nor  is  there  much  fear  of  a  change  ; 
and  fhould  they  become  otherwife3  they  will  be  ultimately 
fubdued :  but  the  ftate  of  intermediate  conteft  6n  fuch  an  oc- 
casion would  ill  fuit  the  habits  and  inclinations  of  a  peaceable 
European.  Along  the  Mohawk  river,  the  lands  are  rich  and 
heavily  timbered,  and  fell  at  prelent  at  a  price  not  fuperior  to 
the  comparative  advantages  they  prefent  ;  but  they  are  liable  to 
many  of  the  obje&ions  which  may  be  made  to  the  GenefTee 
country,. 

It  feems  evident  from  thefe  circumftances,  that  this  country, 
which  in  other  refpe&s  is  the  molt  eligible  part  of  New-York 
State  for  many  purpofes  of  a  new  fettler,  has  numerous  clif ad- 
vantages attending  it ;  disadvantages  which  an  American  emigrant, 
from  the  thick  fettled  ftates  of  New-England,  would  regard  as 
triffling,  but  which,  we  conceive,  will  appear  in  a  more  formid- 
able light  to  Europeans,, 

Very  few  objections  can  be  made  to  the  State  of  Pennfyl- 
vania. In  point  of  climate,  the  difference  between  this  part  of 
the  American  continent  and  Great-Britain  is  not  only  very  fup- 
portable,  but  perhaps  in  favour  of  the  former,  even  to  Rritifh 
feelings,  efpecially  in  the  northern  and  north-weftern  part  of  the 
State.  The  fummers  are  fomewhat  warmer  and  the  winters 
colder  than  at  London,  but  the  general  ftate  of  the  air  is  more 
dry,  more  pleafant,  and  perhaps  equally,  if  not  more  healthy, 
The  fentral  fituation  of  this  ftate  with  refpeft  to  the  others,  the 
profperous  ftate  of  its  treafury,  the  numerous  projected  improve- 
ments in  roads  and  canals,  the  pofieflion  of  the  largeft  and  mod 
flourifhing  city  of  America,  and  the  fuperior  proportion  not  on- 
ly of  inports  and  exports,  but  particularly  of  emigrants  of  every 
clafs  that  come  to  the  port  of  Philadelphia,  altogether  make  it 
probable,  that  Pennfylvania  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  the  moil 
flourifhing   State  of  the    Union, 
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In  a  general  view.  Pennfylvania  is  preferable  to  New-York, 
becaufe  the  climate  is  more  dry,*  and  therefore  more  favour- 
able to  health,  fomewhat  warmer,  and  therefore  more  favourable 
to  vegatation  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  State.  In  PennfyL 
vania,  the  government  is  more  intent  upon  thofe  public  im- 
provements that  will  force  population  and  the  fpeedy  rife  of 
lands,  its  revenues  are  more  productive,  and  its  trealury  richer. 
In  all  other  circumilances,  Pennfylvania  is  at  leaft  equal  to 
New-York,  and  in  thofe  enumerated,  it  has  undoubtedly  the 
preference.  But  we  are  not  to  feck  in  the  fouth-eaftern  line 
of  this  State,  either  for  large  traces  of  good  or  cheap  land. 
As  you  approach  the  coatt,  property  is  divided,  the  land  is 
barren,  and  the  prices  high.  Neither  is  the  climate  in  the  fouth- 
eaffern  line  of  Pennfylvania  for  two  hundred  or  two  hundred 
and  fifty  miles,  from  the  lea,  fo  pjeafant  or  fo  favourable  to 
health  or  to  vegetation  as  in  the  more  northern  and  north-wef- 
tern  parts  of  the  State*  %  Thus,  in  Philadelphia  during  the  two 
la  ft  winters,  the  fnows  repeatedly  appeared  and  difappeared  ; 
froits  fucceeded  to  thaws,  and  the  roots  of  the  grain  were  left 
expofed  to  the  feverity  of  the  cold.  This  inconvenience  is 
more  frequently  experienced  by  the  farmer  in  the  part  of  Penn- 
fylvania approaching  to  Maryland,  and  often  proves  a  verv  fe- 
rious  inconvenience,  While  in  the  northern  parts  of  North- 
umberland, Luzerne,  and  Northampton  counties,  the  (now, 
when  it  once  falls  in  a  quantity,  generally  remains  through  the 
winter,  producing  more  fettled  weather,  and  protecting  the 
crops  underneath. 

Moreover,  the  large  ft  unoccupied  traces  of  land,  of  courfe  the 
chcapeif,  and  beyond  comparifon  the  richeft  lands  in  this 
State,  are  to  be  found  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  counties  juft 
mentioned,  and  of  Allegany  county  ;  that  is,  generally  fpeaking, 
north  of  latitude  ^\°. 

With  reipect  to  Maryland  and  Virginia,  objections  ma)'  be 
made  relative  to  flave-labour  in  particular.  Thefe  States  are 
Hkewife  un'pleafantly  warm  in  the  fummer  leafon  to  an  Englifii 
conftitution,  particularly  the  former  ;  the  impombility  of 
procuring  atiy  fervants  but  negroe  flaves,  is  an  objection  almoft 
infuperable  to  a  generous  mind.  Add  to  this,  that  Philadelphia 
is  at  prcient  a  better  market  for  produce  than  Baltimore,  particu- 


*  This  I  ■  :•••  alnaoft  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  two  S'atrs;  from  the 
.01  e   inland  (jtuation  of  Pennfylvania,  both  with  iciprft  to   the  Atlantic  fea. 
•  Mil  the  Lakes. 
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larly  for  wheat,  which  ufually  fells  a  fhilling  higher  at  Philadel- 
pliia  than  at  the  port  juft  mentioned,  which  however  is  in  a  very 
rapid  ftate  of  improvement. 

The  federal  city,  recently  laid  out  between  the  forks  of  the 
Potomack,  will,  however,  give  a  confiderable  increafed  and  in- 
creafing  value  to  the  country  round  it  ;  and  the  future  rehdence 
of  Congrefs  there,  will,  in  time,  make  Wafnington  city  what 
New-York  and  Philadelphia  are  now,  although  the  ports  of  Alex- 
andria, Baltimore  and  Annapolis  will  long  be  competitors  of 
great  importance.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  perfons  may  fine} 
and  fettle  upon  plantations  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wafhington 
city,  fufficiently  extenfive  to  occupy  a  moderate  capital,  and  to 
which  there  will  be  a  yearly  accelfion  of  value,  independent  of 
$neir  own  exertions,  whatever  the  prtfent  price  of  lands  may  be. 
But  (till,  the  evil  confequences  of  flave-labour  at  prefent  remain  ; 
and  whether  it  be  owing  to  one,  or  to  both  of  thefe  caufes  com- 
bined, there  is  certainly  a  want  of  individual  and  national  ener- 
gy, in  feveral  of  the  fouthern  ftates,  which  we  do  not  find  in 
the  others  :  the  Mile  of  farming  is  more  flovenly,  the  individuals 
are  more  idle  and  diffipated,  and  the  progrefs  of  public  improve- 
ments  in  general  more  (low  than  in  the  ftates  on  the  northern 
fide.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  the  climate  contributes  fome- 
thing  to  this  indolence  of  difpofition  ;  but  where  labour  is  con- 
fined to  flaves,  who  do  not  benefit  in  proportion  to  their  in 
duftry,  and  where  the  white  inhabitant  regards  himfelf  as  s 
different  and  fuperior  being,  the  general  ftate  of  improvement 
muft  be  affected  by  fuch  opinions  adopted  in  theory,  and  purfuecf 
in  practice. 

Hence,  whatever  may  be  the  cafe  as  to  particular  fpots,  the 
gradual  acceflion  of  value  to  landed  property,  from  the  operation 
of  conftant  and  regular  caufes,  neither  is,  nor  can  be  fo  great  in 
countries  of  this  defcription,  as  in  others  where  the  climate  ad 
mits  and  requires  exertion3  and  where  it  is  thought  no  difgrace 
for  a  white  man  to  labour. 

It  is  prefumed  that  the  gradual  acceffion  of  value  to  landed 
property,  of  which  we  have  juft  fpoken,  will  accrue  more  cer- 
tainly, more  fpeediiy,  and  to  a  larger  amount  in  the  States  of 
pennfylvania,  New-York,  and  Kentucky,  than  in  either  of  the 
remaining  States,  on  account  of  the  prefent  cheapncfs  of  pood' 
land,  and  on  account  of  the  great  refort  of  European  emi- 
grants. 

Good  lands  can  be  procured  in  New- York  or  Pennfylvania, 
in  favourable  fituations,  at  from  three  half  crowns  to  half  2 
guinea  an   acre,   and  a  capital  employed  in  the  purchafe  of  fucb 
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lands   will  much   former  be  doubled,   than  if   the   original   price 
had  been  two   or  three   pounds  fterling   per  acre.      An    accefnon 
of  three  half  crowns  per  acre,  additional    value  to  the  former  de- 
scription,   will    produce  a  duplication   of   the    capital    employed  ; 
while    an  additonal  value  of  three    half-crowns   per  acre  to  lands 
of  the  latter  diicription,  will  produce  about  fifteen  or  fixteen  per 
cent   only.      Moreover,    five    millings    or  feven  {hillings  and  fix- 
pence  additional    value  is  much  more  eahly  given  to   land  of  the 
firft  kind,   and    when  given   is  more  vilible,  more  evident  at  fir  ft 
fight,  than  in  the  other  cafe  ;  and  farther,  land  of  this  defcription 
mufl   neceffarily   entice   perfons   of  frnall   property,   and   derive 
confequent  value   from  new    fettlers,    even    though  value  fhould 
uot  be   given,   by  the   gradual    population    of  the  country  itfelf 
It  is  clear  alio,    that   other  caufes  muff,  give  a  great   advantage  to 
the  middle  States,  and  render  them   for  fome  years  eligible  Situa- 
tions for  the  employment   of  time  and  trouble,  as  well  as   capital. 
Of  the  two,  perhaps,  the  preference  fhould  be  given  to   Pennfyl- 
vania,  for  the   reafons   already  montioned  ;  and  alfo,    becaufe  the 
current  of  improvement  is  beyond  comparifon    more  rapid  in  this 
than  in    New-York   State ;  but   in   both    thefe    States,    emigrants 
eahly   find  plenty   of  land,  rich,    cheap,  well  watered,  within  the 
reach   of  navigation,  under  a  good   government  and  in   a  favour- 
able climate. 

With  relpecc  to  Kentucky,  in  point  of  foil  and  climate,  it 
certainly  has  the  preference  to  any  State  in  the  Union.  Nature 
lias  given  to  the  regions  of  this  fair  country  a  fertility  fo  aftonifh- 
ing,  that  to  believe  it,  ocular  demonftration  becomes  necefTary. 
To  this  advantage  we  may  add,  that  of  the  number  of  European 
iettlcrs  that  have  emigrated,  and  which  continue  to  emigrate 
thither,  and  the  coniequent  rapid  ftate  of  impovement  that  has 
i  olio  wed.  Lands  in  and  near  the  towns  in  this  ftate  muft  con- 
tinue to  increafe  in  their  value,  and  many  purchafes  may  now  be 
...  ide  in  the  new  townfhips  with  very  great  advantage  to  a  fettler  ; 
lome  difficulties  there  undoubtedly  are,  and  fuch  mud  naturally 
he  expected  in  a  newly-fettled  country. 

Labourers  are  icarce,  few  if  any  can  be  hired  but  flaves,  who 
re  let  out  by  their  owners.  But  a  great  portion  of  the  prefent 
inhabitants,  like  thofe  of  the  Geneffee  country  in  New-York, 
cultivate  th  :  greater  part  of  their  own  lands  and  live  on  the.  pro- 
duce: this  mufl  be  the  cafe  with  thole  that  will  not  have  any 
thing  to  do  with  flaves  ;  but  this  difficulty  is  not  peculiar  to  Kcn- 
tucky,  it  is  common  to  all  newly-fettled  countries.  Another 
difficulty  an  European  has  to  encounter  in  fettling  in  Kentucky) 
i.  the  great   diflance   he  has   to  travel  after   landing  in  America  j 
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hut  this  will  operate  as  a  difficulty  only  to  fome  individuals^ 
The  man  whofe  mind  has  gained  ftrength  fufficient  to  bid  fare- 
wel  to  European  luxuries,  or  who  has  been  habituated  to  a 
life  fecluded  from  capital  towns,  will  find  little  difficulty  in  this 
journey. 

The  routes  from  the  different  Atlantic  States  to  this  country 
are  various,  as  may  be  fuppoled.  From  the  northern  States  it 
is  through  the  upper  parts  of  Pennfylvania  to  Pittfburgh,  and 
then  down  the  river  Ohio.  The  diftance  from  Philadelphia  to 
Pittfburgh  h  nearly  three  hundred  miles  ;  from  Lancafter  about 
two  hundred  and  thirty.  The  rout  through  Redftone  and  by 
Pittfburgh,  both  from  Maryland  and  Virginia,  is  the  moll  eligi- 
ble, provided  much  baggage  is  carried,  except  going  from  the 
fouthern  and  back  counties  of  Virginia  ;  then  the  beft  and  mofc 
expeditious  Way  is  through  the  wilderncfs.  From  Baltimore, 
palling  Old  Town  upon  the  Potomack,  and  by  Cumberland 
fort;  Braddock's  road,  to  Redftone  Old  Fort  on  the  Monon- 
gehala,  is  about  two  hundred  and  forty  miles  ;  and  from  Alex- 
andria to  the  lame  place,  by  Winchefter  Old  Town,  and  then 
the  fame  route  acrofs  the  mountain,  is  about  two  hundred  and 
twenty  miles.  This  laft  muft  be  the  moll  eligible  for  all  Europe- 
ans who  may  wifh  to  travel  to  this  country,  as  the  diflance  by 
land  is  fhorter,  the  roads  better,  and  the  accommodations  good  ; 
i.  e.  they  are  very  good  to  Old  Town,  which  is  one  hundred 
md  forty  miles  from  Alexandria,  and  from  thence  to  Redftone 
comfortable,  and  plentifully  fupplied  with  proviftons  of  all  forts'; 
the  road  over  the  mountain  is  rather  rough,  but  no  where,  in 
the  leaft  difficult   to  pais. 

Travellers  or  emigrants  take  different  methods  of  tranfporting 
iheir  baggage,  goods  or  furniture,  from  the  places  they  may  be  at 
;o  the  Ohio,  according  to  circumftances,  or  their  objecl  in  com- 
ng  to  the  country.  If  a  man  is  travelling  only  for  curofity,  or 
las  no  family  or  goods  to  remove,  his  beft  way  will  be  to  purcrmfe 
lories,  and  take  his  route  through  the  wildemefs;  but  provided 
le  has  a  family,  or  goods  of  any  fort  to  rejnove,  his  beft  way,  then, 
will  be  to  purchafe  a  waggon  and  team  of  horfes  to  carry  his 
property  to  Redftone  Old  Fort,  or  to  Pittfburgh,  according  as  he 
nay  come  from  the  northern  or  foutherh  ftates.  A  good  wag- 
;on  will  coft,  at  Philadelphia,  about  ten  pounds,  reckoning  every 
hing  in  fterling  money,  for  greater  convenience,  and  the  horfes 
ibout  twelve  pounds  each  ;  they  will  coft  fomething  more  both 
X  Baltimore  and  at  Alexandria.  The  waggon  may  be  covered 
vith   canvas,  and,    if  the  choice   of  the   people,   thev  may  Jleep 
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in  it  at  nights  with  the  greateft  fafety.  But  if  this  mode  mould 
be  difliked,  there  are  inns  of  accommodation  the  whole  diftance 
on  the  different  roads;  To  allow  the  horfes  a  plenty  of  hay 
and  corn  will  coft  about  one  (hilling  per  diem  each  horfe,  fup- 
pofing  forrage  to  be  purchafed  in  the  moil  economical  manner,, 
i.  e.  of  the  farmers,  from  time  to  time  as  wanted,  and  not  of  inn- 
keepers, who  muft  have  their  profits.  The  provifiOns  for  the 
family  may  be  purchafed  in  the  fame  manner;  and  by  having 
two  or  three  camp  kittles,  and  flopping  every  evening  when  the 
weather  is  fine  upon  the  brink  of  forne  rivulet,  and  kindling  a 
fire,  food  may  be  foon  dreffed.  There  is  no  impediment  to 
thefe  kind  of  things,  it  is  common,  and  may  be  done  with  the 
greateft  fecufity  ;  and  perfons  who  wifh  to  avoid  expenfe,  as 
much  as  poilible,  will  adopt  this  plan.  True,  the  charges  at  inns 
on  thofe  roads  are  remarkably  reasonable,  and  the  accommodations 
very  good  ;  but  we  have  mentioned  thofe  particulars,  as  there 
are  many  unfortunate  people  who  emigrate  from  Europe,  to 
whom  the  faving  of  every  Ihilling  is  an  object  ;  and  this  man- 
ner of  journeying  is  fo  far  from  being  diiagreeable,  that  in  a 
fine  feafon  it  is  extremely  pleafant.  To  perfons  who  have  aL 
ways  been  reftdent  in  a  town,  and  enjoyed  uninterruptedly  the 
luxuries  of  life,  it  may  appear  flrange  and  novel,  but  to  perfons 
habituated  to  a  country  life,  even  in  England,  there  will  not 
appear  any  thing  hard  or  degrading. 

Provifions  in  thofe  countries  through  which  you  travel  are 
very  cheap;  beef,  mutton  and  pork,  are  fomething  leis  than 
two  pence  per  pound  ;  dunghill  fowls  are  from  four  pence" 
to  fix  pence  each  ;  ducks  eight  pence  ;  geefe  and  turkies 
one  {billing  and  three  pence  ;  butter  three  pence  per  pound  * 
cheefe  there  is  very  little  good  until  you  arrive  in  Kentucky  ; 
flour  is  about  twelve  (hillings  and  fix  pence  per  hundred 
weight. 

The  heft  way  is  to  carry  tea  and  coffee  from  the  place 
they  may  fet  out  at,  if  it  is  wifhed  for  ;  good  green  tea  there 
will  be  from  four  millings  and  fix-pence  to  fix  (hillings  per 
pound  ;  fouchong  from  three  (hillings  to  five  (hillings  ;  coffee 
will  coft  from  one  (hilling  and  three-pence  to  one  (hilling  and 
fix-pence  per  lb.  loaf  fugar  from  feven-pence  halfpanny  to  ten- 
pence  halfpenny.  But  it  is  needlefs  carrying  much  iugar,  for 
as  the  back  country  is  approached,  the  maple  lugar  is  in  abun- 
dance, and  may  be  bought  from  three-pence  to  fix-pence  pcr 
pound.  Such  are  the  expenfes  to  be  incurred  in  travelling  to 
this  country   by  Redflone  and  Pittfburgh. 
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The  diftance1  which  one  of  thofe  waggons  may  travel  one 
day  with  another  is  little  ftiort  of  twenty  miles  ;  fo  that  it  will 
be  a  journey  from  Alexandria  to  Redftone  Old  Fort  of  eleven 
or  twelve  days,  from  Baltimore  a  day  or  two  longer,  and  from 
Philadelphia  to  Pittllburgh,  we  mould  fuppofe  it  would  require 
nearly  twenty  days,  as  the  roads  are  not  fo  good  as  from  the 
two   former  places. 

From  thefe  prices,  the  expenfe  of  removing  a  family  from 
either  of  the  fea  ports  to  the  Ohio  may  be  computed  with 
tolerable   exa&nefs. 

The  beft  time  for  fetting  out  for  this  country' from' any  of 
the  Atlantic  ports,  is  the  latter  end  cf  either  September  or 
April.  The  autumn  is  perhaps  the  moil  eligible  of  the  two  ; 
as  it  is  probable,  that  the  roads  acrofs  the  mountain  will  be 
drier,  and  provifions  and  forage  more  plentiful  and  cheap  than 
m   the   fpring. 

If  this  mode  fhould  not  fuit  the  convenience  of  the  party, 
by  realon  of  their  not  wanting  a  waggon  or  hories  when  they 
arrive  in  this  country,  they  may  have  their  goods  carried  out 
to  Redftone  Old  Fort  from  Alexandria  for  twelve  millings 
per  hundred  weight,  and  in  like  proportion  from  Baltimore 
and   Philadelphia. 

At  Redftone  Old  Fort,  or  Pittfburgh,  they  can  either  buy 
a  boat,  which  will  coft  them  about  five  (hillings  per  ton5 
or  freight  their  goods  to  Kentucky  for  about  one  milling  per 
hundred  weight.  There  is  no  regular  bufmefs  of  this  fort  ; 
but  as  there  are  always  boats  corning  down  the  river,  one 
milling  per  hundred  weight  is  the  common  charge  for  freight. 
But  more  frequently,  when  there  is  boat  room  to  fpare,  it  is 
given  to  fuch  as  are  not  able  to  purchafe  a  boat,  or  have  not  a 
knowledge  of  the  navigation.  However,  that  is  a  buiinefs 
which  requires  no  fkill,  and  there  are  always  numbers  of  people 
coming  down,  who  will  readily  conduct  a  boat  for  the  lake  of 
a   paffage. 

The  diftance  from  Philadelphia*  by  land  to  Kentucky  is 
between  feven  and  eight  hundred   miles  ;   from  Baltimore  nearly 

*  The  diftance  in  the  fettled  parts  only  can  be  computed  with  any  degree  of 
exa&itude  ;  but  from  the  beft  information  that  can  be  collected,  from  the  rapids 
of  the  Ohio  to  Santa  Fe  is  about  one  thoufand  miles,  and  from  thence  to  the  city 
of  Mexico  about  one  thoufand  five  hundred. 

The  computed  diftance  between  New-Orleans  and  Mexico  is  fomething  fhort 
of  two  thoufand  miles,  and  about  the  fame  to  Santa  Ye* 
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feven  hundred  ;  nearly  fix  hundred  from  Alexandria  ;  and  up- 
wards of  five  hundred  from  Richmond.  The  roads  and  accom- 
modations arc  tolerably  good  to  the  borders  of  the  wilderncfs  \ 
through  which  it  is  hardly  poffible  for  a  carriage  to  pafs,- 
great'  pare  of  the  way  being  over  high  and  deep  hills,  upon 
the  hanks  of  the  rivers  and  along  defiles,  which  in  fome  places 
feerri  to  threaten  you  at  every  ftep  with  danger.*  This  is  the 
only  route  the  people  coming  from  the  upper  parts  of  Virginia; 
and  North- Carolina  can  take  at  preicnt  to  get  rnto  the  country, 
the  gap  of  Cumberland  mountain  being  the  only  place  it  can  be 
palled  without  the  greateil  difficulty.  The  opening  of  the 
Tenneilce  will  afrord  a  convenient  communication  with  the 
Mifiiflipph  The  wilderneis,  which  was  formerly  two  hundred 
miles  throuah  without  a  fingle  habitation,  is  reduced  from  the 
icttlement  of  Povvel's  valley  to  nearly  one-half  of  that  d i (lance  ^ 
and  it  is  to  be  expecled,  that  in  a  few  years  more,  the  remain- 
der of  che  diilince  will  afford  fettlements  for  the  accommodation 
of  people  travelling  that  route,  when  a  good  road  may  be 
made  quite  to  Kentucky.  The  canals  which  are  cutting  on 
the  Potomack,  and  the  removal  of  the  obflrucl ions  in  Cheat 
river,  will  render  the  paffage  fiom  Alenandria,  or  the  federal 
city,   to  the  Ohio,   both  cheap  and  cafy. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  emigrants  in  the  country,  they  generally 
take  a  view  of  that  part  in  which  it  is  their  object  to  iettie, 
and  according  to  their  circumftances  or  calling,  fix  upon  Inch 
a  fituation  as  many  appear  '  eligible  for  their  bufinefs.  Bui 
as  the  greater  propoition  of  the  emigrants  who  leltle  in  Ken- 
tucky are  huibandmen,  we  fhall  only  taJce  notice  of  their  man- 
ner of  proceeding  and  fettling  a  farm.  Land  is  to  be  purchai- 
cd  in  every  part  of  the  country  :  the  prices  are  various  accord- 
ing to  the  improvements  there  may  be  upon  it.  its  quality,  and. 
local  fituation  ,  the  general  price  of  land,  with  Ionic  improve- 
ments,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  villages,    Irom  twelve   to  hlteeil 
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fliillin<?s  per  acre.  Plantations,  with  orchards  and  other  irri- 
provements,  may  be  purchased  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
fhilhngs  per  acre  ;  good  hn.d  without  improvements,  may  be 
pin  dialed  Irom  one  {hilling  and  f.x  pence  to  eight  {"hillings' 
per  ditto,  which  Oiice  will  be  according  to  its  rale  or  quality 
and    fituation. 

Wc  have  noticed  only  what  may  be  termed  fettled  country  ; 
we  apprehend  no    European    will    be   hardy    enough    to    form    a 

*  This  road  lias  been  confidei  ably  improved,  and  a  poft  now  naiTes  weokK 
tluouijb  it  from  Philadelphia  to  Jv-mucky. 
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fettlement  in  a  wildernefs  ;  this  will  be  left  for  the  American^ 
who*  no  doubt,  from  habit,  are  beft  qualified  for  that  fort  of 
hufinefs.  Indeed,  there  are  a  number  of  people  who  have  fo 
,Jcng  been  in  the  cuftorn  of  removing  farther  and  farther  back 
as  the  country  becomes  fettled,  for  the  fake  of  hunting,  and 
what  they  call  range  for  their  cattle,  which  is  that  of  feeding 
upon  the  natural  grafs,  that  they  feem  unoualiSed  for  any  other 
kind  of  life.  This  is  favourable  to  the  fettlingr  a  wild  and 
infant  .country  ;  and  no  doubt  this  difpofition  will  la  ft,  with 
fome,  as  long  as  there  is  left  a  wildernefs  in  America.  It  is 
however  certain,  that  this  is  advantageous  to  fociety,  which  will  be 
bettered  and  not  hindered  by  fuch  peculiar  habits,  fo  long  as 
they  have  new  countries  to  people  ;  for  this  adventurous  fpirit 
tends  to  accelerate  thev  propagation  of  domeftie  animals  of  every 
fort. 

Perfons  of  moderate  fortune,  upon  taking  po.SeiTion  of  the 
land  they  intend  to  form  into  a  plantation,  will,  doubtlefs,  pro- 
cure fuch  a  flock  as  their  circumftances  wil]  admit,  and  the 
extent  of  their  object  requires  ;  but  let  us  fuppofe  an  induftrious 
man  already  provided  with  the  necefTary  tools  for  his  agricul- 
tural employment,,  and  a  little  money  to  buy  flock.  In  fuch  a 
fituation,  after  building  a  log-houfe,  which  will  coft  him  little 
more  than  his  labour,^  he  wiii  procure  fome  dunghill  fowls,  a 
cow,   and  a  breeding  fow. 

Thefc  animals  are  very  prolific  in  this  climate  and  foil  ;  and 
it  is  not  a  fanguine  calculation  to  fuppofe  the  fow  will  have 
eight  or  ten  pigs  at  each  litter:  by  which  means  the  family 
will  have  pork  fufficient  for  the  next  year,  and  the  year  after 
they  may  barter  bacon  for  beef  and  mutton,,  which  we  will 
conclude  their  circumftances  have  not  permitted  them  as  ye.t 
to  purchafe,  though  both  may  be  eafily  procured  at  a  moderate 
price.  His  labour  will  have  provided  him  with  corn  before  this 
time,  and  in  the  extention  of  his  plantation,  and  the  increafe  of 
his  cow  and  hogs,  his  difficulties  will  be  over,  The  increasing 
ratio  of  flock  is  prodigious,  where  provifion  for  them  cofts  to 
litilz  as  it  does  here,   and  where  the  fertility  of  the  foil  is  fo  won- 

*  A  log-houfe  is  very  foon  erecTed,  and  in  confequence  of  the  friendly  difpofi- 
tion which  exifts  among  thefe  hofpitable  people,  every  neighbour  will  come  to 
the  afiiftance  of  each  other  upon  occafions  of.  emergency.  Sometimes  they  sre 
built  of  round  logs  entirely,  covered  with  rived  afh  fhing'es,  and  the  interflices 
flopped  with  clay,  or  lime  and  fand,  to  keep  out  the  weather.  A  houfe  of  this 
fort  may  be  made  as  comfortable  and  elegant  as  any  other  kind  of  building,  and. 
is  therefore  the  mofl  convenient,  as  it  may  be  erecled  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  an?- 
.iv/er  the  circumftances  of  all  defcriptions  of  perfons. 
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derful,  that  it  amply  repays  the  labourer  for  his  toil  ;  if  the 
large  trees  arc  not  very  numerous,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the,m 
the  fug.ir  maple,  which  is  very  common,  they  are  an  advantage 
to  the  fettler  ;  it  is  very  likely  from  imperfect,  cultivation,  that 
the  ground  will  yield  from  fifty  to  fixty  bufhels  of  corn  to  the 
acre.  The  fecond  crop  will  be  more  ample  ;  and  as  the  (hade 
is  removed  by  cutting  the  timber  away,  great  part  of  the  land 
will  produce  from  feventy  to  one  hundred  bufhels  of  corn  from 
an  acre.  This  will  enable  the  farmer  who  has  but  a  fmall  capital 
to  increafe  his  wealth  in  a  moil  rapid  manner.*  His  cattle  and 
hogs  will  find  fufficient  food  in  the  woods,  not  only  for  them 
to  fubfifl  upon,  but  to  fatten  them,  His  cows  want  no  proven- 
der the  greatefl  part  of  the  year,  except  cane  and  wild  clover  ; 
but  he  may  afford  to  feed  them  with  corn  the  2d  year,  if  he  finds 
it  neceffary.  Plis  garden,  with  little  attendance,  will  produce  him 
all  the  culinary  roots  and  vegetables  neceffary  for  his  table  ;  and 
the  prolific  increafe  of  his  hogs  and  poultry  will  furnifh  him 
without  fear  of  injuring  his  flock,  with  a  plenty  of  animal  food  • 
and  in  three  or  four  years  his  flock  of  cattle  and  fheep  will  prove 
fufHcent  to  fupply  him  with  both  beef  and  mutton,  and  he  may 
continue  his  plan  at  the  fame  time  of  increafing  his  flock  of  thole 
ufcful  animals.  By  the  fourth  year,  provided  he  is  induftrious, 
he  may  have  his  plantation  in  fufficient  good  order  to  build  a 
better  houfe.  which  he  can  do  either  of  flonc,  brick,  or  a  framed 
wooden  building,  the  principal  articles  of  which  will  cofl  him 
little  more  than  the  labour  of  himfelf  and  domeflics;  and  he 
may  readily  barter  or  fell  fome  part  of  the  fuperfluous  produc- 
tions of  his  farm,  which  it  will  by  this  time  afford,  and  procure 
fuch  things  as  he  may  fland  in  need  of  for  the  completion  of  his 
building.  Apples,  peaches,  pairs,  &c.  &c.  he  ought  to  plant 
when  he  finds  a  foil  or  eligible  fituation  to  place  them  in,  as  that 
will  not  hinder,  or  in  any  degree  divert  him  from  the  object  of 
his  aggrandizement.  A  few  years  of  induflry  will  new  make 
him  a  man  of  property,  and  inlure  his  comfort  and  independence 
for  the  l-mnant  of  his  life,  and  lay  a  firm  foundation  for  the 
future  opulence  of  his  family.  We  have  taken  no  notice  of 
the  game  he  might  kill,  as  it  is  more  a  lacrifice  of  time  to  an  in- 
duftrious man  than  any  real  advantage. 

The  beft  proof  of  the  truth  of  thel'e  remarks  is  the  paft  pro- 
grcls  of  the  fettlement  of  this  country,  from  dirty  flations  or 
j'orts,  and  fmoaky  huts,  into  fcitilc  fields,  bluihing  orchards,  plea- 

■    Uy  wealth  ;s   meant  the  comforts  of  life. 
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pleafant  gardens,  luxuriant  fugar  groves,  neat  and  commodious 
houfes,  rifing  villages,  and  trading  towns.  Ten  years  have  pro- 
duced a  difference  in  the  population  and  comforts  of  this  coun- 
try, which  to  be  pourtrayed  in  juft  colours  would  appear  mar- 
vellous. To  have  implicit  faith  or  belief  that  fuch  things  have 
happened,  it  is  firft  neceffary  to  be  a  fpeftator  of  fuch  events. 

We  have  entered  into  thefe  feveral  minutiae  in  order  to  afford 
as  clear  a  view  as  poffible  to  the  individual  who  wifhes  to  de- 
pend on  the  farm  for  his  fupport,  of  wiiat  part  of  the  continent 
he  is  moff  likely  to  fucceed,  agreeable  to  the  plan  he  may 
choofe  to  mark  put  for  himfelf ;  in  doing  this,  we  have  aimed 
at  but  one  object,  viz.  to  convey  information. 

In  thofe  fituations  far  from  towns  and  feaports,  and  which 
may  be  confidered  as  but  one  remove  from  the  favage  wildernefs, 
the  difficulties  to  an  European  fettler,  no  doubt,  appear  greater 
than  they  really  are,  and  the  contraff  of  the  inhabitants 
with  thofe  of  European  ffates  is  greater  ftill ;  the  Ame- 
rican farmer  has  more  fimplicity  and  honefty— -we  more  art  and 
chicanery-— they  have  more  of  nature,  and  we  more  of  the  world. 
Nature,  indeed,  formed  our  features  and  intellects  very  much 
alike,  but  while  we  have  metamorphofed  the  one,  and  contami- 
nated the  other,  they  have  retained  and  preserved  the  natural 
fymbols  of  both. 

While  motives  fuitable  to  the  fituation  of  life  direct  the  man 
who  depends  on  the  earth  for  fupport,  what  part  of  the  State* 
to  fix  his  refidence  in  ;  men  who  have  to  depend  on  their  efforts 
in  trade,  or  their  exertions,  in  mechanics  and  manufactures,  the 
line  arts,  or  what  are  termed  in  Europe  the  learned  profeffions, 
muff  be  directed  by  different  circumftances  The  mechanic  and 
manufacturer,  whether  he  is  by  the  advantage  of  property  en- 
abled to  begin  bufinefs  as  a  mailer,  or  being  diftitute  of  it,  is  ne- 
cefliated  to  labour  as  a  journeyman,  muff  take  up  his  refidence 
in  large  cities  or  towns.  With  him  the  progrefs  of  arts  and 
manufactures,  the  flate  of  fociety,  the  price  of  provifions,  &c. 
are  the  principal  obje&s  of  inquiry.  Lawyers  and  phyficians, 
muff  likewife  make  thefe  the  places  of  their  refidence  ;  for  with 
refpett  to  the  former,  whether  his  line  of  bulinefs  is  that  of  a 
conveyancer,  a  notary,  or  folicitor,  no  place  of  any  other  def- 
cription  can  find  him  employ,  as  his  whole  fupport  muff  be 
drawn  from  the  commerce,  or  the  vices  and  follies  of  mankind. 
^yith   refpeflt  to  the  latter,  diflipation  alone,  in  a  great  meafure. 
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renders  them  neceffary.  Philadelphia,  New-York,  Bofton,  Bal- 
timore, Charlefton,  Georgia  and  fome  other  towns  of  note,  will 
of  courfe  be  the  only  places  to  which  emigrants  of  either  of  the 
above  defcriptions  will  proceed.  In  theie  towns  the  ftate  of 
fociety  is  much  the  fame  as  in  the  large  towns  of  Great-Britain, 
fuch  as  Birmingham,  Briftol,  Liverpool,  Manchefter,  &c. 

New-York,  for  inftance,  is  the  perfect  counterpart  of  Liver- 
pool ;  the  fituation  of  the  docks,  the  form  of  ftreets,  the  ftate  of 
the  public  buildings,  the  ihfide  as  well  as  the  outhde  of  the 
Jioufes,  the  manners,  the  amuiements,  the  mode  of  living  among 
the  expenfive  part  of  the  inhabitants,  all  thefe  circumftances 
are  as  nearly  alike  in  the  towns  la  ft  mentioned  as  poffible.  In 
all  the  American  towns  above  noticed,  there  are  theatres  and 
affemblies  ;  there  are,  in  fhort,  precifely  what  the  larger  and  more 
opulent  provincial  towns  of  Great-Britain  are.  Hence  alfo  we 
may  eafily  conceive,  that  European  comforts  and  conveniencies  are 
not  fcarce.  In  fa  ft,  we  may  find  in  Philadelphia  or  New-York, 
every  article  of  that  description  ufually  kept  in  the  fhops  in  the 
Englifh  towns  referred  to,  in  equal  plenty,  but  not,  indeed, 
equally  cheap.  To  the  price  of  all  articles  of  luxurious  fur- 
niture, pictures,  pier  glafles,  carpets,  &c„  add  one-third  to  the 
Englifn  price,  and  you  have  the  full  Americam  price.  Houfe 
rent  is  alfo  much  the  fame  as  in  the  places  hitherto  compared  ; 
if  any  thing,  fomewhat  dearer  in  America  for  houfes  of  the  fame 
fize  and  convenience.  The  houles  in  the  one  fet  of  towns  as  in 
the  other,  are  built  of  brick  and  ftone.  In  the  country,  houfes 
of  equal  convenience  are  as  cheap  as  in  the  country  of  Great- 
Britain. 

Provifions,  milk  and  butter  excepted,  at  Philadelphia  and 
fouthward,  are  a  full  third  cheaper  than  in  fimilar  places  of 
Great-Britain.  Butter,  in  Bofton  and  New-York,  is  cheaper 
than  in  Philadelphia,  where  it  is  from  eleven-pence?  to  one  {bil- 
ling and  three-pence  per  pound.  Cheefe  about  the  fame  price 
as  in  England,  but  perhaps  not  fo  good.  Fireing  in  the  great 
towns  very  dear,  a  chord  of  hiccory  wood,  eight  feet  by  four 
feet,  and  four  feet  felling  in  Philadelphia  and  New-York,  in 
the  winter,  at  (even  dollars.  In  the  country  it  would  be  about 
one  dollar  and  a  half. 

In  the  fettled  country,  however,  from  fifteen  to  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  from  the  large  towns,  the  ftate  of  fociety? 
and  the  ftyle  of  living,  is  preferable  to  the  country  life  of  Great- 
Britain, 
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With  refpecc  to  the  federal  city,  or5  as  it  is  called,  the  city  of 
Washington,  though  it  may  in  time  become  the  rival  even  of 
Philadelphia,  we  cannot  but  doubt  the  fuccefs  of  manufacturers 
a:nd  artifls  of  any  kind  who  ihauld  take  up  their  refidencc  there 
lor  forhe  years  to  come,  thofe  in  the  building  line  and  the  manu- 
facture of  houfehold  furniture  excepted. 

Having  thus  briefly  attempted  to  point  out  the  mod  eligible 
fkuation  for  European  fettlers,;  it  is  neceifary  to  attend  to  an- 
other que  (lion  which  may  naturally  be  allied  ;  and  to  which  we 
fhall  airh  to  give  as  fatisfactory  a  reply  as  poliible, 

WHAT     CLASS      OF    EUROPEAN    CITIZENS    WILL    FIND    it 

THEIR.       INTEREST    TO    FIX    THEIR    RESIDENCE 

IN   THE    UNITED    STATES? 

One  remark,  by  way  of  anfwer,  may  be  confidered  as  general, 
y\merica  is  not  a  place  fuited  for  the  idle,  the  profligate,  the  de- 
bauchee, nor  the  diflipated  of  any  clafs  ;  it  is  far  from  a  conge- 
nial foil  for  what  i:»  termed  in  Europe  a  man  of  pleafure.  Thefe 
poifonous  and  obnoxious  animals  in  the  form  of  man,  will  find 
but  little  encouragement  in  the  United  States  ;  the  minds  of  the 
federal  Americans  are  not  corrupted  by  European  fyftcms  fuf- 
ficiently  to  give  a  welcome  to  characters  of  this  (lamp,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  they  are  held  in  the  deteflation  they  msrit.  In 
America,  the  terms  honour  and  pleafure  have  different  meanings 
affixed  to  them  than  in  England  ;  a  man  can  claim  no  honour 
from  his  birth  or  his  riches  in  that  country  ;  integrity  and  abi- 
lity are  the  only  paths  that  can  lead  him  to  that  goal.  And  with 
refpeel  to  pleafures,  the  great  body  of  the  Americans  know  of 
none,  but  what  ariie  from  the  practice  of  virtue.  Thus  their 
pleafures  ftrengthen  the  ties  of  fociety,  and  contrary  to  what  are 
called  by  that  name  in  England,  add  to  the  flock  of  human  hap- 
pinefs,  in  Mead  of  increafing  its  mifery  and  wretchednefs. 

While  characters  of  the  above  defcriptioh  will  not  find  any 
advantage  in  migrating  to  America,  few  virtuous  and  induflrious 
perfons  will  find  themlelves  dilappointed  in  their  expectations 
of  at  leaf!  a  comfortable  provifion  in  their  own  line  of  bufinefs,, 
though  in  this  refpeel  fome  will  have  advantage  over  others. 

Merchants,  tradefmen,  and  fhopkeepers  will  find  mofl  of  the 
large  towns  in  the  different  Rates  eligible  fituations  3  in  general, 
they  afford  good  water  carriage  for  goods  of  all  kinds,  and  are 
well  fituated  for  an  extenuve  connection  with  the  back  countries. 
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Men  of  this  description,  though  it  is  not  abfolutely  neceffary, 
will  yet  find  it  their  advantage  to  ferve  a  kind  of  local  appren- 
ticefhip,  for  whatever  be  the  previous  connections  or  circum- 
fiances  which  induce  them  to  go  thither,  time  is  neceflary  to  ac- 
quire a  fufficient  knowledge  of  the  habits  and  manners  of  the 
people,  of  the  characters  and  fituation  of  thofe  with  whom  they 
are  to  deal,  of  the  channels  of  commerce,  the  articles  of  barter, 
and  the*other  details  of  bufmefs,  which  nothing  but  actual  refi- 
dence  and  local  invefligation  can  fupply.  With  this,  no  perfon 
of  good  character  and  recommendation,  with  credit  on  the  old 
country,  can  fail  to  fucceed  in  the  new.  Succefs,  however,  will 
be  much  accelerated  by  a  knowledge  of  the  German  and  French 
languages,  in  Penniylvania  and  New-York  States  in  particular. 
In  Philadelphia  every  (lore-keeper  has  the  name  of  his  firm  and 
trade  written  in  German  as  well  as  Englifh. 

Mailer  workmen  in  every  manufacturing  and  mechanical  art. 
€xcept  thofe  of  fuperfluous  or  luxurious  kinds,  with  their  jour- 
neymen and  labourers,  mud  fucceed  here.   The  freight,  infurance, 

and  other  charges  of  a  voyage  of  three  thoufand  miles,  and 
the  duties  laid  there,  operate  greatly  in  favour  of  American  fa- 
brics. Manufactures  by  fire,  water,  and  emigrating  workmen, 
mufl  fucceed  even  in  the  mod  agricultural  of  their  flates,  and 
will  meet  mith  every  encouragement  in  the  New-England  and 
other  flates,  whofe  lands  are  nearly  full.  A  regard  for  the  re- 
publican manners  of  the  country,  and  juflice  to  Europeans,  ren- 
der it  a  duty  to  warn  the  manufacturers  of  fuperfluous  and  lux- 
urious articles,  not  to  emigrate  to  the  United  States.  Gold, 
filver,    and  other   laces,   embroidery,   jewellery,    rich    f i  1  k s  and 

(ilk  velvets,  fine  cambrics,  fine  lawns,  fine  muflins,  and  articles 
of  that  expenfive  nature,  have  few  wearers  there,  and  thole 
who  do  wear  them,    have  a   predilection  in  favour    of  European 

and  other  fereign  articles. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fuccefs  of  a  glafs  manufactory,  a 
gunpowder  manufactory,  a  manufactory  of  all  the  heavy  kinds  of 
iron  work,  fuch  as  callings  from  the  ore,  bar  iron,  pig  iron,  rol- 
ling mills,  flitting  mills,  and  the  making  of  nails,  and  of  every  article 
in  the  Chipping  line  :  woollen,  linen,  except  in  the  heavy  and  courfe 
articles, and  cotton  manufactures,  arc  perhaps  dubious,  owing  to  the 
want  of  hands,  though  the  latter  has  been  attended  to  with  fuc- 
cefs. We  believe  that  no  foap  boiler,  hatter,  gunfmith,  tallow 
chandler,  white-l'mith  and  blackfmith,  brafs  founder,  whcelright, 
cabinet  maker,  carpenter,  malbn,  bricklayer,  taylor,  fhoemaker, 
cooper,  tanner,  currier,  maltftcr,  brewer,  diililler,  failmaker, 
ropcrnakcr,  printer  and  bookbinder,   whether  maflcr  91- journey- 
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man,  can  rnifs*  of  employment  there,  Even  fiiverfmiths  and 
watchmakers  will  find  the  ftate  of  fociety  not  unfavourable 
to  their  trade.  Of  fiiverfmiths,  matters  and  journeymen,  there 
are  reckoned  about  four  hundred  in  Philadelphia  alone.  It  is 
impracticable  to  enumerate  every  trade  3  but  in  general,  with- 
out fear  of  erring,  we  may  conclude,  that  all  thofe  of  common 
ufe  are  now,  and  will  long  continue  to  be  in  demand  there. 
The  wages  of  journeymen  are  conhderably  higher  than  in  Eu- 
rope, and  the  money  of  a  working  man  will  certainly  go  far- 
ther. 

The  profeffion  of  the  law  is  not  fo  different  in  any  of  the 
States  in  America,  from  what  it  is  in  England,  as  not  to  afford 
a  fair  chance  of  fuccefs  to  any  lawyer  from  the  old  country* 
who  will  fpend  a  couple  of  years  in  attaining  the  practice 
and  the  knowledge  peculiar  to,  and  neceffary  for  the  parti- 
cular ffcate  in  which  he  wifhes  to  aft.  The  fees  are  much  the 
fame  as  in  England.  The  reports  of  cafes  determined  in  Eng- 
land are  authority,  but  not  precedent.  They  have  great  weight, 
and  are  generally  decifive,  but  they  are  open  to  obfervation, 
to  animadverfion,  and  contradiction.  The  law,  however,  is 
a  fafhionable,  and  therefore  a  full  profeffion  in  America,  and 
we  doubt  whether  an  Englifh  lawyer  will,  in  general  mend 
his  pecuniary  fituation  by  removing  there ;  the  lawyers  of 
great  praft«ce,  who  all  aft  as  attornies,  get  from  five  hun- 
dred to  two  thoufand  pounds  currency  a  year.  We  believe 
the  profits  of  none  exceed  three  thoufand  pounds.  German 
and  French,  if  not  abfolutely  neceffary,  are  very  convenient 
to  an  American  lawyer. 

The  profeffion  of  phyfic  is  well  filled  in  America,  but  there 
are  many  foreigners  who  praftife  :  the  profeffion  we  believe 
is  open,  but,  unlefs  in  the  cafe  of  a  German  or  French 
practitioner  among  the  inhabitants  who  fpeak  Englifh  imper- 
feftly,  the  American  phyficians  have,  and  perhaps  juflly,  the 
preference.  Surgeons  ate  not  fo  experienced  as  jn  Europe, 
nor,  indeed,  do  furgical  cafes  fo  frequently  occur.  The  poor 
are  lefs  expofed  to  accident  and  diieafe,  and  therefore  hofpi- 
tal  praftice   is  not  inflruftive  there. 

With  refpeft  to  divinity,  the  States  certainly  are  already  in 
the  pofifeffion  of  teachers,  who,  for  ability,  faithfulnefs,  pie. 
ty,  and  virtue,  are  inferior  to  none.  Of  this  clafs  of  men 
in  the  United  States,  we  find  none  of  thofe  idle,  diffipated, 
debauched  characters  which  European  eftablifhments  fofter  and 
cherifh.      There    are    no    lordly     priefls    rolling   in    affluence? 

Vol.  III.  U  u 
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preying  on  the  vitals  of  the  poor,  and  opprefiing  thofe  they 
were  appointed  to  inftru£L  There  are  none  that  can  tyfannife 
over  the  confcience  of  man,  and  hurl  the  thunders  of  * 
fpiritual  inquifition  round  his  head,  for  not  believing  non- 
ienhcal  dogmas,  or  fubmitting  to  their  tyrannic  fway. — No, 
the  minifters  of  the  goipel  in  America  claim  no  lordfhip 
over  the  church,  but  are  what  they  ought  to  be,  instructors 
and  examples  of  the  people  ;  and  as  there  are  no  tithes  nor 
livings,  independent  of  the  people,  throughout  the  States, 
but  on  the  contrary,  the  falaries  of  the  minifters  are  en- 
tirely dependent  on  them,  and  in  general  not  very  large, 
there  can  be  few  temptations  to  men  to  embrace  the  mini- 
ftry  from  improper  motives.  Many  divines  of  different  de- 
nominations have,  however,  quitted  Europe  for  America  ; 
and  where  character  and  ability  have  been  blended,  they 
have  invariably  fucceeded.  Certain  it  is,  that  where  a  man 
is  ambitious  of  becoming  ufeful  in  fpreading  the  gofpel,  no 
part  of  the  world  feems  better  adapted  to  gratify  his  wifhes. 
an  extenfive  back  country,  were  there  are  few  or  no  mini- 
fters, and  an  extenfive  Indian  million,  prefent  themfelves  to 
his  view,  independent  of  fettled  towns  and  cities,  where  a 
variety  of  fentiments  and  increafing  population  are  certainly 
favourable  to  the  fettlement  of  a  number  of  minifters.  Thole 
divines  who  emigrate  from  Europe,  will  probably  fucceed 
beft  who  blend  with  the  minifterial  character  that  of  a 
fchool-mafter,  a  character  much  in  requeft  in  every  part  of 
the   American   continent. 

With  refpecf.  to  literary  men,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that 
in  America  there  is  not  as  yet  what  may  be  called  a  clafj 
of  fociety,  to  whom  this  denomination  will  apply  ;  fuch, 
for  inftance,  as  is  to  be  found  in  Great-Britain,  and  indeed, 
in  moft  of  the  old  countries  of  Europe.  A  clals  whofe 
profeftiori  is  literature,  and  among  whom  the  branches  of 
knowledge  are  divided  and  fubdivided  with  great  minute- 
nels,  each  individual  taking  and  puriuing  his  feparate  de- 
partment. Literature  in  America  is,  in  general,  an  amufe. 
ment  only,  collateral  to  the  occupation  of  the  perlon  who 
attends  to  it.  In  Europe,  it  is  a  trade,  a  means  of  liveli- 
hood. 

Certainly  the  Americans  are  not  inferior  in  abilities  to 
the  Europeans;  they  are  comparatively  an  infant  fociety, 
and  their  numbers  are  comparatively  few  ;  and  yet  old  as 
Great-Britain  is  in  experience,  abounding  in  her  eftablifti- 
ments    for    the    promotion    of  learning,     pre-eminent    in    repu" 
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t3tion,  and  gigantic  in  her  attainments  of  knowledge  and 
fcience  of  all  kinds,  the  ftrippling  of  the  new  world,  bas 
taught  her  war  bv  Wafhington,  and  philofophy  by  Franklin 
Rittenhoufe  ranks  with  the  bed  Britifh  mathematicians  and 
aftronomers.  European  diplomatifts  have  (hrunk  before  the 
reafoning  of  jefferfon ;  and  the  iateft  and  accutefl  of  our 
political  philosophers  are  more  than  fufpc&ed  of  being  the 
difciples  only  of  Paine  and  Barlow,  whole  knowledge  is 
iKKOiimflv  the  produce  of  the  American  fchor^ — but  though 
not  in  abilities,  the  Americans  are  inferior  to  Europeans 
in  the  opportunity  of  knowledge,  their  libraries  are  fcanty? 
their  collections  are  almoft  entirely  of  modern  books;  they 
do  not  -contain  the  means  of  tracing  the  hiftory  of  quetiions  : 
this  is  a  want  which  the  literary  people  feel  very  much, 
and  which  it  will  take  iome  years  effe&ually  to  remedy, 
notwithstanding  the  exertions  that  have  been  made,  and 
are  making,  to  accomplish  it;  the  convulfed  flate  of  Eu- 
rope, and  the  increaling  profperity  of  America,  will,  however 
contribute  rapidly  to  improve  their  fituation  in  this  refpeft^ 
There  is  another  .circumftance  alio  which  has  hitherto 
tended  to  keep  back  the  progrefs  of  letters  with  the  Ame_ 
ricans.  The  war  brought  on  much  individual,  as  well  as 
national  poverty  ;  necefiity  therefore,  as  well  as  the  habi. 
tual  induflry  and  frugality  of  the  people,  led  every  body 
to  attend  to  commercial  purfuits,  and  their  attention  was 
abforbed       in      the     improvement     rather      of     their      potkets 

than    of   their    minds.       But    a    great    change    has    taken    place 

.  .  .  ...        * 

and   ere     long    a     new    generation    will    arife,    and    it    is  rifing 

who     wilL    be     enabled     by     the     exertions    of     their     parents 

to    difpen.fe    with     inceflant     labour — they     will     begin     to    feel 

the    want    of,     and    they     will    imbibe     a    tafte     for-   literature, 

philofophy,      and     the     fine     arts  ;      the     ufeful      fciences     will 

find    their     votaries    as    numerous    and    as    fuccefsful     in     Ame- 

a 

rica  as  in  Europe  ;  even  at  prelent  the  literati  of  the 
old  continent  will  eafily  find  congenial  lociety  in  moft  of 
the    great   towns    of  the    United   States. 

From  what  has  been  laid,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
a  man  of  large  income  can  pleafantly  fpend  it  in  Ameri- 
ca. A  large  income  is  not,  indeed,  fo  ealily  fpent  there* 
as  in  Europe;  there  are  not  fuch  variety,  nor  fuch  expen- 
five  amufements  ;  nor  does  an  expenfive  ftyle  of  living 
procure     fo     much    refpecf.     there     as    in     Great-Britain.*     As 

*  Mr.  Cooper  obferves,  he  could  not  find  on  enquiry  that  the  moil  expen- 
five perfons  in  Philadelphia  and  New-York,  lived-at  an  expenfe  beyond  two 
ihouland  pounds   fterling  a  year. 
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we  have  before  obferve.d,  it  is  not  the  place  for  a  man 
of  pleafure,  in  our  acceptation  of  the  word.  A  man  may 
however,  enjoy  all  the  focial  comforts  of  life  as  well  as 
thofe  of  a  more  enlarged  kind ;  he  may  likewife  increafe 
his  fortune  either  by  judicious  purchafes  of  land,  or  by 
the  public  funds,  without  burdening  himfejf  with  the  toils  of 
the    tradefman,     or    the   hazard    of     the    merchant. 

Th»ofe  who  buy  land  on  the  expectation  of  re-fellin?  it 
at  an  advanced  price,  mufl  not,  however,  buy  in  the 
thickly-fettled  part  of  the  country,  for  there  land  is  nearly 
at  the  maximum  price  it  will  arrive  at  for  many  years ; 
he  muft  not  buy  large  tra£ls,  far  from  all  prefent  .fettle- 
ments,  unlefs  he  can  force  the  fpeedy  fettlement  of  them 
by  his  own  connection  and  influence.  If  he  can  do  that 
he  may  buy  indeed,  any  where,  ufing  common  prudence 
in  chufing  the  fituation  :  but  if  he  cannot  induce  an  emigration 
thither  by  his  own  exertions,  he  muft  buy  where  the 
current  of  population  is  evidently  tending,  but  where  it 
has  not  yet  reached.  Certainly,  land  fpeculations  in  Ame^ 
rica,  prudently  entered  upon,  are  extremely  profitable  : 
made  at  random  they  are  otherwise.*  If  thefe  do  not  fuit 
part  of  the  American  ftock  pays  above  fix  per  cent.  per 
annum,    and   the  deferred  ftock    above   feven. 

The  American  debt  is  funded  in  three  kinds  of  flocks 
viz.  the  three  per  cento  ftock,  the  fix  per  cent.  flock* 
and  the  deferred  ftock  ;  this  latter  bears  no  prefent  intereft, 
but  intereft  at  fix  per  cent,  will  become  payable  upon  it, 
from    and   after  the    fir  ft   of   January,    3801. 

In  the  beginning  of  June,  17^4*  the  prices  of  American 
flock    were    in  London,  Per   cent.      £.  s.     do 

Six  per  cent,  flock,  ninety  pounds  per  cent. 
thus    paying     an   intereft    of     --------     613     4 

Three  per  cent,  fifty  pounds  per  cent.— paying  an 
intereft   of  ._-»__.     __»-_.  600 

Deferred  ftock  nfty-feven  pounds  per  cent,  up- 
on which,  if  compound  intereft  be  reckoned  at  five 
per  cent,  until  1801,  the  nfty-feven  will  amount  lo 
eighty    pounds,     which    therefore    will     yield       -      -    -   7    10     p 

*  Purchafers  in  this  country,  and  meaning  to  (lay  here,  will  not  find 
it  their  intereft,  in  general,  to  embark  a  portion  of  property  fo  fmall  as 
not  to  pay  for  an  *gent  on  the  ipot.  In  this  cafe,  it  fhould  be  a  joint 
concern.  But  fo  much  caution  is  requihte  to  perfons  not  going  them- 
fclvcs  to  America,  that  we"  cannot  recommend  the  inveftiture  of  a  fortune 
there,  unlefs  the  principal,  or  feme  of  the  principals,  aft  upon  pcrfonal 
Knowledge. 
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Shares   in    the    American  bank,    which  has  hither-   £.  s.  d. 
to   paid  eight   pounds    per   cent,   at   one   hundred    and 
fix    pounds    per    cent,   paying   an    intereft    of  -     -     -  -  6   15  9 

The  furplus  revenue  of  the  United  States  is  about  one 
.million  two  hundred  thoufand  dollars,  or  two  hundred  and 
feverrty  thoufand  pounds  fterling  per  annum  ;  this  is  laid  ouc 
on   the    principle    of  a    finking    fund,    to     difcharge    the    debt. 

But  on  the  whole,  it  is  certainly  beft  for  a  man  of  middling 
fortune,  that  is,  perfons  of  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  to 
five  thoufand  pounds  fortune,  to  become  farmers.  We  do 
not  know  that  large  fortunes  are  to  be  made  by  farming, 
£>ut  afiured  we  are,  that  a  moderate  fortune  may  as  certain- 
ly, eafily,  and  more  pleafantly,  produce  a  common  average 
profit   in  that  line    than    in  any    other. 

A  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  land,  with  a  tolerable  houfe 
and  barn  upon  it,  and  fufHcient  land  cleared,  for  a  pcrfon 
immediately  to  begin  as  a  farmer,  inay  be  purchafed  in  ma- 
ny parts  at  four  pounds  currency  an  acre,*  payable  one- 
fifth,  perhaps,  down,  and  one-fifth  every  year,  with  intereft 
^/Ve  doubt  wether  this  is  more  profitable,,  than  the  purchafe 
with  the  fame  money  of  a  large  quantity  of  unimproved 
land,  if  the  fettler  chufe  to  encounter  the  di$iculties  of 
the  firff.  twelve  months,  which  are  difficulties  to  Englifhmen 
only ;    to    Americans    they    do   not  appear  under  that   form. 

The  land  thus  purchafed  is  a  fpecies  of  property  that 
Riuft  of  neceflit.y  receive  an  annual  increafe  in  value  from 
the  natural  population  of  the  country,  befides  that  which  the 
^nduftry  of  the  proprietor  may  confer  upon  it  ;  we  think 
we  fpeak  within  compafs,  when  we  fay  that  an  induflrious 
cultivator,  befides  making  a  plentiful  livelihood  2nd  good 
interefl  of  his  capital,  will  find  his  farm  quadrupled  in  va- 
lue at  the  end  of  ten  years,  if  he  bought  it  in  any  cheap 
part  of  the  back  country,  which  was  at  the  time  in  tK.e 
courfe   of  fettling. 

To  perfons  with  a  family,  the  advantages  are  much  on 
the  fide  of  farming ;  the  value  of  the  produce  of  Ame- 
rica is  much  higher  than  in  England,  when  the  lightnefs  of 
the  taxes,  and  the  cheapnefs  and  the  fertility  of  the  land  are 
confidered.  Among  farmers,  there  is  not,  as  in  great  towns, 
a  perpetual  temptation  to  unneceflary  expenfe,  or  a  flyle  of 
living  above  income;  and  a  man  who  has  lived  in  the  eafe  and 
plenty  of  middle  life,  need  not  give  his  ion  a  better  or  a 
more     certain    eftablifhment    at     fetting   out     in     the     world9 

*    Not   quite  fifty  {hillings   flcrling 
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than  five  hundred  acres  of  land  and  five  hundred  pounds 
to  begin  with  ;  and  this,  ten  years  hence,  will  eafily  be 
within  the  compafs  of  men  of  moderate  fortune,  who  begin 
their    American    career    now. 

Manv  things  are  '^daily  prefenting  themfelves,  by  which 
(he  profits  of  land  will  be  greatly  inhanced  in  the  United 
States.  They  have  hitherto  imported  a  great  part  of  their 
drink  from  abroad,  viz.  rum,  brandy,  gin,  &c.  but  they 
find,  by  extending  their  breweries  fo  far  as  to  render  thefe 
fpirituous  liquors  in  part  unneceifary,  that  they  will  want 
above  two  millions  of  bufhels  of  barley  for  the  purpofe, 
and  large  quantities  of  hops,  befides  having  ufe  for  a  fur- 
ther part  of  the  immenfe  quantities  of  fire-wood  and  coal, 
with  which  their  country  abounds.  They  have  alio  obtained 
the  Eurooean  cotton  mill,  by  means  of  which,  and  a  few 
of  their  innumerable  mill  Feats,  the  owners  of  lands,  in 
the  fix  fouthern  States,  will  be  called  upon  to  funply 
great  quantities  of  cotton.  The  movements  of  a  mill  for 
ipinning  flax,  hemp,  and  combed  wool,  have  alfo  been  con- 
fhrufted  there,  by  which  the  farmers,  throughout  the  Union, 
will  be  called  upon  to  (upply  further  quantities  of  flax 
and  hemp,  and  to  encreafe  their  fhecp.  The  rolling  mill 
for  iron  and  other  metals,  and  the  tilt  hammer  for  all 
large  iron  work,  have  been  lately  brought  into  extenfive 
ufe,  and  will,  no  doubt,  be  erected  in  all  the  States.  But 
the  detail  of  water  works,  and  mechanifm,  which  may  be 
introduced  into  a  country,  that  has,  moderately  fpeaking, 
ten  thou  (and,  and  probably  nearer  twenty  thoufand  mill 
feats,    would    be   endl^fs. 

The  term  "  farmer  "  is  not  fynonirnous  with  the  fame 
■  word  in  England,  where  it  means  a  tenant,  holding  of  fome 
lord,  paying  near  feven-eighths  of  the  produce  in  rent, 
tyth.es  and  taxes:  an  inferior  rank  in  life,  and  occupied  by 
pcrfons  of  inferior  manners  and  education.  In  America  a 
farmer  is  a  land-owner  paying  no  rent,  no  tythes,  and  few 
taxes  equal  in  rank  to  anv  other  in  the  States,  having  a 
voice  in  the  appointment  of  his  legiflatorSj  and  a  fair  chance, 
if  he  deferves  it,  of  becoming  one  himfelf.  In  fj£l,  n.ine- 
tenths   of   the    leginators    of  America   are    farmers. 

A  man  may  buy  three  hundred  acres  of  rich,  but  unimprov- 
ed, land  at  prelent,  in  the  well-fettled  part  of  the  back 
country,  for  thirty  fhillings  per  acre,  currency,  payable  by 
infr.alments.  In  the  courlc  of  a  fummcr  he  may,  with  a  con.. 
pie  of   men    to   help     him,     clear    ground    enough   to    maintain 
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feme  eatttle  through  the  winter,  and  may  have  a  comfortable 
log-houfe  built,  which  he  may  improve  or  enlarge  at  his  lei- 
lure.  To  do  this,  to  put  one-third  of  the  whole  into  an 
arable  ftate,  and  to  pay  the  firft  and  fecond  inftalrnents,  will 
coll  him,  with  the  wages  of  the  men,  the  keep  of  himielf  and 
a  moderate  family  for  twelve  months,  and  the  necefTary  cattle 
and  implements  of  husbandry  to  cultivate  this  quantity  pro- 
perly, about  four  hundred  and  fifty  or  live  hundred  pounds 
fierling. 

The  above  is  the  price  of  prime  land  in  very  eligible  fitua- 
tions,  but  purchalcs  may  be  made  much  lower,  and  to  much 
greater  advantage,  particularly  in  Kentucky  and  the  weftern 
territory,  where  the  population  of  the  country  is  not  to 
great.  We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  anfwer,  in  as  brief 
and  compreheniive  manner  as  poffible,  the  leading  queflion 
which  an  emigrator  will  be  inclined  to  put  :  there  are  others 
which,  though  not  of  equal  importance,  are  not  without  their 
weight,  as 

What  is  the  Hate  of  politics  in  America  ? — .Is  the  Common- 
wealth   of  the    United    States    likely    to  prove    durable. 

With  refpecl:  to  the  flate  of  politics  in  America  they 
have  among  them  a  few.fufpe&ed  royalifh,  exclufive  of  forne 
Englifhmen  fettled  in  the  great  towns,  whom  the  Ameri- 
cans regard  as  unreasonably  prejudiced  againfr.  their  govern- 
ment,  and  infected   with    a    kind   of  maladie  du  pays. 

The  re  [I  of  the  A.mericans  are  republicans,  but  of  two 
claffes  :  the  one  leaning  to  an  extenfion  rather  than  a  limi- 
tation of  the  powers  of  the  legiflative  and  executive  go- 
vernment ;  or,  in  other  words,  rather  leaning  to  Britifh  than 
to  French  politics  ;  inclining  to  introduce  and  extend  the  fund- 
ing, the  manufacturing,  and  the  commercial  fyfbems  :  In  this 
clais  rank  almoft  all  the  executive  officers  of  government, 
with  the  Preddent  at  their  head  ;  the  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  fenatcs,  and  the  greater!  part  of  the  opulent 
merchants  of  the  large  towns :  this  party  is  denominated  the 
Federalists,  partly  b^taufe  they  were  the  chief  introducers 
and  iupporterrs  of  the  prelent  federal  government,  and  the 
constitution  of  1787;  and  partly  from  the  very  ingenious 
fcrics  of  letters  in  favour  of  that  conftitution  by  Mr.  Ha- 
milton,    termed   "  The  Federalifl." 

The  other  party  '  are  ■  called,  "  Anti-federaliils  ;"  not  be- 
c*ufe  they  are  adverle  to  a  federal  government,  or  wifh, 
like  the  French,  for  a-  republic,  one  and  indivifibie,  but  in 
contradiction  rather  to  the  denomination  of  the  other  clafs.     The 
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Anti-federalifts,  at  the  time  when  the  prefent  American  confti- 
tution  was  in  agitation,  were  hoflile  to  the  extennve  powers 
given  to  government,  and  wifhed  for  more  frequent  returns  to 
the  people,  of  the  authority  they  were  to  delegate  to  their 
truftees  in  office.  This  party  objects  to  the  falaries  given  to  the 
officers  of  government  as  too  large,  to  the  Mate  and  diftance  af- 
fumed  by  fome  among  them;  Not  even  excluding  the  Prefident 
Wafhington,  whole  manners  and  mode  of  living,  cold,  referved 
and  ceremonious,  as  is  /aid,  have  tended  in  fome  degree  to  coun- 
teract the  effects  of  his  great  abilities  and  eminent  fervices.  The 
Anti-federalifts  alfo  rather  lean  to  the  French  theory,  though 
not  to  the  French  practice  of  politics;  and  they  are  averfe  to 
what  they  deem  the  monopolizing  fpirit,  and  infulting  ar- 
rogance of  fuperiority  in  England.  This  fpirit  of  animofity  a- 
gainft  Great- Britain  has  been  prodigioufly  increafed  by  the  part 
fhe  is  fuppofed  to  have  taken  in  fomenting  the  Indian  war,  in 
exciting  the  hoftilities  of  the  Algerines,  in  feizing  the  fhips  and 
obftructing  the  commerce  of  the  American  merchants,  in  refuf- 
ing  or  neglecting  to  give  up  the  pofts  upon  the  lakes,  or  to 
make  reparation  for  ftolen  negroes.  The  conduct  of  the  Britifh 
Court  has  certainly  given  ftrength  to  the  Anti-federal  party, 
among  whom  may  now  be  ranked  the  majority  of  the  people, 
and  the  majority  of  the  houfes  of  reprefentatives. 

It  will  be  eafy  to  conjecture  from  the  preceding  account,  that 
the  Federalists  are  the  ins  and  the  Anti-federalifts  the  outs  of  the 
American  government ;  and  this  is  in  a  great  degree,  but  not  uni- 
verfally  ttue. 

With  refpect  to  the  liability  of  the  American  Commonwealth, 
there  is  great  probability  that  its  duration  will  be  longer  than  any 
empire  that  has  hitherto  exifted  :  for  it  is  a  truth  universally 
admitted,  that  all  the  advantages  which  ever  attended  any  of 
the  monarchies  of  the  old  world,  all  center  in  the  new  ;  to- 
gether with  many  others,  which  they  never  enjoyed.  The 
four  great  empires,  and  the  dominions  of  Charlemaigne  and  the 
Turks,  all  rofe  by  conquefts,  none  by  the  arts  of  peace.  On  the 
contrary,  the  territory  of  the  United  States  has  been  planted 
and  reared  by  a  union  of  liberty,  good  conduct,  and  all  the 
comforts  of  domeftic  virtue. 

All  the  great  monarchies  were  formed  by  the  conquefts  of 
kingdoms,  different  in  arts,  manners,  language,  temper  and  re- 
ligion, from  the  conquerors  :  fo  that  the  union,  though  in 
fome  cafes  very  ftrong,  was  never  the  real  and  intimate  con- 
nection of  the  fame  people  ;  and  this  circumftance  principally 
accelerated  their  ruin  and  was  abfolutely  the  caufe  of  it  in 
fome.       This  will  be  very  different    in  the    Americans.     They 
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will,  in  their  greateft  extent  and  population,  be  one  o'f  the 
fame  people  ;  the  lame  in  language,  religion,  laws,  manners, 
tempers  and  purfuits  ;  for  the  imall  variation  in  i'ome  tTiilri&s^ 
dwirig  to  the  fettlement  of  Germans,  is  an  exception  fo  very 
flight,   that  in   a   few  ages  it   will    be  unKnown. 

The  Affyriari  and  Roman  empires  were  of  very  flow  growth, 
therefore  lafted  the  longeft ;  but  ftill  their  encreafe  was  by  cbn« 
queft,  and  the  union  of  diffonant  parts.  The  Persian  and  Mace- 
donian monarchies  were  fobn  founded  and  prefently  overturn- 
ed ;  the  former  hot  lafLirig  fo  long  as  the  A  (Tynan,  nor  a  fixth 
of  the  duration  of  the  Roman ;  and  as  to  the  Macedonians, 
it  lafted  but  fix  years.  This  advantage  of  a  flow  growth  is 
ftrong  in  favour  of  the  Americans  ;  the  wonderful  increafe 
df  their  numbers  is  the  natural  effect  of  plenty  of  land,  a 
good  climate,  and  a  mild  and  beneficent  government,  in  which 
corruption  and  tyranny  are  wholly  unknown*  Some  centu- 
ries arc  already  pad  fince  their  firfl  fettlement,  and  many 
rriofe  will  pafs  before  their  power  appears  in  its  full  fplendor  ; 
but  the  quicknefs  of  a  growth  that  is  entirely  natural  will 
carry  with  it  no  marks  of  decay,  being  entirely  different  from 
monarchies  founded  by  force  of  arms.  The  Roman  em- 
pire perifhed  by  the  hands  of  northern  barbarians,  whom  the 
mafters  of  the  world  difdained  to  conquer  ;  it  will  not  be  fo 
with  the  Americans,  they  reread  gradually  over  the  whole  con- 
tinent, infomuch  that  two  hundred  years  hence,  there  probably 
will  be  nobody  but  themfelves  in  the  whole  northern  continent ; 
from  whence,  therefore,  fhould  their  Goths  and  Vandals  come  ? 
Nor  can  they  ever  have  any  thing  to  fear  from  the  fouth  ; 
firft,  becaufe  that  country  will  never  be  populous,  owing  to 
the  poffeiTion  of  mines  j  fecondly,  there  are  feveral  nations  and 
languages  planted  and  remaining  in  it  ;  thirdly,  the  moft  con- 
fiderable  part  of  it  lies  in  the  torrid  zone,  a  region  that  ne- 
ver yet   fent  forth  nations  of  conquerors. 

In  extent  the  habitable  parts  of  North-America  exceed  that 
of  any  of  the  four  empires,  and  ccmfequently  can  feed  and 
maintain  a  people  much  more  numerous  than  the  AfTyrians 
or  the  Romans.  The  fituation  of  the  region  is  fo  advanta- 
geous that  it  leaves  nothing  to  be  wifhed  for  ;  it  can  have  no 
neighbours  from  whom  there  is  a  pofiibility  of  attack  or  molef- 
tation ;  it  will  poffefs  all  the  iolid  advantages  of  the  Gbineie 
empire  without  the  fatal    neighbourhood  of  the  Tartars. 

X   x 
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It  will  have  further  the  lingular  felicity  of  all  the  advan* 
tages  of  an  ifland,  that  is,  a  freedom  from  the  attack  of  others, 
and  too  many  difficulties,  with  too  great  a  diftance,  to  en- 
gage in  entcrpriics  that  heretofore  proved  the  ruin  of  other 
monarchies. 

The  foil,  the  climate,  production,  and  face  of  the  continent, 
is  formed  by  nature  for  a  great,  independent  and  perma- 
nent government  :  fill  it  with  people  who  will  of  themfelvss, 
of  courie,  poffefs  all  forts  of  manufactures,  and  you  will  find 
it  yielding  every  necelfary  and  convenience  of  life.  Such  a  vafl 
traft  of  country,  poiTeffing  fuch  fingular  advantages,  becoming 
inhabited  by  one  people,  fpeaking  the  fame  language,  profe  fling 
the  fame  religion,  and  having  the  lame  manners  ;  attaining  a  po- 
pulation equal  to  that  of  the  greateft  empire  ;  fprung  from  an 
a&ive  and  indufli  ious  nation,  who  have  transfufed  into  them 
their  own  induftry  and  fpirit,  and  fcen  them  worthy  of  their 
original  ;  inhabiting  a  ioil  not  dangeroufly  fertile,  nor  a 
clime  generally  conducive  to  effeminacy  ;  accuftomed  to  com- 
merce :  fuch  a  people  muft  found  a  commonwealth  as  indiifolublc 
as  humanity  will  allow.  Suffice  it  for  England,  that  fhe  will 
have  been  the  origin  of  a  commonwealth  greater  and  more  du- 
rable than  any  former  monarchy  ;  that  her  language  and  her 
manners  will  (lourifh  among  a  people  who  will  one  day  become 
a  fplcndid  ipcftacle  in  the  vail  eye  of  the  univerie.  This  flat- 
tering idea  of  immortality  no  other  nation  can  hope  to  attain. 

And  here  let  us  make  an  observation,  that  fhould  animate  the 
authors  in  the  Englifh  language  with  an  ardour  that  cannot 
be  infilled  into  any  other  nation  ;  it  is  the  plcaflng  idea  of 
living  among  lo  great  a  people,  through  almofl  a  perpetuity  of 
fame,  and  under  almoft  an  impoflibility  of  becoming,  like  tho 
Greek  and  Latin  tongues,  dead ;  known  only  by  the  learned. 
Incrcarmg  time  will  bring  incrcafing  readers,  until  their  names- 
become  repeated  with  pleasure  by  above  an  hundred  mil- 
lions   of  people  ! 

Having  endeavoured  to  anfwer  what  we  conceive  will  be 
the  leading  inquiries  of  an  European,  who  has  an  intention 
of  removing  from  his  native  country  to  America,  we  mall 
proceed  to  offer  inch  information,  as  from  the  plan  laid  down 
we  had  not  the  opportunity  of  introducing,  or  at  leaft  but 
ilightly,  into  the  preceding  part  of  the  work,  or  which  we 
judged  would  be  bell  deferred  to  the  prelent  period  of  it: 
in  doing  this,  we  (hall  endeavour  to  introduce  our  information 
with    a   ipeeiai  reference    to   that   clals  of  emigrators,  whofe  va- 
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rious  callings  may  induce  them  tq  fettle  in  towns  or  cities ; 
and  to  thofe  who,  engaged  in  rural  economy,  will  take  up 
their  refidence  in  the  back  country,  or  the  weftern  territory : 
many  parts,  however,  will  be  applicable  to  both,  for  the  far- 
mer will  in  various  cafes  find  himfelf  connected  with  the 
cities  and  towns  ;  it  U  there  he  muft  feek  markets  for  his 
flock,  and  it  is  from  his  labours  the  towns  and  cities  muft 
receive  fupplies. 

The  following  tables  will  prove  advantageous  to  men  of 
every  description,  who  have  any  connexion  with  America, 
but  particularly  to  an  European  fettler. 
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A  TABLE    of  the    Value  of   fundi  y    Coins,  as  they    now  paf# 
in  -Great-Britain  and  the  United  States. 


|N.  Hamp- 

1 

■  South- 

Ca-~ 

Pennfvlva-  fhire.Maf- 

Ne 

w-York 

rol 

ina, 

and 

Sterling  jnia,    New-  fachufetts. 

md    N 

orth 

G 

eorgia. 

NAMES  of   COINS; 

Money 

ofi  Jerfcy,De- 

Rhode  Ifr 

C; 

irol 

ina. 

1 

Great-Bri,'    laware, 

land, 

1 

tain, 

!  Maryland, 
1 

Con.  Vir- 
gina,  &c. 

1 

-v- — ———————— 

/.  j. 

d- 

/.     s.    d.  )/.     }.    d. 

/. 

si 

d, 

/. 

if. 

d. 

Englifh    guineas  -  - 

1      i 

o 

i    15.    0 

1     8     0 

1 

17 

4 

1 

1 

9i 

Englifh  half  do.  -  - 

0    10 

6 

0  17     6 

0   14     0 

0 

18 

8 

0 

10 

l02~ 

Englifh   Crowns  -  - 

o    6 

o 

084 

0     b     8 

0 

9 

0 

0 

5 

2 

Englifh  half   ditto  - 

O       2 

6 

042 

0     3     4 

0 

4 

6 

0 

2 

7 

Engjifh  fhillings  -  - 

0       1 

o 

0     i     8 

014 

0 

i 

9T 

lOY 

0 

1 

0 

Englifh  fix-penccs  - 

0      0 

6 

6     0   10 

008 

0 

0 

p 

0 

6 

French  Louis-d'or  - 

i     6 

0 

1   14     6 

1     7     6 

1 

16 

0 

i 

1 

5 

French   crcv.ns  -    - 

°    5 

o 

0     8     4  '  0     6     8 

0 

9 

4 

0 

3 

3 

Spaniih   dollars  -  - 

o     4 

6 

076060 

0 

8 

0 

0 

4 

8 

Johannes     -    -     -  - 

3   ia 

0 

6    0     0     4  16    0 

6 

8 

0 

4 

0 

6 

Half  Johannes   -  -  - 

i    16 

o 

3     0     0     2     8     0 

3 

4 

0 

2 

0 

0 

French  piftoles     -  - 

o   16 

0 

1     7     6  j  1     20 

1 

8 

0 

0 

17 

6 

Spanifh  ditto      -  -  . 

o  16 

6 

1     8    0 

120 

1 

9 

0 

0 

18 

0 

Doubloons    -    -  -  - 

3     6 

o 

5  12     6 

480 

5 

16 

0 

3 

10 

0 

Moidor^'s     - 

— .               ,t 

i      7 

o 

1.2     5     0     1   16    0 

2 

8 

0 

1 

8 

0 

METHOD  OF    REDUCING  CURRENCY  JQ  STERLING. 

Currency  in  Pennfylyanja,  New-Jerfey,  Delaware,  and  Mary- 
land, is  reduced  to  fterlfng  by  multiplying  by  three  and  dividing 
by  five,  one  hundred  pounds  fterling  making  at  par  one  hundred 
and  fixty-fix  pounds  thirteen  and  eight-pence  Pehnfylvania  cur- 
rency. That  is,  a  merchant,  when  exchange  is  at  par,  will  give 
a  draft  on  Pennsylvania  for  the  above  fuin  on  receiving  one 
hundred  pounds  Veiling.  At  preient  a  merchant  in  London 
will  give  more,  and  therefore  it  is  advantageous  t£>  buy  bills 
cm   America. 

Currency  in  New-York,  and  North-Carolina  is  reduced  to 
il.erling  by  multiplying  by  nine  and  dividing  by  iixteen.  Thus 
a  {hilling  New- York  currency  is  fix-pence  three  farthings  fter- 
ling. 

Currency  in  Ncw-Uampfhire,  MaffachufettS,  Rhodc-Ifland, 
Virginia,  and  the  weflcrn  territory,  is  reduced  to  fterling  by 
multiplying  by  three  and  dividing  by  four. 

Currency  in   South-Carolina   and    Georgia    is  reduced  to    fter 
ling  by  deducting  one  twenty-lev  emh. 
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A  TABLE  of  the  Value  of  the  Gold  Coins  of  the  follow- 
ing Countries,  as  cftablifhed  by  the  a&  of  Congrefs,  patted 
Feb.  5th,    1793,  viz. 


! 

France,  Spain, 

and  the  Dominions 

Great-Britain  and  Portugal. 

of  Spain. 

Gr.     ts. 

Dwt. 

Dol. 

Cts. 

Gr.  Cts. 

Dwt. 

Dol.  Cts. 

1       3 

-  1 

O 

89 

1        3 

I 

O      87 

2      7 

2 

I 

78 

2       7 

2 

*     75 

3    ™ 

3 

2 

67 

3    il 

3 

2     63 

4     '4 

4 

3 

55 

4    *4 

4 

3     5° 

5    >B 

5 

4 

44 

5     18 

5 

4    38 

6    22 

6 

5 

33 

6    22 

6 

5     25 

7    ^5    I 

7 

6 

22 

7    25 

7 

6     13 

.8     29 

8 

7 

11 

S    29 

8 

7       * 

9    33     ■ 

9 

8 

00 

9    33 

9 

7     88 

IG      37 

10 

8 

89 

10    36 

10 

8     76 

II       4Q 

11 

9 

78 

11    40 

11 

9     63 

12      44 

12 

10 

<67   ; 

12    44 

12 

*Q     51 

• 

13      48 

n 

1 1 

55 

J3    47 

x3 

*■?     39 

H    51     ; 

H 

12 

44 

*4    51 

12     26 

l5    55 

x5 

*3 

33 

'5    £5 

J5 

!3     x4 

16    59 

J6 

14 

22 

16    58 

16 

M-       1   | 

17    63 

}1 

15 

if 

17    62 

?7 

14     89  { 

18    67 

18 

16 

00 

18    66 

18 

*5     76  j 

19    70 

F9 

16 

89 

19    69 

49 

16    64 

20    74 

20 

if  7 

78 

20    73 

20 

17     52 

21    78 
J     22    81 

21 

18 

.67 

21    76 

21 

18     39 

22 

19 

55 

22    80 

22 

19     27 

J     23    85     j    23 
24    89     1    24 

20 

44 

23    84 

23 

20     14 

21 

33 

1    H    87 

'  24 

21       3 

llue  of  Dollars  in 

St 

erling, 

reckoning  1 

the  Pollar  at  4s. 

Dol.             L. 

s.    ] 

Dol. 

I.     s     a.  } 

Dol. 

L.    s.    d. 

100.000=22,500 

— 

700=1 

57   10  — 

10      = 

2     5  — 

50,000      11,250 

—  1 

600      1 

35 

9 

206 

20,000        4,500 

— 

5OO      1 

12   10  — 

8 

1    16   — 

iOjOOO       2,250 

— 

40O 

90 

7 

111     6 

5,000      1,125 

— 

30O 

67   10  — 

6 

1     7  — 

4,000          goo 

— 

200 

45 - 

5 

126 

3,000          675 

— 

lOO 

22   10  — 

4 

_  j8  _- 

2,000          450 

— 

50 

115  — 

3 

—  13     6 

1,000          225 

— 

40 

9 

2 

—     9  — 

900          202 

10 

3° 

6  15  — 

1 

—     46 

1           800          180 

— 

idO 

4  10  —| 

■ 
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A  TABLE  of  the  Value  of  Cents  in  Pence,*    a?    computed 
at   the  Banks  of  the   United   States  and    North-America, 


c 

o 

c 

C 
C 

0 

a 
0 

ft, 

w 

a 

Pence. 
Cents, 

Pence. 

Cents, 

i 

1        24 

27 

47   o2 

70 

78 

2 

2 

25 

28 

48   53 

71 

79 

3 
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26 

29 

49   54 

7a 

80 

4 

4 

28 

3° 

5°  55 

73 

81 

5 

5 

3i 

61   57 

74 

82 

6 
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29 

32 

52  5^ 

75 

83 

7 

8 

30 

33 

53  59 

76 

84 

8 

9 

31 

34 

54  60 

77 

85 

9 

10 

32 

35 

55     61 

78 

87 

10 

1 1 

33 

37 

56  62 

79 

88 

i  i 

1 2 

34 

3** 

57  63 

80 

89 

*2 

13. 

35 

39 

58  64 

81 

90 

*3 

M 

36 

40 

59  65 

82 

91 

*4 

J5 

37 

41 

60  6-7 

83 

92 

*5 

*7 

38 

42 

61   68 

84 

93 

16 

18 

39 

43 

62  69 

85 

94 

*7 

*9 

49 

44 

63  70 

86 

95 

18 

20 

4l 

45 

64  71 

87 

97 

*9 

21 

42 

47 

65  72 

88 

98 

20 

22 

43 

48 

66  73 

89 

99 

21 

23 

44 

49 

67  74 

90 

100 

22 

24 

45 

50 

68  75 

23 

25 

46 

51 

|   60   77 

ri  lbot 

a  dollar,  6| 

teiui. 

12    aw, 

5° 

uo' 

i-3 

do.   1  2-f 

do. 

t-2  a  piftarcc 

n,  10 

do. 

1-4 

do.   2  5 

do. 

1   pifhreen 

20 

do. 

*  That  Is,  pence  in  currency,  wherein  one  penny  currency  is  e<jual  to  three- 

of  a  penny  ftcsli.ng. 
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A  TABLE  of  the  Value  of  Cents  in  Sterling  Money. 


1  n 

/.     id 

far. 

1 

A    d, 

far. 

2,10 

1    Cent  e 

qual  to  0      0 

2, 16 

51  Cents  equal  to  2      3 

e'2      ... 

.   .   .      0      1 

0,32 

52     ... 

...    2     4 

0,32 
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2,48 

53     ... 
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2,48 
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0.64 
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...     2      5 
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0,96 
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1,60 
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3-76 
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1,92 

"3        ... 

...07 
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14       •    •    • 

...07 

2,24 
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2, 2  4 

15     .'"•-.'- 

.  .  .     0     8 

0,40 

65      ... 

...     211 

0,4c 

h6     ... 

...08 

2,56 

66     ... 

...     2   1 1 

2,56 

17     .  .  . 

...09 

0,72 

67     .  .  . 

...30 

0,72 
2,88 

18     ... 

...09 

2,88 

68      .    .    ; 

...30 

19     •  •  • 

.  .  .     0   10 

1,04 

69    ... 

...31 

1,04 

y-O      .    .    . 

.  •  .     0   10 

3>2° 

70   .  .  . 

•  •  •     3     1 

3,20 

21      ... 

.    •     .       Oil 

i,36 

71    .  .  . 

...32 

^36 

22     ... 

'3     •  •  • 

.    .    .        Oil 

.  •  .      1      0 

3>52 
x,68 

72  ... 

73  •  .  . 

...32 
•••33 

i568 

24     ... 

.  .  .      i      0 

3>84 

74     ... 

•••33 

3584: 

?5     •  •  • 

.  .  .      1      1 

2, 

75     •  .  . 

••♦34 

2, 

I&6     .  .  . 

.  .   .      1      2 

0,16 

76     .  .  . 

•••35 

O;   l6| 

27     •  •  • 
-8     .  .  . 

*  .  .      1      2 

2,32 

77     •  .  • 

•••35 

2,32] 

.  ?  .      1      3 

0,48 

78     .  .  . 

...36 

0,481 

-9     •  -  - 

...13 

2,64 

79     •  •  . 

...36 

2,64 

jo     .  .  . 

.  .  .      i      4 

0,8 

80     ... 

•••37 

o58o] 

31     ... 

...14 

2,96 

81     ... 

•••37 

2,96] 

32     ... 

.  .  .      i      5 

i,  1  2 

8-2     .  .  . 

..•38 

1,12 

33     •  •  . 

.  .  .      i      5 

0  28 

83     ... 

...     3     8 

3>*%\ 

u    •  .  . 

.  .  .      i      6 

1>.44 

*4     •   .   . 

•••39 

^44 

35  •  •  . 

36  .  .  . 

.  .  '.      1     6 

3>6 

u  • . . 

•••39 

3>6o 

»   .  .      1      <7 

3,76 

86     .  .  . 

.  .  .     3   10 

H7&\ 

37     •   •   • 

.  .  .      1      7 

&9.* 

87     ... 

...310 

3-9  2-1 

.  .  .      i      8 

s>,o8 

88     ... 

.  .  .     311. 

2,08 

39     ... 

.     .      .           1          Q 

o»N 

89     .  .  . 

...40 

0,24- 

40     .  .  . 

•  "  •      l     9 

2,40 

90     .  .  . 

.  .  .     4     0 

2,40 

4i      ... 

1  0 

•  •  .      1    10 

o\s'6 

5  (j 

91     .   .  . 

...41 

0,56 

tz     ... 

.     .     .          1       iQ 

2?7* 

92     .  .  . 

.  .  .     4      1 

2,7? 

•3     .  .  .  . 

•      •          Ill 

o;88 

93 

...42 

o,B8 

14     .  .  .  . 

1  - 

111 

3-/04. 

94    j  .   • 

...42 

St°'4 ' 

li     .  .  .  , 

-17 

48     .  .  .  , 

..20 

1,20 

95     ..« 

...43 

1,20 

.    .        2        O 

3,36 

96     ... 

•••43 

3>36 

..21 

':52 

97     .   .   . 

.  •  •     4     4 

i?52 

..21 

3,68 

98     .  .   . 

.   .   .      4      4 

3.68 

'9     •  •  .  . 

..22 

*,84 

99     .  .   . 

•••45 

i,84 

50     ♦   .  .   . 

•    •       *       3 

°'       . 

100  .   .   . 
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POSTAGE  OF  LETTERS  THROUGHOUT  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

For  the  portage  of  any  (ingle  letter  to  or  from  any  place  by 
land,  not  exceeding  thirty  miles,  6  cents  ;  over  thirty  to  fixty, 
8  cents;  over  fixty  to  one  hundred,  10  cents;  over  one  hun- 
dred to  one  hundred  and  fifty,  i2y  cents;  over  one  hundred 
and  fifty  to  two  hundred,  15  cents  ;  over  two  hundred  to  two 
hundred  and  fifty,  1 7  cents ;  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  to 
three  hundred  and  fifty,  20  cents  ;  over  three  hundred  and  fifty 
to  four  hundred  and  fifty,  22  cents;  and  from  every  place  more 
than  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  25  cents. 

DUTIES 

Payable  by  Law  on  all  Goods,  Wares  and  Merchandize,  imported 
into  the  United  States  of  America,  after  the  laft  day  of  March 
1 795*  The  inward  column  exhibiting  the  rates  of  duties  pay- 
able on  thole  imported  in  fhips  or  veffels  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  outward  column  the  rates  payable  on  the  fame  if  im- 
ported in  foreign  fhips  or  veffels., 

If  imported  in 
Amer.  For. 

veffels.  veflel*. 

Arms,    fire  and  fide,    not   other  wife 

enumerated,  or  parts  thereof  15  per  cent,  ad  val.     16^ 

Apparatus,  ph-ilolophical,  fpecially 
imported  for  any  leminary  of  learn- 
ing free  free 

O 

Ale,    beer  and    porter,    111    calks    or 

bottles  8     cents  per  gallon       8* 

on  value  of  the  bottles  10  per  cent,  ad  val.       11 

Artificial  flowers,  feathers  and  other 

ornaments  for  women's  head  dreiles    15  Ditto  i6{ 

Aniieed  15  Ditto  iS4 

Articles  of    all  kinds  of  the  growth, 

product   or    manufacture     of     the 

United  States,  fpirits  excepted 
Anchors 
Biafs  cannon,  until    the    22d   day  of 

May,  1785 

-after  May  22,  1  795 


— teutenague  and  wire 


iron  or  (leci  lucks,  hiugej>,  hoes, 

anvils  and  viles 
all  other  manufactures  of  brafs, 


Bails    and     ballams     (lee     powders, 
pa  lies,  &c.) 

Beer,  ale  and  porter  in  calks  or  bot- 
tles 

on  value    if  the  bottles 

Bricks  and  tiles 


free 

free 

10  per  cent,  ad  val. 

1 1 

free 

free 

15  per  cent,  ad  val. 

.6| 

free 

free 

10  per  cent,  ad  val. 

1  t 

15              Ditto 

,6+ 

15             Ditto 

,6^ 

8    cents  per  gallon 

N 

1  0  per  cent,  ad  val. 

1  1 

15              Ditto 

t6\ 

TO  EUROPEAN  SETTLERS; 

If   imported  in 

Amer. 

veffels. 

75       cents  per  pair 

10    per  cent,  ad  val. 


Boots 

Books  blank 

Books  of  perfons  who  come  to'  refidc 

in  the  United  States 
Buttons  of  every  kind 
Buckles,  fhoe  and  knee 
Brumes 
Bullion 

Burgundy  wine 
Carriages,  or  parts  of  carriages 
Cards  playing. 

■* wool  and  cotton 

Cables  and  tarred  corda 
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For. 
veffels. 

11 

free 

i6| 


»ge 


25 

*8o 
15 


Carpets  and  carpeting 
Cartridge  paper 
Candles  of    tallow 


Cabinet  wares 

Caps,  hats  and  bonnets  of  ever}'  kind   15 

2 
.6 

40 

*5 
10 

10 

7 

t   r 

o 


*  of  wax  or  fpermacetl 


Champaign  wine 

Capers 

Canes,  walking,  flicks  and  whips 

Cambricks 

Cheefe 

China  ware 

Cinnamon,  cloves,  currants  &  comfits  15 

Chintzes  and  coloured  calicoes,-  or 
muflins,  and  all  printed,  ftained,  or 
coloured  goods  or  manufactures  of 
cotton,  or  of  linen,  or  of  both,  or 
of  which  cotton  or  linen  is  the  ma- 
terial of  chief  value 

Cocoa 

Chocolate 

Clogs  and  golo  fhoes  (fee  fhoes) 

Cordage,  tarred 

and  yarn  untarred 

Cofmetics 

Coal 

Colours  (fee  painters) 

Copper  manufactures 

- in  plates,  pigs  and  bars 

Compofitions  for  the  teeth  or  gums 
(lee  dentifiice) 

Coffee 

Cotton 

Cotton  or  linen  manufactures,  or  of 
both,  or  of  which  cotton  or  linen  is 

Y   y 


free 

15     per  cent,  ad  val.- 
15  Ditto 

10  Ditto  11 

free  free 

40    cents  per  gallon     44 
20     per  cent,  ad  val.      22 
cents  per  pack 
cents  per  dozen 
cents  per  ewt. 
per  cent,  ad  val; 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Cents  per  lb. 
Ditto 
cents  per  gallon 
per  cent,  act  val. 
Ditto 
Ditto 
cents  per  pound      ^ 
per  cent,  ad  val 
Ditto 


27t 
55 
198 

16-i 
i6| 


IDA 


l6I 


61 


44 


1 1 
n 


7 

5" 

>6f 


**J 

Ditto 

J3i 

4 

cents  per  pound 

4t 

3 

Ditto 

3to 

15 

cents  per  pair 

.6* 

180 

cents  per  cwt. 

198 

225 

Ditto 

247t 

15 

per  cent,  ad  val. 

*H 

5 

cents  per  bufhel 

5i 

15 

per  cent,,  ad  val. 

*% 

J5 

Ditto,,  , 

fl 

free 

free 

*5 

per  cent,  ad  val. 

16I 

5 

cents  per  pound 

5^ 

3 

Ditto 

3  i  9 
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If  imported  in 
AmT,  For. 

vetfels.  veflel*. 

the  material  of    chief  value,    being 

printed,  flamed  or  coloured  1  2±  per  cent,  ad  val.      13^ 

Cotton  >iot  printed,  ftained  01  coloured  10  Ditto  11 

Clocks  and  watches,  or  parts  of  either   15  Ditto  i6-£ 

Coaches,  chariots,  photons,  chairs, 
chaifes,  folos,  or  other  carriages,   or 

parts  of  cither  20  Ditto  22 

Clothing  ready  made  10  Ditto  11 

Cloths,  books,  houfhold  furniture, 
and  the  tocls  or  implements  of  the 
trade  or  profcllion  of  pcrions  who 

come  to  rd\  ie  in  the  United  States  free  free 

Cutlaaes,  until  the    2«d  day  of   May, 

1795  free  free 

— or  parts  thereof,  after  the  2  2d 

day  of  May,  1795  15    per  cent,  ad  val.      16 .1 

Dates  and  hgs  15  Ditto  i6i 

Pentifrice,  powders,  tinctures,  pre- 
parations and  competitions    for   the 

teeth  or  gums  15  Ditto  161 

Dolis,  d  re  {fed  and  undreffed,  or  parts 

thereof  15  Ditto  16 

Drugs,  medicinal,  except  thofe  com- 
monly ufed  for  dying  15  Ditto  16 

and  woods  for  dying  free  free 

Ea  .hen  and  flonc  wares  15  Ditto  16 1 

Effences  (iee  powders,  pa(lc$,  Sec.)         15  Ditto  16*. 

Fans,  or  parts  thereof  15  Ditto  16- 

Fayal  wine  1:0     cents  per  gallon      22 

Fringes  commonly  ufed  by  upholfter- 

ers,  coachmakers,  and  iaddlers  15  Ditto  1 6 1- 

Floor  cloths  and  mats,  or  parts  of  either  15  Ditto  i6i 

Fruits  of  all   kinds  15  Ditto  i6i 

Furs  of  every  kind  undreffed  free  free 

Glais,  black  quart  bottles      •  10  Ditto  11 

window  glais  15  Ditto  1 6 1- 

all  other  glais,  and  manufactures , 

thereof  20  Ditto  22 

Glauber  lalts  200     cents  per  cwt.       220 

Gauzes  10    per  cent,  ad  val.      11 

Geneva  (fee  fpirits) 

Ginger  15  Ditto  16; 

Girandoles,    or  parts  thereof  20  Ditto  22 

Gloves  and  mittens  of  every  kind  15  Ditto  i6i 

Gold.  lilver  and  plated  ware  15  Ditto  i6y 

G<ald  and  lilver  lace  15  Ditto  16  j 

Goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  im- 
ported dire6r.lv  from  China,  or  India, 
in  (hips  or  veffcls  not  of  the  United 


i 


1. 
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If 

impo: 

rtcd 

in 

Amer. 

F«f. 

veiTels* 

voile  Is. 

IO 

Ditto 

1 1 

15 

Ditto 

.61 

*5 

Ditto 

,6-| 

100 

eents  per  cwt. 

1     t 

free 

hac 

States,  except  teas,  China  ware, 
and  all  other  articles  liable  to  higher 
rates  of  duties  per  cent,  ad  val.     i&f 

Goods,  wares,  and  merchandize,  in- 
tended to  be  re-exported  to  a  fo- 
reign port  or  place  in  the  fame  fhip 
or  veffel  in  which  they  fhall  be  im- 
ported, and  all  articles  of  the  growth, 
product  or  manufacture  of  the  United 
States,  fpirits  excepted  free  free 

Goods,  wares,  and  merchandize,  not 
herein  otherwife  particularly  enu- 
merated and  defc  rib  ed  10    per  cent,  ad  val.      l  i 

Glue  15  Ditto  16  j 

Gun  powder  until    the    2 2d  day   of 

May,  1795  free  free 

• after  the  22ddayof  May, 

*795 

Hangers,  or  parts  thereof 

Hair  powder 

Hemp 

Hides,  raw 

Houfhold  furniture  of   perfons   who 

come  to  refide  in  the  United  States  free  free 

Implements  of  the  trade  or  profeffion 

of  perlons  who  come  to  refide  in  the 

United  States  free  free 
Indigo  25  cents  per  pound  27-v 
Iron  wire  free  free 
fteel  or  brafs  locks,  hinges,  hoes, 

anvils,  and  vifes  IO    per  cent,  ad   val.      1 1 
cad,  flit,  or  rolled,  and  all  manu- 

•faftures  of  iron,  fteel,  or  brafs,   or 

of  which   either  of    thefe  metals  is 

the  article  of  chief"  value,  not  being 

otherwife  particularly  enumerated 
Jewellery  and  pafte  work 
Lace  of  gold  and  filver 
Laces  and  lawns 

Laces,  lines,  fringes,  tanels  and  trim- 
mings   commonly   ufed   by  uphol— 

fterers,  coachmakers,   and  faddlers 
Lampblack 
Lapis  calaminaris 
Leather,    tanned  and   tawed,    and  all 

manufactures  of  leather,  or  of  which' 

leather  is  the  article  of  chief  value, 

not  otherwife  particularly    enume- 

*2*e«i  13  Ditto  16!- 

Y   y    2 


15 

Ditto 

*6| 

15 

Ditto 

1 6  J 

15 

Ditto 

m 

10 

Ditto 

11 

15 

Ditto 

i6| 

10 

Ditto 

1 1 

free 

free 

34^  GENERAL     IN  FORMATION 

If  imported  in 
Amcr.  Foi. 

vclicls.  vcirds 

Lead  and  inufket  ball,    until   the    22d 

day  of  May  179,5  fiec  free 

after  May  '_>2d  1*795  1        cent  per  pound       1  ^ 

all  other  manufactures  of  lead,  or 

in  which  lead  is  the  chief  article  1  Ditto  1  ,'^ 

Lemons  and  limes  ic      per  cent.  ad.  val.    ibv 

Linen  or  cotton  manufactures,   or   of 

both,  or  of  which  cotton  or  linen  is 

the  material  of  chief  value,  printed, 

ftaincd,   or  coloured  i2y  Ditto  13^ 

not  painted,  ftaincd,  or  coloured    10  Ditto  11 

LiCbon  and  Oporto  wines  25     cents   per  gallon      2-7! 

Looking-glafTcs  20     per  cent.  ad.  val.      22 

Manufactures   of   tin,     pewter,     and 

copper  15  Ditto  16  \ 
of  iron,    ftccl,    or  brals, 

not  othcrwile  particularly  enumer- 
ated 15  Ditto  i6{ 
of  leather  not  othcrwife 


particularly  enumerated  15   per  cent.  ad.  val.     l6-| 

» of  lead  not  othcrwile  par- 
ticularly  enumerated  1       cent  per  pound       1-^ 
of    cotton   or  linen,    or 


of  both,   printed,  Itajncd  or  colour- 
ed 12}  per  cent,  ad  val.     13! 
of   ditto,     not    printed, 


flaincd  or  coloured  10  Ditto  1  \ 

of    glals    (ice    glafs) 

of  tobacco  (lee  inuff  and 


tobacco) 

-of  wood  (fee  cabinet  ware 


and  wood) 

-of  the    United    States,     ipi- 


ret 


rits  excepted  free  F 

Mars  and    floor    cloths,    or    parti    of 

either  15     per  cent,  ad  val.     |6£ 

Malt  10    cents  per  bufliel     u 

Marble,   (late  and  other  Rone,   bricks, 

tiles,     tables,     mortars     and     other 

utenfils    of     marble     or    llate,    and 

generally    all     Hone,     and    earthen 

ware  a 5    per  cent,  ad  v.u.     16^ 

Madeira  wines  (lec   wines) 

Malaga  wine  20     cents  per  gallon     BS 

Mace  15     per   cent,  ad  \al.      ibl 

Medicinal   drugs,  except  thofc    com- 
monly uled  m  dying  15  Ditto  |>p| 
Merchandize,    goods    and    wares,    im- 

poited     uiieCtly     frozn     China      or 
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If  imported,  in 


India,  in  fhips  or  veffels  not  of 
the  United  States,  except  teas, 
China  ware,  and  all  other  articles 
liable   to  higher  rates  of  duties 

Merchandize,  goods  and  wares,  in- 
tended to  be  re-exported  to  a  fo- 
reign port  or  place  in  the  fame 
(hip  or  veffel  in  which  they  (hall 
be  imported — and  ail  articles  of 
the  growth,  product  or  munufac- 
ture  of  the  .United  States,  fpirits 
excepted 

Merchandize,  goods  and  wares  not 
herein  otherwise  particularly  enu- 
merated and  defcribed 

Mittens,  and  gloves  of  every  kind. 

Millenary  r^eady  made 

Mobiles 

Mufkets  and  firelocks  with  bayonets 
fuited  to  the  fame,  and  mufket- 
ball,    until    the     2 2d    day    of  May 

1795- 
.- or  parts  of  either  after  the 

22d  day  of  May    1795 

Mufkets  and  firelocks  without  bay- 
onets or  parts  of  either 

Muftard  in  flour 

Muflins  and  muflinets  printed,  ftain- 
ed  or  coloured 

■ — -not  printed,  flamed  or  co- 
loured. 

Nails 

Nankeens 

Nutmegs 

Oranges 

Ointments,  oils  and  .odors  (fee  pow- 
ders, partes,   &c. 

Olives 

Oil 

Oporto  and  Lifbon  wine 

Paper  hangings 

: writing  and  wrapping 

fheathmg  and  cartridge 

Painters  colours,  whether  dry  or  ground. 
in  oil,  except  thole  commonly  ufed 
in  dying 

Pack  thread  and  twine 

JP.aftc  boardsj  parchment  or  vellum 


Amer. 

vcffds. 


349 


For. 
veffels. 


per  cent,  ad  val.      1 2, 


free 


10  per  cent,  ad  val. 
15  Ditto 

15  Ditto 

2  cents  per  gallon 


free 

15     percent,  ad  val. 

15  Ditto 

iti  Ditto 


12i 


Ditto 


rrce 


O'io 


free 


10 

Ditto 

XI 

2 

cents  per  pound 

2-1 

5 

12 

per  cent,  ad 

val. 

*3i 

is 

Ditto 

16J 

H 

Ditto 

i6| 

15 

Ditto 

16X 

15 

Ditto 

16-J 

15 

Ditto 

i6| 

J5 

cents  per  gallon 

27y 

IB 

per  cent,  ad 

val. 

ibl 

10 

Ditto 

XI 

15 

Di.t.to 

16-1 

*5 

Ditto 

16$ 

400 

cents  per  cwt. 

44o 

10 

per  cent.  ad. 

val. 

u 

35<> 
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Phaetons,    or  parts  thereof 
Plaiftcr  of  Paris 
Pewter  manufactures 


Pepper 

Perfumes 

Piftols    until    the     2 2d    day    of  May 

'795 

or  parts  thereof  after  the    22a 

day  of  May    j  ygfr 

Pictures  and   Prints 

Pimento 

Printing    types 

Piekles  of  all   forts 

Printed,  ftaincd,  or  coloured  goods 
or  manufactures  of  cotton,  or  of 
linen,   or  of  both 

Philoiophical  apparatus,  fpecially  im- 
ported for  any  feminary  of  learn- 
ing 

Porter,  beer  and  ale  in  calks,  or 
bottles 

on    value  of  the  bottles 

Powder,  gun  until  the  2  2d  day 
of  May    1795 

after    the    2 2d    day    Gf    May 

J795 

Powders,  partes,  balls,  ballams,  oint- 
ments, oils,  waters,  wafhes,  tinc- 
tures, effences  or  other  prepara- 
tions or  compofitions  commonly 
called  fweet  lcents,  odors,  perfumes 
©r  cofmeticks — and  all  powdcis  or 
preparation!  for  the   Iccih  or 

Plumbs  and  prunes 

Raifins 

Raw   hides  and   fkins 

Rum   (ice   fpirits) 

Salt   weighing    more     than    fift 
pounds    per  buihel 

weighing    fifty-iix   pound 

buihel    or   let's 

Stained,  printed,  or  coloured 
or  manufactures  of  cotton, 
linen,   or  of  both 

Salt    pctre 

Saint    Lucar   wines 

Starch 

Slate,   flonc,  and   (lone  war." 


If 

imported 

in 

Amcr. 

For. 

Veffels 

1 

.eilels. 

20 

per 

cent,  ad 

val. 

22 

free 

free 

»5 

Ditto 

16$ 

free 

free 

b 

cents  per  pound 

H 

'5 

per  cent,  ad 

val. 

I6i 

free 

15  per  cent,  ad  val. 
10  Ditto 

4  cents  per  pound 

10  per  cent,  ad  val. 
1  ^  Ditto 


12* 


free 


Ditto 


8      cents  per  gallon 
10      per  cent,  ad  val. 

free 

io     per  cent.  ad.  val 


free 

i6| 
1 1 

1  1 

*6| 


free 

8* 
s 

II 

free 
1 1 


gums 

l5 

'5 
'5 

Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

164 
i6| 

free 

free 

j    fix 

12 

cents  per  56  lb. 

■3t 

s   per 

g;oods 
or    of 

1 2 

cents  per  buihel 

'34 

free 

per  cent,  ad  val. 

»3l 

free 

30 
»5 

cents  per  gallon 

per  cent,  ad  val. 

Diuo 

33 
164 
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15* 


Sail    cloth 

Saddles,   or  parts   thereof 
Satfcins   and  other  wrought   filks 
Steel 

Steel,     iron     or    brafs   locks,    hinges, 
hoes,  anvils  and  vifes 

, — ! all    other     manufactures     of 

fteel 
Sheathing  and  cartridge   paper 
Sherry  wine 

Sea    ftores  of  fhips   or   veffels 
Spermaceti  candles 
Sweet  lcents  (fee  powders,  palt.es,  &c.) 
Spirits  diftilled   in  foreign  countries, 
viz. 

From   Grain — 
Firft  proof 
Second  proof 
Third    do. 
Fourth  do. 
Fifth  do. 
Sixth  do. 
From  other  Materials. 
Firft  proof 
Second  do. 
Third  do. 
Fourth   do. 
Fifth   do. 
Sixth  do. 
Spirits  diftilied  in   the  United  States, 
imported  in  the  fame  Ship  or  veiTel 
in    which  they  had  been  previoufly 
exported   from  the   United  States, 
viz. 

From  molajfes. 
Firft   proof 
Second  do. 
Third  do. 
Fourth   do. 
Fifth   do. 
Sixth   do. 
From    materials    of    the    growth     dmd 
produce  of  the   United  States. 
Firft  proof 
Second   do. 
Third  do. 
Fourth   do. 
Fifth   co. 
Sixth   do. 


If  imported  in 

Amcr.  For. 

veffels.  veffels. 

1  o    per  cent,  ad  val.      1  x 

10              Ditto  ii 

10               Ditto  it 

100     cents  per  cwt.  no 


10    per  cent,  ad  val.      n 


*5 

Ditto 

i6| 

•5 

Ditto 

i6i 

33 
free 

cents  per  gallon 

free 

6 

cents  per  pound 

■■«* 

*5 

per  cent,  ad  val. 

i6i 

28 

cents  per  gallon 

3°r 

20 

Ditto 

«*'■& 

31 

Ditto 

34to 

34 

Ditto 

37t 

40 

Ditto 

44 

5o 

Ditto 

55 

~0 

cents  per  gallon 

27t 

25 

Ditto 

28 

Ditto 

3°* 

32 

Ditto 

354 

38 

Ditto 

4>y 

46 

Ditto 

5®l- 

n 

Ditto 

*3 

14 

Ditto 

14 

15 

Ditto 

15 

1i 

Ditto 

17 

21 

Ditto 

21 

28 

Ditto 

28 

Ditto 

7 

8 

Ditto 

8 

9 

Ditto 

9 

1 1 

Ditto 

1 1 

*8 

Ditto 

*3 

18 

Ditto 

18 

GENERAL  INFORMATION 


Spikes 

Silver  and  plated   ware 

lace 

Shoes  and   flippers   of  (ilk 

other  ihoes  and  flippers  for 

men   and  women,   clogs  and   golo- 

fhoes 
■*- other  fhoes  and  flippers  for 

children 
Swords  and   cutlaffes  until   the    2 2d 

day  of  May    1795 
Swords,  cutlaffes,    or  parts  of  either, 

after  the  2  2d  day  of  May,  1795 
Stockings 

Stone  and  earthen  ware 
Soap 
Solos    and    other    carriages,    or    parts 

thereof 
Sulpher 
Sugar*,  brown 

. white  clayed 

ditto  powdered 

■ all  other  clayed  or  powdered 

■ ■  lump 

■ loaf 

other  refined 

Sugar  candy 

Snuff 

Tables    of    marble,     flate,    and   other 

ftone,   or  parts  thereof 

Teas  from  China  and  India. 

bohea 

•  louchong  and  other  black  teas 

hyion,  imperial,    gunpowder,  or 

gomee 

other  green  teas 

From  Europe. 

bohea 

— fouchong  and  other  black  teas 

hylon,  imperial,  gunpowder,    or 

gomee 

other  green  teas 

From  any  other  Place. 

bohea 

fouchong  and  other  black  teas 

hylon,  imperial,  trunnowder.  or 

goir.ee. 

other  green  tea'- 

Teneriffe  wine 


Amer. 

veilels. 

1 

1J5 


O 

15 


*5 
io 

fre< 


If  imported  in 

cent  per  pound 

per  cent,  ad  val. 

Ditto 

cents  per  pair 

Ditto 

Ditto 


For. 
velFels. 

16J- 


i6.f 


1 2 


:ce 


15    per  cent,  ad  val. 

l6| 

15               Ditto 

i6| 

15               Ditto 

1 6| 

2     cents  per  pound 

2i 

20    per  cent,  ad  val. 

22 

free 

free 

lj-    cent  per  pound 

1  20 

3             Ditto 

0  1  0 

3             Ditto 

0 1  0 

if            Ditto 

1  20 

61           Ditto 

9              Ditto 

9h, 

6|            Ditto 

10    per  cent,  ad  val.      1  1 
22     cents  per  pound      24^ 

15     per  cent,  ad  val.      i6| 


10 

Ditto 

»5 

18 

Ditto 

27 

32 

Ditto 

50 

20 

Ditto 

3° 

1  2 

Ditto 

»5 

18 

Ditto 

2? 

40 

Ditto 

SO 

24 

Ditto 

3° 

*5 

Ditto 

i6i 

2? 

Ditto 

£y/o 

50 

Ditto 

55 

SO 

Ditto 

83 

20 

cents  per  gallon 

2  2 
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Tin  manufactures 
- —  in  pigs  and  plates 
Tinctures  (fee  powders,  paries,  &c.) 
Toys,  not  otherwife  enumerated 
Tobacco    manufactured    (other    than 
fnuff) 

Velvets  and  velverets. 
Wafers 

Waters  and  wafhes  (fee  powders,  paft.es, 
&c.) 

JVines,  in  cajks,  bottles,  or  other  vejfels. 
London  particular  Madeira 
London  market  d©. 

other  do. 

Burgundy  and  Champaign 
Sherry 
St.  Lucar 

Lifbon  and  Oporto 
Teneriffe,    Fayal  and  Malaga 

All  other  wines  not  to  exceed  thirty 
cents  per  gallon  in  American  vef- 
fels, or  thirty-three  cents  per  gallon 
in  foreign  veifels  ;  nor  be  iefs  than 
ten  cents  per  gallon  in  American 
veffels,  or  eleven  cents  per  gallon 
in  foreign  veffels 

On  value  of  the  bottles 

Wool  unmanufactured 

Wood  unmanufactured 

Wood  manufactured  (exclufive  of  ca- 
binet wares) 

'All  other  goods  not  before  particularly 
enumerated  and  defcribed 


If  imported  in 

Amcr. 

For. 

veffels. 

veflels. 

15    per  cent,  ad  val. 

16J 

free 

free 

15     per  cent,  ad  val. 

rfi 

10              Ditto 

11 

10     cents  per  pound 

11 

10    per  cent,  ad  val. 

1 1 

15              Ditto 

16J 

15              Ditto 

i6| 

56     cents  per  gallon 

6l/ 

49              Ditto 

53xo 

40              Ditto 

44 

40              Ditto 

-44 

33             Ditto 

36A- 

30              Ditto 

33 

25              Ditto 

*H 

20              Ditto 

22 

40    per  cent,  ad  val. 
Ditto 

per  cent,  ad  val. 
Ditto 


10 

free 

free 

10 


44 
1 1 

fiec 

free 


11 


..<~«..<..<<Jn£>.>.>.*.. 


After  the  31ft  day  of  December  1794,  no  refined  loaf  or 
lump  fugar  fhall  be  imported  into  the  United  States  from  any 
foreign  port  or  place,  except  in  fhips  or  veffels  of  the  burthen 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  tons  and  upwards,  and  in  calks  or 
packages  containing  each  not  lefs  than  fix  hundred  pounds,  on 
pain  of  forfeiting  the  faid  fhips  or  veflels,  and  the  loaf  and  lump 
fugar  imported  therein^  except  in  fucii  caiks  or  packages  as 
aforefaid, 

Z  z 
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TONNAGE. 

Ery  aft  of  July  20,    1  7Q0,    to  be  paid    in    ten    days    after  entry 

and   hifore    clearance. 

Cents  per  ton. 

On  vefTels  of  the  United  Sr.ntes   from  foreign  ports  6 

On  veffrls  bu  ll  in  the  United  States,  after  the  20th 
of  July,  1789,  but  wncd  in  part  or  wholly  by 
foreigners-— duly  recorded,  30 

AH  other  veffels,  50 

1  very  veifel  employed  in  tranfporting  goods  coaft- 
ways,  except  fuch  vctlels  be  built  in,  and  belong 
to  citizens,  on  each  entry,  50 

Vefltds  built  in,  and  belonging  to  citizens  of  the 
United  States  in  coaftirtg  trade,  or  fiiliery,  pay 
once  a  year,  if   licenled,  6 

If  not  licenled,  pay  with  goods  taken  in  one  Pta';e, 
to  be  delivered  in  another,  except  the  adjoining 
Hate,  on  each  entry,  6 


DUTIES   PAYABLE  IN 

Dais.  Ct>. 

Gold  coins  of  Great  Britain  and  Portugal,  of  their  pre- 

fent  flandard,              -  -                every   27  grains  1 

Gold  coins  of    France,  Spain,    and    the    dominions    of 

Spain,                  -  -                  -                27?  grains  1 

Spanifh  milled   dollars,  '    -           -            1  7  dwt.  7  grs.  1 

Crowns  of  France  -                            18  dwt.   17  grs.  1       10 


BOUNTY. 
On  every  barrel  of  pickled  fifh  exported,  of  the  fifhcries  of  the 

United  States.    18  cent:,. 
On  every  barrel  of  ialted  provifions  exported,  falted  within  the 

United  States,   15  cents. 

And  from  and  after  the  firfr.  day  of  January,  1793,  an  addi- 
tion of  twenty  per  centum  to  the  allowances  refpe£tive!v  granted 
to  the  (hips  or  veffels  employed  in  the  bank  or  other  cod  fifh- 
cries. 


FEES. 
To  Collector  and  Naval  Oj{i::r. 

D»ls.  Cts 
Entry  of  a  veffel  of    100  tens  or  upwards,  -  2      ro 

Clearance        do.  do.  do.  -  -  2       ^o 
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Dols.  CUi 

Entry  of  a  vefTel  under  100  tons,  ,.'•■•-          -            -  1      50 

Clearance         doi           do.           do.               -               -  1      50 

Per  nit  to  land  goods,               =-  20 

Every  bond  tak-      offi<  ially,                -  40 

Permit  to  h  id  g'<  0  U,  far  exportation,  for  drawback,  30 

Every  othsr  official  document  (rcgifter  excepted)  20 

Fees  to  Surveyor. 

Por  meafurement  of  a  veflel  of  1 00  tens  and  under,  per  ton  1 

For               do.                     100' to  200  tons                 -  15© 

For               do.                    above  200     do.          -               -  2C0 
On  each  vcffel   of    100    tons  and   upwards.,    with  goods 

iubjeel:  to  duty,                   -  3 

On  each  veffel  under  100  tons,    with  do.         '  1       50 

All  veflels  not  having  goods  fubjecf.  to  duty,               -  66f 


No  veflel  not  wholly  belonging  to  a  Citizen  or  Citizens  of  the 
United  States,  fliall  be  admitted  to  unload  at  any  port  or  place, 
except  the  following,    to  wit. 

N e  w-H am pshir e — P  ortfmouth.—tA  a s s a c h u sett s- — Port- 
land, Falmouth,  Aew- Bedford,  Dighton,  Saltw,  Beverly,  Glouccjter, 
Newbury -Port,  Marblehead,  Sherburn,  Boft.an  and  Char left own, 
Bath,  Frenchman's- Bay,  Plymouth,  Wilcalfet,  Machias,  Fenob- 
Icot. Rhode- Is  land — Newport  and  Providence. Con- 
nect 1  c u  t — New- London,    Nezv-Hazjen. — « — N e  w-Yor k- — A  ew- 

York. Ne w- Jersey— Perth  Amboy,  Burlington.- Penn- 

sylvani  a—  P  hiladelphia. D  ela  w  a  r  e — Wilm  ington,    New- 

.callle,  Port-Penn. Maryland- — Baltimore,  Annapolis,  Vi- 
enna, Oxford,  George- Town  on  Patowmac,  CHefter-Town,  Not- 
tingham, Cedar-Point,  Town-Creek,  Nanjcmoy,  Digges  Landing, 

Snow-Hill,  Carrolfburgh. V^i  rgin  ia-—  Alexandria,  JCiniale, 

New-Port,  Tappahannock,  Port-Royal,  Frederickfourg,  Urbanna, 
York-Town,  Weft-Point,  Hampton,  Bermuda  Hundred,  City- 
Point,  Rocket's  Landing,  Norfolk^  Port/mouth. North- 
Carolina — Wilmington,    Newbern,     IVaJlnngton,      Edenion,    and 

Plankbridge. S  out  h— C  a  r  o  l  i  n  a — Charlejlon,     George-  '1  ozen, 

Beaufort. G  eorgia— -  Savannah,     Sunbury,    Brunlwick,    St> 

Mary,   and  Frederica. 

Nor  fliall  any  veffei  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  beyond 
the  fame,  be  admitted  to  enter,  except  at  the  ports  in  the  above 
USl3  which  are  diftinguifhed  by  Italics, 

£1    z    2 
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AMOUNT    OF    EXPORTS. 


For  the  year  ending   30th  of 
September,    1792. 


New-Hampfhire 
Mafiachufetts     - 
Rhodc-Ifland     - 
Connecticut 
New-York    - 
New-Jerfey 
Pcnniylvania 
Delaware     - 
Maryland 
Virginia 
North-Carolina 
South -Carolina 
Georgia 


Dollars. 

18  1,407 

2.889.922 

698,084 

2.528,085 

23>524 
3,820,646* 

25o5°>25" 

3>549>499 

5°3>294 

2;43o>425 

45^973 
+ 


For  the  year  ending  30th  of 
September,    1793. 


Dollars.; 
198,197, 

3>676>413; 
616,416 

7-0,239! 

2r934r369 

6>958:736 

71:242 

3,687.119 

25984,3!7 

363-3°7 

3r  195r874 

5oi»383 


26.01 1.-78 


7°7 


— <<•<  4*  «£>>•>• 


The  exports  of  the  year  ending  the    30th   of   September,    1793 
went  to  the  respective  countries  undermentioned  : 


Ruflia        -     - 

Sweden 

Denmark     - 

Holland  -     - 

Great-Britain 

Imperial  Ports 

Hans-Towns 

France 

Spain 

Portugal 


-      5>769 
310,427 

870.508 
3>l69r536 
8;43*>239 
1>oi35347 

792>537 
7.050.498 

2?237^95o 

997>590 


Italian  Ports 
Morocco    - 
Haft-Indies 
Africa    - 
Weft-Indies 


220,688 
■      2:Q94 

253:131 

25**343 

399:559 


N.W.  Coaftof  Amer.   1.586 


Uncertain 


3,9^ 


26.01 1.787 


*  The  exports  of  Pcnnfylvarjia,  for  the  quarter  ending  the  31ft  of  December, 
17^2,  w;-rc  one  million  [even  hundred  and  forty  thoufand  fix  hundred  and 
eighty-nine   dollars. 

+  Not  laving  obtained  correctly  the  exports  of  Connecticut  for  this  year,  we 
have  not  calt  up  the  total  amount. 
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RENT,  PRICES  OF   LAIsPD,   PROVISIONS,   &c. 

On  this  article,  with  refpejct  to  the  New-England  States,  we 
are  not  enabled  to  add  much  additional  information.  In  the 
country  parts,  provifions  of  all  kinds,  the  produce  of  America, 
are  very  cheap,  in  many  indances,  much  below  half  the  price 
in  the  country  parts  of  England,  but  the  general  average  is 
from  one  third   to  one   half  lefs. 

Eifh  is  plenty  and  cheap  beyond  any  comparifon  with  the 
mod  favourable  European  markets  ;  the  fea  around  their  coads, 
and  the  inland  rivers,  furnifhing  an  inexhaudible  fupply. 
Game  of  various  kinds  is  alfo  exceedingly  plenty.  Some 
addition  mud  be  made  to  the  prices  of  mofl  articles  in  the 
large  towns,  owing  to  the  number  of  Europeans  which  the 
prefent  diftreffing  fituation  of  affairs  in  their  own  countries 
have    driven   thither. 

With  refpeft  to  the  Middle  States,  we  are  enabled  to  adduce 
more  particular  information.  The  journeys  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Toulmin  and  Mr.  Cooper  have  afforded  information  fufficient 
to  enable  us  to  form  a  tolerable  correct  idea  of  the  price  of 
mod  articles  in  thole  parts  of  the  Union  ;  the  places  where  the 
prices  are  taken  being  fo  fituated  as  in  the  general  to  afford  a 
medium   average. 

VIRGINIA. 

Ur banna,  upon  the  Rappahannock  in-t-he  county  of  Mid- 
dlefex.* — Soil,  white,  loofe,  fandy. — Price,  about  one  third 
cleared,  +  fifteen  (hillings;*;  per  acre  of  fixty-nine  and  two-thirds 
yard  fquare. — The  rent  of  corn  land,  about  one  fhilling  and 
fix-pence  per  acre. — The  labour  here,  as  in  mod  parts  of 
Virginia,  is  by  flaves  only,  either  purchafed  or  rented.  They 
are  hired  at  from  fix  to  nine  pounds  a  year,  the  mader  finding 
provifions  and  cloathing,  and  paying  the  tax,  The  ufual 
allowance  to  a  flave  is  a  peck  and  half  of  the  meal  of  Indian 
corn  per  week;  fometimes  pickled  and  falted  herrings  or 
mackarel. — The  cloathing    is   very    trifling. 

The  produce  of  land  here   is   tobacco,   wheat,   and    corn.§ — 

*  Urbanna  has  all  the  appearance  of  a  deferted  village. 
+  By  cleared  is  meant,  the  fmall  trees  and  fhrubs  grubbed  up,  and  the  larger 
£rees  cut  down  about  two  feet  from  the  ground,  the  flumps  remaining. 
|  All  the  fums  are  reckoned  in  fterling,  except  othcrwife  mentioned. 
^  By  corn  is  meant  exclusively  Indiaricorn  or  maize.     Blc  de  Turquie. 
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The  market  is  by  water  dire£l  from  Urbanna  to  Europe.^ — ■ 
Corn  alio,  maize,  to  New-England,  Nova-Scotia  and  to  the  Weil- 
Indies  ;  the  price  on  an  average,  wheat  four  {hillings  and  fix- 
pence  per  bufhcl,  and  corn  thirteen  {hillings  and  hx-pence 
per  barrel    of   five    bufhels. 

Richmond,   and    the    neighbourhood. — Soil;    fandy.    except 
on  the  banks  of  James    river    where    it    is   rich.       The   price  of 
land  from  four  to  fix  guineas  per   acre;   but    land    by  the  whole 
tra£l,    including  building?,    cleared  and  uncleared  land  together, 
feldom  exceeds,   at  ten    miles  diilance  from  the  town,    twenty   to 
forty-five    {hillings    per    acre.        It    is    reckoned    in    this,     and 
many  parts  of  this  State,    an  advantage  to  have  a  great  part  of    it 
in  wood,    becaufe  the  culture  of    tobacco,   which  has  been   com- 
mon,  but  is  now  rapidly  giving  way  to  wheat,   has  exhausted  the 
land  fo  much,   that  it  \i  uled    out,   and    is    generally  reckoned  at 
nothing  in  the  purchafe.      Labour  here  is  from    one  (hilling  and 
fix-pence  to  two  {hillings  a  day,    with  provilions.      In    harveff, 
from  two  {hillings  and  fix-pence  to  three  {hillings  and  fix-pence 
a  day.      All  Have    labour.- — Indian  corn  fells  here  from  one  (hil- 
ling and  fix-pence  to   one  {hilling  and  ten-pence    halfpenny    per 
Winchester    bufhel  ;    wheat,    thiee    {hillings    and    four-pence    to 
three  {hillings  and  nine-pence  ;    barley,    two  {hillings  and  ieven- 
pence     to      three     {hillings  ;      oats,    eleven- pence    to    one    {hil- 
ling' and  four-pence  ;     rice,    from    twelve    to    thirteen    {hillings 
and  fix-pence  per  hundred  pounds  ;     potatoes,    one   {hilling  and 
fix-pence  to  two  {hillings    and    three-pence   per    bufhel  ;   flour, 
from  wheat,  per  barrel   of  one    hundred  and   ninety-fix    pounds 
net,  nineteen  {hillings  and  fix-pence  to  twenty  two  {hillings  and 
fix-pence  ;   hops,  one  {hilling  and   one   penny  per    pound  ;   cof- 
fee, nine-pence  to  eleven-pence,    if    bought   by    the  cwt.    retail, 
one.  {hilling  and   a  penny;    tea,  bohca,    reiail,    two    {hillings  and 
three-pence  ;     louehong,    four   {hillings    and    hx-pence  ;   hyfon, 
{even  {hillings  and  hx-pence  per  lb.  ;   by  the    chcfl,    bohca,  one 
{hilling  ana  hx-pence  to  one  {hilling  and  ten-pence  ;    hyfon,  four 
{hillings    and    fix-pence  to  five  {hillings  and  thiee-pence  per  In. 
chocolate,  ieven- pence  to  nine-pence  per  lb.  by  the  box  of  fifty 
pounds  weight  ;    butter,  by  the  calk  of  fixty  pounds,    five-pence 
to  {even-pence  per  lb.    cheeic,  four-pence    to    fix- pence;    lugar, 
brown,    by    the    hogfhead,    thirty-feven    pounds    ten  {hillings  to 
fixty    pounds.      formerly    it    was      thirty    pouivcU      to      tinity- 
feven     pounds     ten     {hillings   ;      ictail,      fix-pence      to      eight- 
pence  per  pound:    loaf,  eleven-pence  to   one    {hilling  and  thiee- 
pence  :    treacle,  one  milling  and  lix-pcncr  to   two    {hillings  and 
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three-pence  per  gallon  by  the  hogfhead.      American  rum  by  the 
hogfhead,  two  (hillings  and   feven-pence    to    three   (hillings  per 
gallon  ;    Weft-India,  three  (hillings  and  nine-pence  to  four  (hil- 
lings and  fix-pence  ;   French  brandy,  four  (hillings  and  fix-pence 
to  five  (hillings  and  feven-pence  ;   Virginia  peach  brandy,    three 
(hillings  ;   apple  brandy,    two  (hillings  and   (even  pence  to  three 
(hillings  ;   whifkey,  three  fhillings  5   gin  per  gallon,  three  (hillings 
and  four  pence;   gin  in  cafes  of  four  and  a  half  gallons,  brought 
from  Holland,  twenty  fhillings  to   twenty-two  fhillings  and  (ix- 
pence  ;   Teneriffe  wine,  three  fhillings  per    gallon  by  the    pipe; 
Lifbon,  fix  pounds  fifteen  fhillings  to  (even  pounds  ten  fhillings ; 
Malaga,   five  pounds    five  (hillings  to  fix  pounds  fifteen  fhillings 
per  cafe,  of  thirty  gallons  ;   Madeira,    forty-five  to    fifty  guineas 
per  pipe  ;   London  porter,  nine  (hillings  and  nine-pence   to  ten 
(hillings  and  fix-pence  per  dozen,  bottles  included.      Beer  is  not 
ufed  ;   cider,   by  the  caik  or  hogfhead,  three-pence  to  five-pence 
halfpenny  per  gallon.      Grafs  fed  beef,    three-halfpence   to  two- 
pence farthing  per  lb.  (fall  or  winter  fed,  two-pence  farthing  to 
three-pence;   veal,  four-pence  halfpenny  to  five-pence  ;   mutton, 
three   half-pence    farthing    to    three-pence  ;     lamb,    four-pence 
half-penny   to    five-pence  ;    pork,   of    excellent    quality,  eleven 
fhillings   and   three-pence    to    feventeen    fhillings   per   hundred 
weight,    by    the    hog  ;     bacon   and    hams,    three-pence    to    five- 
pence    per    lb.  ;   turkey's,   one    (hilling    and    fix-pence    to   three 
(hillings  and    four-pence   each  ;   fait,   one  (hilling  and   fix-pence 
to  one  (hilling   and    ten-pence    per    bufhel  ;   foap,   by   the    box, 
three-pence  three   farthings   to   four-pence   halfpenny   per   lb.  ; 
candles,  by  the  box,   fix- pence    halfpenny   to   nine-pence    half- 
penny per   lb.  ;   fire    wood,   (even    (hillings    and    nine-pence    to 
nine  (hillings  a  cord,   that    is    a    load,   eight  feet   long,   four  feet 
high,   and  four  feet    broad  ;   coals,   (even-pence    three    farthings 
perbuihel  ;   hats,   country  made  wool  hats,   one  (hilling  and  ten- 
pence   to   four   (hillings  and  fix-pence  ;   fur  hats  fifteen  (hillings 
to  twenty-feven  (hillings  ;   (hoes,   three  (hillings  and   nine-pence 
to  feven  (hillings  and   fix-pence    a   pair  ;   boots,    fifteen    (hillings 
fco    thirty- fix    (hillings  ;     wages     of    houfehold     male     fervants, 
negroes,    fix    pounds     to    nine    pounds    a    year  ;     white     men, 
labourers,   thirteen   pounds  to   eighteen    pounds  a    year  ;    female 
feryants,   chiefly  negroes,  four  pounds  ten  (hillings  to  fix  pounds 
a  year.      Thele  are  to  be  had   either  by  pure  hale  or  by  hire  from 
their  maflers  ;   few  are  free  ;   price  of  a  cow,   one  pound  feven- 
teen (hillings    and    fix-pence   to    three  pounds  fifteen    (hillings  ; 
hories  fit  for  the  waggon  or   plow,   feven    pounds    ten    (hillings 
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to  fifteen  pounds;  working  oxen,  nine  pounds  a  pair  ;  (heep, 
four  {hillings  and  fix-pence  to  twelve  (hillings  each  ;  waggons 
with  geer  complete  for  four  horfes,  that  will  carry  a  ton  and 
an  half,  twelve  to  eighteen  pounds  ;  cart  for  two  horfes,  feven 
to  eight   pounds. 

PUBLISHED     RATES     AT     THE     EAGLE     TAVERN,     RICHMOND, 

IN     VIRGINIA. 

Breakfaft,  one  (hilling  and  fix-pence  ;  dinner  with  grog  or 
toddy,  two  (hillings  and  three-pence  ;  cold  (upper,  one  (hil- 
lino-  and  fix-pence ;  a  bottle  of  porter,  one  (hilling  and  ten- 
pence  halfpenny  ;  a  quart  of  punch  the  fame  ;  a  quart  of  toddy, 
one  (hilling  and  a  penny  halfpenny  ;  a  quart  of  grog,  eleven- 
pence farthing  ;  a  bed  room  furnifhed,  if  above  flairs,  thirteen- 
pence  halfpenny,  or  quarter  dollar  ;*  horfes  kept  at  livery,  two 
(hillings  and  three-pence  per  twenty-four  hours  ;  fervants,  two 
(hillings  and  three-pence  per  day. 

Winchestert— Fifh  falted  ;  (had,  one  pound  two  (hillings 
and  fix-pence  ;  herrings,  eighteen  (hillings  ;  falmon,  two  pounds 
five  (hillings  per  barrel,  of  two  hundred  pounds  weight  each  ; 
oyfters,  when  in  fealon,  two  (hillings  and  three-pence  per  bufhei; 
fruits  ;  apples  in  autumn,  nine-pence  per  bufhei  ;  at  Chriftmas, 
one  (hilling  to  one  (hilling  and  fix-pence  ;  peaches,  from  one 
(hilling  and  fix-pence  to  three  (hillings  per  bufhei  ;  currants, 
two  (hillings  and  three-pence  per  bufhei,  but  few  railed  for  fale ; 
wild  fowl  and  pigeons,  few  for  fale  ;  pheafants,  four-pence  half- 
penny each  ;  partridges,  nine-pence  to  one  (hilling  a  dozen. 
Cloathing  at  Winchefter  about  two-thirds  dearer  than  in  Lon- 
don. Oak  cafks  of  thirty  gallons,  three  (hillings  and  nine- 
pence  ;  tierces,  five  (hillings  and  fix-pence  ;  barrels,  fix  (hil- 
lings and  nine-pence.  Building  materials  ;  logs  trimmed  on 
both  fides,  and  delivered  at  the  place  of  building,  fomcthing 
more  than  one  penny  per  foot  ;  fcantlings,  three  farthings  per 
foot,  meafured  fid':  and  fide  at  the  faw-mill ;  flooring  planks,  one 
inch  and  a  quarter,  five  fhiliings  and  feven-pence  per  one  hun- 
dred feet;  one  inch,  four  (hillings  and  fix-pence  per  one  hun- 
dred ;   half    inch,    three    (hillings    per   one    hundred  ;   laths,    on 

*  Theft  prices  arc  higher  than  in  the  northern  States ;  the  tables  are  alfo  plen- 
tifully fupplied.  In  the  article  of  breakfaft,  all  over  the  American  continent, 
are  included,  ham,  eggs,  (leaks,  chops,  &c.  fome  or  all  of  them.  You  are 
not  obliged  to  drink  after  dinner.  You  have  nothing  to  give  the  lervants  or 
waiters.  In  the  article  of  (upper,  tea  and  coffee  are  ufually  included  is  accom- 
paniments. 

f  This  lift  contains,  in  general,  articles  not  mention-d  in  the  preceding  lift- 
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which  the  covering  is  nailed,  about  ten  fhiilings  per  hundred 
feet,  running  meafure  ; — cyprefs  fhingles,  from  ten  (hillings  and. 
two-pence  to  thirteen  (hillings  and  fix-pence  per  thoufand,  de- 
livered at  the  place  of  building  ■  each  (hingle  covering  four  by 
fix  inches  ; — -oak  fhingles,  one  pound  one  (hilling  per  one  thou- 
fand, covering  ten  by  four  inches  ; — chefnut  fhingles,  twelve 
fhiliings  per  thoufand,  covering  fix  by  four  inches  ; — lime,  four- 
pence  half-penny  per  bufhel  ;  bricks  delivered,  eighteen  (hillings 
per  thoufand  ;  window  gtafs,  ten  inches  by  eight,  two  pounds 
nineteen  (hillings  a  box,   containing  one  hundred  feet. 

Wages  ;  one  (hilling  and  three-pence,  to  one  (hilling  and  (Ix- 
pence  per  perch,  when  the  work  is  complete  ;  when  found  with 
provifions.  Plaifterers,  three-pence  per  each  fquare  yard,  when 
found  ;  glaziers,  three-farthings  per  light,  when  found  ;  paper 
hanging,  American,  two  fhiilings  and  three-pence  to  nine  (hil- 
lings per  piece,  of  twelve  yards  each  ;  lodging  and  board  in 
town,  eleven  pounds  to  twenty-two  pounds;  in  the  country, 
nine  pounds  to  fifteen  pounds  per  annum. 

Norfolk. — The  country  about  here  is  very  barren;  animal 
food  dear  ;  vegetables  cheap.  Houfes  of  wood  are  cheaply  built : 
a  houfe  of  two  (lories,  fix  yards  by  four,  will  co(l  about  fifty 
pounds  fterling.  Horfes  cheap  to  purchafe,  but  dear  to  hire  ; 
the  hire  of  a  horie  being  a  dollar  a  day  :  they  go  unlhod  during 
fummer.  Board  and  lodging  for  adults,  in  a  plain  but  plentiful 
wav,  four  or  five  dollars  a  week  ;  for  children,  two  dollars  ; 
fervants,  three  dollars.  Board  and  lodging  per  annum,  thirty- 
three  pounds  fifteen  (hillings.  The  great  influx  of  French 
emigrants  from  the  iflands  having  coniiderably  increafed  the 
price. 

Peaches,  one  penny  and  two-pence  per  dozen  •  apples,  fix- 
pence  a  peck  ;  cucumber?,  two-pence  a  dozen  ;  cyder,  two- 
pence half-penny  a  quart  ;  milk,  fix-pence  a  quart,  owing  to 
carelelsnefs  and  bad  farming;*  bacon,  fix-pence  a  pound.  Nor- 
folk is  about  as  large  as  Taunton  in  Devonfhire,  or  Wigan  in 
Lancafhire.  Mod  of  the  houfes  of  wood  ;  Come  of  brick. 
A  neat  houle,  thirty  feet  by  twenty-nine,  two  (lories  high, 
with  a  kitchen  on  one  fide,  and  a  fmoaking  room,  for  bacon, 
.hams,  &c.  in  the  yard,  will  coft  complete,  one  hundred  and 
hi ty  pounds. f  Drefs  of  the  people  much  the  fame  as  in 
England  ;    (laves  all  barefooted, 

*  The  cov/s  range  at  pleafure  in  the  woods  ;  no  attention  is  paid  to  their 
calving;  they  are  not  often  milked  above  once  a  day. 

+  Houfes  are  generally  covered  with  wooden  fhingles,  ©ak  or  cyprefs,  plaif „ 
tered  within,  and  glazejjl  in  fafh.es. 

3  A 
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Frederick  and  Berkeley  Counties. — Soil.  The  bef£ 
part  of  the  country  lies  between  the  waters  of  the  Opekan 
creek,  and  the  Shenandoah :  it  is  the  richeft  lime-ftone  land 
on  the  eaftern  waters  of  this  State  :  it  is  of  a  dark  grey,  and 
Cuppofed  to  be  much  about  the  fame  quality  as  the  third-rate 
land  in  Kentucky.  The  price  of  land  is  from  fifteen  fhillings 
to  four  pounds  an  acre,  but  feldom  fo  low  as  fifteen  fhillings  in 
the  bed  part  of  thefe  counties,  i.  c.  one-half  or  two-thirds 
cleared.  A  good  plot  of  land  of  two  hundred  acres,  with  a 
houfc,  orchard,  bain,  meadow  and  fpring,  may  be  rented  at 
forty-five  pounds  a   year. 

Labour  from  five  to  (even  dollars  per  month,  of  twenty-fix 
working  days,  with  board  :  white  fervants  are  very  fcarce  on 
the  eaflern  fide  of  the  valley. — The  produce  of  land,  wheat  and 
corn. — Price  of  flour  here  is  one  guinea  per  barrel  :  the  price 
has  ulually  been  three  (hillings,  and  this  year  even  fix  fhillings 
and  feven  fhillings  a»d  fix-pence  per  barrel  of  one  hundred  and 
ninety-fix  pounds  net,  more  at  Philadelphia  than  at  Baltimore; 
owing  to  the  greater  number  of  fhips  coming  to  the  former 
port.T — The  market  ;  Alexandria,  carried  in  waggons  for  feven 
millings  and  fix-pence  per  barrel  of  flour  weighing  one  hundred 


f  When  the  federal  city  h  fully  eftablifhed,  which  is  nearly  certain,  larger 
capitals,  &c.  will  probably  be  employed  on  the  Potomack,  and  provifions  and 
lands  rile*  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  but  the  dilHculty  of  procuring  labourers,  and 
the  objections  to  Have  labour,    will  itill  remain. 

The  opening  of  the  Potomack  by  the  canal,  round  the  falls,  will  alfo  render 
it  an  object  of  importance  to  capitahfts  to  embark  in  commerce  at  Alexandria 
or  George-town.  At  prefen  ,  many  boats  come  down  from  fort  Cumberland 
to  the  Great  falls,  about  ten  miles  above  George-town.  Six  weeks  work,  it  is 
computed,  will  complete  the  navigation  to  the  mouth  of  Savage  river,  the  boun- 
dary ©f  the  propofed  plan  weltward  ;  and  the  canal  at  the  Great  fails  is  expected 
to  be  linifhcd  in  eighteen  months. 

Whether  the  Shen?ncloah  will  be  rendered  navigable  is  a  much  more  queftion- 
ablc  point.  The  Potomack  company  have  the  exciufive  right  of  undertaking  the 
work,  and  they  have  as  yet  fhewo  no  ferious  intention  of  attempting  it.  Tiie 
obftruftions  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  arc  confiderable. 

The  mouth  of  Savage  river  is  about  forty  miles  from  the  Monongahela 
Boats  capable  ol  carrying  ten  tons  weight,  or  one  hundred  hogfhearis  ot  floUTi 
will  be  ahlc  to  go  from  thence  to  Alexandria  in  four  or  five  days  ;  but  it  will 
take  moi ■".  than  double  the  time  to  return.  It  is  now  common  for  perlons  who 
r  ■  I  their  produce  about  fixty  milrs,  to  pav  a  quarter  dollar  (one  (hilling  and 
•  -pence]  per  hundred  pounds. 
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and  ninety-fix   pounds,  and    the   barrel   feventcen  pounds,    the 
diftance  of  eighty  miles. 

Prices  of  land  in  particular  places. — Near  Charlefton,  within 
eight  miles  of  the  Potomack,  the  beft  land  three  pounds  fifteen 
{hillings  per  acre. — Within  a  mile  of  the  junction,  and  upon 
the  Shenandoah,  it  may  be  had  for  two  pounds  five  {hillings 
and  three  pounds  per  acre,  as  -the  land  is  broken  and  ftony, 
though  fit  for  wheat* — At  Shippand's-town,  on  the  fouth  fide 
of  the  Potomack,  it  is  from  two  pounds  five  (hillings  to  three 
pounds  fifteen  millings  per  acre,  but  it  is  not  equal  to  that  in 
the  valley  ;  it  is,  however,  nearer  to  the  market..* 

MARYLAND. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Haggar's  town  on  the  Antictum  creek. 
— Soil  ;  a  dark-coloured  loam  fimilar  to  that  on  the  (outh  fide 
of  the  Potomack.  Price  of  land  from  fixteen  to  twenty-four 
dollars,  i.  e.  from  three  pounds  twelve  millings  to  five  pounds 
eight  drillings  per  acre,  one  half  cleared  :  within  eight  or  ten 
miles. — Hufbandmen  icarce.  Wages  one  milling  and  iix-pence 
and  provifions  per  day,  or  five  to  fix  dollars,  L  c  twenty-two 
{hillings  and  fix-pence  to  twenty-feven  minings  per  month.— 
The  market  is  Baltimore  ;  where  wheat  fetches  about  i even- 
pence  a  bufhel  more  than  at  Alexandria.  The  price  of  taking 
flour  to  Baltimore,  feventy-five  miles,  five  {hillings  and  three- 
pence per  barrel.  It  may  be  fent  to  Alexandria,  eighty  miles 
for  a  dollar,  one-third  of  which  is  for  the  land  carriage  to  Wil- 
liam-port,  eight  miles,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Conegocheague  creek  : 
but  for  want  of  a  warehoufe  at  the  Great  Falls,  this  mode  of 
conveyance  is  lefs  ufeful  at  prefent  than  it  wDuld  otnerwife  bc„ 
Ten  miles  north-weft  of  Haggar's-town,  and  upon  a  part  of 
the  Conegocheague  creek,  to  which  the  navigation  may  be 
cafily  extended.  Land,  one-half  cleared,  and  the  1  eft  in  wood, 
will  fetch  fix  pounds  per  acre.  This  creek  has  been  ufed  alrea- 
dy, during  a  week  or  two  in  the  fpring, 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

SniPPENsnuR€H,  -twenty-one  miles  fouth  of  Carliflc. 
Soil.      A  good    loam,   though    not    equal    probably    to   that  lafc 
noticed.— ^Price  pf  land   two    pounds   to   three   pounds  ten  (hil- 

*  A  waggon  will   go   in  four  day*  to  and  from  Alexandria.     EfUtcs  here  are 
$naall  and  arc  generally  cultivated  without  flaves. 
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"ngs    Pcr  acre. — Labour,  five   to   fix  dollars  a  month. — Market. 
Baltimore,   diflance  eighty  miles. 

Carlisle,   and    its    vicinity — Soil  ;    a  loam,   as   in    the    other 
parts   of  the  valley.     A    flratum  of  flate   runs  through   all    the 
valley,     and    is   found    on    one    fide    of    the   Opekan  creek,     in 
Virginia  ;  the  Concgocheague  creek,   in  Maryland,  and  Pennfyl- 
vania,  and  the   Conedogwinit  creek,  in  Pennfylvania,  where  the 
foil    is  much  inferior  to  the  lime-flone   foil.      The    price   of  land 
upon  the  lime-flone  fide  of  the  Conedogwinit,   Pennfylvania,    is 
from  three  pounds  fix  (hillings   to  four  pounds  ten    {hillings  per 
acre  ;   being  i'n  a  proportion  of  meadow   and    upland.      Lands  in 
general  about  three  miles  round    Carlifle,    though    not  upon   the 
creeks,   fell  from  three  pounds  to  three  pounds   twelve  (hillings 
and  four  pounds  ten  (hillings  per  acre,    according  to  its  quality 
fuppofing  about  one-third  cleared.      Land    at    a    greater  diflance 
and    within    [even  or    eight  miles,    at   from  two  to  three  pounds 
except  the  low  rich  meadows.      Lands  nearer  the  Sufquehannah 
being  richer  and  nearer  market,    fell   from  five   to  eight  pounds 
and  within  a  mile  of  Harrifburgh,  twelve  pounds  an  acre.      Lano\ 
•with  indifferent  improvements,    near    Middletown,    the   head    of 
the  propofed  junfticn  between  the  Sufquehannah  and  the  Schuyl- 
kill, fell  from  three  to  four  pounds., 

Produce—Principally   wheat. 

Tvlarket— Philadelphia. 

Expenfe  of  carriage,  by  land  as  yet,  fix  (hillings  per  barrel  from 
Harrifburgh.* 

Near  Lancaster.— Soil ;  a  durable  clay,  not  liable  to  be 
much  injured  either  by  the  wet  in  winter,  or  the  fun  in  fummer. 
The  mod  indifferent  land  here,  with  fcarccly  any  improvement, 
fells  at  from  fix  to  eight  pounds  an  acre,  and  often  from  twelve 
to  eighteen  pounds,  f  Labour  is  from  eight  dollars  to  ten  a 
month,  and  board.      Market— Philadelphia. 


*  The  people  of  Carlifle  have  the  charter  of  being  unfociable,  and  iealous 
ot  new-comers,  and  always  careful  that  they  (hall  hol  Lave  too  much  influence 
in  public  affair.*;. 

Harrifburgh  and  Mkldleiown  are  delightfully,  and  with  refpect  to  trade,  eli- 
gibly fituated  on  the  banks  of  the  Sufquehannah,  but  -re  fubje&  to  intermitting 
complaints. 

t  At  Carlifle  and  Lam-after,  and  throughout  the  Pennfylvania  part  of  the  She- 
nandoah valley,  the  Dutch  fettlers  are  numerous;  their  unremitting  induftry  and 
attachment  to  place  aiv\  ays  makes  land  comparatively  dear  in  their  neighbour- 
hood 
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Reading,  and  its  neighbourhood,  fiftyrfix  miles  from  Phila- 
delphia.—Land  at  this  place  fells,  in  an  improved  ftate,  with 
houfe,  ont-houfes,  &c.  at  from  eight  to  ten  pounds  currency  per 
acre,  or  fix  to  feven  pounds  ten  {hillings  fterling. 

Sunbury  and  Northumberland,  on  the  Sufquehannah.— 
The  houfes  here  are  partly  built  of  logs,  and  partly  of  frame-work, 
one  or  .two  ftories  high,  fafhed  and  glazed,  fome  of  them  painted 
on  the  outude,  all  of  them  neat  without,  and  clean  within  ;  com- 
fortable and  commodious. 

The  price  of  building  a  log-houfe  here,  of  four  rooms  on  a 
floor,  each  about  twelve  feet  fquare,  one  itory  high,  finifhed 
within  fide  with  plain  wainfeotting,  pannel  doors,  lock  and  thumb 
latches,  glazed  windows,  See,  complete  ;  about  one  hundred  and 
ninety  pounds  fterling.  The  log-houfes,  of  found  fo  uncouth  t© 
an  Englifh  ear,  are  as  comfortable,  as  clean,  and  as  convenient,  as 
any  brick  or  ftone  houfe  in  England.  They  are  made  by  placing 
logs  of  trees  tranfverfely,  one  upon  the  ends  of  two  others,  which 
are  notched  to  let  them  in  ;  the  interftices  are  plaiftered,  and  the 
outfidc  and  infide  frequently  cafed.  If  the  logs  arc  placed  upon 
flone-work,  about  a  foot  from  the  ground,  foasnot  to  be  expofed 
to  alternate  moifture  and  drought,  they  will  lad  half  a  century  or 
more  very  well. 

The  foil  about  Sunbury  and  Northumberland,  which,  as  the  ri- 
ver only  divides  them,  we  fpeak  of  together,  is  a  fandy  loam,  fe- 
veral  £eet  deep  near  the  river,  and  apparently  excellent  for  almofl 
any  kind  of  vegetation.  Their  produce  here,  as  in  moft  other 
parts  of  Pennfylvania,  is  corn,  wheat,  oats,  rye,  buck-wheat,  po- 
tatoes, and  fome  little  barley.  Prices,  wheat  per  bufhel,  three 
{hillings  and  nine-pence  ;  oats,  two  {hillings  to  two  {hillings  and 
three-pence  ;  rye,  three  (hillings  to  three  {hillings  and  fix-pence  ; 
corn,  maize,  three  {hillings  ;  bucji  wheat,  one  {hilling  and  ten- 
pence  ;  potatoes  in  the  {pring,  two  {hillings  and  fix-pence  to 
three  (hillings  and  nine-pence  ;  in  the  autumn,  one  fhilling  and 
two-pence  to  one  fhilling  and  ten-pence  a  bufhel.  Cyder,  per 
barrel,  according  to  the  crops  of  apples  ;  in  1793  it  was  from 
thirteen  {hillings  and  fix-pence  to  eighteen  fhiilings  ;  1792,  it 
was  from  feven  and  fix-pence  to  nine  fhiilings  :  beer,  none  ; 
there  was  a  brewery  at  Northumberland  fome  time  ago,  but  it  has 
been  dilcontinued  ;  while  it  was  carried  on,  ale  fold  for  eighteen 
fhiilings,  and  porter  three  pounds  per  barrel  of  thirty-one  gallons. 
Wages  in  the  town,  two  fhiilings  and  three-pence  a  day  ; 
£n    the    country,    one  fhilling    and    ten   pence  to   two  (hillings 
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and    three-pence,    and   board.     The    common    drink,    cyder,  or 
whifkey  and  water. 

Beef,  three-pence  per  lb.  ;  mutton,  two-pence  to  three- 
pence ;  venifon,  two-pence  to  three-pence  ;  thefe  are  bought  at 
the  butchers,  or  of  faimprs,  who  bring  meat  to  toVh  to  retail  ; 
butter  at  Chriftmas,  one  (hilling  and  fix-pence  per  lb. 

A  cord  of  oak  fire-wood,  three  (hillings  and  fix-pence  ;  hic- 
eory,   feven  fhiliings  and  fix-pence. 

Produce  of  wheat  twenty  to  thirty  bufhels  an  acre.  A  Mr. 
Grant,  of  Sunbury,  one  dry  fummer,  obtained  fixty  bufhels  per 
acre,  but  one-half  of  this  quantity  is  common.  The  new  lands 
and  the  ftony  rich  lands  near  the  river  are  too  rich  for  wheat, 
and  require  to  be  reduced  by  corn,  flax  or  tobacco.  Otherwife, 
unlefs  in  a  very  dry  fummer  the  grain  (hoots  up  into  draw. 
Wheat  and  barley  grow  bed  on  the  tops  of  the  hills,  and  even 
in  (tony  ground. 

Land,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Sunbury,  fells  from 
eighteen  to  twenty-three  pounds  an  acre.  Building  lots  of  one 
quarter  or  half  an  acre,  in  Northumberland  or  Sunbury,  from 
one  hundred  to  two  hundred  dollars  each.  L^nd,  a  few  miles 
diflance,  uncleared,  twenty-two  to  thirty  (hillings  an  acre. 
Land,  with  a  log-cabin,  a  log-barn,  and  about  one-fourth  im- 
proved, i.  e.  the  trees  cut  down,  and  the  underwood  grubbed 
up,  about  two  pounds  five  fhiliings,  or  two  pounds  ten  fhiliings 
an  acre. 

Two  years  ago,  the  land  on  which  the  town  of  Northum- 
berland ftands,  is  laid  to  have  been  offered  to  fale  by  the  pro- 
prietor for  two  thoufand  pounds  :  he  has  fmcc  rcfufed  ten 
thoufand  pounds  for  it. 

In  1793,  the  cftate  of  the  late  Lord  Sterling  was  offered 
for  fale  at  feven  pounds  ten  (hillings  an  acre,  which  we 
apprehend  to  be  the  general  price  of  cultivated  land,  in  to- 
lerable fituations  all  through  this  State.  Of  uncultivated  land 
there  is  very  little.  The  cxpenle  of  travelling  between  Phi- 
ladelphia and  New-York,  both  as  to  carriages  and  as  to  living, 
is  about  one-third  cheaper  than  between  the  metropolis  and 
^ny  of  the  great  towns  in  England. 

N  E  V/-YORK. 

At  New- York,  you  pay  at  the  Tontine  ccfTec-houfc  c;ght 
dollars  a  week  for  board  and  lodging,  wine  excepted  :  in  the 
former  refpect  perfons  are  much  better  provided  than  in  any 
place  in  England,  where    they  pay  only    the    fame    price.     The 
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advantage  in  point  of  cheapnefs,  for  equal  accommodations  at 
an  inn,  is  at  lead  one  third  in  favour  of  New-York,  beyond 
any  of  the  great  trading  towns  of  England  :  board  and 
lodging  at  private  houfes  may  be  had  from  five  to  feven. 
dollars  a   week. 

At  Albany,  board  and  lodging  in  a  plain  family  way  is  half  a 
dollar  a  day.  Butter,  eight-pence  a  pound  ;  beef,  two-pence 
three  farthings  ;  cheefe,  five-pence  ;  pork,  two-pence  three  far- 
things. An  eftate  of  five  hundred  acres,  two  miles  from  Al- 
bany, and  four  from  Troy,  part  in  woodland,  fold  in  November, 
1793,  for  three  thoufand  three  hundred  pounds  currency,  or 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-fix  pounds  fterling.  For  a  farm  of 
fixty  acres,  about  feven  miles  from  Albany,  the  farmer  pays 
twenty-five  fkipples,  or  eighteen  bufhels  and  three  quarters 
of  wheat,    per   annum,   as   rent. 

For  a  farm,  not  far  from  the  above,  about  feven  or  eight  miles 
from  Albany,  confiding  of  one  hundred  acres  of  very  rich  land, 
long  ago  cleared,  and  one  hundred  acres  more  not  cleared? 
having  a  good  brick  houfe  and  a  commodious  barn  upon  it,  the 
owner  in  1793,   afked  two  thoufand  pounds. 

Prices  of  provifions  hereabout  and  at  Skene6lady,  which  is 
inhabited  chiefly  by  Dutch— beef,  one  penny  three  farthings 
a  pound;  cheefe,  five-pence;  butter,  eight-pence  half-penny; 
apples,  one  milling  and  five-pence  a  bufhel ;  wheat,  four  [hil- 
lings and  fix-pence  ditto. 

About  ten  miles  beyond  Skeneftady,  up  the  Mohawk  river, 
beef  fells  at  thirteen  fhillings  and  fix-pence  per  cwt.  ;  pork,, 
three-pence  farthing  a  pound  ;  turkeys,  one  (hilling  and  five^- 
pence  ;  geefe,  one  (hilling  and  five-pence  ;  fowls,  eight-pence 
half-penny;  butter,  fix-pence  three  farthings;  fait,  eight  fhil- 
lings per  bufhel  ;  cheefe,  five-pence  a  pound  ;  wheat,  four  (hil- 
lings a  bufhel ;  wood,  three  (hidings  and  four-pence  a  cord. 
Wages  of  a  labourer,  one  (hilling  and  fix-pence  to  two  (hillings 
in  fummer,  and  fix-pence  three  farthings  to  one  (hilling  aod  three 
half-pence  in  winter,  per  day  ;  carpenters,  one  (hilling  and  fix- 
pence  ;  mafons,  two  (hillings,  befides  victuals. 

The  canals  intended  to  go  from  Skene&ady  to  Albany,  and 
that  which  will  pafs  the  falls  of  the  North  river  and  connect 
Saratoga  with  Albany,  and  that  which  is  intended  to  obviate 
the  little  falls  of  the  Mohawk  river,,   are  all  likely  to  proceed. 
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Land  at  the  German  flats  fells  from  two  pounds  fifteen  {Kil- 
lings to  eight  pounds  ten  fhillings  an  acre.  Land  higher  up 
toward  the  black  river,  though  good,  not  above  a  dollar. 

Land  near  Hartford  in  Connecticut,  five  pounds  ten  fhillings 
to  eight  pounds  ten  fhillings  an  acre. 

Land  upon  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Delaware  in  New-York 
State,  was  offered  for  fale  in  London,  in  June  1794,  for  nine 
fhillings  an  acre. 

Land  near  the  Mifhoppen  and  Tufcorora  creeks  in  Penn- 
fylvania,  about  eight  miles  on  the  average,  from  the  eaft 
branch  of  the  Sufquchannah,  belonging  to  the  perfon  who 
owned  the  preceding  parcel,  was  offered  at  the  fame  time  for 
eight  fhillings  an  acre  in  London. 

The  price  of  two  dollars  was  afked  at  the  fame  period  and 
place  for  land  near  the  Loyalfock,  between  the  eaft  and  weft, 
branches  of  Sufquehannah  :  and  the  fame  for  land  in  Luzern 
county  upon  Lehawannock. 

In  this  State  the  fettlers  are  more  in  the  habit  of  ufing  the 
afhes  of  their  wood  to  make  pot-afh,  and  diminifh  the  expenfe 
of  clearing  the  land,  than  they  are  in  Pennfylvania  or  the 
fouthern  States.  In  July  1793,  hearth  afhes  fold  for  fix-pence 
three  farthings  a  bufhel ;  field  afhes  at  five-pence  half-penny  ; 
it  cofts  two  pounds  four  fhillings  a  ton  to  make  them  into  pot- 
afh  ;  five  hundred  bufhels  of  hearth,  or  feven  hundred  of  field 
afhes,  are  computed  to  make  a  ton  of  pot-afh,  which  at  New- 
York  is  worth  twenty-feven  pounds,  or  one  hundred  and 
twenty  dollars.  But  we  think  this  allowance  of  afhes  hardly 
fufficient  for  the  purpofe. 

From  thefe  detached  fa6ts,  collected  from  the  information  of 
perfons  on  the  fpot,  the  reader  will  be  enabled  to  form  a  ge- 
neral opinion  of  the  probable  expenfes  of  a  fettler  in  the  Middle 
States.  It  will  be  obferved  in  general,  that  where  provifions 
are  cheaper  in  one  fituation  than  another,  the  advantage  is  in 
the  expenditure  of  an  income  in  nearly  the  fame  proportion  as 
the  difadvantage  to  the  landholder. 

With  refpect.  to  the  weftern  territory,  provifions  of  all  kinds, 
the  produce  of  the  countrv,  are  exceeding  low  in  their  price: 
but  the  great  diftance  renders  European  commodities  propor- 
tionably  high,  in  moft  inftances  European  goods  will  be  nearly 
double  the  price  they  are  at  Philadelphia. 

In  the  towns  and  villages  of  Kentucky,  the  following  are 
the  average  prices  of   fome  of  the    moft   material    articles;   flour 
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is  from  fix  (hillings  to  nine  {hillings  per  cwt.  according  to 
its  quality  :  Indian  corn  from  nine-pence  to  one  {hilling 
per  bufhel  ;  beef,  three  halfpence  to  two-pence  per  lb.  ; 
veal,  two-pence  halfpenny  ditto;  mutton,  three-pence  ditto; 
which  high  price  is  owing  to  the  general  define  the  farmers 
have  60  increale  their  flocks;  pork  is  from  two-pence  to  two- 
pence halfpenny  per  lb.  ;  bacon  from  three-pence  halfpenny  to 
four-pence  ;  bacon  hams  from  four-pence  to  five-pence  half- 
penny ;  fait  beef,  two-pence  ;  hung  or  dried  beef,  three-pence. 
Meats  tongues,  fix-pence  each  ;  buffalo  ditto,  nine-pence ; 
dunghill  fowls,  ducks,  Mufcovy  ditto,  geefe,  turkeys,  Guinea 
fowls  and  pigeons,  are  proportionably  cheap  ;  butter  is  from 
two-pence  halfpenny  10  three-pence  halfpenny  per  lb.  ;  cheeie 
from  two-pence  to  three-pence  per  ditto. 

They  have  a  variety  of  fifh  in  the  rivers,  the  mod  efteemed 
of-  which  are  the  perch,  trout,  buffalo  fi(h  and  foft  tu  tie. 
The  perch  is  in  fize  from  five  to  twelve  pounds,  is  firm  ..id 
fat  in  its  ieafon,  which  is  from  February  until  July.  %:  e 
trout  is  caught  from  eight  to  thirty  pounds  weight.  This  fill. 
is  too  univerially  known  and  admired  to  require  any  account  of 
its  excellence,  particularly  as  the  trout  in  England  is  the  exa£t 
miniature  of  it.  The  buffalo  fifh  is  in  fize  from  four  to  eight 
pounds,  is  a  very  fine  fifh,  but  inferior  to  the  two  former. 
But  the  foft  turile  is,  perhaps,  the  mod  delicious  fifh  in  the 
world,  and  amply  compenfates  for  their  having  no  other  tefta- 
ceous  filh.  Tins  turtle  is  gelatinous,  except  a  fmall  {hell  upon 
its  back,  about  the  bignefs  of  the  palm  of  the  hand  ;  the  weight 
is  from  fix  to  ten  pounds. 

Mod  people  make  their  own  fugar  ;  but  when  it  is  fold,  the 
price  is  from  thiee-pence  to  four-pence  halfpenny  per  pound, 
according  to  its  fineneis.  The  bulinefs  of  fugar  refining  is  only 
commencing,  which  makes  it  impoiTible  to  fay  exa6tly  what 
will  be  the  general  price  of  loaf  or  refined  fugar  ;  but  we  con- 
clude it  will,  be  proportionably  low  with  raw  fugar,  as  the 
bufinefs  can  be  carried  on  in  this  country  at  lefs  expenfe  than 
in  Philadelphia  and  New- York,  where  the  price  of  the  necefia- 
ries  of  Life  is  fo  much  higher.  Tea,  coffee,  chocolate  and 
fpices,  are  higher  here  than  in  Philadelphia.  Good  green  tea 
is  from  five  {hillings  to  eight  {hillings  per  pound  ;  imperial 
or  gunpowder,  ten  {hillings  and  fix-pence  ;  pearl  from  twelve 
{hillings  to  iixteen  {hillings  ;  good  fouchong  from  four  {hillings 
and  fix-pence  to  feven  {hillings  per  ditto;  bohea  from  two 
{hillings  to  three  (hillings  and  fix-pence  ;  coffee   from   one  fiul- 
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ling  and  nine-pence  to  two  millings  ;  chocolate  from  one  mil- 
ling and  fix-pence  to  one  (lulling  and  eight-pence.  Spices  are' 
at  leaft  twenty-five  per  cent,  higher  than  they  are  at  Philadel- 
phia or  Baltimore. 

In  the  year  1784,  many  officers  who  ferved  in  the  American 
army  during  the  late  war  having  fettled  in  this  State  with' 
their  families,  and  feveral  families  from  England,  Philadelphia,. 
New-J'erfey,  New-York  and  the  New-England  States,  the 
country  foon  began  to  be  chequered  with  genteel  perfons,  which 
operated  both  upon  the  minds  and  actions  of  the  back  woods 
people,  who  conftituted  the  frrfr.  emigrants.  A  tafte  for  the 
decorum  and  elegance  of  the  table  was  foon  cultivated  ;  and  the 
pleafures  of  the  garden  were  confidered  not  only  as  ufeful  but 
amufing.  Theie  improvements  in  the  comforts  of  living  and 
manners,  have  awakened  a  fenfe  of  ambition  to  infhuct  their 
vouth  in  ufeful  and  accomplished  arts.  Social  plea  lures  aie 
like  wife  regarded  as  the  mod  ineflimable  of  human  poifefhons  ; 
the  genius  of  friendfhip  appears  to  fofter  the  emanations  of 
virtue,  while  the  cordial  regard,  and  iincere  delire  of  plea  ling, 
produces  the  molt  harmonious  effects.  Sympathy  is  regarded 
as  the  efience  of  the  human  foul,  participating  of  cclcllial  mat- 
ter, and  as  a  fpark  engendered  to  warm  benevolence,  and  lead 
to  the  raptures  of  love  and  rational  felicity. 

With  fuch  fentiments  the  amufements  of  this  State  flow  front 
the  interchange  of  civilities,  and  a  reciprocal  defire  of  pleating. 
That  famenefs  may  not  cloy,  and  make  them  dull,  they  vary  the 
fcene  as  the  nature  of  eircumflances  will  permit  :  the  opening 
fpring  brings  with  it  the  profpect  of  their  hummer's  labour,  and 
the  brilliant  fun  actively  warms  into  life  the  vegetable  world, 
which  blooms  and  yields  a  profufion  of  aiomatic  odours  :  a 
creation  of  beauty  is  now  a  feafl  of  joy,  and  to  look  for  amufe- 
ments beyond  this  genial  torrent  of  iwects  would  be  a  perverfion 
of  nature,   and  a  facrilege  againft  heaven. 

The  feafen  of  fugar-making  occupies  the  women,  wliofe 
mornings  are  chceied  by  the  modulated  buffooneiy  of  the  mock- 
ing biid,  the  tuneful  fong  of  the  thrufh,  and  the  gaudy  plumage 
of  the  parroquet.  Fcflive  mirth  crowns  the  evening.  The 
bulincfs  of  the  day  being  over,  the  men  join  the  women  in  liie 
lugar  giovcs,  where  enchantment  feems  to  dwell.  The  lofty 
trees  wave  their  fpreading  branches  over  a  green  turf,  oi\  whole 
loft  down  the  mildncfs  of  the  evening  invites  the  neighbouring 
youth  to  fportive  play  ;  and  while  the  rural  Ncilors,  with  cal- 
culating  minds,   contemplate    the    boyifli    gambols  of  a   now  in? 
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progeny,  they  recount  the  exploits  of  their  early  age,  and  in 
their  enthufiai'm  forget  there  are  fuch  things  as  decrepitude  and 
mifery.  Perhaps  a  convivial  long,  or  a  pleafant  narration,  doles 
the  (cene. 

Rational  pleafures  meliorate  the  foul  ;  and  by  familiarizing 
man  to  uncontaminated  felicity?  fordid  avarice  and  vicious  habits 
are  deftroyed.. 

Gardening  and  iifhing  conflitute  fome  part  of  the  amufements 
of  both  fexes.  Flowers  and  their  genera  form  one  of  the 
Hudies  of  the  ladies  ;  and  the  embellifhment  of  their  houfes, 
with  thofe  which  are  known  to  be  falutary.  conflitute  a  part 
of  their  .employment,,  Domeflic  cares  and  mufic  fill  up  .the 
remainder  of  the  day,  and  focial  vifits  without  ceremony  or 
form,  leave  them  without  ennui  .or  dilgufL  The  young  men 
-are  too  gallant  to  permit  ,the  women  to  have  feparate  amufe- 
ments  ;  and  thus  it  is  that  even  in  Kentucky  we  find  that  fauvity 
snd  politenefs  of  manners  uxiiverfaL  which  can  only  be  effc£tcd 
by  feminine  poliih> 

The  autumn  and  winter  produces  not  lefs  pieafure*  Evening 
v  1  (its  mofllv  end  with  dancing  by  the  young  people,  while  the 
more  aged  indulge  their  hilarity,  or  diffeminate  information  in 
the  diiquiiion  of  polit  cs,   or  fome  ufeful  art  or  icience. 

Such  are  the  amufements  of  this  country,  and  fuch  the  mode 
•of  living,  which  have  for  their  bafis  hofpitality,  and  all  the 
variety  of  good  things  that  a  luxuriant  foil  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducingj  without  the  alloy  of  .contaminating  vice  and  artificial 
want, 

PREVALENT  DISEASES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

All  countries  h^ve  fome  peculiar  difeafes,  -arifing  from  the 
climate,  manner  of  living,  occupations,  predominnnt  paflions, 
and  other  caufes,  whofe  feparate  and  combined  influence  is  but 
imperfectly  known.  In  North  America  we  may  count  five  :-r-r- 
jiervous  diforders^  rhumatiim,  intermitting  fevers,  lofs  of  teeth, 
and  colds.  It  is  remarkable,  that  nervous  complaints  are  at 
prefent  more  frequent  in  Europe  than  they  formerly  were. 
They  fpring  in  a  great  rneafure  from  the  indigencies  of  a  civi- 
lifed  life  ;  but  in  America  thefe  fiends  infeft  with  lefs  difcrimi- 
nation  on  the  dwellings  of  induffry  and  temperance.  Proteus- 
like  they  affume  every  fliape,  and  often  bafflle  the  befl  phyficians, 
ITieir  baneful  effect  on  the  mind  requires  the  ferious  attention 
«f  legiflatorSj  divines,  and    moral   philofophers  :   we  have  often. 
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witneffed  their  amazing  influence  on  religious  fcr.timenis. 
When  extreme,  they  derange  the  whole  (yffem,  obfeure  the  , 
intellects,  bewilder  the  imagination,  prevent  the  natural  order 
and  operation  of  all  the  pallions  ;  the  foul  vibrates  bct\ve:n 
apathy  and  morbid  fenfibility  ;  fhe  hates  when  (lie  fhould  love, 
and  grieves  when  fhe  ought  to  rejoice  ;  fhe  refembles  a  diforder- 
ed  clock,  that  after  along  filence,  chimes  till  you  are  tired,  and 
often  inflead  of  one,  flrikes  twelve.  Thcfe  extremes  are  in- 
deed rare,  but  the  mere  general  degiecs  are  itill  analogous,  and 
produce  a  great  lum  of  evil. 

Slight  rheumatic  pains  are  almofl  epidemic  in  fome  feaforrs 
of  the  year.  Yet  thefe  arc  fcarcely  worth  mentioning  in 
companion  to  the  fevere  fits  that  afriict  a  great  number  of  per- 
fons,  even  in  the  earlier  parts  of  life,  growing  more  frequent 
end  violent  with  age.  not  leldom  attended  with  lamenefs,  and 
contraction    of  limbs. 

Fever  and  ague  is  here,  as  in  other  countries,  the  plague  of 
marfhy  and  fenny  iituations,  but  what  is  lingular,  it  alio  \ifns 
the  borders  of  limpid  dreams.  The  lefler  degree  of  it,  generally 
called  dumb  ague,  is  not  rare  in  the  mod  falubrious  places  dur- 
ing the  months  of  September  and  October.  Through  all  the  low 
countries  from  north  to  fouth  this  difeafe  rages  in  a  variety  of 
hideous  forms  :  and  chiefly  doth  t lie  fury  aiiarlan  with  livid 
hue,  haggard  looks,  and  trembling  fkeleton  limbs,  embitter 
the  life  of  multitudes:  manv  linger  under  it  For  years,  and 
become  fo  difpirited,  as  not  even  to  feck  any  remedy.  It  is  a 
foul  fource  of  many  other  difcafes,  often  terminating  in  deadly 
dropfics  and  consumptions. 

Premature    lofs   of   teeth    is   in  many  rcfpe&s  a  fevere  misfor- 
tune.     By    impairing   medication,   and    confequently    digeftion, 
it  difpofes  for   many   diforders.      It    injures    the   pronunciation, 
and  is   a    particular   diiadvantage   in    a    great  republic,   where  fo 
many    citizens    are    public    fpeakers  ;   it   expofes  the  mouth  and 
jthroat    to    cold,   and    various    accidents;   it    diminifh   s  the  plea- 
sure of  eating,   though  not    iublime    pleafure   of  life,   and   which. 
we  have  heard  fome  perions  very  emphatically  regret.      Finally, 
it  is  a    mortifying    ftr-okc    to  beauty,  ami  as  fuch  deeply  Pell    by 
the  fair  fc  x.      Indeed,   that  man  mull  be  a  ftpic,   who  can    with- 
out pity  behold  a  blooming   maiden  of   eighteen   afllicled  by  tins 
infirmity  of   old    age!   This  confideration  is   the  more  in  portant 
as  the   amiable  affections  of  the   human  foul  arc  not  lefs  cxpreff- 
.  .ed   by   the  traits  and  motions  of  the  lips,   than  by  the    beaming 
eye.     We  have  not   mentioned   the  pains  o(  tooth-ach,   because 
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they  are  not  more  common  or  violent  in  this  country  than  in 
iome  others,  where  lois  of  teeth  is  rare  ;  many  perfons  here 
lofing  their  teeth  without  much  pain. 

The  complaint  of  catching ( cold  is  heard  almofl  every  day,  and 
in  every  company.  This  extraordinary  diforder,  little  known 
in  fome  countries,  is  alfo  very  common  in  England.  An 
eminent  phyfician  of  that  country  faid,  that  "colds  kill  more 
people  than  the  plague."  Indeed,  many  fevere  diforders  ori- 
ginate from  it  among  the  Americans,  as  well  as  amongft  Euro- 
peans :  it  is  probably  often  the  fource  of  the  before-mentioned 
chronic  difeaies.  When  it  does  not  produce  fuch  effects,  it  is 
nevertheless  a  ferious  evil,  being  attended  with  lofs  of  appetite, 
hoarfenefs,  fore  eyes,  head-ach,  pains  and  fwellings  in  the  face, 
tooth  and  ear-ach,  rheums,  liftlels  langour  ,and  lownefs  of ' fpirits  : 
wherefore  Shenfton  had  fome  rea.fon  to  call  this  uneafinels 
a  checked  perfpiration.  Great  numbers  in  fome  parts  of  the 
United  States  experience  more  or  lefs  thefe  fymptoms,  and  are 
in  fome  degree  valetudinarians  for  one  third  of  the  year. 

Eminent  medical  authors  have3  indeed^  treated  of  thefe 
diftcrr.pers  ;  and  fome  American  phyficians  deierve  applaufe  for 
their  theoretical  and  practical  exertions.  Still  it  is  devoutly 
to  be  wifhed  that  thefe  national  evils  may  draw  a  more  pointed 
attention  :  the  limits  of  our  defign}  however,  permit  only  a 
few  additional  remarks. 

Thefe    diflempers    frequently  co-exifl  in  the    mod:    unhealthy 
parts    of   the    country,   and    not    feldom    afflict   individuals    with 
united  force.      Compalfion    for    iuffering  fellow   citizens    ought 
in    tins   cafe   to  animate    inveftioation    of  thofe  general  and   com- 
plieited  local  caufes.      The    extreme   variabicnels  of  the  weather 
is  uniycrfally  deemed  a  principal  and  general  caufe  of  colds,   and 
rof  the    diforders  by    them    produced  :   the    fall    and    rife    of   the 
thermometer   by    20  and    30    degrees   within    lefs  than  four   sruj 
twenty  hours,    diflurbing  the    ftrongeft  conftitutions,   and    ruin- 
ing   the    weak,       A    moll   important      defideratum    is    therefore 
the    art    of    hardening    the    bodily    fyfbern    againft    thefe    violent 
impreffions  ;    or,    in     other    words,     accommodating    it    to    the 
climate.      The    general    Pcamina  of  flrength    fupport  it  under  the 
.exceffes  of  both   cold  and  heat  ;   the  latter  is,    however,    the  mod 
oppreMIve,   as    we    can    lefs    elude    it  by  artificial  conveniences. 
The    Americans  iufter,   elpecially  during  the   fummer   four,    till 
6  a  8,    critical  extremes,   when  the   thermometer   after    86   a    02 
degrees  falls  fuddenly  to    60.      Could  means  be   found    to    blunt 
thefe  attacks  on  the    human    conflitution,   the'v  would  fave  mul- 
titudes from  death  and  lingering  difeaies,,      Sometimes  this  crifis 
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happens  as  late  as  medium  September,  and  is  in  a  few  davs 
fucceeded  by  the  autumnal  f  rafts ;  in  fuch  cafe  weak  perlons 
receive  a  fhock,  from  which  they  cannot  recover  durrnq  the 
autumn,  and  which  aggravate  the  maladies  of  the  winter,  espe- 
cially when  it  is  early  and  rigorous. 

Searching  for  general  cautes  of  the  beforementioned  diftem- 
pers  ,in  the  popular  diet,  the  following  circumfbnees  fhould 
be  examined  :  exceftive  ufe  of  animal  food,  eipccially  pork  ; 
the  common  .drink  of  inferior  fpiritous  liquors,  both  foreign 
and  home  made,  not  to  mention  a  too  freouent  intemperance 
even  in  the  bed  kinds;  the  conftant  ufe  of  tea  among  the  fair 
fex,  drank  generally  very  hot  and  J?rongy  and  often  by  the 
poorer!  claffcs,   of  a  bad  quality. 

In  the  general  modes  of  drefs  we  plainly  difcern  tliefe 
defeats  : — the  tight-bodied  clothes,  worn  by  both  (exes,  increale 
the  heat  of  a  fultry  fummcr  ;  the  dole  lacing  and  cumbeilome 
head-drefles  of  the  ladies  are  efpccially  injurious  to  health.  The 
winter  cloathing  is  too  thin  for  the  climates  of  the  northern  and 
middle  States,  which  is  for  feveral  months  at  times  equally  cold 
with  the  north  of  Europe,  Few  perlons  lufricienlly  prelerve 
their  feet  from  the  baneful  dampnefs  of  the  fiufii  occahoned  by 
the  frequent  viciflitudes  of  hard  froMs  and  heavy  rains  during 
the  winter  ;  women  generally  wear  Ruff  fhoes  :  the  American 
leather,  though  otherwile  good,  is  very  fpongy,  a  defe.cl  owing 
to  the  precipitate  procels  of  tanning.  Nor  does  either  (ex  guard 
the  head  againft  the  piercing  north-weft  wind,  which  is  general 
for  five  or  fix  months:  on  journeys  efpecijlly,  the  men 
fhould  exchange  their  hats  for  caps  that  cover  the  ears  and 
cheeks. 

In  the  modes  of  lodging  thefe  improprieties  are  obfcrvable  ; 
the  poorer,  or  more  indolent  people,  eipccially  in  the  lels  im- 
proved parts  of  the  country,  frequentlv  dwell  in  houles  that 
arc  open  to  the  driving  lnow  and  chilling  Waft :  good  houfes 
often  want  clo/e  doors  ;  a  chafm  of  fix  or  eight  inches  near  the 
floor  admits  a  (Irons;  current  of  cold  air.  which  fennbiy  aflctts 
the  legs.  Such  houfes  cannot  be  fufficiently  warmed  by  the 
common  tire  places;  hence  the  frequent  complaint,  that  the 
fore  part  of  the  body  is  atmoft,  loaded,  while  the  back  is 
freezing;  a  Situation  very  unnatural,  productive  of  ihcunutifm 
and  other  diftempers.  The  larger  towns  of  K'  rth  America 
have,  with  their  (pacious  fhcets,  a  number  of  narrow  alleys, 
which  arc  peculiarly  detrimental  in  a  fultry  climate,  anil  in  co- 
operation with  the  flovenly  habits  of  their  poorer  inmate?,  are 
rr.irfcries  of  dnejfec 
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Among  the  general  cuftoms  which  may  influence  health,  the 
moil  finking  is  an  excefiive,  and  in  fome  cafes  an  ill-judged 
cleanlinefs  :  the  continual  wafhing  of  houles,  cfpecially  in 
the  cold  feafon,  has,  we  are  confident,  cod  the  lives  of  ma- 
ny eftimable  women,  and  entailed  painful  difeafes  on  their 
families. 

In  the  bufincfs  of  life  we  often  remark  a  very  irregular 
application  ;  indolence  fucceeded  by  hurry  and  intenfe  fatigue, 
This  mud  particularly  injure  hufbandmen,  as  the  neglect  of 
a  day  may  damage  a  precious  crop,  if  it  is  not  compenfated 
by  exertions,  which  in  the  fultry  heat  of  fummer  are  very 
trying  to  the  ftrongcft  confiitutions. 

As  to  nervous  diforders,  philanthropy  compels  us  to  remark, 
that,  befides  their  general  connection  with  a  fickly  conftitution, 
they  have  in  a  great  meaiure  originated  from  two  fingular  caules. 
One  is  the  convuifion  of  public  affairs  during  and  for  fome 
time  after  the  war,  which  occasioned  many  and  great  domeflic 
diftreffes.  The  natural  events  of  the  war  are  univerially 
known,  and  numbers  of  virtuous  citizens  alfo  feel  the  dire  effects 
of  the  fucceedtng  anarchy,  efpecially  in  the  lofs  of  property.* 
The  operations  of  this  caufe  are,  however,  continually  leflen- 
ed  by  time  that  cures  our  griefs,  or  buries  them  in  the  grave  5 
and  fuch  evils  will  under  Providence,  be  for  ever  prevented 
by  the  new  confederation  of  the  United  States.  The  other 
caufe  is  that  gloomy  iuperftition  dilTeminated  by  ignorant,  illibe- 
ral preaches,  the  bane  of  iocial  joy,  of  real  virtue,  and  a  man- 
ly fyirit.+  This  phantom  of  darknefs  will  be  difpelled  by  the 
rays  of  fcience,   and  the  bright  charms  of  riling  civilization.^; 

*  Not  by  violence,  but  the  well  known  diforders  of  paper  money  in  various 
forms. 

+  Perhaps,  however,  ere  long  it  will  be  found,  and  univerfally  acknowledged, 
that  the  prevalence  of  nervous  diforders  in  Europe  and  America  is  owing  to  an, 
ill-directed  or  corrupt  education,  particularly  amongft  females,  where  they 
moil  prevail ;  indeed,  it  is  hardly  poffible  to  contemplate  the  prefent  fyftem  of 
education  without  being  convinced  of  this  truth.  Inftead  of  fortifying  the 
mind  with  fentiments  fuited  to  the  various  viciflitudes  to  which  we  are  expofed 
in  this  life;  inftead  of  enlarging  and  cultivating  the  mind,  and  preparing  it  to 
meet  adverfity  and  profperity  without  being  difmayed  at  the  one,  or  lift&d 
up  with  the  other,  the  whole  attention  is  paid  to  exterior  accomplifhmcnts  ;  and 
the  mind  neglected,  becomes  the  victim  of  unruly  paffions,  of  affectation,  and  a 
contemptible  fpecies  of  falfe  delicacy,  or  elfe  of  defpondency  ;  either,  or  all  of 
which,  if  they  are  not  the  immediate  caufe,  are  yet  the  means  by  which  nervous 
diforders  are  fed  and  nourifhed. 

+  It  is  pleafmg  to  fee  how  fanaticifm  declines  with  agricultural  improvement 
in  many  new  iettlemenrs,  and  how  refinement  of  public  manners  keeps  paoc 
with  a  preference  of  enlightened  teachers, 
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GENERAL    OBSERVATIONS     ON     THE      NATURAL     PRODUCE     AND 
RURAL     ECONOMY      OF     THE      UNITED      STATES,     &C. 

The  following  obfervations  and  remarks  are  made  with  a  par- 
ticular reference  to  thofe  wrfo  may  adopt  the  farming  bufinefs, 
and  of  courfc  fix  their  refidencc  at  a  diflance  from  cities  and 
towns.  The  United  States,  if  they  are  truly  wife,  will  continue 
to  give  every  pofhble  encouragement  to  agriculture  ;  and  though 
it  is  certainly  their  wifdom  to  purine  a  manufacturing  lyftem, 
yet  it  would  be  highly  injurious  for  them  to  give  it  a  preference  ; 
indeed,  their  great  object,  fhould  be  to  make  commerce  and 
manufactures  fubfefvient  to  the  caufc  of  agriculture,  and  to 
rruke  the  latter  the  bahs  of  the  former.  To  do  otherwife, 
would  be  perverting  the  order  of  nature.  Agriculture  has 
made  a  wonderful  progrefs  in  leveral  countries,  hnce  it  became 
the  bufinefs  and  favourite  amulement  of  philofophers  and  men 
of  tafte  ;  and  the  American  farmer  may  r?ap  great  advantage 
from  the  many  excellent  writings  on  this  fubjeft,  but  much 
improvement  is  yet  wanting  in  every  part  of  this  noble  fcience  ; 
befides,  their  local  circumdances  require  in  fome  cafes  peculiar 
methods.  The  United  States  extend  through  feveral  climates, 
and  the  general  irregularity  of  the  fealons  mingles  the  diverfity 
of  climate  in  every  State  ;  Pennfylvania,  for  inflance,  has 
often  within  two  or  three  months  the  climates  of  Sweden, 
England,  and  Italy.  This  points  out  the  propriety  of  adopting 
iome  practices  from  different  countries,  and  efbtblifhing  others 
as   their  own. 

As  men  of  property  and  fcience  have  embraced  the  occupation 
of  fanners  in  America,  and  as  a  majority  of  the  Iloule  of 
Repreientatives,  if  not  of  the  Senate,  are  of  this  clafs  of  men, 
as  well  as  the  prefident,  we  may  reafonably  expect  that  every 
attention  will  be  paid  to  a  lubjedt  io  important  in  itfelf,  and 
whereon  fo  much  of  the  happinefs  of  America  depends.  Be- 
fore, however,  we  offer  any  obfervations  on  the  theory  or 
practice  of  American  farming,  we  fhall  endeavour  to  give  as 
full  and  comprehenfive  an  account  as  our  pLn  will  admit,  or 
the  vegetable  productions  of  the  United  States  ;  however,  as 
few  pci  Ions  in  the  United  States  have  fludied  natural  hiftory  as 
a  fcience,  the  beft  information  on  this  fubjeft  mu!l  be  very 
impelled.  ;  the  following  we  truft  will,  however,  be  found  -o 
corrplete  as  any  that  is  at  prefent  extant. 
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FOREST    TREES. 

Elm,  ulmus  Americana,  Of  this  tree  there  is  but  one  fpecies, 
cf  which  there  are  two  varieties,  the  white  and  the  red.  The 
inner  rind  or  both  is  ftringy  and  tough,  and  is  frequently  ufed 
for  toe  bottoms  of  chairs,  and  for  bed  cords.  The  wood  is 
not  eafily  fplh,  and  therefore  ierves  for  the  naves  of  wheels. 
The  bark  of  the  white  elm  is  uCzd  medicinally  for  the  gravel. 
The  European  Elm,  ulmus  campejtris3  is  io  far  naturalized  as 
to  propagate  itielf  in  copies. 

Sassafras,  laurus  fajfafras,  is  commonly  found  ill  moifl 
land.  It  does  not,  in  this  (late,  grow  to  a  large  fize.  Its  roots 
bark  and  leaves  have  an  aromatic  fmell.  It  affords  a  valuable 
ingredient  for  beer  as  well  as  for  medicinal  purpofes.  The 
wood  makes  handfome  bedfteads,  and  it  is  laid  that  bugs  will 
not  be  found  in  them  for  feveral  years.  The  spice  wood, 
laurus  benzoin,  or  as  it  is  commonly  called  fever  bush,  is 
another  fpecies  of  the  laurus,  common  in  New-Hampfhire  ; 
it  is  more  aromatic  than  the  lailafras.  In  the  weftem  country, 
its  fruit  and  bark  are  ufed  as  a  fubftitute  for  pimento. 

Wild  cherry.  Of  this  they  have  many  fpecies,  but  they 
have  not  been  well  arranged  and  properly  diftingufhed. 
They  are  very  numerous  in  land  which  has  been  newly 
cleared,  if  not  kept  down  by  culture.  The  wood  of  the 
largeft  cherry  tree^  prunus  Virginiana,  is  very  highly  eiteemed 
in  cabinet  work,  being  of  a  firm  texture,  a  fmooth  grain,  and 
a  beautiful  colour,   between  red  and  yellow. 

Basswood,  or  lime  tree,  till  a  Americana,  is  fometimes 
fawed  into  boards,  which  are  very  white,  but  loft,  and  eafily 
warped. 

Locust,  robina  pfcu  do  acacia,  is  excellent  fewel.  Its  trunk 
Ierves  for  durable  ports  let  in  the  ground,  and  may  be  fplit 
into  t runnels  for  fhips,  which  are  equal  to  any  wood  for  that 
purpofe.  It  thrives  on  fandy  and  gravelly  foils,  and  its  leaves 
enrich  them.  For  thefe  reafons,  the  cultivation  of  the  locuft 
has  been  thought  an  object,  worthy  of  attention,  efpecially  as 
it  is  a  tree  of  quick  growth.  For  feveral  years  pad  it  has 
been  injured  by  a  beetle  infect.,  which  bores  a  hole  through, 
its  trunk.  Many  trees  have  been  entirely  killed,  and  this 
circumflance  has  proved  a  dilcouragement  to  their  propaga- 
tion. 

Birch.  Or  this  they  have  four  fpecies.  1.  White,  bet'ula 
alba.     The   bark   of  this   tree   is   a  fub fiance  of  a  angular  kind, 
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and  is  perhaps  the  o.nly  baik  which  is  lefs  liable  to  rot  than  the 
wood  which  it  indoles.  The  whole  interior  fubdance  of  a 
fallen  tree  is  frequently  found  rotten,  whild  the  bark  remains 
found.  This  bark  is  cempofed  of  feveral  lamina,  eafily  fepara- 
ble,  of  a  firm  confidence,  thin,  flexible,  foft  and  f'mooth  :  it 
may  be  written  upon  like  paper  :  it  is  very  inflammable,  emit- 
ting a  vivid  flame  and  a  very  denfe,  black  fmoak,  which  might 
eaiiiy  be  collected  like  lamp  black.  Of  this  bark  the  Indians 
formed  difhes,  boxes,  and  light  portable  canoes,  which  they 
tewed  together  with  (lender  but  tough  filaments  of  the  roots  of 

fpruce    and    cedar,   cementing    the   joints   with   turpentine. ■ 

2.  Black,  betula  nigra.  The  heart  of  this  tree  is  of  a  beautiful 
brown,  and  is  frequently  fplit  and  turned  :  it  makes  handiome 
beddeads,  chairs,  and  tables.  Much  of  it  is  exported  to  Eu- 
rope. 3.  Red  or  yellow,  betula  lenta.  This  is  chieflv  uied 
for  fewcl,  and  is  much  edeemed.  4.  Alder,  betula  abuts. 
Its  bark  is  much  employed  in  dying  a  dark  brown.  The  wood, 
when  of  a  proper  fize,  makes  excellent  charcoal.  It  is  common 
in  (vvamps  and  by  the  fide  of  rivers  and  brooks. 

C\\k.  Of  this  they  have  four  ipecics.  1.  Black,  quercus 
nivra.  The  inner  ba:k  is  ufed  for  tannin?  ;  ihe  timber  for  the 
keels  of  fhios.  2.  Red,  quercus  rubra.  Of  this  fpecies  there 
are  three  varieties.  1.  The  red,  which  grows  fometimes  on  high 
and  dry  land,  but  delights  in  a  moid  foil,  and  is  generally  found 
on  the  declivities  of  hills  and  borders  of  (vvamps.  The  wood 
of  this  tree  is  eafily  riven,  and  mak.*s  excellent  fbves  for 
mobiles  and  for  dry  cades.  2.  The  fwamp  oak,  which  is  found 
in  low  wet  places.  It  is  pofTcfled  of  greater  eladicity  than  any- 
other  oak.  Splints  of  this  wood  have  been  (ubditutcd  for 
whalebone.  3.  Yelloiv:  which  grows  on  hills  and  dry  ridges  of 
land,  makes  the  bed  of  pipe  daves  and  ihip  timber.*  3,  White, 
quercus  alba.  4.  Shrub,  or  ground  oak,  quercus  pumild. 
It  is  found  on  barren  hills  and  plains.  It  produces  a  gall,  which 
is  evidently  the  nidus  of  an  inle£t,  and  has  been  uied  as  an 
ingredient  in  writing  ink.  There  is  another  o<ik,  called  the 
thefnut\  or  new-found  oak  ;  but  whether  it  be  of  a  different 
fpecies.  or  a  variety  of  either  fpecies  above  mentioned,  has  not 
been  determined.  5.  Chksnut  oak,  quercus  prinus.  Whether 
this  is  a  different  Ipecics,  or  only  a  variety  ol  cither  of  the 
fpecies    before    mentioned,    we   believe    is   not.    yet   determined. 

*  This  arrangement  of  the  oak.  is  fuggefted  by  Dr.  Cutler;   In  common  par- 
lance, the  oak.,  which  is   ufed    tor  pipe    (laves   and  Ihip  timber,  is  cjllrd  the 
l/oiand   White  OA  ;    it  is  one  of  the   mo:t  ufeful  and  valuable   trees  o: 
AiUSFfCiktt  ioicfl. 
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6.   Live    oak,    quercn-s    Virginian  a.     Black  jack  oak,  que.rtus 
aquaiica.      The   two  latter   are    peculiar   to   the    fouthcrn  States. 
Walnut.     The    American    fpccies   of   this  genus  have  been 
confounded    by   botanical    writers.     There  are    at   loft   three  in 
New-KamDPnire.      1.   White,  or  round  nut  h  ickor  y,  juglans 
alba.      Its  lap   is  Tweet,  but  does  not   flow   freely.      Its  wood   is 
fmooth  and  tough,   and  is  much  ufed  #'ir  gun  flocks,  axe  handles-, 
and    walking    flick  Sv     2.   Shag    bark,  juglans    cincria   ?*!     The 
wood  of  this    tree    is   not    lb  valuable  as  the  white,  but  the  fruit. 
is    preferable,    being    larger,    and  having  a  fofter    fliell.      3,  Oil 
hut,  or  butter    nut.      This    fpecies    has    been   called  by  fome 
authors,   juglans  alba,  and  by   others,  juglans   nigra.      It    differs 
fpccincaliy    from   both,    and   therefore    Dr.   Cutler    has    given  it 
the  difiinguifhing   name    of  juglans  cathartica,  expreilive  of  the 
peculiar  property  of   its  bark,  the  extract,  of    which  is  one  of  she 
bed  cathartics  in    the    materia  medica.      It  neither  produces  grip- 
ings,   nor  leaves  the   patient    coftive,   and   may   be   made  efficaci- 
ous,  without    hazard,     by   increafing    the    dofe.       Its    operation 
is  kind   and    lafe,   even    in   the   mo  ft    delicate    conflilutions.      It 
is  an   excellent    family  medicine,    is    well    adapted   to    hofpitals, 
navies,   and   armies.      It   was    much  ufed    by   the  military   pliyli- 
cians    in   the  late    war,    and    it    may  become  a  valuable  article  of 
exportation.    It    is  faid   to   be    one    of  the   bed   antidotes  agai.fi  fl 
the   bite  of   the   rattlcfnake.      The  fruit    of  this   tree,    when  ga- 
thered  young,  in    the    beginning    of  July,   makes    an    excellent 
pickle  ;   when  /ipe,  it    is  a    fattening    food    for    fwine  :    its  fliell 
is  black,    hard   and    rough:   its   kernal    contains  a  large    quantity 
of  a  rich    fwcet  oil  :  +   its    wood    makes  good    fencing  ftuif  ;  and 
its  bark,   beficles   the  medicinal  virtues    which   it   poffciles,   has  a 
quality  of  dying  feveral  fhades  of  grey  and  black. 

Ckesnut,  fagus  cajiane.a^  is  chiefly  ufed  for  fencing  ;  it  is 
flraight,  coarle  grained,  eafily  riven  ^nd  very  durable  ;  it  is 
fometimes  Tp lit  into  ftaves  and  heading  for  dry    caiks. 


*  I  am  uncertain  whether  this  be  the  criteria  of  authors,  and  therefore  have; 
*c  added  the  mark  of  interrogation.  If  it  be  not  the  criteria  (to  which  the  cha- 
"  rafters  pretty  well  agree     (it   has    no  fpecific  name."  Dr.   Cutler. 

f.  In  the  fouthern  and  weflern  parts  of  the  United  States,  this  tree  is  found 
in  very  great  abundance.  The  Indians  preferred  the  oil  which  they  extract- 
ed from  the  nut.  Of  this  we  have  an  early  teftimony  in  the  journal  of  Fer- 
dinando  de  Soto.  A.  D.  1540.  When  he  came  to  Chiana,  fituatr  near  the 
Apalachian  mountains,  about  the  latitude  of  340  he  "  found  great  (lore  of  oil 
of  walnuts,  clear  as  butter,  and  of  good  tafte."  Purchas,  vol.  v,  p.  1539.  T-c 
Indians  of  New-England  extracted  an  oil  from  acorns,  by  boiling  them  in  w|* 
tear  with  afhes  of  punk,  or  the   rotten  heart  of  maple.  jffi'j^s  Voya^. 
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Be ach,  fagus  fylvatica.      Of    this   there    are    three   varieties;  j 
the  white  and  the  red  are    ufed    as    Jewel  ;   the  black  is  fmall  and 
tough,   and  is  ufed  only  for  withes  and  fwitches. 

Hornbeam,  carpinus  betulus,  is  a  irnall  but  tougm  tree,  and 
is  ufed  only  for  levers,    hand  fpikes  and  fbkes. 

Button  wood,  platanus  ocridentalis,  is  a  large  tree,  but 
as  tough  as  the  hornbeam  :  it  is  ufed  for  windlattes,  wheels  and 
blocks. 

Pine,  pinus.  Of  this  genus  they  have  at  leaf!  (even  fpecies. 
i.  The  White  pine,  pinus  firobu^  is  undoubtedly  the 
prince  of  the  American  forefl  in  hzc,  age,  and  majefty  of 
appearance.  More  of  this  Ipecies  have  been  produced  in  New- 
Hampfhirc,  and  the  eafrern  counties  of  MaiTachufetts,  than 
in  all  America  befides.  Theft  trees  have  a  very  thin  lap.  and 
are  diflinguifhed  by  the  name  of  mart  pine  from  the  fuccecding 
growth  of  the  fame  fpecies,  Which  are  called  Taplings.  The 
blojGfcm  of  this  and  other  pines  appear'about  the  middle  of  June  ; 
its  farina  is  of  a  bright  yellow,  and  Po  lubtil  that  it  is  exhaled 
with  vapour  from  the  earth,  aicends  into  the  clouds  and  falls 
with  rain,  forming  a  yellow  fcum  on  the  furface  of  the  water, 
-which  the  ignorant  erronioufly  call  fulphur,  from  the  firni- 
larity   of  its  colour. 

When  a  mail  tree  is  to  he  felled,  much  preparation  is 
necefTary.  So  tall  a  (lick,  without  any  limbs  nearer  the  ground 
than  eighty  or  a  hundred  feet,  is  in  great  danger  of  breaking 
in  the  fall.  To  prevent  this,  the  workmen  have  a  contrivance 
which  they  call  bedding  the  tree,  which  is  thus  executed.  They 
know  in  what  direction  the  tree  will  fill,  and  they  cut  down  a 
number  of  imaljer  trees  which  grow  in  that  direction  ;  or  if 
there  be  none,  they  draw  others  to  the  fpot,  and  place  them  1<"> 
that  the  falling  tree  may  lodge  on  their  branches  ;  wnich  brer«.k- 
ing  or  yielding  under  its  prefTurc,  render  its  fall  eaiy  and  lafe. 
A  time  of  decD  ftib'w  is  ihe  molr.  favourable  (caion,  as  the  rocks 
are  then  covered,  and  a  natural  bed  is  formed  to  receive  the 
tree.  When  fallen  it  is  examined,  and  if  to  appearance  it  be 
found,  it  is  cut  in  the  proportion  of  three  feet  in  length  to 
every  inch  of  its  diameter,  for  a  mafi;  but  if  intended  for 
■\  bowfprit  or  a  vard,  it  is  cut  fhortcr  :  if  it  be  not  found 
throughout,  or  if  it  break  in  falling,  :t  is  cut  into  logs  for  the 
law  mill. 

When  a  mad  Is  to  be  drawn,  as  its  length  wjll  n<>t  ndmijt 
of  its  palling  in  a  crooked  road,  a  flraight  path  is  cut  and  cle;  :c  1 
for  it  through    the   woods.      If  it  be  cut  in  the  neighbourhood  of 

a  large  river,   it  is  drawn   to  the  bank  and  relied  into  the  water, 
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or  in  the  winter  it  is  laid  on  the  ice  to  be  floated  away  at  the 
breaking  up  of  the  river  in  the  fpring.  From  other  fituations 
mafts  are  now  conveyed  twenty,  thirty  or  forty  miles  to  the 
landing-places,  at  the  head  of  the  tide,  and  as  the  diftance  has 
increased,  more  fafe  and  eafy  modes  of  conveyance  have  been 
invented.  Formerly,  if  drawn  on  wheels,  the  ma  ft  was  raifed 
by  jevers,  and  hung  b}>-  chains  under  the  axle.  In  this  cafe  it 
was  neccjlary  to  ufe  very  ftrong  and  heavy  chains,  and  wheels 
of  fifteen  or  eighteen  feet  in  diameter,  that  the  malt,  in  pa  fling, 
might  be  cleared  from  the  ground,  which  was  often  encumbered 
with  rocks  and  flumps.  Now,  the  common  wheels  and  chains 
are  ufed,  and  the  largeft  flick,  by  a  very  eafy  operation,  is 
raifed  on  the  axle.  To  perform  this,  the  wheels  being  brought 
near  to  it,  are  canted  ;  the  axle  being  fet  in  a  perpendicular  por- 
tion, one  wheel  on  the  ground  and  the  other  aloft  ;  the  maft 
is  then  rolled  over  the  rim  and  fpokes  of  the  lower  wheel,  and 
fattened  to  the  axle  ;  and  when  it  is  thus  fixed,  a  chain,  which 
is  previoufly  made  fail  to  the  oppohte  jide  of  the  upper 
wheel,  is  hooked  to  a  yoke  of  oxen,  who,  by  a  jerk,  bring 
down  the  upper  and  raife  the  lower  wheel,  and  thus  both  are 
brought  into  their  proper  pohtion,  with  the  maft  mounted  on 
the  axle.  They  ufe  two  pairs  of  wheels,  one  at  each  end  of 
the  maft ;  by  which  means,  it  is  not  galled  by  fri£tion  on 
the  around,  and  the  draught  is  rendered  much  eafier  for  the 
cattle. 

When  a  maft  is  to  be  drawn  on  the  fnow,  one  end  is  placed 
on  a  fled,  fhorter,  but  higher  than  the  common  fort,  and  refls 
on  a  ftrong  block,  which  is  laid  acrofs  the  middle  of  the  fle^0 
Formerly,  the  butt-end  was  placed  foremoft,  and  faflened  by- 
chains  to  the  bars  of  the  fled,  which  was  attended  by  this 
inconvenience  ;  that  in  fidelong  ground,  the  flick  by  its  rolling 
would  overfet  the  fled,  and  the  drivers  had  much  difficulty 
either  to  prevent  or  remedy  this  difafter,  by  the  help  of  levers 
and  ropes.  The  invention  of  the  fwivel-chain  precludes  this 
difficulty.  One  part  of  this  chain  is  faflened  to  the  tongue  of 
the  fled,  and  the  other  to  the  fmalleft  end  of  the  maft,  by  means 
of  a  circular  groove  cut  in  it  ;  one  of  the  intermediate  links 
is  a  fwivel,  which,  by  its  eafy  turning,  allows  the  flick  to  roll 
from  fide  to  fide,  without  overturning  the  fled.  In  delcending 
a  long  and  fleep  hill,  they  have  a  contrivance  to  prevent  the 
load  from  making  too  rapid  a  defcent.  Some  of  the  cattle  are 
placed  behind  it  ;  a  chain  which  is  attached  to  their  yokes  is 
brought  forward  and  faflened  to  the  hinder  end  of  the  load,  and 
the  refiftance  which  is  made  by  thefe  cattle  checks  the  defcent: 
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This  operation  is  called  tailing.  The  moll  dangerous  circurrt- 
ftancc  is  the  pa  fling  over  the  top  of  a  fharp  hill,  bv  which  means 
the  oxen  which  are  nenrefr.  to  the  tongue  aie  fomt  times  fufpencU 
cd,  till  the  foreinoil  cattle  can  draw  the  mail:  lo  far  ever  t f^e 
hill,  as  to  give  them  opportunity  to  recover  the  ground.  In 
this  cafe  the  drivers  arc  obliged  to  uic  much  judgment  ar:d  care, 
to  keep  the  cattle  from  being  killed.  There  is  no  other  way  to 
prevent  this  inconvenience  than  to  level  the  roads. 

The  bed  white  pine  trees  are  fold  for  mads,  bowfpi  its  and 
yards,  for  large  (hips.*  Thofe  of  an  inferior  lize,  partly  un- 
found,  crooked  or  broken  in  falling,  are  either  fawn  into  planks 
and  boards,  or  formed  into  canoes,  or  cut  into  bolts  for  the 
ufe  of  coopers,  or  fplft  and  fhaved  into  clapboards  and  fninglcs. 
Boards  of  tl>is  wood  are  much  ufed  for  wainfeoting  and  cabinet 
work  ;  it  is  of  fmooth  grain,  and  when  free  from  knots,  doos 
no  injury  to  the  tools  of  the  workmen  ;  but  the  foftnels  of  its 
texture  fubje&s  it  to  fhrink  and  Iwell  with  the  weather.  The 
fapling  pine,  though  of  the  fame  fpecies,  is  not  fo  firm  and 
fmooth  as  the  veteran  pine  of  the  forefl,  and  is  more  lenhbly 
affe&ed  by  the  weather. 

*  Douglafs,  vol.  ii.  p  53,  fpcaks  of  a  white  pin?,  cut  near  Dunftable  in 
1736,  which  was  "fbraight  and  found,  feveo  feet  eight  inches  in  diameter,  at 
the  butt  end."  He  alfo  fays,  that  when  '  Colonel  Partridge'  (formerly  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of  New-Hampfhire)  '  Had  the  niaft  contract,  he  fent  home  a 
few  of  thirty-eight  inches,  and  two  of  forty-two  inches." 

Mr.  Belknap  obtained  from  the  books  of  the  late  contractor,  Mark  Hunking 
"Wentworth.,  Efq.  deceafed,  the  following  account  6f  the  fize  and  value  of  fuch 
fticks  as  he  fent  to  England  for  the  ufe  of  the  navy. 
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N.   B.   Tt    muft    be    obferved,   that  ail  tu~fr   were  hewn   into  the  proper  fh.ipe 
before  the  fina;  dimenfions  wen  i     en    which  detcrrnined  their  value. 
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The  Humps  and  roots  of  the  mad  pine  are  very  durable.  It 
is  a  common  faying,  that  "  no  man  ever  cut  down  a  pine,  and 
"  lived  to  fee  the  flump  rotten."  After  many  years,  when 
the  roots  have  been  looiened  by  the  froft,  they  are,  with  much 
labour,  cut  and  dug  out  of  the  ground,  and  being  turned  up 
edgeway,  are  let  for  fences  to  fields,  in  which  (late  they  have 
been  known  to  remain  found  for  half  a  century.  A  collection 
of  thefe  roots  would  make  an  impenetrable  abbatisi  which  nothing 
but  fire  could  eafily  deftroy. 

Before  the  revolution,  all  white  pines,  excepting  thofe  grow- 
ing in  any  townfhip  granted  before  the  twenty-firft  of  Septem- 
ber, 1722,  were  accounted  the  king's  property,  and  heavy 
penalties  were  annexed  to  the  cutting  of  them,  without  leave 
from  the  king's  furveyor.  Since  that  event,  thefe  trees,  like 
all  others,  are  the  property  of  the  landholder. 

2.  The  yellow  piee,  pinus  pinea,  is  harder  and  heavier 
than  the  white,  but  never  grows  to  the  fame  fize  ;  its  planks 
and  boards  are  ufed  for  the  floors  of  houfes  and  the  decks  of 
fhips. 

3.  The  pitch  pine,  pinus  tczda,  is  the  hardeft  and  heaviefl 
of  all  the  pines  ;  it  is  fometimes  put  to  the  fame  ufes  as  the 
yellow  pine  ;  but  at  prefent  the  principal  ufe  of  it  is  for  fe.wel. 
When  burnt  in  kilns,  it  makes  the  befl  kind  of  charcoal  j 
its  knots  and  roots  being  full  of  the  terebinthine  oil,  afford  a 
light  furpaffing  candles  ;  its  loot  is  collected,  and  ufed  for  lamp 
black.  The  making  of  tar  from  it  is  now  wholly  difufed.  For- 
merly, when  it  was  made,  the  method  was  this  :  a  piece  of  clay 
ground  was  choien  ;  or  if  luch  could  not  conveniently  be  had, 
the  earth  was  paved  with  ftone  or  brick,  in  a  circular  form, 
about  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  in  diameter,  raifed.  in  the  middle, 
and  a  circular  trench  was  drawn  round  it  a  few  inches  in  depth. 
The  wood  being  cut  and  iplit,  was  let  upright  in  a  conical  pile, 
and  covered  on  every  fide  with  fods,  a  hole  being  left  open  at 
the  top,  where  the  pile  was  let  on  fire.  The  confined  heat 
melted  the  refinous  juices  of  the  wood,  which  flowed  out  at 
the  bottcn  into  the  circular  trench,  and  was  conducted,  by 
other  gutters,  to  holes  in  the  earth,  in  which  were  fet  barrels 
to  receive  it.  Turpentine  is  collected  from  every  fpecies  of 
the  pine,  by  boxing  the  trees  :  that  from  the  white  pine  is  the 
purcft  ;  it  iometimes  diflils  from  the  tree  in  beautifully  tta&fba* 
rent   drops. 

4.  The  i.Aiici-1,  pinus  larix,  is  the  only  tree  of  the  terebin- 
thine quality  winch  fheds  its  leaves  in  autumn.  Its  turpentine 
is   laid   to    be    the   fume    with  the.  Burgundy  pitch. 
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5.  The  fir  pinus  balfamea,  yield  a  fine  balfam,  which  is 
contained  in  (mall  blifters  on  the  exterior  furface  of  its  bark. 
This  balfam  is  ufed  both  as  an  external  and  internal  medicine 
The  wood  is  coarfer  and  more  brittle  than  the  pine,  and  is  fel- 
dom  either  hewn  or  fawn. 

6.  Spruce,  pinus  CanacUnfis  j  of  this  they  have  two  varieties," 
the  white  and  the  black.  The  white  fpruce  is  tall  and  (lender, 
its  grain  is  twirling,  and  when  dripped  of  its  bark  it  will 
crack  in  a  warm  lun  ;  it  is  the  word  wood  for  fewel,  becauie 
of  its  continual  fnapping  ;  in  this  refpecl  it  exceeds  hemlock  and 
chefnut,  both  which  are  remarkable  for  the  fame  ill  quality;  it 
is  fometimes  formed  into  oars  for  large  boats,  but  is  inferior  to 
afh  ;  it  is  often  ufed  for  fpars,  for  fencing  fluff  and  for  fcafFold- 
ing  ;  for  all  which  purpofes  its  form  and  texture  render  it  very 
convenient,  as  it  is  ftraight  and  tough,  and  may  be  had  of  any 
fize  from  two  inches  to  two  feet  in  diameter.  The  black  fpruce 
is  ufed  only  for  beer;  the  young  twigs  of  it  are  boiled  till  the 
bark  may  eafily  be  (tripped  from  the  wood,  and  being  fweetencd 
with  molafles,  make  one  of  the  mod  pleafant  and  wholefome 
beverages  which  nature  affords  :  of  this  fpruce  is  made  the  ef- 
fence,  which  is  as  well  known  in  Europe  as  in  America. 

7.  The  hemlock,  pinus  abes,  is,  in  feature,  the  next  tree 
to  the  maft  pine  ;  it  grows  largeft  in  fwampy  land,  and  is  very 
flrai-ght ;  its  grain  is  coarfe,  and  is  not  eafily  fplit  or  hewn, 
but  is  fawed  into  planks,  joifls  and  laths  ;  its  chief  excellence 
2n  building  is,  that  it  holds  a  nail  exceedingly  well  ;  it  makes 
good  flooring  for  bridges  and  barns,  and  the  round  timber  is 
very  durable  in  wharfs  and  dams :  the  bark  is  excellent  for 
tanning  leather.  The  balfam  of  the  hemlock  is  ufed  medicinallv, 
but  it  cannot  be  collected  in  any  great  quantities. 

White    cedar,   or  arbor   viT/i,   thuja  occidentalism 

Juniper,  or  red  cedar,  jitniptrus  Virgi?iia?ia:  it  produces 
the   juniper  berry. 

The  white  cedar  of  the  fouthern  States,  cupre/fus  thyeidcs,  is 
a  very  different  tree  from  the  white  cedar  of  the  noithern 
States  ;  but  the  red  cedar  is  the  fame  in  all  the  States  ;  it  is  a 
juniper,  and  is  a  fpecies  of  that  in  European  which  produces 
the  juniper  berries  :  the  wood  of  the  red  cedar  is  more  durable, 
when  let  in  the  earth,  than  any  other  wood  growing  in 
America. 

They  have  another  fpecies  of  juniper,  juniper. us  fabina, 
which  does  not  rile  more  than  eighteen  inches  from  the  ground  ; 
but  the  branches  extend  horizontally  feveral  yards,  and  form, 
in    open    pafturcs,   an    extent: vc   bed    of   evergreen:    the    leaves 
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are  mixed  with  oats,  and  given  to  horfes  to  deftroy  the  worms, 
"Which  infeft   their   bowels. 

Cypress,  cuprejfus  dijticha,  found  only  in  the  fouthern  States, 
ufed  for  fhingles  and  other  purpoles,  grows  in  fwamps  and 
very  large. 

White     willow,  falix   alba,    is    originally  an    exotic,   but 
now  well  naturalifed   and    much  propagated.    "  The  bark  of  this 
'   t]ee   is    ufed   as   a   fubftitute   for    the  cortex    Peruviana"  or  Pe- 
ruvian   bark. 

Swamp  willow,  Jklix ;  this  is  the  firft  tree  that  fhews 
its  blofFoms  in  the  fpring  ;  and  in  lome  feafotis  its  white 
flowers  exhibit  a  delightful  appearance,  when  all  the  neigh- 
bouring   trees    remain    in    their    wintry    hue. 

Poplar  or  as? ex,  populus  trennda.  This  tree  is  more 
frequently  found  in  open  or  clear  land  than  in  thick  woods; 
it  is  of  quick  growth  ;  the  wood  is  white,  foft  and  fmooth  ; 
it  is  ufed.  for  lails  and  heels  of  fhoes,  and  for  fome  kinds 
or    turnca    work. 

Black  poplar,  or  Balsam  tree.      This  is  a  beautiful  foreft 

free,  of  a  Urge  fize  and  quick    growth,    very    proper   for  walks 

and  fhades  ;   its  buds,  in  the   fpring,    are   full    of  a   rich  balfam, 

.  refemblin.g  the  baliam  of  Peru  :   as  the  buds  expand    the    balfam 

difappears. 

Of  the  x\ia?le  they  have  three  fpecies  :  1.  The  white,  acer 
■ncgundo  ;  the  wood  of  this  tree,  efpecially  that  which  is  curled 
in  its  grain  ;  is  much  ufed  in  cabinet  work  ;  it  is  firm  and  fmooth; 
it  takes  a  hue  polifh,  and  may  be  Rained  of  the  colour  of  black 
walnut'  or  mahogany.  2.  The  red,  acer  rubrum,  grows  in 
Iwarnps,  and  is  fit  only  for  fuel.  3.  The  black  or  rock  maple 
exceeds  the  fathers  in  this  relpccr.,  being  of  a  very  clofe  texture, 
hard  and  heavy,  even  when  perfectly  dry.  But  the  grand  ex- 
cellency of  this  tree  is  the  faccarine  quality  of  its  fap,  which  has 
obtained  for  it  the  name  of  sugar  maple,  acer  faccharinum. 

Of  ash  they  have  two  ipecies.  1.  The  white  ash,  fraxu 
mis  excel/tor  j  this,  in  pood  land,  grows  to  the  fize  of  three  feet 
m  diameter  ;  it  is  very  tall,  ftraight  and  tough;  its  leaves  and 
bark  are  an  antidote  to  the  venom  of  trie  rattle-fnake  ;  the  wood 
is  eafily  riven,  and  makes  durable  rails  for  fences;  it  is  alfo 
formed  into  oars  and  hand-lpikes,  and  ferves  for  the  frames  of 
ploughs,  carts,  iieighs  and  riding  carriages,  and  for  the  handles 
of  many  uieifcd  rods  in  agricultural  and  mechanical  employ- 
ments. "2.  The  01  Iter  fpecies  is  black  ash,  fraxinus  America- 
na?   of  which  the    red   and   yellow   are   varieties.      Splints  0/ 
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the  wood  of  afh  are  obtained  by  pounding  it  with  a  maul,  and 
arc  employed  in  making  baikets  and  brooms  :  this  knowledge 
was  probably  derived  from  the  Indians.  The  roots  of 
yellow  afii  are  ufed  by  turners,  for  the  making  of  plates  and 
bowls. 

After  g<">ing  through  the  catalogtte  of  foreft,  trees,  it  may  be 
proper  to  obferve,  that  all  woods  which  grow  on  high  land 
are  more'  firm  and  (olid,  and  belter  for  timber  or  fuel,  than 
thole  which  grow  in  l4'amps :  the  fame  difference  may  gene- 
rally be  pbferved  between  thole  in  the  open  ground?,  and  thole 
in  the  thick  {hade  in  the  foreft.  The  pine  is  an  exception  to 
this  remark  ;  but  whether  the  immenie  age  or  fuperior  (future 
of  the  foreft  pine  be  ihe  cauies  which  render  it  more  firm  than 
c hat  which,  is  found  in  the  paftures,  cannot  at  preient  be  alcer- 
tamed. 

From  feveral  experiments  made  by  the  Count  de  Buffon,  it 
appears,  that  the  wood  of  trceSj  ilripped  of  their  baik  in  the 
fpring,  and  left  to  dry  (landing  till  they  are  dead,  is  harder, 
heavier  and  (bonder,  more  folid  and  durable,  than  that  of  trees 
felled  in  their  bark  ;  and  that  the  fappy  part  of  wood  without 
bark  is  not  only  ftronger  than  the  common,  but  much  more 
fo  than  the  heart  of  wood  in  bark,  though  lels  heavy  :  the 
physical  caufe  of  this  augmentation  of  ftrength  and  folidity  he 
thus  explains  :  ':  Trees  increaie  in  hze  bv  additional  coats  of 
new  wood,  which  is  formed  from  the  running  lap  between  the 
baik  and  the  old  wood,  Trees  (hipped  of  their  bark  form  none 
of  thefe  new  coats,  and  though  they  live  after  the  bark  is  taken 
off,  they  do  not  grow.  The  fubftance  deftmed  to  form  the  new 
wood,  finding  itlclf  ftopped  and  obliged  to  fix  in  the  void  places 
both  of  the  lap  and  heart,  augments  the  folidity  and  confe- 
quently  the  ftrength  of  the  wood."* 

Bcftde  the  immenie  quantity  of  living  wood  with  which  the 
foreft  abounds,  nature  hath  provided  an  ample  ilore  of  that 
JFoflilj  ligneous  fubftance,  called  peat.  It  appeals  to  be  formed 
of  the  deciduous  parts  of  trees  and  ftirubs,  preferred  in  a  pecu- 
liar manner  in  the  earth  ;  it  is  ufually  found  in  fwamps  between 
or  under  hills*,  where  it  has  been  accumulating  for  many  ages  •, 
the  decayed  vegetation  of  one  period  having  lerved  as  a  {oil  in 
which  another  growth  has  taken  root  and  come  to  maturity. 
In    the    town    oi  Dover,   rn  New-IIampfhire,   arc    two    fwamps^ 

*   Nat.  Kifh  Vol:  v    p,   of.;.     It   mu(\    be   obfcived,    that   his    experimqat* 
"•"crc  made  0:\   uuki. 
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which,  within  the  la  ft  twenty-five  years,  have  been  cleared  of 
the  flumps  and  roots  of  the  late Tl  growth,  which  were  pine 
and  hemlock.  In  digpin^  them  up  another  tier  of  (lumps  was 
found  under  them,  the  roots  of  which  were  found  ;  and  in 
iome  infhnccs  a  third  flump  appeared  under  the  (econd.  In 
fuch  fvyamps  is  found  the  peat,  in  which  the  fhape  of  twigs, 
fcark  and  leaves,  is  very  apparent,  but  on  pre  Muse  it  is  conioli- 
datcd  into  a  foft  fatty  iubllance  :  this  beimT  dug  in  {pits  of  a 
proper  fize,  and  dried  becomes  valuable  iuel  ;  of  which,  though 
at  prefent  little  ule  is  made,  yet  poilerity  will  doubtlefs  reap 
the  bene iit.# 


*  The  Following  letter  on  the  fub'ject.  of  peat,  though  in  oppofition  to  the 
above  principal  of  its  origin,  will  need  no  apology  for  its  infertion  ;  it  appears 
to  us  lufficientiy  important  to  claim  the  attention  of  the  naturali£l,  and  calcu- 
lated to  promote  an  inquiry  that  may  be  attended  with  many  beneficial  conle- 
tmences  : 

"  I  very  much  doubt  your,  doctrine  of  peat.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  a  fub- 
ftancey?/2  generis.  Deciduous  parts  of  trees  and  fh rubs  are  otten  found  mixed 
with  it.  .But  its  inflammable  property,  I  conceive,  does  not  depend  on  the 
mere  adventitious  collections  of  decayed  vegetables;  for  although  peat  is  found 
in  places  favourable  to  luch  collections,  yet  it  is  not  found  in  every  place  where 
thofe  collections  have  been  made-  Relides,  in  all  the  peat  I  have  examined, 
there  are  numerous  fibres  .oi  a  lingular  conilru<ctiori,  varioufly  ramified  ;  in  lome 
kinds  they  are  extremely  floe,  in  others  as  large  as  a  packthread.  When  the 
peat  is  fir  It  taken  from  the  pit,  the  threads  may  be  traced  a  conhderable  length;, 
and,  when  walked,  they  have  an  appearance  which  has  induced  me  to  fuipeOt 
a  vegetable  organization.  Jf  they  are  a  living  vegetable,'  they  feem  to  form  the 
link  between  the  vegetable  and  foffil  kingdom.  It  Teems  molt  probable,  if 
thole  fibres  axe  not  vegetable  fui  generis,  they  may  be  fibrous  roots  of  *a  bed  of 
fome  particular  fpecies  of  rnols,  upon  which  tkere  has  been  a  large  collection  of 
matter,  which  has  buried  them  a  certain  depth  under  ground,  where  they  are 
not  iubject  to  putrefaction.  But  there  feems  to  be  an  inflammable  fo.fiii  in  the 
compolition  of  peat,  different  from  the  earth  commonly  found  in  (miliar  places. 
I  am  told,  fome  peat  appears  to  fee  entirely  a  foffil,  though  I  have  never  icon 
any  fuch.  It  is  as  eaiy  to  conceive  of. Inch  a  foffil  as  of  pit-cOal.  It  the  foffil 
contains  the  inflammable  principle,  it  is  not  derived  from  deciduous  vegetables. 
Have  you  never  heard  of  its  growing  again  where  it  Has  been  dug  out  ?  One  of 
my  neighbours  has  .often  told  me,  that  a  ditch  was  dug  through  a  meadow  in 
his  farm  many  years  ago,  where  there  i.s  a  body  of  peat  ;  that  the  depth  ol  the 
ditch  exceeded  the  depth  of  the  peat  ;  and  that  the  peat  has  pnihed  out  on  both 
fides  fo  as  nearly  to  meet  in  the  center,  but  the  fides  -ol  the  ditch  above  and  below 
-remain  much  the  fame,  except  lome  little  change  which  the  length  or  time  li'a* 
produced.  I  have  not  ieen  the  place;  but  were  I  allured  of  this  kct,  I  fliouid 
be  inclined  to  believe  the  fibres  to  be  living  vegetables,  and  the  toffil  to  be  po!~ 
ieffed  of  the  property  of  fpar,  with  regard  to  the  incrcaie  of  its  bulk  ;  and  tiia.t 
,the.fe  two  fubitanc.es  were  mutually  dependent  on  each  other." 

MS.  Idler  oj  Dr.  Cutler  to  Mr-  Btlkaup, 
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FLOWER  I  NG    TREES,     SHRUBS.     &C. 

Globe  flower,  -  -  Ccphabnthus  occidental.?, 

Pigeonberrv,  -  -  CiiTus  ficyoidcs, 

Virginia  dogwood,  -  Cornus  florida, 

Cone).  -  -  Cornus  Canadensis,  , 

Red-flowered  honeyfuckle,  Azalea  nudiflora, 
White  American   honeyfuckle,    Azalea  vifcofa, 

American  tea  -  -  Ceanothus  Americanus, 

Cherry   honeyfuckle.  -  Lonicera  diervilia, 

Virginia  fcarlet  honeyfuckle,  Lonicera  Virginians, 

Dwarf  cherry   honeyfuckle,  Lonicera  Canudc.  .'   . 

Evergreen  ipindle  tree,  Euonymus  Americanus^ 

Virginian  itea,  -  -  Itca  Virginica, 

Stag's  horn  fumach,  -  Rhus   typhinum, 

Black  haw,  -  -  Viburnum  prunifolium, 

Blackberried    elder,  -  Sambucus  nigra, 

Redberried   elder,  -  Sambucus  Can 

Scarlet-flowered  horfe  chefnut,   ^Sfculus  pavia. 

]ud:'.s  tree,  -  -  Cercis  Canadensis, 

Creat  laurel,  -  -  Kalmia  latifolia, 

Dwarf  laurel,  -  -        .  Kalmia  anguftifi 

i  hyme-leaved  marfli  ciftuSj  Ledum  thymifoliu.ni, 

American  lenna,  -  Rhodora  Canacer.lis, 

Ru(e  bay  tree,  -  -  Rhododendrum  maximum, 

White  pepper  bufh,  -  Andromeda  aibor 

Red-bud  andromeda,  -  Andromeda   rac 

Bog  evergreen,  -  -  Andromeda  calyculata, 

Carolina  red-bud,  -  Andromeda  nitida, 

Carolina  iron-wood  tree,  Andromeda  plum  I 

Carolinian  {yriangi,  -  Philadelphia  inodorus, 

Sorbus  tree,  -  -  Sorbus  aucupai     . 

Mountain  afh,  -  -  Sorbus  American    . 

Service  tree,  -  -  Mcfpilus  Canadenfis, 

I  [edlar  tree,  -  -  Mefpilus  nivea, 

S  .\  eet-ccnted  crab  apple-trcc,      P\  rus  coronaria, 

Meadow  tweet,  -  Sph;r*a    falicifolia^ 

Queen  of  the  meadows,  Spiraea  tomentofa, 

Canadian  ipiriea,  -  Spiraea  hyper  . 

Vviid  role,  -  -  P^oia  Carolina, 

Pennfvlvanian    fwamp  rofe,  Rofa  pzluf- 

Superb  ralpberrv,  -  Rubus  odoratus, 

Carolian  Fothergilla,  -  Foi  thergilla  gard 

Tulip  tree,  -  -  Liriodendrum  tulipifera, 
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Evergreen  tulip  tree, 
Climing  trumpet  flower, 
Virginian  flewarlia, 
Franklin  tree, 
Locuft  tree, 

Rofe-flowered  locufb  tree, 
Swamp  willow, 
Red-flowered  maple. 
Plane-tree. 
Poplar, 

Cataipa? 

Umbrella, 

Swamp  laurel, 

Cucumber  tree, 

Portugal    bay, 

Red  bay, 

Laurel  of  the  weflern  country, 

Wild   pimento? 

SafTafras, 

Honey-locuft, 

Fringe   or  fnow-drop  tree, 

Barberry, 

Holly,    1 

Cockipur  hawthorn, 

Spindle-tree, 

Papaw, 

Candleberry  myrtle, 

Dwarf-laurel, 

Ivy, 

Trumpet  honeyfuckle, 
Upright  honeyfuckle, 
Yellow  jafmine, 

American  aloe. 
Sumach, 
Poke, 
Long  mofs, 


Magnolia  grandiflora, 

Bignonia  radicans, 

Stewartia  malacodendron. 

Franklinia  alatamaha, 

Robinia  pfeudo  acacia, 

Robinia  rofeav 

Salix  cineria  ? 

Acer  rubrum, 

Plantanus  occidental^, 

Liriodendron  tulipifera^ 

Populus  heterophylla^ 

Bignonia  catalpa, 

Magnolia  tripetala, 

Magnolia  glauca, 

Magnolia  acuminata, 
Laurus  indica, 
Laurus  borbonia, 
Qu.  fpecies  ? 
Laurus  benzoin, 

Laurus  faflafras, 
Gleditfia, 

Chionanthus  Virginica, 
Berberis  vulgaris, 
Ilex  aquifclium, 
Crataegus  coccinea, 
Euonvmus  Euronceus, 
Annona  triloba, 
Myrica  cerifera, 
Kalmia  anguflifolia, 
Kalmia  latifolia,* 
Hedera  quinquefolia, 
Lonicera  fempervirenSj 
Azalea  nu^iflora, 
Bignonia  fempervirenss 
Calycanthus  floridus, 
Agave  Virginica, 
Rhus,  Ou.  fpecies  ? 
Phytolacca  decandra, 
Tiilandha  Ufneoides. 


f  Called  ivy  with  us. 

- 
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Black  currant,  -  -  Ribes  nigrum.* 

Goofeberry,  -  -  Ribes  groiTulHr-ia,f 

Prickly  goofeberry,  -  Rihes  cyncfb-iti, 

Grapes,  -  -  Vitis, 

The  black  grape,  -  Vitis  labrufca, 

Fox  grape,  -  _  Vit'is  vuip'in3,+ 

Barberry  bufh,  -  Bevberfs  vulgarly 

Whortleberry,  -  -  Vaccinium  ligufh  inu-m, 

Ditto,  -  -  Vaccinium  uliginoium, 

Blueberry,  -  .  Vifccinium  coryrnbol'um. 

White  whortleberry,  -  Vaccinium    album, § 

Indian  goofeberry,  -  Vaecinium  fronciofum. 

Long-leaved   whortleberry,  Vaccii.ium  ftamifaeum. 


Craneberry,  -  -  Vaccmiuin  oxycoccos,  jj 

*  The  black  cur rrant,  rile i  nigrum,  is  a  native  of  the  American  fwamps, 
and  is  much  improved  by  culture  ;  it  is  not  much  ukd  as  food,  but  is  an  excel- 
lent medicine  for  a  fore  mouth  and  throat.  An  excellent  wine  may  he  made 
from  the  fruit;  we  have  drank  ioine  of  the  age  of  {even  yeajs  equal  to  the  beii 
Jlavoured    pore. 

i  The  wild  gooshb£rk v,  ribts grojfularia,  is yery  common  in  the  borders 
of  woods,  and  has  been  greatly  meliorated   by  cultivation. 

J  Of  grapes  they  have  two  fpecies.  The  black  crape,  vitis  hbmfca,  and  the 
fox  grape,  vitii  vulpuia.  Of  theie  there  are  feveral  varieties.  From  the  ?';—  ::- 
mens  of  foreign  grapes,  which  ripen  in  their  gardens,  rj^cr*  rs  fuTficient  reafon  to 
believe  'hat  the  culture  of  vines,  in  favourable  nutations,  might  be  attended  with 
iuccefs.  This  opinionis  coxrtMJOfated  by  the  judgment  of  foreigners  occafioij- 
ally  rehdent  in  Ajjarrica.  Wine,  and  in  large  quantities,  has  lately  been  made 
by  the  French  people  at  their  new  fcttlement  on  the  Ohio  river,  from  the  native 
grapes,  without  any  kind  of  cultivation.  They  collected  the  grapes  promifcu- 
oufly  from  all  the  varieties  growing  in  that  country.  By  leparating  them,  wines 
of  different,  and  no  doubt  fdroe  of  them  oi  a  much  b  tier  quality,  might  have 
been  made.  The  native  grape  is  propagated  with  great  eaie  ;  its  growth  is  lux- 
uriant, overfpreading  thajjkighcil  trees*in  the  forefts,  and  by  proper  attention 
would  afford  an  ample  fupply  of  wines  in  the  northern  as  well  as  louthern  State*. 
The  principal  difficulty  feems  to  be  the  want  of  a  proper  knowledge  of  the 
procefs  in  making  wine,  and  preparing  it  for  ufe.  As  far  as  poffible  to  remedy 
this,  and  to  render  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  and  the  making  of  wines  more  a:i 
object  ot  attention,  we  fhall  in  another  part  of  this  work  enter  more  fully  into 
the  fubjecr,. 

$  The  Americans  have  fevejral  fpecies  of  whortleberry,  ■  corymbf- 

fuvtj  which  grow  in  great  abundance,  and  ferveas  whole f<  inc«  r.d  p  ood  ; 

fome  of  them  are  dried  for  winter. 

|    rhe  crXneberr y,  vaccinium  oxycoccc J,   is  a  fruit  peculiar  to    Vi     i :  The 

common  fpecies  grows  on  a  creeping  vine  in  meadows.  The  br«incjics  of  the 
vine  take  root  at  the  joints,  and  ovcrfpread  the  ground  to  the  extent  of  an  acre. 
The  berries  hang  oii  very  (leTOer  ftalks;  at  firtt  lhe\    are  white,  but  Ui 
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Yellow  plum,      -  -  Primus  Americana, 
Beach  plum,                  -  Prunus  maratima, 
Cherokee   plum,  -              Pruniis  fylveftris  fru£iu  majori, 
Wild  plum,                -            -           Primus  iylveflris   fru£tu  minori,, 
Large   black  cherry,             -           Prunus  nigra, 
Purple  cherry,           -            -  Prunus  Virginiana, 
Wild  led   cherry^                -             Prunus  rubra, 
Dwarf  or   choak  cherry,  Prunus  Canadenfis, 
Mountain  cherry,                 -             Prunus  montana, 
Service-tree,                -           -  Meipilus  Canadenfis, 
Brambleberrv,           -           -             Rubus  occidentalism 
Sawteat    blackberry    or  bumble- 
kites,               -  -               Rubus  fruticofus, 
Briar  blackberry,  -               Rubus  moluccanus, 
Dewberry,          -  -               Rubus  hilpidus, 
Common  rafpberry,  -               Rubus  idseus.-r 
Smooth-ftatked  raripberry,               Rubus  Canadenfis, 
Superb  rafpberry,  -               Rubus  odoratus. 
Strawberry,  -               Fragaria  velca,J 
Scarlet  ftrawberry,  -               Fragaria  Virginiana,   JefF,^ 
Mulberry,            -  -               Morus  nigra, 
Red  mulberry,  -               Morus  rubra, 
Crab  apple,  -               Pyrus  coronaria.  ]j 

they  ripen,  and  when  full  grown  are  of  the  fize  of  a  cherry.  They  yield  aa 
agreeable  acid  juice,  and,  when  flevved  and  made  into  a  jelly,  are  extremely 
cooling  in  a  fever,  and  a  delic:ous  fauce  at  the  table.  They  may  be  kept  a  long 
time  in  water,  and  fuffer  no  injury  from  the  frofl.  They  arc  frequently  feat 
abroad,  and  ate  highly  r^frefhiug  at  fea.  The  beft  way  to  preferve  them  for  long 
voyages,  is  to  put  them  up  clean  and  dry,  in  bottles  c'lofely  corked.  There  is 
another  fpecies  of  craneberry,  which  grows  in  clufters  on  a  bufh,  but  it  is  not 
fo  large  nor  fo  common  as  the  other. 

*    The    BRAMBLEBERRY,      lubuS     OCcidcntollS .       The      RUNNING      BLACKBERRY, 

ruhm  vioiuccanus.  The  upright  blackberry,  rubuffkfrulkofus,  are  alfo  very 
Common,  efpecially  in  the  newly  cleared  land-,  and  afford  an  agreeable  refrefh- 
ment. 

t  The  common  raspberry,  mbns,  idafus't  is  found  in  the  moft  exuberant 
plenty  in  the  new  plantations,  and  in  the  old,  by  the  fides  of  fields  and  roads. 
The  superb  raspberry,  tubus  Canadenfis,  is  larger  and  more  delicate.  Its 
bloffom  is  purple,   and  its  leaves  are  fometimes  a  foot  in  diameter. 

|  The  strawberry,  fragaria  vefca,  in  fome  parts  of  the  country,  is  vory 
Itrxuriant  in  new  fields  and  palUires,  but  it  is  capable  of  great  improvement  by 
cultivation. 

^  The  native  f  rawberry  is*  much  improved  by  cultivation,  and  produces  a 
larger  and  better-flavoured  fruit  than  the  exotic. 

II  This  is  a  genuine  and  diltincl  fpecies  of  the  aDplc ;  it  grows  in  all  parts  of 
North-America  which  have  been  explored,  from  the  Atlantic  as   far   well  as  the 
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POISONOUS     PLANTS. 


The  following  indigenous  vegetable  productions,  under  cer- 
tain circumftances,  operate  as  poifons  ;  forne  of  which,  howe- 
ver, have  been  brought  into  medicinal  uie,  and  repute  for  the 
cure  of  diforders  attended  with  fpafmodic  affections.  Hem- 
lock, cicuta  j  the  thorn  apple,  datura  Jit-am onium  j  the 
Jienbane,  hyojcyamus  niger ;  and  the  night  shade,  Jblanu7i$ 
nigrum.  Other  poilonous  plants,  are  the  ivt,  hedera  helix  ; 
the  creeping  ivy,  or,  as  it  is  called  by  iome,  mercury, 
thus  radicans,  the  juice  of  which  (tains  linen  a  deep  and  indeli- 
ble black;  the  swamp  sumach,  rhus  toxico  dendrum ;  the 
water  elder,  viburnum  opulns;  the  herb  Christopher, 
aBea  Jpicata  j  the  stinking  snakeweed,  cliffortia  trifoliata  ; 
and   the    white    hellebore,   veratrum  album. 


nut    fruit, 


White  oak,  -  Ouercus  alba, 

Red  oak,   and  feveral  other   fpe- 

cies  with  fmaller  fruit,  Quercus  rubra, 

Black  walnut,  -  Juglans  nigra, 

Butternut,   or  oilnut,  Juglans  cathartica, 

White,   or  round  nut  hiccory,     Juglans  alba, 
Shag-bark  hiccory,  Juglans  ciheria,* 

Chcfnut,  -  -  Fagus  caftanea, 

Chinquipin,   or  dwarf  chcfnut,    Fagus  pumila, 
Beech  nut,  -  -  Fagus  iylvatica, 

Hnzlenut,  -  -  Corylus  aveliaua, 

Filbert,  -  -  Corylus  cornuta. 

We  may  here  mention  the  paccon  or  Illinois  nut, — juglans, 
alba,  foliolis  lanceolatis,  acuminatis,  ferratis,  tomcntofis,  fiuctu, 
minore,  ovato,  comprefTo,  vix.  inlculpto,  dulci.  put^mine,  tener- 
nmo. — jfejferjon.  ^Phis  nut  is  about  the  hze  of  a  large,  Jong 
acorn,  and  of  an  oval  form  ;  the  (hell  is  eafily  cracked,  and  the 
kernel  ftiaped  like  that  of  a  walnut.  The  trees  which  bear  this 
fruit  grow,  naturally,  on  the  Miiliflippl  and  its  branches,  fouth 
of  forty  degrees  north  latitude.  They  grow  well  when  planted 
in  the  fouthern  Atlantic  States. 

Miffiflippi;  its  blolloms  are  rema.rk.ably  fragrant;  its  fruit  (mall,  pofXe fling  per- 
haps of  all  others  the  keened  acid.  The  European  crab  is  a  very  different  truit. 
It  makes  an  excellent  vinegar,  and  the  cyder  made  from  it  is  much  admired  by 
diofe  who  prolels  to  be  connoifleurs  in  that  article. 

*  The  lame,  probably,  #  Clayton's  Scaly  bark  hiccory  of  Virginia,-  Jjjglans 
alba  con  ice  fqua^mofo. 
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EXOTIC     FRUITS. 

Of  thefe,  apples  are  the  molt  common  in  the  United  States* 
They  grow  in  the  greater!  plenty  and  variety  in  the  eaflern  and 
middle  States;  and  the  cyder  which  is  expreiTed  from  them? 
affords  the  mod  common  and  wholefomc  liquor  that  is  drank  by 
the   inhabitants. 

The  other  exotic  fruits  are  pears,  peaches,  quinces,  mulber- 
ries, plums,  cherries,  currants,  barberries,  all  of  which,  ex- 
cept quinces  and  barberries,  they  have  many  fpecies  and  varie- 
ties. Thefe,  with  a  few  apricots  and  nectarines,  flourifh  in  the 
eaflern  States,  and  are  in  perfection  in  the  middle  States.* 

The  exotic  fruits  of  the  fouthern  States,  befides  thofe  already 
mentioned,   are  figs,  oranges,    and  lemons. 

MEDICINAL     PLANTS. 

Among  the  native    and   uncultivated  plants  of  New-England,, 
the  following  have  been  employed   for  medicinal  purpofes  : 
Water  horehound,  -  Lycopus  Virginica, 

Blue  flag,  -  -  Iris  Virginica, 

Skunk  cabbage,  -         Arum  Americanum,  Catelb.  and 

Dracontium  foetidum,  Linn,, 
Partridge  berry,  -  Mitchella  repens, 

Great,  and  marfh  plantain,  Plantago  major  et  maritima, 

Witch  hazel,  -  -  Hamamelis  Virginica, 

Hound's  tongue,  -  Cynogloffum  officinale, 

Comfrey,  -  -  Symphytum  officin, 

Bear's  ear  fanicle,  -  Cortufa  gmelini,- 

Appleperu,  -  -  Datura   ftrammonium. 

Bittei Tweet,  -  -  Solanum  dulca-mare, 

Tivertwig,  or  Amer.  mazcrion,  Celaftrus  fcandens, 
Elm.T  -  -  Ulmus  Americana, 

Great  laferwort,  &  wild  angelica,  Laferpitium.   trilobum,  et  iatifq- 

lium, 
Angelica,  or  Amer.  mafterwort,   Angelica  lucida, 

*  "  In  regard  to  tree  fruit,"  fays  Dr.  Tenny  of  Exeter,  in  New-Hamp« 
fhire,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Btlknap,  "  we  are  in  too  northern  a  climate  to  have  it 
i:  of  the  firft  quality,  without  particular  attention.  New- York,  New-Jerfey, 
*'  and  Pennfylvania,  have  it  in  perfection.  As  you  depart  from  that  trad,  either 
".  fouthward  or  northward,  it  degenerates.  I  believe,  however,  that  good  fruit 
"  mighty  be   produced   even    in   New-Hampfhire,  with  fuitable  attention." 

Belknap's  BijSory  N.  H.  Vol.  II I,  p.   140, 

-fr  The  bark  of    the   fwfeet-elm  is  2.  moft  excellent  mucilage- 

a  E 
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Water  elder, 

Elder, 

Chickweed, 

Pettimorrel.  or  life  of  man, 

Sarfaparilla, 


Mar£h  roiemary, 

Sundew, 

Solomon's    fcal, 

Adder's   tong.ue, 

Unicorn, 

Sweet  flag, 

Several  ipeeies  of  dock, 

Biftort,  f     - 

Spice  wood,  or  fever  bufh-, 

SalTafras, 

Coniumption  root, 

Rheumatilm  weed, 

Moufe  ear, 

Gargit,  or  floke, 

Wild  hyffop, 

Agrimony, 


Virburnum  opulus^ 
Sambucus  nigra, 
Alfina  media, 
Aralina  raccmofa, 
Alalia  nudicaulis  ? 
Statice  limonium, 
Drofera  rotundifoli, 
Convallaria   fteUata  ? 
Convallaria  bifolia, 
Aletris  farinoia, 
Acorus  calamus, 
Rumex, 

Polygonum  bidorta, 
Laurus  benzoin, 
Laurus  lallafras, 
Pyrola  rotundifolia, 
Firola  minor, 
Ceraflium  vilcofum, 
Phytolacca  decandna, 
Lythrum  hyiopis, 
Agrimonia  cupatoria, 


Common  avens,  or  herb  bennet,   Geum  Virginia, 

Water  avens,  or  throat  root,         Geum  rivale, 

Blood  root,  or  puccoon, 

Celandine, 

Yellow  water  lily, 

Pond  lily, 


Sanguinario  Canadenfis, 
Chelidonium  majus, 
Nymphiea  luten, 
Nymphica  alba, 


Golden  thread,  or  mouth  root,    Nigella? 


Liverwort, 

Crowsfoot, 

Germander, 

Catmint,  or  catnip, 

Head   Betony,  -r 

JHoilemint,   ipearmint,   water 
mint,  and  pennyroyal, 

Ground  ivy,  or  gill  go  over  the 

ground, 
Hedge  nettle, 
Horehound, 
Motherwort, 
Wild  majorum, 
Wild  lavender, 
Wood  betony, 


Anemone  hepatica, 
Ranunculus  Penniylvania, 
Teucrum  Virg. 
•Nepea  catarita, 
Bctonica  officinalis, 
Mentha  lpicata,  vindis,  aquatica, 
et  pulegium, 

Glecoma  hedcracea, 

Stachys  lylvatica, 
Marrubium  vuljjare, 
Leonorus  cardiaca, 
Origarum  vulgare, 
Trichoflema  P 
Pidiculans  Canadenfis, 
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Shepherds's  purfe,  or  pouch, 

Water  creiTes, 

Cranes  bill,  -  r 

Marfh  mallow, 

Mallow, 

Succory, 

Burdock, 

Devil's  bit,  - 

The  root   refembies  the  Europe- 


Thalapfpi  burfa  paftoris, 
Sifymbrium  nafturtium, 
Geranium  macrorhizum, 
.Althaea  officio, 
Malva  rotuodi folia. 
Crepis  harbata, 
A&ium  lappa, 
Serratula  amara, 


an  devil's  bit, 
Tan  fey, 
Wormwood, 
Life  everlaiting, 
Colts  foot, 
Golden  rod, 
Elecampane, 
Mayweed, 
Yarrow, 
American  pride, 


Scabiofa  fuccifa,* 
Tanacetum  vulgare, 
Artemifia  abunthiani, 
Gnaphalium  odoratiiTimum 
Tuflilago  farfara, 
Solidago  Canad. 
Inula  heleniiim, 
Anthemis  cotula, 
Achillea  millefolia, 


Lobelia  cardinalis, 
Three  other  ipecies  of  lobelia,     Lobelia    dortraanna,    kilmii,    et 

fphilitica, 
Dragon  root,  -         ~         Arum  Virginia, 

Stinging  nettle,  -  ^  Urtica  urens, 

White    walnut,    butter    nut,    or 

oilnut,  -  Juglans  cathartica, 

Swamp  willow,  -  -  Salix  cincrea  ? 

Sweet  gale,  -  -  Myrica  gale, 

White  hellebore,  or  pokeroot,     Veratrum  album, 


Moonwort, 
Female  fern, 
Hearts  tongue, 
Spleenwort, 
Black  maidenhair, 
Arfmart,  - 

Pink  root, if-         » 
Senna,  - 

Clivers,  or  goofe  grafs, 
Palma  Chrifti, 

Several   Ipecies    of   mallow,   In 
dian  phyfic, 


Ofmunda  luneria, 
Pteris  caiidata, 
Afplenium  fcolopendrium, 
Aiolenium  falicifolium, 
Afplenusn  adiantum, 
Polygonum  fagitatum.      Ltnn„ 

Caffia  liguftrina, 
Galium  fpurium, 
Ricinus,J 

Spiraea  trifoliata, 


*  From  which  eircumftance  the  Englifh  name  has  probably  been  applied  ip 
this  plant. 

+  An  excellent  vermifuge, 

\  From  which  the  caftor  oil  is  expreffe:!. 

a  E   % 
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Euphorbia!    ipecacuanhx,   pleu- 

rify  root,  -  -  Afclepias  decumbens, 

Virgina  fnake  root,  -  Arift-olochia  ferpentaria, 

Black  fnake  root,  -  A&aea  race  mo  fa, 

Seneca  rattle-fnake  root  Polygala  Senega, 

Valerian,  ...  Valeriana  locufta  radiata, 

Ginfeng,  -  Panax  quinquefolium, 

Angelicas  -  Angelica  fylvcfteris, 

Caflava,  -  Jatropha  urens. 

CULTIVATED     GRASSES. 

All  the  grafTes,  cultivated  in  the  middle,  and  New-England 
States,  are  found  growing  indigcous.  It  is  not  improbable, 
however,  that  fome  of  them  may  be  naturalized  exotics.  The 
following  are  the  principal  grafTes  fown  in  the  cultivated  ground, 
or  in  any  way  propagated  for  feed  and  hay  ; 
Herd's  grafs,  or  fox  tail,  Alopecurus  pratenfi?,* 

Blue  grafs,  ...  Alopecurus  geniculate, 

Many  fpecies  of  bent,  Agroflis, 

Rhode-Ifland  bent,  -  Agroflis  interrupta, 

The  fmall  and  great  Eng.  grata,    Poa  trivialis  ct  pratenfis, 
Wire  grafs,  Poa  comprella, 

Fowl  meadow  grafs,  -  Poa  aviaria,   fpiculis  fubifloris,T 

Red  and  white  clover,  .  Trifolium  pratenfe  et  repens. 

The  grafTes  of  Virginia,  according  to  Mr,  Jeffcrion,  are 
lucerne,  faint  foin,  burnet,  timothy,  ray,  and  orchard  grafs, 
red,  white,  and  yellow  clover  ;  greenlwerd,  blue  grafs  and 
crab  grafs.  South  of  Virginia  very  little  attention  is  paid  to 
the  cultivation  of  grafTes.  The  winters  arc  io  mild,  that  the 
cattle  find  a  tolerable  fupply  of  food  in  the  woods, 

NATIVE     GRASSES. 

Befidcs  the  cultivated  grafTes,  the  States  of  New-England 
abound  with  a  great  variety  which  are  found  growing  in  their 
native  foils  and  fituations,  many  of  which  have  not  been  def- 
cribed  by  any  botanical  writers.  The  Imall  experiments  which 
have  been  made,   fufneiently   evince    that    fcveral    of  them  make 

*  THis  is  reckoned  the  heft  grafs  the  Americans  have,  is  a  native,  aud  fuppof- 
ed  to  be  peculiar  to  the  eaftern  and  middle  States. 

t  "  The  fowl  meadows,  on  Neponfit  river,  between  Dcbham  and  Stoughton, 
*•  are  confidered  by  fome  a  curiofity.  A  large  tracl  of  land  is  there  cleared  and 
"  fowed  with  an  excellent  kind  of  grafs,  without  the  alTiilancc  of  man." 

Dr.  FiJIur. 
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.excellent  hay.  They  might  be  greatly  iniprovect  by  cultivation, 
and  are  highly  worthy  the  attention  of  farmers.  Thofe  which 
are  found  mod  common  are  the  following,   viz. 

The  vernal  grafs,        -         -  Anthoxanthum  odoratum, 

Timothy,    or    bulbus    cat's    tail 

grafs  -  Phleum  pratenfe, 

Several  fpecies  of  panic  grafs,      Panicum, 
Several  fpecies  of  bent,        -  Agroftis, 

Hair  grafs,  .-  Aira  aquatic32 

Numerous  fpecies  of  poa-r- qua- 

king  grafs,   feveral  fpecies,        Briza, 
Cock's  foot  grafs,        -  -  Dactylis  glomerata., 

Millet,  -  Milium  effufum, 

Fefcue  grafs,  many  fpecies,  r/eftuco, 

Oat  grafs,  -  Avena  fpicata., 

Reed  grafs,  feveral  fpecies,  Arundo, 

Brome  grafs,  -         -  Bromus  fquarrofus, 

Lime  grafs,  -  Elymus  hyftrix, 

Barley  grafs,  -  -  Hordeum  pratenfe, 

Dog's,  or  couch  grafs,         -         Triticum  repens, 

Many  fpecies  of  rufh  grafs,  Juncus, 

Numerous    fpecies   of   carex,  in 
frefh  and  fait  marfhy  ground, 

Several  fpecies  of  beard  grafs,      Andropogan, 

Soft  grafs,  -  Holcus  lanatus  et  odoratus.* 


PULSE    AND     HORTULINE     PLANTS    AND     ROOTS. 

Befides  thofe  tranfplanted  from  Europe  to  America,  of  which 
they  have  all  the  various  kinds  that  Europe  produces,  the  foU 
lowing  are  natives  of  this  country  ; 

Potatoes,              -  Solanum  tuberofum. 

Ground  nuts,  a  fort  of  potatoe,  probably  a  fpecies,  highly  relifh- 

ed  by  fome  people, 

Tobacco,             -  Nicotiana, 

Pumpkins,          -  Cucurbita  pepo, 

Cymlings.           -  Cucurbita  verrucofa, 

Squafhes,             -  Cucurbito  melopepo, 

Cantelope  melons,  beans,  peas,  hops.     Probably  others* 

*  Befides  thefe,  there  are  many  valuable  grafTes,  which,  at  prefent,  are  no»* 
eferipts. 
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CULTIVATED.  GRAIN. 

Indian  corn,  sea  mays,  a  native  grain  of  J^orrh-Areeni-a. 
The  varieties  of  this  grain,  occafioncd  by  a  difference  in  foil, 
cultivation,  and  climate,  are  almoft  endiefs.*  Winter  and  Cum- 
mer rve,  lecale  cerealc,  hybcrnum  et  vernnm,  the  onlv  fpecies 
cultivated  bv  the  American  farmers.  The  yrinter  rye  (ucceeds 
h'td  in  ground  newly  cleared,  but  fummcr  rye  is  frequently 
fovvn  in  old  (owns,  where  the  land  has  been  long  tinder  cul- 
tivation. The  winter  and  (ummer  rye  are  the  lame  fpecies, 
forming  two  varieties;  but  the  winter  and  (ummer  wheat  are 
two  di'Uinft  fpecies.  Several  fpecies  of  barley  are  cultivated  ; 
the  mod  common  is  the  fix,  ranked  hordeum  hexalbchon  ; 
and  the  two,  ranked  hordeum  deftichon.  The  wheat  princi- 
pally cultivated  are  the  winter  and  fummer  triticum  hvbernum 
et  xflivum.  Oats,  avena  fativa.  Buck  wheat,  polygonum 
fagopirum. 

In    the    fouthern    State*,   as  far  north    as   Virginia,   where    the 
lands    are    fuitnble,   be  fides    the    grain    alre'adv    mentioned,    they 
cultivate    rice.      This    grain    was    brought    into    Carolina    firft    bv 
Sir   Nathaniel   Johnlon,   in    i638;   and   afterwards    more,   and  of 
a    different    kind,   probably    a    varietv,   was    imported   bv    a    fhip 
from  Mad^gafcar,   in  1696  ;   till  which   time  it  was  not  much  cul- 
tivated.     It  fucceeds   well  alfo   on    the    Ohio    river,   where    it  is 
planted  both  on  the  high  and  low  grounds,  and  in  the  lame  fields 
with  Indian  corn  and  other  grain.      A  gentleman  who  had    plant- 
ed it  fcveral    years    in    his    garden,   informed    Dr.   Cutler   that    it 
yielded  at    the    rate   of  eighty   bufhels  an  acre.      At    Marietta,   it 
has    anfwered    the    rnofi    ianguine    expeft  .tion-s    oi    the    inhabi- 
tants,  producing    equal    to    any   other   grain,     without    being    at 
any    time    overflowed    with    water.      The   doctor    himlclf    law    it 
growing  in  a  very  flouriflling  (late,   on  high  land,   but  it  had  not* 
at  the  feafon   he  law    it,   began    to  bloom.      It  was   laid  not  to  be 
of  the  fame  fpecies  of   Carolina    rice,   irs    probably  the  wild  rice, 
which    wc    have    beet)  informed  giows  in. plenty,   in  fome  of  the 
interior    parts  of   NortluAmerirn,    ind,    is    the    mod    valuable    of 
all    Ipontancous   productions   of    the    country.      In    Pcnnlylvania 

*  Of  all  the  different  kinds  of  Indian  rorn,  botam'Q<  !>av<*.  brrn  a^Je  to  fr.d. 
{tut  one  Jlierhs.  The  difference  in  this  gems  of  plants  is  probably  ■ccidrnttl, 
owing  tothe  above  mentioned  caufes.  1;  is  poffible,  however,  thai  smoiigthefe 
rarict'ti.  freofr:  characters  may  yet  be  found.  What  is  call'-*1  tVe  (piked  I*4nm 
com  is  probably  only  a  variety.  t*he  plant  commoaly  knows  in  the  fouthern 
S'at'-s  i>y  thr  name  of  Guinea  o/>>!,  is  of  the  family  of  ^ralf'-s,  as  are  rye,  u-hoat, 
barley;  oats.  &c, 
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grows  a  fort  of  grain,  called  by  the  Germans  fpdts,  which  refcm- 
bles  wheat,    and  is  a  very  valuable  grain. 

The  above  lifts  are  all  of  them  imperfect,  and  many  of  them 
contain  but  a  fmall  proportion  in  their  relpe&ive  claifes  of  the 
produce  of  the  States;  they  are,  however,  all  that  can  be  pro- 
cured till  Dr.  Gutter  and  Dr.  Mitchell  fmifh  the  work  they  have; 
undertaken,  and  thus  bring  us  better  acquainted  with  the  vege- 
table productions  of  America. 

To  the  foregoing  we  fubjoin  a  catalogue  of  iuch  foreign  plants 
as"  have  not  been  cultivated,  or  at  moll  but  partially,  in  the 
United  States,  but  which  are  worthy  of  being  encouraged  in 
America  for  the  purpoles  of  medicine,  agriculture  and  commerce* 
From  a  pamphlet  by  John  Ellis,  F.  R,  S.  p relented  by  the  Ho- 
nourable Thomas  Penn,  Eiq.  to  the  American  Philoiophkal  Sex* 
cicty^   through  the  hands  of  Samuel  Powell,  £fcj". 


Latin  Names. 
Rubia  percgrina 
Rubia  tincto- 

rurn 
Quercus  iuber 

Querrus  aegi- 
lops 


Quercus  galli- 
iera 


Englifh   Names     j  Obfervations. 

Turkey  madder  jThe    firft  is  iuppoied  to  be  the 


Dyeii 


s  maa 


der* 


Cork-bearing 
oak 


lenida  oak 


fame  that  is  row  cultivated  in 
Smyrna  for  a  crimlon  dye. 

Grows  in  the  louthern  parts  of 
France,  Spain,  and  Portugal. 
Avellaneaof  va-  The  cups  of  the  acorns,  which 
are  very  large,  and  uled  in  dy- 
ing, grow  in  Greece  and  Na- 
tolia,  particularly  in  the  illand 
of  Zia  in  the  Archipelago, 
where  Tournefort  lays  they 
gather  in  one  year  5000  cwt. 

Galls  from  Aleppo  and  Smyrna. 
This  oak  is  not  yet  known  in 
England  ;  the  acorns  may  be 
brought  over  in  wax.  and  lent 
to  the  ioulhcm  States. 


Gall-bearing 
oak 


*  This  plant  is  a  native  of  the  warmeft  parts  of  Europe,  and  is  better  calci  *. 
hied  f«r  the  climate  of  the  fouthcru  States  than  either  of  Holland  or  England? 
where  it  is  cultivated  ;  but  principally  in  the  former,  from  whence  England  i? 
chiefly  fupplied  with  this  valuable  dye.  The  chemiils  lay,  and  with  reaibn, 
that  the  warmth  of  the  climate  exalts  the  colour.  If  fo,  it  maybe  well  worth 
at  edition  to  encourage  the  planting  of  lo  valuable  an  article  of  commerce  in  a 
climate  and  foil  that  ieen-is  fo  much  better  adapted  to  it,  where  the  land  is  cheap, 
iwid  where  vrgetation  is  fo  much  quicker  and  more  luxuriant;  and  while  thev 
encourage  the  growth  of  it,  they  may  huve  the  advantage  of  manufacturing  this 
valuable  commodity  at  home. 
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Latin   Names. 

Carthamus  tinc- 
torius 

Rhamus  cathar- 
ticus  minor 

Rhamus  faxa- 
tilis 

Olea  Europa 


Sefamum  orien- 
tate 


Goffypium  her- 

baceum 
GofTypium   hir- 

lutum 


Sal  Tola  foda 
Salfola  fativa 

and  chenopo- 

dium  mariti- 

mum 
Ceratonia  fili- 

qua 


Euglifli  Names. 

Safflower 


Buckthorn  that 
produce  yel- 
low berries  of 
Avignon 

Olives  of  feve- 
ral  varieties 


Oilyg 


rain 


Two  forts  of  an: 
nual  cotton 


Piftachia  vera 


Piflachia  tere- 

binthus 


Thefe   kinds  of 
glafTwort  for 
barilla 


Locuft  tree,    or 
St.    John's 
bread 


Obfervations. 


Much  ufed  in  dying, 
Egypt. 


grows  in 


Piflachia   tree 


Ohio  turpen- 
tine tree 


Piftachia  lentif-,Maflic  tree 
cus 


Ufed  by  painters  and  dyers; 
both  thefe  plants  produce 
berries  lit  for  this  purpofe. 


For  oil  ;  thefe  grow  in  France, 
Spain,  Sc  Italy.  Young  plants 
and  ripe  fruit  of  the  French 
and  Spanifh  forts,  may  be  car- 
ried from  thence. 

Propagated  in  the  Levant  for 
oil,  which  does  not  foon  grow 
rancid  by  keeping. 

Both  thefe  kinds  of  annual  cot- 
ton are  yearly  fown  in  Tur- 
key, and  would  grow  well  in 
Georgia,  Carolina,  Virginia, 
&c. 

Thefe  are  fown  yearly  in  fields 
near  the  fea  in  Spain,  for  mak- 
ing barilla,  for  loap,  glafs,  &c 


The  pods  are  excellent  food  for 
hard  working  cattle,  and  ufed 
for  this  purpofe  on  the  fea 
coafl  of  Spain,  where  they  are 
eafily  propagated  from  feeds 
or  cuttings. 

They  are  propagated  about 
Aleppo,  where  the  female 
or  fruit-bearing  ones  are  in- 
grafted on  (locks  railed  from 
the  nuts. 

This  kind  of  turpentine  is  uleol 
in  medicine. 

Gum  maflic  from  the  iflc  of  Scio ; 
as  this  tree,  commonly  called 
lentifcus,  is  doubted  to  be  the 
genuine  maftic  tree,  feeds  of 
the  true  kind  may  be  procur- 
ed from  the  iflc  of  Scio. 
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Latin  Names  i 

*Styrax  offici- 
nale 

Convolvulus 
fcammonia 


Papaver  fomni- 
ferum 


Caffia  fenna 


Croton  febif^- 
rum 


Englifh  Names 
Gum  florax  tree 

Gum  fcammony 


True  opium 
poppey 

Alexandrian 
purging  fenna 


Tallow  tree  of 
China 


Observations 


This  tree  grows  in  Italy,  Syria, 
and  India ;  but  the  warmer 
climates  yield  the  beit  gum. 
Seeds  of  the  plant^  from  whence 
this  excellent  drug  is  procur- 
ed, were  lent  into  England 
from  Aleppo,  by  the  late  Dr. 
Alex.  Ruflel ;  it  bears  the  cli- 
mate very  well,  and  produces 
feed  in  hot  hammers,  but  re- 
quires the  warmer  climates  of 
Carolina,  Georgia,  &c.  to  make 
the  gum  refin  that  flows  from 
it  a  beneficial  article  of  com- 
merce. It  is  fo  frequently 
adulterated  in  Turkey,  that,  to 
have  it  genuine, it  is  well  worth 
propagating  in  the  U*  States. 

This  is  recommended  to  be  fown 
in  the  louthern  States  for  the 
fake  of  obtaining  the  opium 
pure.t 

This  grows  in  Upper  Egypt,  and 
is  brought  from  thence  to 
Alexandria  ;  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  procure  the  feeds 
of  this  ufeful  drug* 

This  plant  grows  in  moiff.  places 
in  China,  and  is  of   great  ufe 

in  that  country. 


*  There  is  a  refinous  juice,  which  by  age  hardens  into  a  folid  brittle  refin,  of 
a  pungent,  warm,  balfamic  tafte,  and  very  fragrant  fmell,  not  unlike  the  ftorax 
calamita,  heightened  with  a  little  ambergris,  which  is  produced  from  the  ftyrax 
itceris  Folio  of  Ray,  or  liquidambar  ftyracifkta  of  Linnaeus  Spec,  plant.  1418s 
which  grows  in  perfection  in  the  Floridas.  This,  Dr.  Lewis,  in  his  Materia 
Medica,  p.  553,  fays,  might  be  applied  to  valuable  medicinal  purpofes. 

The  French,  in  Du  Pratz'  hiftory  of  Louiiianna,  fpeak  with  rapture  of  its  heal- 
ing qualities,  and  the  high  efteem  it  is  in  among  the  Indians  of  Florida,  en  ac- 
count of  its  infinite  virtues  :  it  is  known  to  the  Englifh  by  the  name  of  the  fweet 
gum  tree,  and  to  the  French  by  the  name  of  copalm.  This  is  well  worth  the 
attention  of  phyficians,  as  they  can  have  it  genuine,  wh«reas  the  florax  from  the 
eaft  is  often  adulterated. 

+  The  feed  of  this  fpecies  of  poppy  is  recommended  by  a  pbyfician  of  great 
eminence  as  proper  for  the  lame  purpofes  of  medicine  as  fweet  almonds  are  ufed«. 
It  is  observed,  not  to  have  the  Icaft  degree  of  a  narcotic  quality  in  it. 
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Latin  Aan\e«. 


Rh 


cum  palma- 
tuin. 


Englifh  Names. 
True  rhubarb 


Calamus  rotangj.Three    fofts  o^i1 

pterocarpus 

draco  dracsfe 

na  draco 
Dolichos  ioja 


Laurus  caflia 

Laurus  cinamo- 
mum 

I-aur.  camphora 


gum    dragon.  I 
or  dragon's 

blood 
A  kind  of   kid 
bean,   called 
daidiu 

Pallia  lignea  tree 

Cinnamon  tree 

Jamphire  treel 


Obfervations. 

The  feed  of  this  plant  was  bro't 
to  England  by  Dr.  Mounfey, 
F.  R.  S.  from  Mofcow,  and  ap- 
pears by  experiment  to  be  the. 
genuine  true  rhubarb  of  the 
fhops,  and  is  a  moil  valuable 
acquifir.on  to  a  country,  as  it 
will  grow  well  in  a  deep  rich 
foil,  inclining  to  a  fandy  or 
gravelly  loam,  but  not  in  too 
wet  a  fituation,  and  may  be 
cultivated  in  the  warm  parts 
of  the  States. 

From  a  kind  of  cane  in  the 
Haft-Indies.  2.  From  Java  and 
Surinam.  3.  1  rom  the  Canary 
and  Madeira  iflands* 

Ui'ed  for  making  foye,*  or  In- 
dian ketchup.  See  Kaempif. 
Amcemtat. 

Grows  in  Sumatra. 

In  Ceylon,  Guadaloupe,  and  in 
molt  of  our  newly  ceded 
iOands. 

In  Japan,  and  in  Sumatra/  now' 
in  England  in  the  green  houfes 


*  The  method  of  preparing  Eaft-India  foye,  or  India  ketchup. 
Take  a  certain  mcafure,  for  inttance  a  gallon,  of  that  fort  of  kidney  bea«35 
called  daidfu  by  the  Japanefe,  and  caravances  by  the  Europeans ;  let  them  he 
boiled  till  they  a  re  loft;  alfo  a  gallon  of  bruifed  wheat  or  barley,  but  wheat 
muk.es  the  blackelt  foye,  and  a  gallon  of  common  fait.  Let  the  boiled  rara\  aacts 
be  mixed  with  the  bruifed  wheat,  and  be  kept  covered  clofe  a  day  and  a  night  in 
a  warm  place,  that  it  may  ferment;  then  put  the  mixture  of  the  caravances  and 
Wheat,  together  with  the  gallon  of  fait,  into  an  earthen  vcfTel,  with  two  gaMor.a 
and  a  half  of  common  water,  and  cover  it  up  very  clofe.  The  next  day  ftir  h. 
about  well  with  a  battering  machine  or  mill  (rutatulumj  for  feveral  days,  twice 
or  thrice  a  day,  in  order  to  blend  it  more  thoroughly  together.  This  work  m\\\ 
be  continued  two  of  three  months,  then  drain  off  and  prefs  out  the  liquor,  and 
keep  it  up  for  ufe  in  wooden  vcffels ;  the  older  it  is  the  clearer  it  will  be,  and  of 
fo  much  more  value.  After  it  is  prciTcd  out,  ytm  mav  pour  on  the  remaining 
mafs  more  water,  then  ftir  it  about  violently,  and  in  fome  days  after  you  may 
prof*  out  more  foye. 

t  The  camphire  from  Sumatra  is  greatly  preferable  to  that  of  Japan  ;  we  arc 
not  certain  whether  it  it  from  2  different  ip.cici  of  tree,  but  it  ic-rtis  well  WOCtb 
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Latin  Name*.      ]    Eaglifh  Names. 


Cycas  circinalis 

Amyris  Gilead- 
,enfis 


Ar  uxhsIq..  bambo 


Anacardus  Ori- 

entalis, 


Thea 


Saga  palm  tree 

True    balm   of 
Gilead  tree* 


The   true   bam- 
boo cane 

Siam  varnifh 
tree,  called, 
ton  rack  by 

i   m&  Jap  ancle 


ea 


Obfervatioas. 


about  London.  It  will  grow' 
freely  where  oranges  and  le- 
mons do. 

In  Java,  and  the  warmeft  pfarts 
of  the  Earl-Indies. 

.Lately  dilcovered  in  Arabia  by 
Dr.  Foifkald,  and  defcrihed 
by  Dr.  Linnaeus  in  a  late  dif- 
fertation. 

Of  great  ufe  in  China,  and 
might  be  alio  in  the  American 
States.*- 

The  fruit  of  this  is  the  Malacca 
bean,  or  marking  nut,  and  the 
Oriental  anacardium  of  the 
£hops„  This  is  the  common 
varnifh  of  the  Eaft-Indies,  as 
defcribed  by  Ksmpffer. 

From    Japan    and    China.      See 

I      K'ternpfT.  Amcenitates,  p.  o'o.'J 


inquiring  into,  as  the  effecls  of  proportionable  quantities  in  medicine  are  fur- 
prifmgly  different,  perhaps  it  may  be  owing  to  the  great  difference  of  heat  in 
the  climates. 

*  We  have  in  the  ifland  of  Jamaica,  a  fpecies  of  tr4e  of  this  genus,  called  by 
i-innaeus  amyris  balfamifera.  See  Species  Piantarum,  p.  496.  Sir  Haits  Sloane 
in  his  Hiftory  of  Jamaica,  vol.  II.  p.  24,  calls  this  treeJignum  rhodium,  from 
the  odoriferous  fmell  of  its  wood  when  burnt,  which  it  di&uies  a  great  way ;  for 
which  reafon  he  believes  it  to  be  the  tree  that  afforded  the  agreeable  fcent  which 
Columbus  perceived  .on  the  fo.uth  fhore  of  Cuba,  upon  the  difcovery  of  that 
ii'land,  as  is  mentioned  by  feveral  hi&orians.  Dr.  Patf  Browne  in  his  Hiftory  of 
Jamaica,  p.  20&.  calls  this  tree  white  candiewood,  or  rnfewood,  and  com- 
mends it  much;  he  fays  it  is  very  refinous,  burns  freely,  and  affords  a  mo  ft 
agreeable  fmell ;  and  that  all  the  parts  of  this  tree  are  full  of  warm  and  acroma- 
tic  particiles. — Ouere.  Whether  it  is  not  worth  while  to  extract,  the  balfam,  as 
it  agrees  fo  near  in  char after  a&d  genus  with  that  moil  valuable  drug  the  balfam 
©f  Mecca  ? 

f  The  French  had   brought  this  moil  ufeful  plant"  from   the  Eaft- Indies  to 
their  WeJdUIndia  i&ands ;  a  {cw   roots  have   been   got  from  thence  to  Grenada 
and  will  perhaps  in  time  become  familiar  in  our  if  lands..     But  too   much    pains 
cannot  be  taken  in  the  propagation  of  this  plant,  as  its  ufes  are  manifold  and  ex« 
tenfive,  both  in  building,  and  all  kinds  of  domeftic  inltnrments. 

%  It  is  afferted  by  feme  people,  that  the  green, tea  and  the  bohea  tea  are  twe 
different  fpecies,  but  without-foundation ;  they  are  one  and  the  fame  fpecies.  It. 
ii  the  nature  of  the  foil,  the  culture  and  manner  of  gathering  and  drying  the 
leaves.,  that  makes  the  difference  ;  (for  take  a  green  tea  tree  and  pla»t  it  in  the  bo- 
hea country,  and  it  will  produce  bohea  tea,  and  fo  the  contrary.  This  is  a  fa£l 
attefted  by  gentlemen  now  in  London,  that  have  refided  many  years  in  China 
and  who  have  had  great  experience  in  this  article. — This  plant  has  been  lately  ob- 
tained, and  grows  well  in  Georgia,  Sec.  as  it  i»  become  %  valuable  article  of 
somuicrcfe,  it  ihould  be  encouraged  to  the  utmoft. 
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Latin   Names.     |     Englifii  Names.  Obtervations. 


Gardenia  Flo- 
rida 


Magnifera  In- 
dica 


Moms  pa  py  ri- 
fe ra 


Cinchona  offici- 
nalis 


Dor  (tenia  con- 
trayerva 

SmiLix  farlapa- 
riila 


Copaifcra  offici- 
nalis 

Toluifcra  balfa- 
mum 

Jiymenca  cour 
baril 


Umky  of  the 
Chinele 


Raft-India  man- 
go tree 


Paper  mulberry 
tree 


Jefuits    baik 
tree 


Contrnycrva 
root 

Sarfaparilla  root 


Balfam  copaiva 

tree 
Balfam  tolu 

tree 

The   locuft,     01 
gum    copal 
tree,  for  the 
fine  ft  tranf- 
pnrent  var- 
nifh 


Ufed  in  dying  fcarlet  in  China, 
The  pulp  that  furrounds  the 
feeds,  gives  in  warm  water  a 
mofl  excellent  yellow  colour, 
inclining  to  orange.  See  Phi- 
lofophieal  Trania&ions,  vol. 
lii.  p.  654,  where  there  is  an 
exact,  figure  of  it. 

This  excellent  fruit  is  much 
efteemed  in  the  Eaft-Indies, 
and  it  is  laid  there  is  a  tree  of 
it  now  growing  in  the  ifland 
of  Madeira.  By  the  defcrip- 
tion  which  Dr.  Soknder  gives 
of  this  fruit,  at  Rio  Janeiro,  in 
Brazil,  it  is  not  fo  good  as  the 
Eaft-India  fort. 

Ufed  for  making  pr.per  in  China 
and  Japan.  See  Kxmpfr". 
Amcenit.  p.  467.  This  has 
been  fome  time  in  the  Englifii 
gardens. 

This  grows  at  Loxa,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Peru  ;  and  could  it 
be  obtained  lo  as  to  be  culti- 
vated in  the  American  States, 
would  be  of  infinite  advan- 
tage. 

This  grows  in  New  Spain,  Mexi- 
co, and  Peru. 

It   is  brought    from    the    bay   of 

Campcachy.  and  the  gulph  of 

Honduras,    where  it  grows  in 

j      plenty,    and    might    eafily    be 

j      propagated     in    the    fouthcrn 

States. 

In  Brazil  and  Martiniro. 

This  tree  grows  near  Cai  thagena, 
in  South- America. 

This  tree  is  known  to  yield  the 
true  gum  copal,  and  that  the 
difference  between  this  and 
gum  nnimc,  may  be  owing  to 
ioil  and  heat  of  climate  ;  it 
grows  wild  in  the  American 
iflaads,  the  Muiquito  ihore, 
and  in  Terra  Eirrna, 
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Latin  Names. 

Jalapium  offici- 
iiarum 


Englifh  names. 
True  jalap 


Bixa  orellana 


Arnotto,  for  dy- 
ing 


Mimofa  Senegal  Gum  Senegal 
tree 


Mimofa  Nilotica 


ricusiycomorus 


Ficus  Carica 


\  his  apyrena 


Fraxinis  ornus 


Amygdalus 
communis 


Gum  arabic 


True  fycamore 
of  Zacheus 


Turkey  figs 


Currants,  or  Co- 
rinthian grapes 

Calabrian  man- 
na a(h* 


Sweet  almonds 


Observations. 


CapparisfpinofajCaper  tree 


This  plant  is  fuppofed  by  fome 
to  be  a  kind  of  bindweed  or 
convolvulus,  that  grows  near 
Mexico  ;  by  others  it  is  tho't 
to  be  a  fpecies  of  Marvel  of 
Peru.  As  we  are  uncertain  of 
the  genuSj  it  is  well  worth  in- 
quiring into,  as  a  moft  ufeful 
drug,  in  order  to  propagate  it 
in  the  States,  particularly  the 
fouthern. 

This  grows  in  all  the  warm  cli- 
mates of  America.  The  French 
cultivate  it,  but  what  the  Spa- 
niards fend  is  much  richer  in 
colour,  and  more  valuable. 

This  grows  in  Egypt,  and  in  Se- 
negal. 

In  Egypt,  from  whence  the 
feeds  may  be  procured. 

This  is  reckoned  the  moft  du- 
rable timber  known.  The 
repontories  of  the  mummies 
found  in  Egypt,  are  made  of 
this  timber. 

Figs  grow  in  the  greater!  perfect 
tion  in  Carolina,  and  would 
become  a  valuable  trade  if 
they  had  the  method  of  cur- 
ing them  as  in  Turkey. 

The  cuttings  of  this  vine  might 
be  procured  from  Zant. 

,This  is  worth  trying  in  the 
louthern  colonies,  where  the 
heats  are  violent  in  the  fum-, 
mer.  It  is  common  in  Eng- 
lifh nurfery  gardens. 

Thcfe  would  grow  to  great  per- 
fection in  the  louthern  States. 

This  fhrub  requires  a  rocky  foil 
to  grow  in,  as  it  is  found  about 
Marseilles  and  Toulon. 


*  There  is  no  drug  fo  liable  to  addulteration  as  this ;  and  therefore  it  is  a 
jnedicine  fo  frequently  in  ufe  among  perfons  of  tender  confutations,  efpecially 
young  children,  great  care  fhould,  be  taken  to  have  it  genuine, 
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Latin  Names.      i    Englifh  Names. 


Punica  grana- 
tum* 


Lichen  roccelb 


Ciftus  ladanife- 

ra 
Bubon    galha- 

num 
Paft-inaca  opo- 

ponax 
Amomum    car- 

damomum, 
Curcuma  longa 
Aftragalus  tra- 

gacantha 

Cucumis     coly" 

cinthis 
Gentiana  lutea 


Similax   China 
Pimpinella    ani 

fum 
Gambogia  gutta 
Qucrcus  cocel 

fepa 
Myrrh  a  offic. 
Benzionum 

offic. 
Ammuniacum 

offic, 
Baliamum  Peru- 

vianum 
Olibanum  Thus 

rnafcalum 


Balauflians      or 
the    blovlom^ 
of  the  double' 
flowering 
pomegranate 

Argal,     canary- 
weed,  or  or 
chell 

Gum  labdanum 

Gum   galbanum 

Gum  opoponax 

Cardamums 

Tumerick 
Gum  traga- 

canth,  or  gum 

dragon 
Coloquintida,or 
bitter  apple 
Gentia 


China  root 
Anife  feeds 

Gamboge 
Alkermes  oak 

Gum  myrrh 
Gum    Benjamin 

Gum  ammoni- 
ac uin 

Natural  balfam 
of  Peru 

Frankincenfe 


Observations. 

This  tree  would  thrive  extreme- 
ly well  in  the  louthern  States., 
and  yield  a  profitable  article  in 
their  bloflbms.  Plants  of  this 
kind  are  to  be  bought  from  mod 
Englifh  nurferymen. 

It   is  poffible  this  valuable  plant 
may  be  found  in  the  American 
iftands,  ns  well  as  in  the   Cana- 
ries and  Cape  Verd  iflands. 
n  Spam  and  the  Archipelago. 


n  Ethiopia. 

n  Sicily. 

n  the  Eaft.  Indies. 

n  the  Eau>Indies. 
n  the  fouth   of  France   and   in 
Sicily. 

n  Africa. 

n  the  Alps,  Appennines,  and 
Pyrenees.  To  be  had  of  the 
nurierymen  in  England. 

n  China  and  in  New-Spain. 

n  Egypt. 

n  the  Eaft-Indies. 
About  Marseilles  and  Toulon, 

n  Abyffinta. 

n  Sumatra  and  Java,. 

n  Africa, 

n  Peru, 

n  the  Upper  Egypt  and  interior 
parts  of  Africa, 


*  The  Tingle  flowering,  or  fruit-bearing  pomegranate,  will  afford  the  moft 
grateful  addition  to  the  fruits  of  the  States,  and  a  valuable  medicine.  The  ripe 
fruit  full  of  feeds  is  to  be  met  with  at  the  Englifh  fruit  (hops  in  the  winter  leau- 
fon  :  from  the  fee^s  of  fr?eh  fruit  this. tree  may  be  caiily  propagaied. 
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Latin  Names. 

Nux  mofchata 

offic. 
Caryophylus 

aromaticus 
Piper  nigrum 
Garciniamonga- 

it  on  a 

Lcchec 


Ipecacuanha 


Englifn  Names. 

Nutmegs   with 

mace 
Cloves 

Pepper 
Mangofteens 


Lechee  of  Chi 
na    - 


Ipecacuanha,  of 
the  fhopSy  01 
Brazilian  root 


Ferula   aua  fee- 
tida 


AfTa  fcetida,  or 
devil's  dung, 
called  hing  in 
the  Malay  lan- 
guage 


OWervatioa*. 
In  Amboyna« 

In  the  Molucca  iilands. 

Sumatra. 

A  mod  delicious  fruit,  grows  in 
Java,  and  in  feveral  parts  of 
the  Eaft-Indies. 

This  fruit  is  highly  commended 
by  all  perlons  who  have  beei\ 
in  China. 

A  very  ufeful  medicine,  and 
worthy  of  attention  to  propa- 
gate ;  it  will  grow  in  any 
warm  climate. 

The  gum  of  this  plant  is  much 
ufed  in  medicine  KamipfS, 
52$  and  536, 


To  this  catalogue  may  be  added  liquorice,  faffron,  and  aloes 
focotrina,   as  well  as  many  others  of  equal  importance. 

We  fhall  here  iubjoin  fome  directions  for  carrying  over  feeds 
and  plants  from  diftant  countries  in  a  flate  of  vegetation, 
Many  valuable  trees  and  plants  grow  in  .diftant  countries,  as  in 
Europe,  and  particularly  in  the  northern  provinces  of  China, 
about  the  latitude  of  forty  degrees,  which  would  thrive  well 
in  North-America,  more  efpeciaily  in  the  middle  and  fouthern 
States,  which  lie  about  the  fame  latitude.  But  as  the  diftance 
is  great,  the  manner  of  preferving  the  feeds  properly,  fo  as  to 
keep  them  in  a  (late  of  vegetation,  is  an  affair  of  confiderable 
confequence  and  fome  difficulty  ;  the  following  hints  are  there- 
fore offered  for  that  purpofe. 

In  the  firft  place  it  ought  to  be  carefully  attended  to,,  that 
the  feeds  mould  be  perfectly  ripe  when  they  are  gathered ; 
and  they  fhould  be  gathered,  if  pofhble,  in  dry  weather  ;  after- 
wards they  fhould  be  fpread  thin  on  paper  or  matts,  in  a  dry 
airy  room,  but  not  in  funihine.  The  time  neceffary  for  this 
operation  will  vary  according  to  the  heat  of  the  climate,  or 
fealon  of  the  year,  from  a  fortnight  to  a  month,  or  perhaps  two 
may  be.  neceifary  ;  the  hotter  the  feafon,  the  lefs  time  will  fuf- 
lice.     This  is  to  carry  off  their  fuper&uous  moi-fture,   which,  if 
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Confined,   would  immediately   turn    to   mouldinefs,  and   end   m 
lottennefs. 

As  there  are  two  methods  that  have  fuccecded,  and  put  the 
Americans  in  poiTeflion  of  feveral  young  plants  of  the  true 
tea-tree  of  China,  we  fhali  mention  them  both,  in  order  to 
aflift  the  collector  in  conveying  the  feeds  of  many  valuable 
plants. 

The  firft  is  by  covering  them  with  bees- wax  in  the  manner 
explained  in  Phil.   Tranfact.   vol.    lviii.   p.    75. 

It  principally  confifts  in  chufing  only  fiich  feeds  as  are  per- 
fectly found  and  ripe.  To  prove  this,  forne  of  them  mufl  be 
cut  open  to  judge  what  fituation  the  reft  may  be  in,  taking 
care  to  lay  afide  any  that  are  outwardly  defective,  or  marked 
with  the  wounds  of  infe&s.  When  a  proper  choice  of  them 
is  made,  they  mould  be  wiped  extremely  clean,  to  prevent  any 
dirt  or  moifture  being  inclofed  ;  each  feed  then  fhould  be  rolled 
up  carefully  in  a  coat  of  loft  bees-wax  half  an  inch  thick  ;  the 
deep  yellow  Englifh  bees-wax  is  the  belt.,,  When  the  number 
intended  to  be  inclofed  are  covered,  pour  fome  bees-wax  melted 
into  a  chip-box  of  feven  inches  long,  four  broad,  and  three 
deep,  till  it  is  above  half  full  ;  and  juft  before  it  begins  to  har- 
den, while  it  is  yet  fluid,  put  in  the  feeds  rolled  up  in  rows 
till  the  box  is  near  full ;  then  pour  over  them  fome  more  wax 
while  it  is  juft  fluid,  taking  care  when  it  is  cold  to  flop  all  the 
cracks  or  chinks  that  may  have  proceeded  from  the  fhrinking  of 
the  wax,  with  fome  very  foft  wax  ;  then  put  on  the  cover  of 
the  box,   and  keep  it  in  as  cool  and  airy  a  place  as  pclfible. 

The  method  of  inclofing  tea  feeds  fingly  in  wax,  and  bring* 
ing  them  over  in  that  ftate,  has  been  pra£tifed  for  fome  time  ; 
but  few  have  fucceeded,  owing  to  the  thinnefs  of  the  coat 
of  wax,  or  putting  paper  firft  round  them,,  or  inclofing  them 
too  moift. 

To  this  we  add  a  method  that  promifes  fuccefs  for  carrying 
plants  from  different  parts.  As  there  is  a  good  deal  of  differ- 
ence in  climates,  it  will  be  necelfary  to  obieive,  that  plants 
from  warm  climates  fhould  be  put  on  board  lo  as  to  arrive  in 
warm  weather,  other  wife  they  will  be  deibroved  by  the  cold  ; 
and  the  evcr-greens,  which  are  the  mod  curious,  mull  be  lent 
in  the  winter  months,  while  their  juices  are  inactive,  Co  as  to 
arrive  before  the  heats  come  on.  If  the  plants  lent  were  plant- 
ed in  pots  or  box.es,  and  kept  a  year,  they  might  be  carried 
over  with  very  little  hazard  ;  or  even  if  they  were  f.i  ft  tranl- 
planted  from  the  woods  into  a  garden,  till  they  had  fanned 
roots,  thev  rni&ht  be  lent  with  much  more  fafety. 
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The  fize  of  the  boxes  that  will  be  mod  convenient  for  ftow- 
in<*  them  on  board  merchant  (hips,  where  there  is  very  little 
room  to  fpare,  mould  be  three  feet  long,  fifteen  inches  broaJ, 
and  from  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  deep,  according  to  the 
fize  of  the  young  trees ;  but  the  (mallei!:  will  be  mod  likely 
to  fucceed,  provided  they  are  well  rooted.  There  muff  be  a 
narrow  ledge  nailed  all  round  the  inlide  of  the  box,  within  fix 
inches  of  the  bottom,  to  fallen  laths  or  packthread  to  form  a 
kind  of  lattice-work,  by  which  the  plants  may  be  the  better 
iecured  in  their  places.  If  the  plants  are  packed  up  juft  before 
the  fhip  lails,    it  will  be  fo  much  the  better. 

When  they  are  dug   up,   care    muft   be    taken    to   preferve   as 
much  earth  as  can  be  about  their  roots  ;   and  if  it  mould  fall  off, 
it  mud  be  fuppiied  with  more  earth,   fo  as   to  form    a  ball  about 
the    roots   of  each  plant,   which  muft  be  furrounded    with    wet 
rriofs,   and    carefully    tied    about    with    packthread,   to  keep  the 
earth  about    the   roots   moid  :    perhaps  it  may  be  necefTary  to  in- 
dole the   mofs   with  fome  paper  or  broad  leaves,   that  the  pack- 
thread may    bind   the   mols   the   clofer.      Loamy  earth  will   con- 
tinue   moid    the    longed.      There    mud  be  three  inches  deep    of 
wet  mofs  put    into   the  bottom  of  the  box,   and  the  young  trees 
placed  in  rows  upright  dole  to  each  other,    duffing  wet  mols  in 
the  vacancies  between  them  and  on  the  furface  ;  over  this,  leaves 
fhould  be    put    to   keep    in    the    moidure,   and    over  them   the 
laths  are  to  be    fkdened    crofs  and  crofs   to    the  ledges  or  pack- 
threads   to    be    laced    to  and  fro,  to  keep  the    whole   deady  and 
tight.      The  lid  of  the  box  ftiould    be  either  nailed  down   dole, 
or   may  have  hinges  and  a  padlock  to  iecure  it  from  being  open- 
ed,  as  may  be    found  neceiTary,    with    proper   directions  marked 
on  it  to  keep    the    lid  nppermod.      There  mud   be    two  handles 
fixed,   one  at  eacht  end.    by  which  means  there    will  be  lefs  dan- 
ger of  diftuibing  the  plants.      Near  the  upper  part  of  the    ends 
of  the  box  there  rnuft  be  feveral  holes  bored  to  give  air;   or,   in 
making   the  box,    there  may  be    a  narrow    vacancy  left    between 
the  boards    of  one-third    of  an  inch  wide,   near    the   top,   to  let 
out  the  foul  air  :    and  perhaps  it   may  be  neceu.ry  to    nail  along 
the  upper  edge    of  thefe  openings,  lid,   or  dips  of  fail-cloth,    to 
hang  over  them,    to  fecure  the  plants  from  any  ipvay  of  the  lea  ; 
and    at    the    fame    time    it    will  not  prevent    the  air  from  pafiing 
through.      Boxes  with  plants    packed    m    this    manner   muft  be 
placed  where  the  air  is  free,   that  is,   out  of  the  way  of  the  foul 
air  of  the  (hip's  hold. 

The  following  method    of  preferving  feeds  from  turning    ran- 
cid  from  their  long   confinement,   and   the  heat    of  the  climates 
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which  they  maypafs  through,  was  communicated  fome  years  ago 
by  the  celebrated  profeifor  Linnaeus,  of  Upfal,  in  Sweden. 
He  adviles,  that  each  fort  of  feed  mould  be  put  up  in  feparate 
papers,  with  fine  fand  among  them,  to  ablorb  any  moiflure  ; 
dried,  loamy  or  foapy  eaith  may  be  tried.  Theie  papers,  he  fays, 
fiiould  be  packed  dole  in  cylindrical  glafs,  or  earthen  veffels, 
and  the  mouths  covered  over  with  a  bladder,  or  leather  tied  fafi 
round  the  rims.  lie  then  direcls  that  thefe  veffels,  with  the 
feeds  in  them,  ihould  be  put  into  other  vclfels,  which  mould 
be  fo  large,  that,  the  inner  veffel  may  be  covered  oih  all  fides,  for 
the  lpace  of  two  inches,  with  the  following  mixture  of  ialts. 
Half  common  culinary  ialt  ;  the  other  half  to  confifl  of  two 
parts  of  fahpetre,  and  one  part  of  fal-ammoniac,  both  reduced 
to  a  powder,  and  all  thoroughly  mixed  together,  to  be  placed 
about  the  inner  velfel,  rather  moift  than  dry.  This  he  calls  a 
refrigeratory,  and  lays,  it  will  keep  the  feeds  cool,  and  hinder 
putref 'clion.  Perhaps  if  fmall  tight  boxe6,  or  cafks  or  bottles 
of  feeds  were  incloied  in  cafks  full  of  falts,  it  might  be  of  the 
fame  uie,  provided  the  lalts  do  not  get  at  the  feeds  :  and  as 
fal-ammoniac  may  not  be  eafily  met  with,  half  common  ialt,  and 
the  other  half  fahpetre,  or  common  fait  alone,  might  aniwer  the 
fame  end.  But  it  would  be  very  neceffjiy  to  try  both  methods, 
to  know  whether  the  latter  would  aniwer  the  gurpoie  of  the 
former,  as  it  would  be  attended  with  much  lefs  trouble,  and 
might  prove  a  ulefui  method  to  ieedimen,  in  lending  feeds 
to    warm   climates. 

The  fmallefl  leeds  being  very  liable  to  lofe  their  vegetative 
power  by  long  voyages  through  warm  climates,  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  try  the  following  expeiiment  upon  luch  kinds 
as  are  known  for  certain  to  be  lound.  Dip  fome  Iquare  pieces 
of  cotton  cloth  in  melted  wax,  and  while  it  is  loft  and  almoft 
cold,  flrew  the  furface  of  each  piece  over  \yith  each  fort  of 
fmall  feed,  then  roll  them  up  tight,  and  indole  each  roll  in 
fome  loft  bees- wax,  wrapping  up  each  of  them  in  a  piece  of 
paper,  with  the  name  of  the  iced  on  ir  ;  thefe  may  be  either 
iurrounded  as  before  with  falts,  or  packed  without  the  lalts  in 
a  box,  as  is  molt  convenient. 

The  feeds  of  many  of  the  fmail  fucculent  fruits  may  be 
carried  from  very  diftant  parts,  by  prefiing  them  together, 
fnucezing  out  their  watery  juices,  and  drying  them  in  fmall 
cakes  gradually,  that  they  may  become  hard  ;  they  may  be  then 
wrapt  up  in  white  writing  paper,  not  Ipongy,  as  this  is  apt  to 
attract  and  retain  moillure  ;  but  we  believe  it  will  be  found, 
that  a  covering  of  wax  will  be  better  than  one  of  paper. 
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The  Alpine  ftrawberry  was  firft  fent  to  England  in  a  letter 
from  Turin  to  Henry  Baker,  Elq.  F.  R.  S.  by  preffing  the 
pulp  with  the  feeds  thin  upon  paper,  and  letting  it  dry  before 
they  were  inclofed.  The  paper  mulberry  from  China  was 
brought  to  England  about  the  year  1754,,  much  in  the  fame 
manner. 

Thefe  hints  may  prompt  to  try  the  larger  fucculent  fruits; 
for  inftance,  the  mangoes,  lechees,  and  others  of  this  kind. 
If  their  flefhy  part,  when  they  are  very  ripe,  was  brought  to 
the  confidence  of  raifms  or  dried  figs,  it  would  keep  their 
kernels  plump,  and  in  this  ftate  they  might  be  better  preferved 
in  wax  than  by  any  other  method  yet  known.  The  fame  me* 
thod  may  be  tried  for  flower  feeds  and  other  ornamental  plants 
for  gardens,  which  have  been  but.  little  attended  to  in  the 
United  States^  a,nd  which  therefore  an  European  fhould  furnifh 
himfeif  with  if  he  means  to  refide  in  the  country  part  of  the 
Union ;  the  fame  attention  may  be  neceilary  to  (tones  and  ker- 
nels of  choice   European  fruits, 

METHOD    OF    CLEARING   AND    CULTIVATING    NEW    LANDS. 

Several    methods   of  railing  a   crop    on    new   land   have  been 
practifed  in  the    New-England  States  ;   the   eafieft   and    cheapeft 
was  originally  learned  of  the  Indians,   who   never    looked    very 
far  forward  in  their  improvements;   the  method  is   that  of  gird- 
ling   the  trees,   which    is   done   by  making   a    circular    inciiion 
through  the  bark,  and  leaving  them  to  die  {landing;    this   opera- 
tion  is   performed    in  the    fummer,    and  the  ground  is    fown  in 
Auguft,   in   general    with    winter    rye,    intermixed    with    grafs, 
The  next  year  the   trees   do  not  put"  forth    leaves,   and    the    land 
having  yielded  a   crop,    becomes    fit    for    pafture.      This  method 
helps  poor  fettlers  a  little  the   firft  year;   but  the  inconvenience 
of  it  is,  that  if  th»e  trees  are  left  ftanding,   they   are    continually 
breaking  and  falling   with   the   wind,   which  endangers  the  lives 
of  cattle  ;   and  the  ground  being  conftantly  encumbered    by   the 
falling  trees,   is   leis   fit    for   mowing  ;   fo    that    if   the    labour  be 
not   eifeclually  done  at  once,   it  mud   be  done  in  a  fucceilion  of 
time. 

Some  have  fuppofed,  that  the  earth,  being  not  at  once,  but 
by  degrees  expoied  to  the  fun,  preierves  its  moifture,  and  does 
not  become  fo  hard;  but  the  experience  of  the  beft  hufband- 
jnen  has  exploded  this  opinion.  The  more  able  fort  of  huf- 
bandmen  in  the  New-England  States,  therefore,  chufe  the  me- 
thod of  clearing  the  land  at  fijft,  by  cutting  down  all  the  trees 
without  exception..     The  moll  eligible  time  for  this  operation 
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is  the  month  of  June,  when  the  fap  is  flowing  and  the  leaves 
are  formed  on  the  trees  :  thefe  leaves  will  not  drop  from  the 
fallen  trees,  but  remain  till  the  next  year,  when,  being  dry,  they 
help  to  fpread  the  fire,  which  is  then  let  to  the  trees.  This  is 
done  in  the  firft  dry  weather  of  the  fucceeding  fpring,  and 
generally  in  May  ;  but  if  the  ground  be  too  dry,  the  fare  will 
burn  deep  and  greatly  injure  the  foil.  There  is  therefore  need 
of  judgment  to  determine  when  the  wood  is  dry  enough  to 
burn,  and  the  foil  wet  enough  to  refift  the  action  of  the  fire  : 
much  depends  on  getting  what  is  called  a  good  bum,  to  prepare 
the  ground  for  planting.  To  inlure  this,  the  fallen  trees  are 
cut  and  piled,  and  the  larger  the  pile  the  better  chance  there  is 
for  its  being  well  burned.  But  if  the  land  be  intended  for 
pafture  only,  the  trees  arc  cut  down,  and  after  the  hie  has  de- 
flroyed  the  limbs,  grafs  is  fown,  and  the  trunks  of  the  trees  are 
left  to  rot,  which,  in  time,  turn  to  good  manure,  and  the  pai- 
tu-re  is  durable. 

Some  hufbandmen  prefer  felling  trees  in  the  winter,  or  very 
early  in  the  fpring,  before  the  fnow  is  gone.  The  advantage  of 
method  is,  that  there  are  fewer  fhoots  from  the  Trumps  of 
the  feiied  trees,  than  if  they  are  cut  in  the  fummer  ;  thefe  fhoots 
encumber  the  ground,  and  mufl  be  cut  out  "of  the  way  or  de- 
flroved  by  fire.  The  disadvantage  of  cutting  trees  in  the  win- 
ter  is,  that  they  will  not  dry  fo  ioon,  nor  burn  io  well,  as  thole 
cut  in  the  lummer  with  the  leaves  on  :  befides,  the  month  of 
June  is  a  time  when  not  only  the  trees  are  eafieft  to  be  cut,  but 
the  feed  is  in  the  ground,  and  people  can  Letter  attend  to  this 
labou,,  than  when  they  are  preparing  for  then  fpring  work,  or 
have  not  fmifhed  their  winter  employments  :  the  clays  too  are 
then  at  their  greateft  length,  and  more  labour  can  be  done  m 
the  courfe  of  a  day  :  this  labour,  however,  is  often  paid  for  by 
the  acre  lather  than  by  the  day  ;  and  the  -price  of  felling  an 
acre  is  from  one  to  two  dollars,  according  to  the  number  and 
fize  of  the  trees,* 

The  burning  of  trees  generally  deftroys  the  limbs  and  fmaUer 
trunks;  the  larger  logs  are  left  feorched  on  the  ground,  and 
iometimes  ferve  to  fence  the  field.  After  the  fiic  lias  had  its 
effe&j  and  is  fucceeded  by  rain,  then  is  the  time  for  planting. 
No  plough  is  uied,  nor  is  it  poflible  for  one  to  pais  among  the 
roots  and  dumps,  but  holes  are  made  with  a  hoe  in  tl*e  loofe 
foil  and  allies,  in  which,  the  feed  being  dropped  and    covered. 

*  Utlknap's  Iliftory  of   New-I-Iiimplk'.  -. 
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is  left   to  the    prolific   hand   of  nature,   no   other   culture  being 
neceffary  or  practicable,   but  the  cutting  of  the  fireweed,    which 
fpontaneoufly    grows   on  all   burnt    land.      This    fireweed  is  an 
annual   plant,    with  a   fucculent    ftalk   and   long    jagged   leaf  ;    it 
grows  to  the  height  of  five  or  fix  feet,   accordingto  the  ftrength 
of  the  allies  :    it  bears    a    white   flower,   and    has   a    winged  feed 
which  is  carried  every  where  by  the  wind,    but  never  vegetates 
except  on  the  afhes  of  burnt  wood;   it  exhaufts  the  ground,  and 
injures  the  firfl  crop,   if  it  be  not  fubdued,   but  after  the  fecond 
year  difappears.      About  the  fecond  or  third  year  another  weed 
called  pigeonberry,  fucceeds  the  fireweed,   and   remains    till   the 
grais  overcomes  it  :   it  riles  to  the  height    of  three    feet,   fp reads 
much  at  the  top,   and  bears  bunches  of  black  berries,  on    which 
pigeons  feed. 

When  the  trees  are  burnt  later  in  the  fummer,  wheat  or  rye 
is  fown,  mixed  with  the  feeds  of  grafs,  on  the  new  land  ;  the 
feed  is  fcattered  on  the  iurface,  and  raked  in  with  a  wooden  or 
iron  tooth-rake,  or  a  hoe.  The  hufbandman  knows  on  what 
kind  of  land  to  expect  a  crop  from  this  mode  of  culture,  and 
is  feldom  difappointed.  Sometimes  a  crop  of  Indian  corn  is 
raifed  the  firft  year,  and  another  of  rye  or  wheat  the  fecond 
year,  and  the  land  is  fown  with  grafs,  which  will  turn  it  into 
pafture,  or  be  fit  for  mowing,  the  third  year.  The  firft  crop, 
in  lome  land,  and  the  two  firft  crops  in  any  good  land,  will 
repay  the  expenfe  of  all  the  labour.  It  is  not  an  uncommon 
thing  for  people,  who  are  ufed  to  this  kind  of  hufbandry,  to 
bring  a  tracl  of  wildernefs  into  grafs  for  the  two  firft  crops,  the 
owner  being  at  no  expenfe  but  that  of  felling  the  trees  and 
purchafing  the  grafs  feed.  Many  hufbandmen  in  the  old  towns 
buy  lots  of  new  land,  and  get  them  cleared  and  brought  into 
grafs  in  this  way,  and  pafture  great  numbers  of  cattle  ;  the  feed 
is  excellent,   and  the  cattle  are  foon  fatted  for  the  market. 

Hufbandmen  differ  in  their  opinions  concerning  the  advan- 
tages of  tilting  their  new  land  the  fecond  year  :  fome  {"up pole, 
that  mixing  and  ftirring  the  earth  does  it  more  good  than  the 
crop  injures  it  :  others  fay,  that  one  crop  is  lufficient  before 
the  land  is  laid  down  to  grafs  :  and  that  if  it  be  (own  with  grain 
and  grafs,  as  foon  as  it  is  cleared,  the  large  crops  of  grafs  which 
follow,  will  more  than  compenfate  for  one  crop  of  grain. 
When  the  feeding  with  grafs  is  neglected,  the  ground  becomes 
moffy  and  hard,  and  niuft  be  ploughed  before  it  will  receive 
feed.  Land  thus  fown  will  not  produce  grafs  fo  plentifully  as 
that  which  is  feeded  immediately  after  the  fire  has  run  over  it ; 
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befidcs,  this  negle&ed  land  is  generally  overfprcad  with  cherry 
trees,  rafpberry  bufhes,  and  other  wild  growth,  to  fubduc 
which  much  additional  labour  is  required.  in  good  land,  the 
fir  ft  crops  of  hay  are,  on  an  average,  a  ton  to  an  acre.  That 
land  which  is  intended  for  mowing,  and  which  takes  the  com- 
mon grafs  well  at  firft,  is  feldom  or  never  ploughed  afterwards; 
but  where  clover  is  iowti,  it  mttft  be  ploughed  and  ieeded  every 
fourth  or  fifth  year:  good  land,  thus  managed,  will  average 
two  tons  of  clover  to  the   acre. 

Such  is  the  procefs  of  clearing  and   cultivating    lands   in    the 
New-England  States,   for  a  further   view    of   the    productions  of 
which    the   reader    is    referred    to  the  hi  (lory    of  thole    States.* 
A  few  additional   remarks,    however,   may    be    neceffary  on-  the 
fubject    of  tree    fruit.      Thefe  States  are   certainly  too    far  north 
to  have  it    in  perfection,    i.   e.    of  the  firft    quality,    without  par- 
ticular   attention.      New-York,    New-Jeriey    and    Pennsylvania, 
have  it  in  perfection.      Depart  from  that  trad:,   either  (outhward 
or  northward,   and  it  degenerates.      We  believe,    however,    that 
good   fruit   might   be   produced   even    in    New-Hampfhne,   with 
fuitable  attention  :    a  proof  of  this  is,    that  fometimes  they    have 
it.      In    theorizing    on    the    fubjecl;,    three    things   appear    to    us 
particularly    neceffary,    all    which    are    totally    neglecled  by    the 
generality  of  American   huibandmen.      The  fir/l,  after  procuring 
thrifty    young    trees     or   the     heft    kinds,   and    grafting   Inch    as 
require   it,    is    to    chule    a    fituation    for    them,   where  thev  may 
have  the  advantage  of  a  warm    rich    (oil,    and    be   well   flickered 
from  the  codling  blafts  of  the  ocean.      The.jkctmd  is   to  keep  the 
trees  free  from  luperfluous   branches,    by    a    frequent    ule  ot    the 
pruning  hook,   and   the    earth    always    looie    about    their    roots. 
The    third  is  to  defend  the  trees  from    infects,  particularly    thole 
which  by  feeding  on  the    fruit    render   it    linall    and    knotty,    as 
we    frequently    find   apples   and    pears;    or    by    depoliting    their 
eggs  in  the  einbivo,    occaiion  its  falling    off  before    it    comes    to 
maturity,   as  is  obiervable  in  the   various    kinds  of  plums.      But 
mofc  of  the  farmers  go  on    in  the    path    traced    out  by  their  an- 
cestors,   and    are    generally    ayeric    to    making  experiments,    the 
refult  of  which  is  uncertain,  or  to  adopting  new  modes  of    hul- 
bandiy,    the  advantages  of  which  are  in  the  Imalloll    degree  pro- 
blematical.     There  are  few  cultivators   among    them    who   thep- 
jize.   and  dill  fewer  who  read  and  think.  v 
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In  the  middle  States,  when  a  fettler  fixes  on  a  fpot  ©I  land, 
which  he  ufually  buys,  paying  for  it  in  gales,  his  fir  ft  care  is  to 
cut  down  a  few  trees  to  build  his  log-houfe.  A  man  can  cut 
down  and  lop  from  twenty  to  thirty  in  a  day  of  the  fize  proper 
for  the  purpofe.  Thefe  form  the  walls  of  the  building.  In 
general,  the  log  cabins  of  this  kind  are  fuch  as  half  a  dozen 
men  will  eafily  finifh  in  three  or  four  days.  Ten  guineas  worth 
of  labour  thus  emyloyed,  will  lodge  a  family  quite  as  com- 
fortable as  in  the  better  kind    of  cottages  in   England. 

He  then  proceeds  to  grub  the  land,  i.  e.  to  take  up  the  fmall 
trees,  (hoots,  and  underwood,  by  the  roots  :  thete  are  burnt 
upon  the  ground.  In  a  general  way  this  may  be  contracted  for 
at  about  twenty  {hillings  ah  acre.  It  is  generally  reckoned  to 
cod  ufually  five  days  work  of  a  man  to  whom,  as  it  is  very  hard 
work,  the  pay  is  three  {hillings  a  day,  finding  him  in  victuals, 
and  allowing  him  a  dram  of  whifkey  morning  and  evening. 
The  price  of  this  kind  of  woik  will  eafily  be  conceived  to 
vary  according  to  circumftances.  Where  tend  is  heavily  tim- 
bered with  trees  of  two  or  three  feet  diameter,  as  it  is  about 
the  heads  of  the  creeks,  and  on  the  ifiands  of  the  Sufque- 
hannah,  the  underwood  is  in  fmall  proportion,  but  the  expenfe 
of  clearing  much  greater. 

The  land  being  grubbed,  the  trees  immediately  about  the 
home  are  cut  down,  and  for  the  prefent  another  portion  is 
girdled  only.  This  procefs,  deftroying  the  vegetation  of  the 
branches,  lets  in  the  light  and  air  lufficiently  to  enfure  a  crop 
the  next  feafon.  The  trees  cut  down  are  iplit  into  a  kind  of 
rail  for  fences,  which  are  rmde  by  laying  thefe  pieces  angular- 
wife  one  on  the  top  of  another,  to  the  height  of  fix  or  {'even  in 
number,  much  in  the  lame  way  as  the  logs  of  a  houle  are  laid 
on  each  other,  but  flanting  in  alternate  direclions.  A  poll  and 
rail  fence  is  not  thought  of  till  lome  years  afterwards.  In  new 
land,  after  grubbing  and  girdling,  i.  <z.  taking  up  the  under- 
wood, and  cutting  through  the  bark  of  the  larger  trees  in  a 
circle  all  round  the  trunk,  which  prevents  the  leaves  from 
growing  next  ieafon  ;  he  plows  about  two  inches  and  a  half 
deep,  then  acrofs;  then  lows  the  feed  and  harrows  it.  Upon 
the  average  of  his  land,  his  crop  of  wheat  is  not  above  twelve 
bumeis  per  acre;   of  oats  from  fifteen  to  twenty.* 

*  In  England  we  apprehend,  the  average  wheat  crop  per  ftatute  acre  is  at  leafi 
twenty  bufheis.  The  average  of  the  Ifle  of  Wight  in  1793,  was  at  leaft  thirty- 
hve  bufhels.  The  average  of  the  whole  State  of  Pennfyivania  cannot  be  reck- 
oned at  above  ten  or  twelve.  Maryland  the  fame.  This  is  owing  to  the  neglect 
of  manures,  to  the  repeated  working  of  the  fame  ground  with  crops  of  grain  tiii 
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The  trees  cut  down  are  never  rooted  up.  The  value  of  the 
land  gained  will  not  pay  the  expenfe  of  doing  this.  They  are 
cut  off  about  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  from  the  ground.  The 
fide  roots  are  obftruftions  to  the  plough  for  about  two  years, 
when  they  are  completely  rotted.  The  flumps  in  New-York. 
*nd  Pennfylvania  States  do  not  rot  away  completely  under  ten 
years  ;  in  Virginia  and  Maryland  this  happens  in  about  ieven. 
It  appears,  that  by  cutting  off  the  tree  a  few  inches  below  the 
furface  of  the  ground,  and  covering  the  flump  with  mould,  the 
expenfe  would  not  be  much  increaled,  the  deformity,  which  is 
indeed  a  great  one  in  an  American  landfcape,  would  be  prevent- 
ed, and  the  procels  of  putrefaction  accelerated.  We  never 
heard  of  but  one  perfon,  Lord  Stirling  in  New-  Jcrfey,  who  had 
his  trees  rooted  up  ;  and  we  are  inclined  to  think  it  was  done 
at  an  expenfe  much  beyond  the  convenience  gained. 

The  expenfe  of  clearing  heavily  timbered  land  is  confider- 
able,  fomctimes  to  the  amount  of  five  and  fix  pounds  per  acre 
but  the  great  fertility  of  this  kind  of  land  affords  ample  recom- 
pence.  In  general  the  whole  expenfe  is. not  forty  (hillings  an 
acre.  One-half  or  two-thirds  of  the  expenfe  of  clearing  land 
in  New-York  State  is  repaid  by  the  pot-afh  obtained  in  burning 
the  wood.  In  Pennfylvania,  and  the  fouthern  States,  the  back 
fettlers  are  not  fo  much  in  the  practice  of  this  ufeful  method. 
The  land  furveyors  have  four  pounds  per  thoufand  acres  for 
furveying  a  tract  of  land,  and  making  return  of  it  ;  but  as  the 
owner  finds  labourers  and  provifions,  thefe,  with  other  inci- 
dental expenfes,  will  make  the  cofl  of  furveying  altogether 
about  twenty  (hillings  per  hundred  acres. 

Planters  of  any  conlequence  frequently  have  a  fmall  ditlillery 
as  a  part  of  their  eftablifhment.  A  Mr.  White  on  the  banks  of 
the  Sulquehannah  near  Sunburv,  has  one  which  may  ferve  as  a 
fpecimen  of  this  kind  :  he  has  two  (tills,  the  one  holding  hxty 
the  other  one  hundred  and  fifteen  gallons.  To  a  bufhel  and  a 
half  of  rye  coarfely  ground,  he  adds  a  gallon  of  malt  and  a 
handful  of  hops  ;  he  then  pours  on  fifteen  gallons  of  hot  water, 
and  lets  it  remain  four  hours,  then  adds  fixtcen  gallons  and  a 
half  more   of  hot    water,   making  together  a  barrel  of  thirty-one 


it  wiil  bear  no  more,  and  to  the  vcrv  Qight  labour  they  bellow  up  >-  3Zr- 

It  mull  be  con  fid  ere  d  alfo,  that  much  of  the  land  is  occupied  by  the  ltumps  of 
trees  not  rotted,  and  never  grubbed  up. 

But  though  in  America  iris  ,>;iain  i*  produced  per  acre  than  in  I-  tgland,  thev 
get  more  per  man.     There,  land  is  plentiful  and  labour  fcara  nd  it 

>-;   the   reverfe      H  -    iccuracy  of  Brii      .  -   d   careleluefs  ol  . 
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gallons  and  a  half;  this  is  fermented  with  about  two  quarts  of 
yeaft.  In  fummer  the  fermentation  lafts  four  days,  in  winter 
fix  ;  of  this  wafli  he  puts  to  the  amount  of  a  hogfhead  in  the 
larger  flill,  and  draws  off  about  fifteen  gallons  of  weak  fpirit, 
which  is  afterward  rectified  in  the  fmaller  ftill,  ieldorn  more  tlu.M' 
o  ice.  One  bufhel  of  rye  will  produce  about  eleven  quarts  of 
iakable  whifkey,  which  fetches  per  gallon  four  Shillings  and  fix*- 
pence  by  the  barrel.  Whifkey  in  England  isufually  a  fpirit  drawn 
from  oats.     The  rye  produces  the  bans  of  gin. 

We  have  no  doubt  but  barley  could  be  well  grown,  and  well 
malted  and  brewed,  in  almoft  any  part  of  America;  and  beer 
micrht  be  more  generally  introduced.  The  American  fmali  beer, 
as  well  as  the  porter,  is  at  prefent  very  good  ;  and  as  there  is 
no  excife  upon  male,  nor  upon  malt-liquor  ;  as  grain  is  cheap, 
and  the  materials  of  a  brewery  to  be  had  for  little  or  nothing,  it 
is  rather  furprifing  that  breweries  are  not  more  generally  efta- 
bliined. 

The  beft  view  of  the  hufbandry  of  the  middle  States,  and  the 
cleareft  ideas  on  the  fubje6l,  may  be  obtained  from  obfervations 
on  a  farm  of  a  medium  extent — fuch  a  one  occurs  at  Paxtang,  in 
the  State  of  Pennfyivaniaj  in  the  pofTeffion  of  a  Mr.  M'Allifter, 
a  fpirited  and  intelligent  farmer  ;  and  as  his  place  will  afford  a 
favourable  fpecimen  of  an  American  plantation,  we  fhall  detail 
his  eftablifhment. 

His  far 771  is  about  three  hundred  acres,  near  the  river  ;  a  fandy 
foil,  earlier  in  vegetation  by  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  than  the 
higher  lands  at  a  diftance.  About  one  third  of  this  quantity  is 
in  cultivation,  the  reft  in  wood. 

The  rotation  of  his  crops  are  grain  ;  then  clover  mown  twice 
the  nrffc  year,  and  once  the  lecond  year.  In  autumn,  it  is  turned 
in,   and  grain  again,  of  fome  kind,,  fown  upon  the  fame  land. 

He  manures  for. his  crops  either  with  dung,  with  afhes,  or  with 
plaifter  of  Paris.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  has  any  fyftem  of 
proportion  between  cattle  and  land,  for  the  purpofe  of  procuring 
a  regular  fupply  of  manure.  The  plaifter  of  Paris  he  procures 
ijn  the  done  from  Philadelphia,  formerly  at  ieven,  now  at  twelve 
dollars  per  ton  :  he  grinds  it  at  home;  one  ton  yields-  twenty- 
£ourbufhels.  The  French  plaifter  of  Paris  is  much  the  beft  ;  the 
Nova-Scotia  plaifter  is  not  io  good.  It  will  not  anfwer  at  all  as 
a  manure  upon  wet  lands,  but  anhvers  well  on  hot  landy  foils 
which  it  preferves  moifter  than  they  wou^d  otherwife  be  during 
the  heats  of  fummer.  He  fows  the  plaifter  in  powder  with  clo- 
ver, five  or  fix  bufheis  to  the  acre. 

3H 
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His  average  produce  is  of  wheat  and  rye  about  twenty-three 
bufhels  to  the  acre,  corn,  (maize)  and  oats  about  thirty  bufhels. 
Weight  of  a  bufhel  of  wheat  from  fixty  pounds,  which  is  the 
market  weight,  to  fixty-five  pounds;  of  rye  about  fifty-eight 
pounds;  oals  about  thirty-five  pounds;  corn,  the  white  flint 
kind  (own  the  fiiO:  week  of  May,  about  fixty  pounds  per  bufhel. 
The  gourd- feed,  maize,  yields  larger  crops,  but  it  is  a  late 
grain. 

By  means  of  his  plaifle.r  manure  he  obtains  at  two  mowings, 
per  annum,  three  ton  and  a  half  of  hay  per  acre.  The  hay  is 
leady  to  be  (tacked  ufually  the  dav  after  it  is  cut. 

His  prices  of  produce  and  labour  are  to  hufbandmen  twcu'v- 
five  pounds  a  year,  with  board,  warning,  and  lodging  ;  or  fix 
dollars  a  month,  or  two  [hillings  and  fix-pence  a  dav  in  common, 
and  three  {hillings  in  harveft  time.  For  mowing  an  acre  he  pays 
three  {hillings,  finding  victuals  and  a  pint  of  whifkv,  or  four 
and  fix-pence  without  finding  any  tiling  clle.  Women  in  reap, 
ing  have  as  much  wages  as  men,  but  at  hay-making  only  fifteen- 
pence  a  day,  and  their  victuals.  The  price  of  wheat  is  fix  (hil- 
lings and  fix-pence  a  b..fh.  1  ;  maize  three  {hillings  and  nine- 
pence  ;  rye  four  to  five  Shillings;  oats  two  to  two  {hillings  and 
fix-pence  ;  buck-wheat  two  (hillings  and  fix-pence  ;  faked  pork 
thirty-three  {hillings  per  cwt. 

His  ploughs  are  the  common  light  ploughs  of  the  country. 
Drill  ploughs  are  little  in  ufe  :  in  moll  parts,  the  flumps  of  trees 
Would  prevent  their  being  ufed.  He  has  rejected  the  hoe- 
plough  :  firfl,  becaufe  he  finds  it  cuts  off  too  many  of  the  young 
fibres  of  the  plants  ;  and  fecondly,  becaufe  the  land  is  too  dry  to 
require  the  furrow.  In  lieu  of  the  hoe,  lie  harrows  the  ground, 
without  regarding  the  grain,  lo  as  to  lay  it  quite  flat  and  deflroy 
the  ridge  and  furrow.  This,  he  i  ,vs,  has  been  the  practice  in  the 
neighbourhood  for  two  years  paft,  with  iuccefs. 

In  feeding  his  cattle,  he  makes  it  a  rule  to  give  them  as  much 
as  they  will  eat.  The  cows,  befides  cloyer-hay,  and  Timotny- 
hay,  have  potatoes  mixed  with  ground  Indian  corn,  and  the  wafh 
of  the  diflillcry.  The  hogs  the  fame.  His  cows,  however, 
even  in  fpring  do  not  yield  above  five  or  hx  quarts  of  miik  at 
a  meal.  Here,  as  almoft  every  where  in  America,  Indian  corn  is 
the    food  the  of  the   poultry. 

Inttead  of  the  chaif-cutting  machine,  which  he  now  ufes,  he 
propolcs  to  brutfe  the  hay  between  two  mill-ftoncs,  of  which 
the  edges  come  contact.  :  he  has  tiicd  this  in  a  Imall  was-,  and 
finds  the  hay  much  better  and  more  expeditiously  cut  than  by 
the  chaff  cutter- 
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His  fences  are  partly  the  common  flake  fence  of  the  country, 
which  we  have  before  defcribed,  of  wood  fplit  into  lengths  of 
fix  or  feven  feet,  and  three  or  four  inches  fcantling,  and  laid 
upon  each  other  angular-wife  :  partly  a  chevaux  de  fiize  fence 
of  wood  ftuck  in  the  ground,  and  partly  the  common  pofl  and 
rail  fence.  He  has  tried  thorn  and  privet  hedges  without  fuc- 
eels*  Ke  then  turned  his  attention  to  the  prickly  locufl  as  an 
indigenous  plant  of  the  country.  The  feeds  of  this  tree  are 
contained  in  a  pod  like  a  bean,  and  it  is  extremely  common  in 
Pennfylvania.  He  ran  a  furrow  with  a  plough  about  two  or  three 
inches  deep,  round  his  orchard,  drilling  in  the  feeds  and  cover- 
ing them  ;  but  from  the  want  of  a  ridge  being  previously  thrown 
up,  fome  heavy  rains,  which  fucceeded  in  about  ten  days,  wafhed 
away  a  great  many  of  the  feeds,  and  rendered  the  fence  incom- 
plete. Thofe  (landing  are  about  four  years  old,  from  the  feed,, 
They  are  as  thick  as  a  man's  arm,  at  about  a  foot  from  the 
ground,  and  eight  or  nine  feet  high  ;  and  had  they  been  dubbed, 
would  have  been  a  very  complete  fence,  but  the  rains  having 
fpoiled  the  firft  plan,  he  neglefted  them.  The  one-year  (hoots 
of  the  locuft-trce  laid  along  the  furrow,  would  have  thrown  out 
Sprouts,  Perhaps  this  would  be  the  eafiefl  method  of  planting 
them  for  a  hedge.  M'Allifler  lays,  that  were  he  to  go  upon  a 
new  farm,  of  a  thoufand  acres  for  inflance,  of  uncleared  land, 
his  firft.  object,  fhould  be  to  cut  a  road  of  about  two  rood  in  width 
all  round  the  efhate.  The  heavy  wood  he  would  cut  up  for 
fences  or  fire  wood,  or  lueh  other  purpofes  as  it  might  be  fit  for  i 
the  brufh  wood  he  would  lay  in  two  piles  on  czc\\  fide  this  new 
road  :  between  thefe  he  would  low  or  plant  locuii,  and  by  the 
time  the  brufh  wood  was  rotten,  the  locufl  would  be  a  fence. 
The  next  operation  fhould  be  to  plant  an  orchard,  and  ereci  a 
law  mill.      Thefe  ideas  appear  to  be  judicious. 

His  garden  produces  very  fine  grapes  and  ilrawberries.  The 
dry  fandy  land  there  feems  well  adapted  to  the  eultme  of  the 
vine.  A  German  in  his  neighbourhood,  who  poddies  a  very 
■J mall  farm,  has  made  every  year  lately  three  or  lour  barrels  of 
wine,  which  M'AUifter,  who  has  tailed  it,  thinks  very  good. 
He  has  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  practicability  of  making  good 
wine  in  Penniylvania.  This  agrees  with  oiher  information  of 
perfons,  who  having  lucceeded  in  the  imali  way,  are  planting  re- 
gular vineyards.      Indeed  there   is  a  iociety   formed  at   Philadel- 

to  ■*  J 

phia  for  the  promotion  of  the  culture  of  vineyards,  and  there 
does  not  appear  the  flighted  obfhcie  to  the  iuccels  of  the  at* 
ieropt?     Certainly  the  Rhine  grape,  which  promiies  fair  at   Sir 
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Richard  Worfiey's  vineyard  in  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  is  much    more 
likely  to  fucceed  in  the  middle  and  louthern  States  of  America. 

M'Allifter's  orcliard  contains  thirty  acres  of  ground,    and    one 
thoufand   fix   hundred'  apple  trees,   part  of  tlu-m    planted    eight, 
and  part  thirteen   years  ago.      They   are    two    rood,    thirty-three 
foet,  apart.     The  year,    1793.    was    a   very    bad    year   for  apples, 
and    lie    made  only   fifteen   barrels  of  cyder  ;    the  year  before  lie 
made  fix  hundred  barrels,  and  if   1794  proved    a    good   year,    he 
exDefted  to  make  one  thoufand  from  his   orchard.      He    fuppofes 
his  trees  in  this  cafe  likely  to  yield  ten  bufhels  of   apples   on    ihe 
average.      Perhaps  this  is  the  leaft  trouhlcfome   and    mod    profita- 
ble application  of  the  ground.      When  the  general  appearance  of 
the  orchard  lias  a  red  tinge,   the  trees    are    healthy.      Againd    the 
grub  he  ufes  a  decoction  of  tobacco.      He  has  feveral  peach  trees, 
but  they  have  not  long  been  planted.      But  one  plum  tree  of  the 
damafcene  kind,   and  a  few    pear,    or   apiicot,   and    no   nectarine 
trees.      He  gives  fix  pence  a  piece  for  apple  and  peach  trees,  about 
three  or  four  years  old,  that  is  fit  to  plant  out.      Peach  trees  grow 
about  the  thicknefs  of  the  thumb,  and    four  or  five  feet  high   in 
one  year,  from  the  flone,   and  bear  fruit  in    four  years  from  the 
done.      Cyder    ulualiy  fells  at  ten    (hillings  and    twelve    (hillings 
ner  barrel,  of  thirtv-onc  gallons  and  a  half,    but  1703  being  a  bad 
year,  it  (old  for  three   dollars  per   barrel,  i.   e.  thirteen   (hillings 
and    fix-pence    (lerling,   one  pound  two    (hillings   and    fix-pence 
currency.      His  cyder-prefs  confids  of  two  cad-iron  cog  wheels, 
about  one  foot  diameter,  with    (lanting   cog?,    turning    vertically; 
thefe  he  means  to  change  for  wooden  wheels,  owing  to  the  action 
of  the  acid  upon  the  iron  :   they  are  fed  with  apples  by  a  hopper  • 
the    motion   is    given   by  a    horfe  moving  round.      The  mafh    of 
apples    thus   produced,   is    put  into  a  kind   of  cafe,   and    p relied 
not  by  a  fcrew,   but  by  one  end  of  a  mally  beam,  which  is  forced 
down  by  means  of  the   other  end    being    railed    by    a    lever.      A 
man  deprerffes  the  lever,   which   railes  the    neareft,  and  deprefles 
the  farthed  end  of  the  beam.      The   juice    is  thus  forced    upon    a 
a  platform   about  feven  feet  fquare,  with  a  groove  all  round,   and 
an  outlet  for  the  juice    from   one    of    the  grooves  :   the    beam    is 
about  twenty-five  feet  long,   and  about  fificen  inches  iquare  ;   the 
frames  in  which  it  moves,  about  twenty   feet  high  :    he  iometimes 
finds  a   difficulty  in   clearing    his    cyder,   which   he    has  not    vet 
conquered.      In  England  this  is   not  an  eafy    part  of   the   pio  c.s 
nor  is  the  bed  mode  of  doing  it  fettled  among   the  cyder  makers. 
In  the  warmer  climate  of  America,  the  liquor  will    be  dill  mora 
liable  to  loontancous  fermentation   after  being  once  fined,     TJlO 
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cyder,  however,   of    Pennfylvania,   is    much  fuperior,    in   flavour 
at  leaft,   to  the   Britifh. 

He  has  a  fifti-pond  of  two  or  three  acres,  in  which  he  keeps 
all  the  kinds  of  fi!h  which  the  river  produces.  The  wafts  water 
from  the  fifh  pond  is  applied  to  feveral  purpofes,  particularly  to 
irrigate  a  quantity  of  meadow  ground  at  half  a  mile  diftance. 
The  Americans  leem  more  alive  to  the  benefit  of  injection  than 
any  other  kind  of  agricultural  improvement. 

He  has  a  diftillery,  much  on  the  fame  plan  as  that  already  no- 
ticed ;  it  is  managed  by  a  profeffed  difliller,  who  receives  one 
third  of  the  fpirit  produced  for  his  trouble. 

He  has  a  fmokery  for  bacon,  hams,  &c.  it  k  a  room  about 
twelve  feet  fquarc,  built  of  dry  wood,  a  fire  place  in  the  middle? 
the  roof  conical,  with  nails  in  the  rafters  to  hang  meat  intended 
to  be  fmoked.  In  this  cafe  a  fire  is  made  on  the  floor  in  the 
middle  of  the  building  in  the  morning,  which  it  is  not  neceffary 
to  renew  during  the  day  :  this  is  done  four  or  five  days  fuccef- 
fively.  The  vent  for  the  fmokc  is  through  the  crevices  of  the 
boards.  The  meat  is  never  taken  out  till  it  is  ufed.  If  the  walls 
are  of  flone,  or  green  wood,  the  meat  is  apt  to  mould. 

His  faw  mill,  which  coil  about  one  hundred  pounds,  confifls 
of  an  underfhot  water  wheel,  with  a  crank,  which  in  its  revolu- 
tion moves  one  faw  in  a  frame  up  and  down.  Another  move- 
ment is  annexed,  by  which  a  ratchet  wheel  is  pufhed  on,  and 
this  moves  the  logs  forward  in  a  frame  ;  to  the  frame  are  annexed 
pins,  which,  when  the  (aw  has  paffed  through  the  log,  throws 
the  works  in  and  out  of  geer ;  one  faw  working  one  thoufand 
feet  a  day,  is  as  much  as  that,  neighbourhood  can  at  prefent  keep 
employed,  and  the  machinery  is  lefs  complicated  than  if  it  worked 
more  laws,  and  is  about  fufficient  to  keep  one  man  employed  in 
attending  it,  fupplying  it  with  logs,  and  removing  the  planks  as 
they  are  cut.  This  lawyer  has  for  wages  fix-pence  per  one 
hundred  feet  ;  in  eighteen  hours  the  faw  will  cut  two  thoufand 
two  hundred  feet,  M'Allifter  receives  from  two  {hillings  to 
two  (hillings  and  fix-pence  per  one  hundred  feet.  He  purchases 
the  logs  from  people  who  live  up  the  country,  and  they  fend 
them  down  in  rafts  :  he  pays  from  two  {hillings  and  fixrpence  to 
three  {hillings  a  piece  for  logs  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet 
long,  and  about  a  foot  diameter;  they  come  down  in  rafts  con- 
fiding of  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  logs  broad,  and  one  eight  or 
£en  ftet  longer  than  the  reft,  fattened  acrofs  the  reft  with  withy 
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;    ;   the  prop  tting  ends  of  the    long   crofs  log  anfwer  for  tive 
puj  pole  of  (leering  by. 

His  grift  mill  colt  about  eight  hundred  pounds  ;  he  lets  it  out 
to  a  tenant.  A  lo.id  of  tvheat  is  fucty  bufhels,  which  cofts 
twenty-five  (hillings  gi  hiding,  the  farmer  having  the  oft d.  i.  c. 
the  (ccond.s,  middlings,  and  bran.  Tin;  wafte  im  grinding  i^  about 
twelve  pounds  per  cwt.  Sixty  bufhels  of  wheat  m  ke  twelve 
barrels  of  flour,  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-fix  poundi  each, 
nett,  i.e.  fomewhat  more  thin  three  bufh  Is  to  one  cwt.  T.ie 
offal  is  worth  about  three  pounds  a  load  :  barrels  coft  about  o4.e 
Shilling  and  eight-pence  each  $  \\  too  grer.n,  tlrey  turn  the  B  >ua* 
lour.  The  offal  pays  the  expenfe  of  grind  ;  md  barrels.  Flour 
fells  at  Philadelphia  for  about  forty-five  (hillings  a  barrel.*  It 
is  lent  thither  from  Paxtang,  M'Alli&er's,  by*  W2y  of  Newport, 
at  ten  (hillings  a  barrel. 

The  details  given  refpectirig  Mr.  M'Aliiilei  '*s  eftaMifhmciU 
may  appear  long,  but  we  were  anxious  to  convey  clear  ideas  of 
t)ic  actual  ftate  and  mode  of  living  of  the  American  planters,  of 
which  this  is  a  fan",  though  a  favourable  fpecimeq.  Comfortable 
as  it  is,  M;Allifter,  like  almoft  all  the  Americans,  having  im- 
proved the  hoid  he  occupies,  is  not  (o  attached  to  the  i  >ot  as  s> 
be  unwilling  to  remove  to  the  wilderncls  of  the  back,  country, 
to  ice  a  new  creation  of  the  lame  kind  ionn  around  nun,  the 
produce  or   his  own  exertions,  , 

In  ihe  beft  pultivated  parti  of  the  middle  States,  the  courfe 
of  crops  appear  to  be  : 

Firft.— Indian  corn,  fown  from  (he  middle  of  Mav  to  the  firjft 
week  in  June,  in  hills  about  four  feel  apart  each  way,  dropping 
three  or  four  feeds  in* a  hole,  Tho  i>  u  (dully  gathered  off  time 
enough  to  fow  wheat  in  the  fill  id  the  year,  though  the  Indian 
corn  will  (land  without  damage   i;  io   the    winter, 

Second  crop  is    vyhcar,    foi   which    the    ground    is   prepared  b\ 
iwo  hoe    plowings  between  the   corn  in   the   preceding   fummer, 
]t he  plough  going -up   one   fide  of  a    ridge   and   down   the   other, 
and    the   lame   tranfveriely*,   winch    earths  up    the    corn    [mai 
in    the    form  of  a    hillock,      The    wheat    is     reaped    aj    the    u 
time,   in    the   latter   end  of  the   lummer.      In    the    i  >rinj!    of  this 
fecond    year,  however,    clover    i^    iown   among    the    wheat". 
when  the  latter  crop   is  gotten  of]   the  ground,  a    few"  cattle  arc 


*   In  the  latter  end  of  the  ye»r  1793,  a:  Philadelphia,  it  ball  ril'cn  to  ioiv 
feven  and  tor  [hillings. 
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turned  into  the  clover  for  a  fhort  time,  juft  to  top  it,  but  not  t© 
eat  it  cloie. 

Third  ana  fourth"  yetir,  clover  mown  twice  in  each  year.  A£* 
ter  the  lad  mowing  in  the  autumn  of  the  fourth  year,  the  ground 
is  plowed  3 ad  fallowed  till  May,  when  in  the  fifth  year,  Indian 
corn  comes  on  again. 

Sometimes  rye  or  winter  barley  is  fabflituted  for  wheat,  and 
fometimes  oats  for  Indian  corn,  in  which  caie  the  oats  are  fown 
in  April.  Frequently  the  ground  is  made  to  yield  an  autumnal 
crop  of  buck  wheat,  making  two  corn  crops  in  one  year,  in 
which  cafe  the  buck  wheat  is  fown  in  June,  before  the  wheat 
harveft,  anc(  is  cut  juft  before  the  November  frofts.  The  fall, 
autumnal,  crops  are  uiually  lown  as  near  the  middle  or  Septem- 
ber as,  pomble.  There,  as  in  England,  white  clover  is  the  pro- 
duce of  lime-ftone  foil. 

In  the  fouthern  States,  and  what  is  called  the  weftern  terri- 
tory, the  method  of  preparing  and; cultivating  new  lands  is  fimi- 
lar  to  the  middle  States,  except  in  the  cultivation  of  tobacco^ 
rice,  indigo,    &c. 

CULTURE     OF     TOBACCO. ' 

With  refpect,  to  the  culture  of  tobacco,  it  is  an  art  that 
every  planter  thinks  he  is  a  proficient  in,  but  which  few  rightly 
under  ftand.  A  man  who  wifhes  to  make  fin*e  tobacco,  fhould  be 
very  particular  in  the  choice  of  his  feed ;  we  mean  as  to  the 
kind.  We  do  not  know  a  greater  variety  of  any  kind  of  vege- 
table than  of  tobacco  *  from  the  fweet-fcented  ;  the  heft  fort,  to 
the  thick-jointed,  a  coarfe  kind  of  tobacco,  but  of  which  we 
think  the  moft  can  be  made.  We  would  recommend  to  a  gen- 
tleman who  would  wifh  for  the  reputation  of  a  good  planter,  to 
cultivate  the  true  Iwect-fcfBfed. 

When  he  has  cholen  rTTs  feed,  let  him  prepare  the  beds  ia 
which  he  intends  to  low  it,  very  fine  ;  when  thus  prepared, 
they  mult  be  burned  with  corn  {talks,  in  order  to  deftroy  the 
feeds  of  weeds  and  grafs,  which,  even  when  he  has  done  the 
beft  with  his  beds,  he  will  find  very  troublefome  and  difficult  to 
extirpate.  The  beft  time  for  lowing  the  feed  is  as  early  after 
Chriilmas  as  the  weather  will  permit.  When  fown  in  beds,  pre- 
pared as  above  diiecfed,  which  fhould  be  done  as  foon  as  pofiible 
after  they  are  burned,  inftead  of  raking  in  the  feed,  the  beds 
fnpuld  either  be  patted  with  boards,  or  gently  trodden  with  nak- 
ed fe\-t.  This  being  done,  the  next  care  is  the  covering  them 
■  warmly  with  cedar  or  pine  brufh,  to  defend  the  young  plants 
from  die  fioit,        | 
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After  all  his  trouble  and  care,  the  planter's  hopes  are  oftCTt 
blafted  by  a  little  fly,  which  frequently  deftroys  the  plants  wheri 
th:;y  firft  come  up,  and  very  often  when  they  are  grovvn  to  a 
moderate  fize ;  no  certain  remedy  againff  them  has  yet  been 
diicovered  :  we  have,  indeed,  heard,  that  fulphur  will  deftroy 
them,  and  we  believe  it  will  ;  but  it  muff,  be  often  repeated,  and 
will  be  too  expenfive.  We  think  that  a  pretty  ftrong  infufion 
of  iaffafras  root  bark,  fprinkled  frequently  over  the  beds,  would 
delta oy  thole  infefts  ;  and  we  judge  fo,  becaufe  its  effefts  have 
been  experienced  upon  the  lice,  a  kind  of  fly  that  infefts  cab- 
bages. Drought  will  alio  deftroy  the  plants.,  even  where  they  are 
large  in  the  beds  ;  the  planter  fhould,  therefore,  before  the 
drought  has  continued  too  long,  water  his  plants  night  and  morn- 
ing, until  he  has  a  good  rain.  From  thefe  enemies  to  plants, 
the  neceffity  of  having  feveral  beds  differently  iituated,  iome 
convenient  to  water  in  iwamps,  and  fome  on  high  ground  well 
expofed,  wdl  be  feen.  Thole  plants  at  a  proper  fize,  as  oppor- 
tunity offers,  are  to  be  tranfplanted  into  hills  at  three  feet 
difbnce. 

Here  it  may  be  neceffary  to  give  fome  directions  as  to  prepar- 
ing the  ground  to  receive  the  plants,  and  to  notice  what  kind  of 
foil  is  beft  adapted  to  tobacco.  The  fame  kind  of  land  that  is 
proper  for  wheat,  is  fo  for  tobacco,  neither  of  them  delighting 
in  a  fandy  foil.  We  do  not  think  a  clayey  ft  iff  foil  will  fuit 
tobacco  ;  however,  let  the  foil  be  ft  iff  or  light,  it  ought  to  be 
made  very  rich,  by  cow-penning  it  on  the  fward,  or  by  ipreading 
farm-yard  manure  over  it,  except  it  is  ftrong  new  land.  We 
would  recommend  that  the  hills  fhould  be  made  in  the  autumn, 
and  at  about  the  diftance  of  three  feet,  or  three  and  a  ha*lf  in 
the  row  and  ftep  ;  by  this  means  it  has  a  larger  furface  expofed  to 
the  fro  ft,  whicli  will  affift  in  the  pulveriiing  and  fertilizing  it ; 
a  good  hand  may  very  well  tend  from  ten  to  twelve  thoufand  hills 
of  frefh  light  land,  or  from  fix  to  ten  thoufand  of  ftiff  land  \ 
and  we  believe  where  the  planter  depends  upon  manuring  his 
land  for  a  crop,  he  will  find  it  difficult  to  get  even  live  thoufand 
hills  properly  manured. 

If  the  planter  has  time  to  turn  over,  in  the  month  of  Febru- 
ary, the  hills  which  were  made  in  the  fall,  he  will  find  his  advan- 
tage in  it ;   but  we  fcarce  believe  that  time  will  be  found. 

If  the  tobacco  iced  has  been  fown  early  in  good  beds,  and 
thole  beds  pioperly  attended  to,  the  planter  may  expert  to  plain 
his  hills  fiom  them  in  May.  The  earlier  tobacco  is  planted  the 
better,  as  u  will   not  •  be  fit  to  cut   in  lefs  than  three  months  :  bv 
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planting  early.;  tobacco  will  be  houfed  in  Auguft,  a  month  by 
far  the  be  ft  in  the  whole  year  to  cut  it,  as  it  then  cures  of  a 
fine  bright  nutmeg  colour,  and  will  have  a  much  better  fcent 
than  later  tobacco-  When  the  plants  are  large  enough  to  fet  out 
the  tobacco  hills  mud  be  prepared  by  re-working  them,  breaking 
the  clods  very  fine,  and  then  cutting  off  the  top  of  the  hill,  fo 
as  to  have  it  broad  and  low  ;  it  is  then  common  to  clap  the  hoe 
upon  the  too  of  it,   which  breaks  the  fmall  clods. 

Having  turned  ?.s  many  hills  as  it  is  convenient  to  plant  at 
one  time,  the  planter  mould  wait  until  a  rain  comes,  ever  fo 
little  of  which,  at  this  ieaion  of  the  year,  will  be  fufficient, 
provided  the  plants  can  be  drawn  from  the  beds  without  break- 
ing. The  plants  will  more  readily  extend  their  roots,  if  fet 
out  after  a  moderate  rain,  than  if  planted  in  a  very  wet  Ieaion. 
The  planter  mould  never  oreoare  more  hills  than  he  can  plant 
the  next  ieaion,  as  freih  turned  hills  are  heft  for  the  plants.  In 
this  manner  proceed  until  the  whole  crop  is  planted.  Perlons 
may  continue  to  plant  every  ieaion  until  the  la  ft  of  June,  but 
we  think  they  have  very  little  chance  of  making  good  tobacco, 
if  they  have  not  their  whole  quantity  planted  by  that  time. 
After  the  crop  is  pitched  or  planted  in  the  manner  directed, 
it  will  require  the  clofeft  attention.  The  tobacco  has  at  this 
period  a  very  dangerous  enemy  in  a  {mall  worm,  called  the 
ground-worm,  which  riies  from  the  ground,  and  makes  great 
havoc  among  the  young  and  tender  plants,  by  cutting  off  and 
eating  the  leaves  quite  into  the  hill.  It  iometimes  happens,  that 
the  crop  rnuft  be  replanted  five  or  fix  times  before  it  can  be  pot 
to  Hand  well.  The  planter  rnuft  then  watch  the  fir  ft  rilinc  of 
the  worm,  and  every  morning  his  whole  force  rnuft  be  employed 
in  fearching  round  each  plant,  and  deftroyirig  it.  When  the 
tobacco  begins  to  grow,  the  planter  rnuft  carefully  cut  down  the 
hills  (helving  from  the  plants,  and  take  every  weed  and  ipire  of 
grais  from  around  the  plants,  without  difturbing  the  roots.  They 
will,  after  this  weeding,  if  the  weather  be  ieaioiable,  grow 
rapidly.  When  they  have  fpread  over  the  hills  pretty  well,  and 
a  little  before  they  are  fit  to  top,  about  four  of  the  under  leaves 
mould  be  taken  off  •  this  is  called  priming,  and  then  the  tobacco 
rnuft  have  a  hill   given  to  it. 

As  ioon  as  it  can  be  copped  to  ten  leaves,  it  rnuft  be  done,  and 
this  by  a  careful  hand  well  uied  to  the  bufineis  :  he  ihould  iuffer 
}  1 1 s  thumb  nails  to  grow  to  a  considerable  length,  that  he  may 
lake  out  the   imaii.  bud -from   the  too   without   bruififig,  leaving 

3  1 
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ten  leaves  behind  in  the  nrfc  or  feconcl  topping,  or  until  it  gft>w*- 
too  late  for  the  plant  to  fupport  fb  many  leaves  ;  then  to  fall  to 
eight,  and  even  to  hx  :  but  this  the  fkdful  topper  will  be  the 
bell  judge  of,  as  it  can  be  only  known  from  experience.  The 
tobacco  is  now  attacked  by  another  enemy,  as  dangerous  and  as 
deftru£tive  as  any ;  it  is  the  horn-worm,  of  a  green  colour, 
which  grows  to  a  large  fize,  and,  if  fufxered  to  flay  on  the 
plant,  will  deftroy  the  whole.  The  fir  it  glut  of  them,  as  the 
planters  call  it,  will  be  when  the  tobacco  is  in  the  Mate  above- 
mentioned  ;  and  hands  mud  be  almoft  constantly  employed,  in 
pulling  them  off  and  preventing  their  increaie  ;  but  if  the  planter 
has  a  flock  of  young  turkeys  to  turn  into  the  field,  they  will 
effectually  deftroy  theie  worms.  The  planter  mull  again  hill 
up  his  tobacco  and  lighten  the  ground  between  the  hills,  that 
the  roots  of  the  tobacco  may  extend  themlelves  with  cafe.  Im- 
mediately after  topping,  the  tobacco  begins  to  throw  out  fuck- 
ers between  the  leaves  where  they  join  the  llalk  ;  thefe  fhould 
be  carefully  taken  off,  for  if  they  are  iuftcied  to  grow,  they 
greatly  exnauft  the  plant.  Not  long  after  the  firfl  glut  of  worms 
comes  a  lecond,  in  greater  quantities  than  the  former,  and  muft 
be  treated  in  the  lame  manner. 

Tobacco,  thus  managed,  will  begin  to  ripen  in  the  month 
of  Auguft,  when  it  is  to  be  cut,  as  it  ripens,  in  order  to  be 
houied  :  but  the  planter,  if  he  is  not  a  judge  himfelf,  or  not 
able  to  attend  to  it,  fhould  have  a  very  fkilful  fct  of  cutters, 
who  know  well  when  tobacco  is  ripe  ;  for  if  it  be  cut  before  it 
is  full  ripe,  it  will  never  cure  of  a  good  colour,  and  will  rot  in 
the  hogfhead  after  it  is  prized.  The  tobacco,  when  ripe,  change-: 
its  colour  and  looks  grcyifh  ;  the  leaf  feels  thick,  and  if  preifcet 
between  the  Euger  and  thumb'  will  ealilv  crack  :  but  experi- 
ence  alone  can  enable  a  perion  to  judge  when  tobacco  is  fully 
ripe. 

We  think  the  be  ft  time  to  cut  tobacco  is  the  afternoon, 
when  the  lun  has  not  power  to  burn  it,  but  only  cauies  tire 
leaves  to  be  fupple,  that  they  may  be  handled  without  I  leaking  ; 
it  fhould  then  remain  on  the  ground  ail  night  ;  the  next  morn- 
ing, after  the  dew  is  off,  and  before  the  lun  has  power  to  burn 
it,  it  mull  be  picked  up,  but  there  fhould  be  no  appearance 
of  rain  the  preceding  night  ;  for  fhould  a  heavy  rain  fall  upon 
the  tobacco,  when  Lying  on  the  ground,  it  will  injure  it  greatly, 
by  filling  it  with  grit,  aud  perhaps  bruifing  it.  Tobacco  is 
indeed  generally  cut  in  the  morning,  but  in  this  caie  it  muft  be 
watched  Very  narrowly,  and  picked  up,  and  put. in  fmall  heaps 
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on  the   ground,  before    it  begins  to  burn  ;  for  if  it-be  fearched 
by  the  fun  it  is  good  for  nothing. 

There  are  different  methods  taken  in  the  management  of  to- 
bacco immediately  after  being  cut,  and  iufliciently  killed  by 
the  fun  for  handling  ;  fome  hang  upon  fences  until  it  is  near- 
ly half-cured  before  they  carry  it  to  hang  up  in  houies  built  for 
the  purpoic  ;  but  this  mode  we  cannot  approve  of,  as  the  leaves 
are  too  much  ex  poled  to  the  fun,  and  are  apt  to  be  injured.  A 
much  better  method  is,  to  have  icafrolds  made  cloie  to  the  houie 
intended  to  cure  the  tobacco  in  ;  and  having  a  iufHcient  number 
of  tabacco  flicks,  of  about  four  feet  and  a  half  long,  and  an  inch 
thick,  to  bring  in  the  tobacco  from  the  field,  and  putting  from 
ten  to  fourteen  or  fifteen  plants  upon  a  Hick,  to  fix  the  {ticks  up- 
on this  fcaffold,  about  nyae  inches  one  frorfe  another.  There  the 
tobacco  fhouid  remain  until  the  leaves  turn  yellow.  By  this 
method  the  iun  is  prevented  from  coming  to  the  leaves,  and  the 
rays  only  fall  on  the  flalks.  After  remaining  a  iufHcient  time, 
the  flicks  Ihould  be  removed  with  the  tobacco  on  them,  in  the 
houie,  and  be  fixed  where  they  are  to  remain  until  the  U  - 
bacco  be   fully  cured. 

The  houfes  built  for  the  tobacco  fhouid  be  from  thirty  to 
iixty  feet  long,  and  about  twenty  feet  wide  ;  the  roof  to  have 
wind  beams  about  four  feet  diftance  to  fix  the  ilicks  on,  and 
contrived  at  proper  fpaces  to  receive  the  whole  of  the  tobac- 
co until  the  houie  is  full  ;  fo  that  there  Ihould  be  a  ipace 
of  fix  inches  between  the  tails  of  the  upper  plants  and  heads 
of  the   lower,  for  the   air    to   pais  through. 

If  a  perfon  has  houfe-room  enough,  we  would  advife,  that 
the- tobacco  Ihould  have  no  fun,  but  be  earned  into  the  houie 
immediately  after  it  is  killed,  and  there  hung  upon  the  vheks^ 
But,  in  this  cale^  the  plants  fhouid  be  very  lew  en  the  flicks 
and  the  flicks  at  a  greater  dillance  from  each  other,  for  tobac- 
co is  very  apt  to  be  injured  in  the  houie  if  hung  too  cloie 
in  a  green  ftate.  If  a  crop  could  be  cured  m  this  way,  with- 
out fun,  its  colour  would  be  more  bright,  and  the  flavour  finer, 
the  whole  juices  being  oreferved  unexhaied. 

When  the  tobacco  is  fullv  cured  in  the  houies  which  may- 
be known  by  the  colour  of  the  leaf  and  the  dryneis  of  the 
flem,  it  may  be  then  dripped  fiom  the  ftalk,  when  it  is  in  a  pre- 
oer  flate,  that  is,  in  a  iealon  whicn  moilter, s  it  lo  as  it  can  be 
handled.  As  foon  as  the  tobacco  is  fo  pliant,  that  it  can  be 
handled  without  breaking  the  leaves,  it  is  to  be  ft  ruck  from  the 
flicks,,  put  in    bulk   until  it  is  flripped  from  the  il&lk  ;   which,  m 
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the  earlier  part  of  the  year,  fhould  be  immediately  done,  left  the 
ftalks,  which  are  green,  fhould  injure  the  leaf.  If  the  tobacco 
is  too  high  in  caie  when  it  is  ftruck,  it  will  be  apt  to  rot  when  it 
gets  into  a  fweat.  One  thing  fhould  be  particularly  attended  to, 
and  that  is,  it'fhould  be  {truck  as  it  fhft  comes  into  caie,  for 
if  it  Jiangs  until  it  is  too  high,  or  moift,  and  you  fhould  wait 
until  the  rnoifturc  dries  away  to  the  itatc  we  advife  it  to  be 
^h  when  you  ftrike  it,  it  will  moil  certainly,  when  in  bulk, 
return  to  its  full  ftate  of  moifture  ;  and  therefore  it  fhould 
hang  until  it  is  perfectly  dry;  and  you  are  to  wait  till  another 
feafon   arrives  to  put  it    in    proper    cafe. 

The  next  thing  to  be  done  after  the  tobacco  is  ftruck  is  to 
firip  it;  and  here  particular  attention  is  neceffary :  all  the  in- 
c  .  . :nt  leaves  are  hi  ft  to  be  pulled  from  the  ftalk,  by  for- 
mers well  acquainted  with  thebuhnefs,  and  tied  by  themfelves? 
to  be  afterwards  ftemmed.  The  plant,  with  the  fine  leaves,  is 
to  be  thrown  to  the  drippers;  they  are  to  ftrip  off  the  leaves, 
and  tie  up  five  leaves  in  a  bundle,  of  equal  goodnefs.  When 
you  have  got  enough  for  a  hogfhead,  which  we  fhould  advife 
not  to  be  more  than  a  thoufand  weight,  it  fhould  be  imme- 
diately packed  up  with  very  great  care,  and  prized.  The  hogl- 
heads  fhould  be  made  of  (laves  not  exceeding  forty-eight  in- 
ches loner  and  the  head  ought  not  to  be  more  than  from  thir- 
ty  to  thirty-two  inches  in  diameter.  No  directions  can  be  giv- 
en here  for  the  packing,  it  can  only  be  learned  from  practice. 
If  more  tobacco  than  here  recommended  be  piized  into  a  hoof- 
head,  without  much  care  it  will  be  apt  to  be  bruifed,  a  cirr 
cumftance  which   fhould  be   carefullv  avoided. 


Q.  X     THE     C  U  LtU R  E     O  F     I  N  D  I  G<    , 

As  the  culture  of  this  plant  is.  in  a  manner  confined  to  p 
tieular  parts  of  the  United  States,  the  observations  thereon  will 
be  concife  ;  as,  however,  it  may  ere  long  be  attempted,  and 
certainly  with  a  great  probability  of  fuccefs,  in  lomc  parts  of 
the  fouthein  States,  where  it  has  not  as  yet  been  tried, 
the   introduftipTi   of  thefe   remarks    will    need   no   apology. 

The    indigo    tree    is    a    flraight   and    rather   bufhy   plant:   from 

its    root    arilcs    a    ligneous    brittle    ftem,  of  the    height    u{    two 

feet,    branching   from    the  beginning,   white    on   the  infide,  ami 

covered    With    a    greviih    bark  :     the    leaves    are    alternate.    com- 

cd   of    feyend    final!    leaves    dilpofed   in    two    rows   along   a 
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common  cofta,  which  is  terminated  by  a  fmgle  foliolum,  and 
furnifhed  at  its  bans  with  two  fmall  membranes  which  are  called 
(tipulse  :  at  the  extremity  of  each  branch  arife  cluflers  of  red- 
difh  papilionaceous  flowers,  rather  fmall,  and  compoied  of  a 
number  of  petals:  the  flamina,  to  the  number  of  fix,  and  the 
piflil,  iurmounted  with  a  fmgle  ftyle,  are  arranged  as  they  are 
in  mod  of  the  herbaceous  flowers  :  the  piflil  is  changed  into 
a  imall  rounded  pod,  nightly  curved,  one  inch  in  length,  and 
a  line  and  a  half  in  breadth.,  full  of  cylindrical,  mining  and 
brownifh   feeds. 

This  plant  requires  a  light  foil,  well  tilled,  and  never  de- 
luged with  water  ;  for  this  reafon  fpots  are  preferred  which  are 
Hoping,  becaufe  this  pofition  preferves  the  indigo  plant  from 
the  flagnation  of  the  rain,  which  might  deflroy  it,  and  from 
inundations,  that  might  cover  it  with  a  prejudicial  {lime.  Low 
and  flat  grounds  may  alfo  be  employed  for  this  culture,  if  chan- 
nels and  ditches  are  made  to  draw  off  the  waters,  and  if  care 
be  taken  to  plant  them  only  after  the  rainy  feafon,  which  often 
occafions  overflowings.  The  feed  is  fown  in  little  furrows  made 
by  the  hoe,  two  or  three  inches  in  depth,  at  the  diftance  of  a 
foot  from  each  other,  and  in  as  ftraight  a  line  as  poflible.  Con- 
tinual attention  is  'required  to  pluck  up  the  weeds,  which 
would  foon  choak  the  plant.  Though  it  may  be  fown  in  all 
feafons,  the  fpring  is  commonly  preferred.  Moifture  caufes 
this  plant  to  fhoot  above  the  furface  in  three  or  four  days  :  it 
is  ripe  at  the  end  of  two  months.  When  it  begins  to  flower,  it 
is  cut  with  pruning-knives,  and  cut  again  at  the  end  of  every 
fix  weeks,  if  the  weather  be  a  little  rainy  :  it  lads  about  two 
years,  after  which  term  it  degenerates  ;  it  is  then  plucked  up  and 
planted  afrefh. 

As  this"  plant  foon  exhaufts  the  foil,  becaufe  it  does  not  ab- 
sorb a  fufhcient  quantity  of  air  and  dew  to  moiften  the  earth,  it 
is  of  advantage  to  the  planter  to  have  a  vafi  {pace  which  may- 
remain  covered  with  trees,  till  it  becomes  neceffary  to  fall  them, 
in  order  to  make  room  for  the  indigo  ;  for  trees  are  to  be  consi- 
dered as  fyphons,  by  means  of  which  the  earth  and  air  reci- 
procally communicate  to  each  other  their  fluid  and  vegetating 
fub  fiance  ;  fyphons,  into  which  the  vapours  and  juices  being 
alternately  drawn,  are  kept  in  equilibrium.  Thus  while  the 
fap  afcends  by  the  roots  to  the  branches,  the  leaves  drawn  in 
the  air  and  vapours,  which  circulating  through  the  fibres  of  the 
tree  defcend  again  into  the  earth,  and  reftore  to  it  in  dew  what 
1  it  lofes  in  fap.  It  is  in  order  to  maintain  this  reciprocal  influ- 
•  ence?  that  when  there  are  no  trees   to  preferve  the  fields  in  a 
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proper  flatc  for  the  lowing  of  indigo,  it  is  cuftomarv  to  cover 
thole  which  are  exhaufted  bv  this  plant  with  potatoes,  or 
liancs,  the  creeping  branches  of  which  preferve  tlie  fre/hneis 
of  the  earth,  while   the   leaves,  when  burnt,   renew  its  fertility. 

Indigo  is  diftinguifhed  into  fevcral  fpecies,  of  which  only 
two  are  cultivated:  the  true  indigo,  which  is  the  lort  we 
have  been  fpeaking  of,  and  the  bailard  indigo,  which  diflcrs 
from  the  former,  in  having  a  much  higher,  more  woody,  and 
more  durable  ftem  ;  in  having  its  foliola  longer  and  narrower, 
its  prds  more  curved,  and  its  feeds  black.  Though  the  flirt,  be 
fold  at  a  higher  price,  it  is  ufually  advantageous  to  cultivate 
the  other,  becauie  it  is  not  fo  frequently  renewed,  is  heavier, 
and  vields  more  leaves,  the  produce  of  whicli  is,  however,  lels. 
from  any  equal  quantity.  The  fir  ft,  will  grow  in  many  different 
foils;  the  lecond  l'ucceeds  beft  in  thoic  wkich  are  mo  ft  expolcd 
to  the  rain.  Both  are  liable  to  great  accidents  in  their  caily 
irate.  They  are  iometimes  burnt  up  bv  the  heat  of  the  lun, 
or  choaked  by  a  web  with  which  they  are  furrounded  by  an 
infetf.  peculiar  to  thcie  regions.  Sometimes  the  plant  be- 
comes dry,  and  is  deftroyed  by  another  very  common  in<cc:  . 
at  other  times,  the  leaves,  which  are  the  valuable  part  of 
the  plant,  are  devoured  in  the  ipace  of  twenty-four  hours 
by  caterpillers.  This  laft  misfortune,  which  is  but  too  com- 
mon, hath  given  occafion  to  the  laving,  that  ';  the  planters 
of  indigo  went  w  bed  rich,  and  roie  m  the  morning  totally 
ruined." 

This  production  ought  to  be  gathered  in  with  great  precau- 
tion, for  fear  of  making  the  farina  that  lies  on  the  leaves,  and 
which  is  very  valuable,  fail  off  by  making  it.  When  gathered, 
it  is  thrown  into  the  dfceping-vat,  which  is  a  large  tub  filled 
with  water.  Here  it  undergoes  a  fermentation,  which  in  twenty- 
four  hours  at  fartheff.  ib  completed*  A  cock  is  then  turned, 
to  let  the  water  run  into  the  fecond  lub,  called  the  mortar  ci 
pounding-tub.  The  fteeping-vat  is  then  denied  out,  that  frefh 
plants  may  be  thrown  in  ;  and  thus  the  wo:k  is  continued  with- 
out interruption. 

The  water  which  hath  run  into  the  pounding-tub.  is  found 
impregnated    with   a    very    fubtle   earth,   which    alone    conftitutes 

-    dregs    or   blue    fubftance   that    is   the   object    of  tins   proceis, 
and  which   mud;  be   leparated   from   the  uieleis  l«<!t  of  the  plant 
becauie  this  makes  the  die^s  fwim  on  the  furface.     To  ciUct  tins, 
the    water    is    forcibly   agitated    with   wooden    buckets    thai 
'full   of  holes,    and    fixed  to   a   long    handle.     This    part  of  - 
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procefs  requires  the  greateft  precaution.  If  the  agitation  be  dif-> 
continued  too  loon,  the  part  that  is  ufed  in  dying,  not  being  fuf- 
ficiently  feparated  from  the  fait,  would  be  loft.  If  on  the  other 
hand,  the  dye  were  to  be  agitated  too  long  after  the  complete  fe- 
paration,  the  parts  would  be  brought  together  again,  and  form  a 
new  combination  ;  and  the  fait  re-a£r.ing  on  the  dregs  would  ex- 
cite a  iecond  fermentation,  that  would  alter  the  dye,  fpoil  its  co- 
lour, and  make  what  is  called  burnt  indigo.  Thefe  accidents 
are  prevented  by  a  cloie  attention  to  the  lcaft  alterations  that  the 
dye  undergoes,  and  by  the  precaution  which  the  workmen  take 
to  draw  out  a  little  of  it  from  time  to  time  in  a  clean  veiTel. 
When  they  perceive  that  the  coloured  particles  collect  by  fe pa- 
rating  from  the  reft  of  the  liquor,  they  leave  off  ihaking  the 
backets,  in  order  to  allow  time  to  the  blue  dregs  to  precipitate  to 
the  bottom  of  the  tub,  where  they  are  left  to  fettle  till  the  water 
is  quite  clear.  Holes  made  in  the  tub  at  different  heights  are  then 
opened  one  after  another,  and  this  ufeleis  water  is  let  out. 

The  blue  dregs  remaining  at  the  bottom  having  acquired  the 
confidence  of  a  thick  muddy  liquid,  cocks  are  then  opened, 
which  draw  it  off  into  the  iettler.  After  it  is  ftill  more  cleared 
of  much  fuperfluous  water  in  this  third  and  lad  tub,  it  is  drained 
into  lacks  ;  from  whence,  when  water  no  longer  filters  through 
the  cloth,  this  matter,  now  become  of  a  thicker  confidence,  is 
put  into  chefts,  where  it  entirely  lofes  its  moifture.  At  the  end 
of  three  months  the  indigo  is  fit  for  fale. 

ON     THE     CULTURE     OF     RICE, 

The  culture  of  this  plant,  like  the  former,  is  confined  to  cer- 
tain individual  States.  Low  fwampy  lands  are  the  only  nutations 
that  have  been  deemed  to  offer  a  pioipecl  of  fuccefs  from  its  cul- 
tivation ;  but  as  inch  fituations  are  frequently  found  in  the  newly- 
fettled  parts  of  the  Union,  a  few  obiervations  on  it  will  not  be 
foreign  to  our  object  of  aflordmi?  every  pbmble  information  to 
European  fettlers. 

Rice  is  a  plant  very  much  re  i  enabling  wheat  in  fhape  and  co- 
lour, and  in  the  figure  and  tiiipohtion  of  its  leaves.  The  panicle 
which  terminates  the  Hera  is  compoted  of  i'mall  flowers,  aiding 
from  each  other,  which  have  four  unequal  icales,  fix  {lamina,  and 
©ne  piftil,  furrounded  with  two  dyles:  [his  pifal  becomes  a  white 
feed,  extremely  farinaceous,  covered  with  two  interior  icales, 
which  are  larger,  vellowiih,  covered  v/;th  light  alacrities,  and  fur- 
nifhed.  with  icveral  fallen!  Codes,  the  middle  one  of  which  ter- 
iiiriates  in  an   elongated   extreimty,      Tius    plant    thrives   bed   in 
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low,  damp  and  marfhy  lands,  when  they  are  even  a  little  over-* 
flowed.  The  period  of  its  difcovery  is  traced  to  the  remotefl  an-» 
tiquity. 

Egypt,  unfortunately  for  it  f  elf,  firft  attended  to  it.  The  per- 
nicious effect,  of  this  culture,  rendered  the  country  the  moil  un- 
healthy in  the  known  world  ;  conflantly  ravaged  by  epidemical 
disorders,  and  afflicted  with  cutaneous  difealcs,  which  paiTed  from 
that  region  to  the  others,  where  they  have  been  perpetuated  du-< 
ring  whole  centuries,  and  where  they  have  been  only  put  a  flop 
to  by  the  contrary  caufe  to  that  which  had  occafioned  them  ;  to 
wit,  the  drying  up  of  the  marfhes,  and  the  reftoring  of  ialubrity 
to  the  air  and  to  the  waters,  China  and  the  Earl-Indies  muft  ex- 
perience the  fame  calamities,  if  art  doth  not  oppoie  p  relet  vatives 
to  nature,  whole  benefits  are  fomctimes  accompanied  with  evils  ; 
or  if  the  heat  of  the  torrid  zone  doth  not  quickly  difpel  the  damp 
and  malignant  vapours  which  are  exhaled  from  the  rice  grounds. 
It  is  a  known  fact.,  that  in  the  rice  grounds  of  the  Milanezc,  the 
cultivators  are  all  livid  and  dropfical. 

A  great  degree  of  the  unhcalthincfs  of  part  of  Georgia  and 
South-Carolina  is  attributable  to  the  fame  caule.  Could  the  wild, 
or  as  it  is  termed,  the  mountain  rice,  be  improved  by  cultivation 
io  as  to  luperfede  the  culture  of  that  grain  in  fwamps,  it  would 
be  a  material  benefit  to  fociety  ;  from  experiments  that  have  been 
made,  there  is  iomc  reafon  for  hoping  this  may  ere  long  be  the 
cafe. 

ON     THE     CULTURE      OF     HEMP. 

Hemp  is  as  profitable  a  production  as  any  the  earth  furniihes, 
and  in  point  of  utility,  yields  to  few  articles  whatever.  The 
manufacture  of  it  employs  numbers  of  individuals,  a  great  pur- 
tion  of  whom  are  women  and  children,  and  it  finds  a  conftant 
employment  for  the  farmers  otherwifc  leifure  time.  Its  advan- 
tages, either  raw  or  manufa&ured,  are,  indeed,  great  to  the  farmer 
and  merchant  ;  but  as  many  American  farmers  manufacture  a  con- 
hderable  portion  in  their  own  families,  the  importance  of  the 
cultivation  thereof  is  frill  farther  manifeft. 

Tire  ufual  height  of  the  plant,  when  growing,  i^  from  five  to 
iix  feet,  but  this  varies  very  coniidcrably  according  to  circum- 
ilances.  That  which  is  cultivated  near  Bifchwiller,  in  Aliace, 
is  fom-etimes  more  than  twelve  feet  high,  and  upwards  oi  three 
inches  in  circumference,  the  italks  being  lb  deeply  rooted,  that  a 
very  ftrong  man  can  fearce  pull  them  up.  Mr.  Arthur  Yoiing, 
Ui  a  tour  through  Catalonia  in  Spain,   fays,    that  where    the  com*- 
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try  is  well  watered,  the  crops  of  hemp  are  extraordinary,  and 
that  the  plants  generally ;  rife  to  the  height  of  {even  feet.  In 
Italy  hemp  is  generally  cultivated,  though  the  Bologncfc  only  can 
pretend  to  any  fuperiority  in  the  management  of  it.  It  is  there 
fown  upon  their  bed  landj  which  are  rich  ftrong  loams,  and  on 
which  they  are  at  ail  poflible  pains  to  procure  a  fine  friable  fur- 
face.  For  manure  they  ufe  dung,  pieces  of  rotten  cloth,  feathers, 
and  horns  brought  from  Dalmatia,  The  plant,  however,  may  be 
cultivated  upon  ground  of  every  kind  ;  the  poorer  land  produc- 
ing that  which  is  finer  in  quality  though  in  fmaller  quantity, 
whereas  ftrong  and  rich  land  produces  a  great  quantity,  but 
coarfer  ;  it  does  net  exhauft  the  land  on  which  it  grows  like  flax9 
whence  it  is  probable,  that  if  properly  managed,  and  care  taken 
in  the  cultivation,  it  might  be  found  to  fuperfede  flax  entirely. 
A  Suiiex  manufacturer,  who  writes  on  this  fubjeft  in  the  Annals 
of  AgriculturCj  informs  us,  that  it  may  be  railed  for  many  years 
fucceffively  on  the  fame  ground^  provided  it  be  well  manured. 
An  acre  requires  from  nine  to  twelve  pecks,  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  foil ;  the  latter  being  the  mo  ft  uiual,  though  a  varia- 
tion in  the  quality  of  the  loil  makes  an  alteration  both  in  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  hemp.  An  acre  produces  on  an. aver- 
age thirty-fix  or  thirty-eight  done*  The  Abbe  Brulle,  in  a  trea- 
tiie  upon  the  culture  and  management  of  hemp,  printed  by  order 
of  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council  for  trade  and  foreign 
plantations,-  informs  uSj  that  the  feafon  for  fowing  extends  from 
the  25th  of  March  to  the  t  jth  of  June,  The  feed  ought  always 
to  be  fown  thin,  not  exceeding  two  bufheis  to  an  acre,  and  if  you 
have  the  advantage  of  a  drill  plough,  (till  lels  will  anfwer.  As 
there  are  two  kinds  of  hemp,  the  male  and  female,  of  which 
the  former  only  produces  feed,  fome  regard  muff  be  had  to  this 
circumftance.  In  lome  parts  of  England,  the  male  and  female 
are  pulled  together  about  thirteen  weeks  after  the  fowing,  but  in 
others  they  are  frequently  feparated.  This  laft  method  is  recom- 
mended by  the  Abbe  Brulle,  who,  for  the  more  cafv  accom- 
plifhment  of  it,  direcls  that  little  paths  fhould  be  made  length- 
wife  through  the  field  at  about  feven  feet  diftance  from  each 
other,,  to  allow  a  pailagc  for  the  perfon  who  pulls  up  the  female 
hemp  from  among  ihe  other,  the  latter  requiring  to  ftand  mor 
than  a  month  after  for  the  purpofe  of  ripening  the  feeds.  The 
female  hemp  is  known  to  be  ripe  by  the  fading  of  the  flowers 
the  falling  of  the  farina  fecundans,  and  fome  of  the  (talks  turn- 
ing yellow.  After  the  whole  of  this  kind  is  puik4,  it  mull:  be 
raanufa&ured    according    to   the    directions    hereafter  given,   and 
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ought  to  be  worked,  if  pcftible,  while  green ;  the  hemp  thu* 
produced,  being  much  finer  than  that  which  is  previoufiy  dried 
1  he  realow  of  thi$  is,  that  the  plant  contains  a  great  quantity  of 
glutinous  matter,  which  being  once  diied,  agglutinate*  the  fibres 
in  futeh  a  manner,  that  they  can  never  be  afterwards  perfectly 
ieparaied  ;  the  female  hemp,  however,  is  always  in  (mailer  quan- 
tity than  the  male,  and  therefore  where  the  crop  is  large,  it  will- 
be  impoflible  to  work  the  whole  as  fait  as  it  is  pulled  or  cut.  It 
is  known  to  be  ripe  by  the  ftems  becoming  pale  ;  but  it  muff  be 
remembered,  that  hemp  of  any  kind  will  be  much  lei's  injured  by 
pulling  the  plants  before  they  are  ripe,  than  by  letting  them  fiand 
loo  lon^. 

The  male  hemp  being  dripped  of  its  leaves,  Sec.  as  afterwards 
directed,  will  loon  be  dry  iur  florin  2  by  the  heat  of  tke  -at- 
mcflphere,  though  iometimes  it  may  be  neceiuny  to  uie  artificial 
means  ;  but  where  thclc  are  uled,  the  utmoft  care  muft  be  taken 
hemp,  when  dry,  being  exceedingly  inllammabie.  The  ii.o:cd 
or  dried  hemp  mull  be  fteeped  and  treated  in  every  other  ieipcct 
ixS  though  it  had  been  green  ;  whence  it  is  evident,  that  this  ope- 
ration ought  never  to  be  ufed  but  in  cales  of  neceflity.  .  It  is 
likewiie  difficult  to  make  hemp  which  has  been  dried  previous  to 
its  being  fteeped,  io  white  as  that  which  has  been  worked  green. 

With  regard  to  the  perfecting  of  hemp  feed  for  a  fubicquent 
i'caion,  it  would  icem  proper  to  let  apart  a  piece  of  ground  lor 
this  purpole  ;  for  M.  Aimcn,  fiom  forty  plants  railed  in  the  com- 
mon way,  had  only  a  pound  and  an  half  of  ieed,  though  the  plants 
from  which  it.  was  taken  might  be  deemed  line  ;  whereas,  from  a 
Jingle  plant  which  grew  by  itielf,  he  had  ieven  pounds  and  an 
half.  Some  are  of  opinion,  that  by  putting  the  clufters  which 
contain  the  hemp  feed  to  heat  a:;d  Iweat,  the  quality  is  improved  ; 
as  many  of  thole  leeds  which  would  othci  wiie  wither  and  die, 
may  thus  arrive  at  perfection.  This,  however,  feerbs  to  be  very 
problematical,  as  there  arc  no  experiments  winch  ihow  that  iceu\ 
when  ieparated  from  the  vegetable  producing  them,  have  any 
power  oi  meliorating  themielves. 

After  the  hemp  is  pulled,  it  muft  be  taken  in  large  handful;, 
cutting  oil  the  routs,  though  this  is  not  absolutely  ncccliuy,  the 
leaves,  feeds,  and  lateral  branches,  being  dreiied  oil  with  a  wooden 
hvord  or  ripple.  It  is  then  to  be  made  up  into  bundles  oi  twelve 
handiuls  each,  in  order  to  be  rxecped,  like  flax,  in  water.  1  ins, 
cjl'  ioiuethhn''    hmiiar.    is    abioliuclv  ncceSTarv,   in  order  to  Icl-arar 
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the  bark,  which  is  properly  the  hemp,  from  the  reed  or  woody 
part.  This  operation  is  called  water-retting  ;  but  fomctimes  I 
mere  expofure  to  the  air  is  iubdituted  in  its  place,  turning  the 
hemp  frequently  during  the  time  it  is  expofed  :  this  is  called  deiv- 
ii&tiingi  but  the  former  method  is  univerfally  deemed  preferable. 
Such  hemp  as  is  defigned  for  feed  is  feldom  water-retted,  though, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  manufacturer  already  quoted,  it  would  be 
better  if  it  were  lo.  Dew-retted  hemp  is  generally  ftneked  and 
covered  during  the  winter  ;  in  January  and  February  it  is  fpread 
upon  meadow  land,  and  whitens  with  the  frod  and  inow,  though 
it  is  always  much  inferior  to  the  other,  and  proper  for  coarfer 
yarns  only. 

The  length  of  time  required  for  deeping  hemp  is  various, 
and  a  complete  knowledge  of  it  can  only  be  attained  by  practice. 
It  is  ulual  to  continue  the  immcrfion  four,  five,  or  fix  days; 
{landing  water  is  preferred,  and  the  fame  water  will  deep 
hemp  three  times  during  the  fealbn,  but  the  fird  has  always 
the  bell  colour.  The  Abbe  Brulio  prefers  clear  and  running- 
water,  eipecidly  if  overhung  with  trees.  The  bundles  are 
to  be  croftwile  upon  each  other,  taking  particular  notice  of 
the  manner*  in  which  they  lie  when  put  in,  that  they  may  be 
taken  out  without  difficulty.  His  time  of  deeping  is  from  fix 
to  eleven  days;  and  here  we  mud  obferve,/  that  it  is  much 
better  to  let  it  remain  too  Ions:  in  the  water  than  too  fhort  a. 
time.  The  (Tendered  hemp  requires  the  mod  foaking.  The 
operation  is  known  to  be  fmifhed  by  the  reed  ieparating  eaiiiy 
from  the  bark. 

After  the  hemp  is  thoroughly  deeped,  the  next  operation  is 
to  feparate  the  bark  from  the  reed  or  woody  part  ;  and  this 
may  be  done  in  two  ways,  viz.  either  pulling  out  the  reed 
from  every  dalk  with  the  hand,  or  drying  and  breaking  it  like 
flax.  The  Abbe  Brulle  is  very  particular  in  his  directions  for 
this  lad  operation,  which  he  calls  reeding,  and  which  may  be 
performed  either  in  a  trough  under  water,  or  upon  a  table. 
The  whole,  however,  may  be  reduced  to  the  following,  viz* 
preiling  down  the  bundles  either  in  the  trough  or  on  a  table  by 
proper  weights,  to  keep  the  hemp  deady  on  the  middle  or  top 
end;  then  beginning  at  the  upper  part  of  the  bundle,  pull  out 
the  reeds  one  by  one.  As  you  proceed,  the  rind  which  remains 
will  prefs  cloiely  upon  the  remaining  unreeded  hemp,  and  keep 
it  more  flcady,  lb  that  you  may  take  two,  four,  or  even  hx 
dalks  at  a  time.  The  weight  is  then  to  be  removed  from  the 
iop,  and  all  the  pieces  of  reed  which  remain  there  having  brok- 
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en  off  in  the  former  operation,  are  to  be  taken  out.  Laflly,  the 
middle  weight  is  to  be  taken  off,  and  any  fmall  pieces  which 
remain  there  taken  out.  If  the  reeding  is  performed  on  a 
table,  the  bundle  muft  be  weeded  frequently,  though  (lightly  ; 
a  continual  chopping  of  water  would  perhaps  fre  the  heft 
method. 

After  the  hemp  is  reeded,  it  mufl  next  be  freed  from  the 
mucilaginous  matter  with  which  it  dill  abounds.  This  is  done 
by  pouring  water  through  it3  fqueezing  out  the  liquid  after 
every  affufion,  but  taking  care  not  to  let  the  threads  twifc.  or 
entangle  each  other,  which  they  are  very  apt  to  do.  The  Abbe 
is  of  opinion,  that  foft  foap  mould  be  difTolved  in  the  laft 
water,  in  the  proportion  of  an  ounce  to  three  pounds  of  dry 
hemp;  which  though  not  abfolutely  neceiTary,  contributes 
much  to  the  tokening  and  rendering  the  hemp  eafy  and  plea*, 
fant   to    dreis. 

Hemp  is  broken  by  machinery,  after  being  flceped,  in  % 
manner  nmilar  to  flax,  but  the  inftruments  generally  uled  for 
this  purpofe  are  all  worked  by  the  hand.  That  which  breaks  in 
the  operation  is  called  fiorts,  and  is  about  half  the  value  of 
long  hemp. 

Beating  of  hemp  is  the  next  operation,  which  formerly  was 
performed  entirely  by  hand,  but  now  in  moft  places  by  % 
water  mill,  which  rifes  three  or  four  heavy  beaters  that  fall 
upon  it  alternately  \  the  hemp  being  turned  all  the  while  by 
boys  in  order  to  receive  the  flrokcs  equally.  The  finer  it  is 
required  to  make  the  tow,  the  more  beating  is  neceffary.  It  is 
then  drefied  or  combed  by  drawing  it  through  heckles  formed 
like  the  combs  of  wool  manufacturers,  only  fixed.  Sometimes 
it  is  divided  into  two  or  three  forts  of  tow,  and  fometimes  in 
common  heavy  work,  the  whole  is  worked  together  into  one 
fort ;  the  prices  varying  from  fix-pence  to  one  fhiliing  and  fix= 
pence  per  pound, 

ON     THE     CULTURE     OF     FLAX. 

The  following  oarticulars  with  regard  to  the  manner  of 
raifing  fiax,  has  been  for  fome  years  pair,  warmly  recommended 
by  the  tru flees  for  nfheries,  manufa&urcs,  and  improvements 
in  Scotland. 

A  fkilful  fiax  raifer  always  prefers  a  free  open  deep  loam, 
and  all  grounds  that  produced  the  preceding  year  a  good  crop 
of  turnips,  cabbage,  potatoes,  barley,  or  broad  clover  ;  or 
have  been  formerly  laid  down  rich,  arid  kept  for  fome  years  in 
pa  dure 
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A  clay  foil,  the  fecond  or  third  crop  after  being  limed,  wil| 
anfwer  well  for  flax  ;  provided,  if  the  ground  be  ft  ill  Miff,  that 
it  be  brought  to  a  proper  mould,  by  tilling  after  harvefl,  to  ex- 
pofe  it  to  the  winter  f  rolls. 

All  new  grounds  produce  a  flrong  crop  of  (lax,  and  pretty  free 
of  weeds*  When  a  great  many  mole-heaps  appear  upon  new 
ground,  it  aniwers  the  better  for  flax  after  one   tilling. 

Flax  feed  ought  never  to  be  fown  on  grounds  that  are  either 
too  wet  or  dry,  but  on  fuch  as  retain  a  natural  moiflure  ;  and 
iuch  grounds  as  are  inclined  to  weeds  ought  to  be  avoided,  unlefs 
prepared  by  a  careful  fummer  fallow. 

If  the  feed  be  fown  early,  and  the  flax  not  allowed  to  {land 
for  feed,  a  crop  of  turnips  may  be  got  after  the  flax  the  fame 
year  ;  the  fecond  year  a  crop  of  bear  or  barley  may  be  taken  - 
and  the  thifd  year,  grafs  feeds  are  fometimes  fown  along  with 
the  flax  feed.  This  is  the  method  moftly  pra&ifed  in  and  about 
the  counties  of  Lincoln  and  Somerfet,  in  England,  where  great 
quantities  of  flax  and  hemp  are  every  year  raifed,  and  where 
thefe  crops  have  long  been  capital  articles.  There,  old  ploughed 
grounds  are  never  fown  with  lint  feedj  unlefs  the  foil  be  very 
rich  and   clean. 

If  the  ground  be  free  and  open,  it  should  be  but  once  ploughed, 
and  that  as  fhallow  as  poflible,  not  deeper  than  two  inches  and 
an  half.  It  fhould  be  laid  flat,  reduced  to  a  fine  garden  mould 
by  much  harrowing,  and  all  ftones  and  fods  fhould  be  carried 
off. 

Except  a  little  pigeon's  dung  for  cold  or  four  ground,  no  other 
dung  fhould  be  ufed  preparatory  for  flax,  becaufe  it  produces 
too  many  \ye.eds3  and  throws  up  the  flax  thin  and  poor  upon  the 
italk. 

Before  fowing,  the  bulky  clods  fhould  be  broken,  or  carried 
,cff  the  ground  ;  and  ftones,  quickenings,  and  every  other  thing 
that  may  hinder  the  growth    of  the   flax,   fhould  be  removed. 

The  brighter  in  colour,  and  heavier  the  iced  is,  fo  much  the 
better  ;  that  which  when  bruifed,  appears  of  a  light  or  yellowifn 
green,  and  fiefh  in  the  heart,  oily  and  not  dry,  and  fmells  and 
taltes  fweet,  and  not  fully,   may  be  depended  upon. 

Dutch  feed  of  the  preceding  year's  growth,  for  the  mod  part, 
aniwers  befl  ;  but  it  fejdom  fu.ceeeds  if  kept  another  year.  If. 
ripens  fooner  than  any  other  foreign  feed.  Philadelphia  feed 
produces  fine  lint  and  few  bolls,  becaufe  fown  thick,  and  an- 
fwers befl  in  wet  cold  foils.  Riga  feed  produces  coarfer  linfs 
*nd  the  greateft  quantity  of  feed.      Scots  feed,   when    well  win- 
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nowed  arid  kopf,  and  changed  from  otic  kind  of  foil  to  another, 
lometimcs  anlwers  pretty  weft,  hut  mould  he  (own  thick,  as 
many  of  its  grains  arc  bad,  and  fail.  It  fpri'ngs  well,  and  its  flax- 
is  fooncr  ripe  than  any  other;  but  its  produce  afterwards  is  ge- 
nerally inferior  to  tint  from  foreign  feed. 

The  quantity  of  Iced  (own  fhould  be  proportioned  to  the  con- 
dition pf  the  foil  ;  for  if  the  ground  he  in  good  heart,  and  the 
feed  (own  thick,  the  crop  will  be  in  danger  of  falling  before  it 
is  ready  for  pulling. 

The  time  for  ("owing  flax  feed  is  from  the  middle  of  March  to 
the  end  of  April,  as  the  ground  and  feafon  anfwers;  but  the 
culier  the  feed  is  (own,  the  lels  the  crop  interferes  with  the  corn 
harvefr. 

I, ate  fown  flax  feed  may  grew  long,  but  the  fla>:  upon  the  ftalk 
will  be  thin  and  poor. 

After  (owing,  the  ground  ought  to  be  harrowed  till  the  (ccd 
is  well  covered,  and  then,  fuppofing  the  foil,  as  before  men- 
tioned, to  be  free  and  reduced  to  a  fine  mould,  it  ought  to  be 
rolled. 

When  a  farmer  lows  a  large  quantity  of  iced,  he  may  find  it 
proper  to  low  a  part  earlier  and  part  biter,  that  in  the  future 
operations  of  weeding,  pulling,  watering  and  grading,  the  Work 
may  be  the  cafier  and  more  conveniently  gone  about. 

It  ought  to  be  weeded  when  the  crop  is  about  four  inches 
long.  If  longer  deferred,  the  Wecders  will  lo  much  break  and 
crook  the  flalks,  that  they  will  never  perhaps  recover  their 
frraightr.efs  again;  and  when  the  flax  grows  crooked,  it  is  more 
liable  to  be  hurt  in  the  rippling  and  lwmgling. 

Quicken  grafs  fhould  not  be  taken  up,  for  being  ftrongly 
Tooted,   the  pulling  of  it  always  loofens  a  deal  of  the  (lax. 

If  there  is  an  appearance  of  a  let  tied  drought,  it  is  better  to 
defer  the  weeding,  than  by  that  Operation  to  cxpole  the  tender 
roots  of  the  flax  to  the  drought. 

When  the  crop  grows  fo  fhort  and  branchy,  as  to  appear  more 
valuable  for  Iced  than  flax,  it  ought  not  to  be  pulled  before  it  be 
thoroughly  ripe  ;  but  if  it  grows  long  and  not  branchv,  the  (ecd 
fhould  be  diiregarded,  and  ail  the  attention  given  to  the  flax.  In 
the  lid  cafe  it  ought  to  be  pulled  aiter  the  bloom  has  fallen, 
when  fhe  II  ilk  begins  to  turn  yellow,  and  bHme  '.he  le.wes  fall, 
*nd   the  bolls  turn  haul  and  (harp-pointed. 

When  the  ftalk  is  (null,  and  carries  few  boils,  the  flax  is  fine  ; 
but  the  ftalk  of  coarfe  flax  is  gi  >fsu  rank,  brai  chy,  «md  came- 
r>^ny  bolls. 
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When  the  flax  has  fallen  and  lies,  fuch  as  lies  ought  to  be  im- 
mediately pulled,  whether  it  has  grown  enough  or  not,  as  other- 
wile  it  will  rot  altogether. 

When  parts  of  the  fame  field  grow  unequally,  fo  that  fomc 
parts  are  ready  for  pulling  before  other  parts  ;  only  what  is  ready 
ihould  be  pulled,  and  the  re  It  fhould  be  fullered  to  fland  till 
ready. 

Theflax-raifer  ought  to  be  at  pains  to  pull,  and  keep  by  itfelf 
each  different  kind  of  lint  which  he  finds  in  his  held  ;  what  is 
both  long  and  fine,  by  itlelf  ;  what  is  both  long  and  coarfe,  by 
itlelf;  what  is  both  fhort  and  fine,  by  itfelf ;  what  is  both  fhort 
and  coarfe,  by  itlelf  ;  and  in  like  manner  every  other  kind  by 
itfelf  that  is  of  the  fame  fize  and  quality.  If  the  different  kinds 
be  not  thus  kept  leparate,  the  flax  muff  be  much  damaged  in  the 
watering  and  other  fucceeding  operations. 

What  is  commonly  called  under  growth,  may  be  neglected  as 
ufelefs. 

Few  perfons  that  have  feen  pulled  flax,  are  ignorant  of  the 
method  of  laying  it  in  handfuls  acrofs  each  other,  which  gives 
the  flax  iufheient  air,  and  keeps  the  handfuls  leparate  and  ready 
for  the  rippler. 

If  the  flax  be  more  valuable  than  the  feed,  it  ought  by  no 
means  to  be  flacked  up,  for  its  own  natural  juice  a  f  lifts  it  greatly 
in  the  watering  ;  whereas,  if  kept  long  unwatered,  it  loies  that 
juice,  and  the  harle  adheres  fo  much  to  the  boon,  that  it  requires 
longer  time  to  water,  and  even  the  quality  of  the  flax  becomes 
thereby  harfher  and  coarfer.  Bcfides  the  flax  Hacked  up  over 
year,  is  in  great  danger  from  vermin  and  other  accidents  ;  the 
water  in  ipring  is  not  lo  loft  and  warm  as  in  harveft,  and  near 
a  year  is  thereby  loft  of  the  uI'q  of  the  lint  :  but  if  the  flax  be 
io  fhort  and  branchy  as  to  appear  mo  ft  valuable  for  feed,  it 
ought,  after  pulling,  to  be  flookcd  and  dried  upon  the  field,  as 
is  done  with  corn  ;  then  flacked  up  for  winter,  rippled  in  ipring  ; 
and  after  fheliing,  the  feed  fhould  be  well  cleaned  from  bad 
feeds,    Sec. 

After  pulling,  if  the  flax  is  to  be  regarded  more  than  the  iced, 
it  fhould  be  allowed  to  lie  lome  hours  upon  the  ground,  to  dry 
a  little,  and  lo  gain  lome  firmneis,  to  prevent  the  (km  or  baric, 
which  is  the  flax,  from  rubbing  oil*  in  the  rippling  ;  an  opera- 
tion which  o  Jglit  by  no  means  to  bo  neglected,  as  ihe  bolls,  if 
put  into  the  waiter  along  with  flax,  breed  vermin  there,  and 
oihei  wile  Ipoil  the  water.  The  bolls  alio  prove  very  inconve- 
nient in  the  STaffine  and  breaking* 
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The  handfuls  for  rippling  fhould  not  be  great,  as  that  endan- 
gers the  lint  in  the  rippling  comb* 

After  rippling,  the  flax-raifer  will  perceive,  that  he  is  able 
to  aflfort  each  fize  and  quality  of  the  flax  by  itfelf  more  exactly 
than  he  could  before. 

A  running  ftream  wades  the  lint,  makes  it  white,  and  fre- 
quently carries  it  away*  Lochs,  by  the  great  quantity  and 
motion  of  the  water,  alfo  wafte  and  whiten  the  flax,  though 
not  fo  much  as  running  ftreams.  Both  rivers  and  lochs  water 
the  flax  quicker  than  canals. 

But  all  flax  ought  to  be  watered  in  canals  or  ponds,  which 
ihould  be  dug  in  clay  ground  if  poiftble,  as  that  foil  retains 
the  water  beft ,  but  if  a  firm  retentive  foil  cannot  be  got,  the 
bottom  or  £des  of  the  canal,  or  both  the  bottom  and  fides, 
may  be  lined  with  clay ;  or,  inflead  of  lining  the  fides  with 
clay,  which  might  fall  down,  a  ditch  may  be  dug  without 
the  canal,  and  filled  with  clay,  which  will  prevent  both  ex- 
traneous water  from  entering,  and  the  water  within  from  run- 
ning off". 

A  canal  of  forty  feet  long,  fix  broad,  and  four  deep,  will 
generally  water  the^  growth  of  an  acre  of  flax. 

It  oucrht  to  be  filled  with  frefn  foft  water  from  a  river  or 
brook,  if  pofTible,  two  or  three  weeks  before  the  flax  is  put  in, 
and  expofed  all  that  time  to  the  heat  of  the  fun.  The  greater 
way  the  river  or  brook  has  run,  the  fofter,  and  therefore  the 
better  will  the  water  be.  Springs,  or  fhort-runs  from  hills,  are 
too  cold,  unlefs  the  water  is  allowed  to  ftand  long  in  the  canal. 
Water  from  coal  or  iron  is  very  bad  for  flax.  A  little  of  the 
powder  of  galls  thrown  into  a  glafs  of  water,  will  immediately 
difcover  if  it  comes  from  minerals  of  that  kind,  by  turning  it 
into  a  dark  colour,  more  or  lels  tinged  in  proportion  to  the  quan- 
titv  of  vitriol  it  contains. 

The  canal  ought  not  to  be  under  fhade  ;  which,  betides  keep- 
ing the  fun  from  foftening  the  water,  might  make  part  of 
tlie  canal  cooler  than  other  parts,  and  fo  water  the  flax  un- 
equally. 

The  flax-raifer  will  obferve,  when  the  water  is  brought  to 
a  proper  heat,  that  fmall  plants  will  be  riling  quickly  in  it, 
numbers  of  fmall  infe&s  and  reptiles  will  be  generating  there, 
and  bubbles  of  air  riling  on  the  furface.  If  no  iuch  hgns  ap- 
pear, the  water  is  either  not  warm  enough,  or  is  othcrwiic 
unlit  for  flax. 
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Mofs  holes,  when  neither  too  deep  nor  too  fhallow,  frequently 
anfwer  well  for  watering  flax,  when  the  water  is  proper,  as  be-* 
fore  defcribed» 

The  proper  feafon  for  watering  flax  is  from  the  end  of  July 
to  the  end  of  Auguft. 

The  advantage  of  watering  flax  as  foon  as  poUible  after  pull- 
ing has  been  already  mentioned* 

The  flax  being  iorted  after  rippling,  as  before  mentioned, 
fhould  next  be  put  into  beets,  never  larger  than  a  man  can  gralp 
with  both  his  hands,  and  tied  very  (lack,  with  a  band  of  a  few 
ftalks.  Dried  rufn.es  anlwer  exceedingly  well  for  binding  flax„ 
as  they  do  not  rot  in  the  water,  and  may  be  dried  *and  kept  for 
uie  again. 

The  beets  fhould  be  put  into  the  canals  or  ponds  (lope  ways3 
©r  half  {landing  upon  end.  the  root  end  uppermoft.  Upon  the 
crop  ends,  when  uppermoft,  there  frequently  breeds  a  deal  of 
vermin,  deilrudive  of  the  flax,  which  is  effectually  prevented 
by  putting  the  crop  end  downmoft, 

The  whole  flax  in  the  canal  ought  to  be  carefully  covered 
from  the  fun  with  divots;  the  graffy  fide  of  which  ihouid  be 
next  the  flax,  to  keep  it  clean.  If  it  is  not  thus  covered,  the 
iun  will  difcolour  the  flax,  though  quite  covered  with  water* 
If'  the  divots  are  not  weighty  enough  to  keep  the  flax  entirely 
under  water,  a  few  flones  may  be  laid  above  them.  But  the 
flax  fhould  not   be  preffed  to  the  bottom. 

When  the  flax  is  fufhciently  watered,  it  feeis  foft  to  the  gripe,, 
and  the  harle  parts  eahly  with  the  boon  or  fhow,  which  laft  is 
then  become  brittle,  and  looks  whitifh*  When  theie  figns  are 
found,  the  flax  fnould  be  taken  out  of  the  water,  beet  after  beet  ; 
each  gently  rinfed  in  the  water,  to  cleanfe  it  of  the  naftinefs 
which  has  gathered  about  it  in  the  canal  ;  and  as  the  lint  is  then 
Very  tender,  and  the  beet  Hackly  tied,  it  muil  be  carefully  and 
gently  handled* 

Great  care  ought  to  be  taken  that  no  part  be  overdone  ;  and 
as  the  coarfeft  waters  fooneft,  if  different  kinds  be  mixed  toge- 
ther, a  part  will  be  rotted^  when  the  reft  is  not  iufhcientiy  wa- 
tered, 

Whan  flax  taken  out  of  the  canal  is  not  found  fufficiently 
watered,  it  may  be  laid  in  a  heap  for  twelve,  eighteen,  or  twenty- 
four  hours,  which  will  have  an  effett  like  more  watering  ;  but 
this  operation  is  nice,  and  may  prove  dangerous  in  unfkiUul 
hands, 
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After  the  flax  is  taken  out  of  the  canal,  frefh  flax  fhould 
not  be  put  a  fecond  time  into  it,  until  the  former  water  be  run 
off,  and  the  canal  cleaned,  and  fupplied  with  frefh  water. 

Short  heath  is  the  bell:  field  for  graffing  {lax,  as  when  wet,  it 
fa  (lens  ■■  to  the  heath,  and  is  thereby  prevented  from  being 
blown  away  by  the  wind.  The  heath  alfo  keeps  it  a  little 
above  the  earth,  and  fo  expofes  it  the  more  equally  to  the  wea- 
ther. When  fuch  heath  is  not  to  be  got,  links  or  clean  old  lea 
ground  is  the  next  bed.  Longgrafs  grounds  fhould  be  avoided, 
as  the  grafs  growing  through  the  lint  frequently  fpots,  tenders, 
or  rots  it  ;  and  grounds  expoied  to  violent  winds  iliould  alfo  be 
avoided. 

The  flax,  when  taken  out  of  the  water,  mu (I  be  fpread  verv 
thin  upon  the  ground,  and  being  then  very  tender,  it  muff  be 
gently  handled.  The  thinner  it  is  fpread  the  better,  as  it  is 
then  the  more  equally  expoied  to  the  weather.  But  it  ought 
never  to  be  fpread  during  a  heavy  fhower,  as  that  would  wafh 
and  wade  the  harle  too  much,  which  is  then  cxceiTively  ten- 
der, but  loon  after  becomes  firm  enough  to  bear  the  rains, 
which,  with  open  air  and  iunfhine,  cleans,  foftens,  and  purifies 
the  harle  to  the  degree  wanted,  and  makes  it  blifter  from  the 
boon.  In  fhort,  after  the  flax  has  got  a  little  hrmnefs  by  being 
a  few  hours  fpread  in  dry  weather,  the  more  rain  and  funfhine 
it  gets  the  better. 

If  there  be  little  danger  of  high  winds  carrying  off  the  flaxj 
it  will  be  much  the  better  for  being  turned  about  once  a  week. 
If  it  is  not  to  be  turned,  it  ought  to  be  very  thin  fpread. 
The  fpreading  of  flax  and  hemp  requires  a  deal  of  ground,  but 
amply  repays   by   enriching   it  greatly. 

The  fkilful  flax-raifer  fpreads  his  firfl  row  of  flax  at  the  end 
of  the  field  oppofite  to  the  point  from  whence  the  mod  violent 
wind  commonly  comes,  placing  the  root  ends  foremoft  ;  he 
makes  the  root  ends  of  every  other  over-lap  the  crop  ends  of 
the  former  row  three  or  four  inches,  and  binds  down  the  lad 
row  with  a  rope  ;  by  which  means  the  wind  does  not  eafily 
get  below  the  lint  to  blow  it  away  :  and  as  the  crop  ends  arCj 
feldom  fo  fully  watered  as  the  root  ends,  the  aforeiaid  over- 
lapping has  an  efl'c6t  like  giving  the  crop  ends  more  watering. 
Experience  only  can  fully  teach  a  perion  the  hgns  of  flax  being 
fulEciently  gralfed  ;  then  it  is  of  a  clearer  colour  than  former- 
ly, the  harle  is  bliftered  up,  and  eafily  parts  with  the  boon, 
which  is  then  become  very  brittle.  The  whole  fhdufd  be 
ficiently  graffed  before  any  of  It  is  lifted  ;  £ov  if  a  part  be  lifted 
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fooncr  thm    the   reft,    that    which   remains  is   in  great  danger 
from    the    winds. 

A  dry  day  ought  to  be  chofen  for  taken  up  the  (lax  ;  and  if 
there  be  no  appearance  of  high  wind,  it  fhould  be  Iooied  from 
the  heath  or  grafs,  and  let  loofe  for  fome  hours,  to  make  it; 
thoroughly  dry. 

As  a  great  quantity  of  flax  can  fcarcely  be  all  equally  water- 
ed and  graded,  and  as  the  different  qualities  will  belt  appear 
at  lifting  the  flax  off  the  grafs ;  therefore  at  that  time  each 
different  kind  fhould  be  gathered  together,  and  kept  by  itfelf, 
that  is,   all  of  the  fame  colour,   length  arid  quality. 

The  fmalier  the  beets  it  is  made  up  in,  the  better  for  dry- 
ing, and  the  more  convenient  for  flacking,  houfing,  See.  and 
in  making  up  thefe  beets,  as  in  every  other  operation  upon  flax 
it  is  of  great  confequence  that  the  lint  be  laid  together  as  it 
grew,   the  root  ends  together  and  the  crop  ends  together. 

With  refpeel;  to  the  drefling  of  flax,  for  many  ages  it  was 
the  practice  to  feparate  the  boon  or  cere  from  the  flax,  which 
is  the  bark  of  the  plant,  beating  it  with  a  mallet,  or  more 
dexteroufly  with  the  break,  a  iimple  and  more  convenient  me« 
thod  than  the  former. 

Thefe  methods  of  breaking  the  flax  arc,  however,  flow  and 
very  laborious.  A  water  mill  was  invented  in  Scotland  about 
forty  years  ago,  which,  with  fome  late  improvements,  makes 
great  difpatch,  and  in  fkilful  and  careful  hands  gives  fatisfa&ion. 
It  has  been  generally  conftrufled  to  break  the  boon  by  three 
dented  rollers,  placed  one  above  the  other.  The  middle  one 
of  which,  being  forced  quickly  round,  takes  the  other  two 
along  with  it,  and  one  end  of  the  handfuls  of  the  flax  being 
by  the  workmen  directed  in  between  the  upper  and  middle 
rollers,  the  flax  is  immediately  drawn  in  by  the  rollers  ;  a  curv- 
ed board  or  plate  of  tin  behind  the  rollers  direcls  the  flax  to 
return  again  between  the  middle  and  undermoft  rollers  ;  and 
thus  the  operation  is  repeated  until  the  boon  be  fufficiently 
broke.  Great  weights  of  timber  or  ftone  at  the  ends  of  levers-,, 
prefs  the  upper  and  under  rollers  towards  the  middle  one. 

The  fcutching,  which  was  formerly  done  by  hand,  is  like- 
wife  carried  on  by  the  mill  in  the  following  manner  :  four 
arms,  fomething  like  hand-icutchers,  project  from  a  perpen- 
dicular axle ;  a  box  around  the  axle  indoles,  thefe  projecting 
fcutchers  ;  and  this  box  is  divided  among  the  workmen,  e:ch 
having  fufficient  room  to  ftand  and  handle  his  flax,  which, 
through  flits  in  the  upper  part  and  fides  of  the  box,  the}-  held 
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in  to  the  itroke  of  the  fcutchers,  which  moving  round  horizon- 
tally, ftrike  the  fl.<x  acrois  or  at  right  angles,  and  fo  threfh  out 
or  clear  it  or  the  boon. 

The  breaking  of  the  flax  by  rollers  is  fcarcely  fubje£b  to 
any  objection,  bat  that  it  is  dangerous  to  woikmen  not  luffi- 
ctently  on  their  guard,  who  fometimes  allow  the  rollers  to  take 
hold  of  their  fingers,  and  thereby  their  whole  arm  is  inflantly 
drawn  in  :  thus  many  have  loft  their  arms.  To  avoid  this  dan- 
ger, a  break,  upon  the  general  principles  of  the  hand-break 
before  delcribed,  has  been  lately  adapted  to  water  machinery, 
and  uied  in  place  of  rollers.  The  horizontal  ftroke  of  the 
icu tcl\ers  was  long  thought  too  fevere,  and  wafleful  of  the 
flax  ;  but  very  careful  experiments  have  discovered  that  the 
wade  complained  of  muff,  be  charged  to  the  unfkilfulnefs  or 
negligence  of  the  workmen,  as  in  good  hands  the  mill  carries 
away  nothing  but  what,  if  not  fo  fcutched  off,  mufl  be  taken 
Off  in  the  heckling  with  more  lofs,  both  of  time  and  flax.  But 
to  obviate  this  objection  o£  the  violence  of  the  horizontal 
fcutchers,  an  imitation  of  hand-fcutching  has  lately  been  appli- 
ed to  water,  The  fcutchers  then  proje£t  from  an  horizontal 
axle,  and  move  like  the  arms  of  a  check  reel,  linking  the  flax 
neither  acrofs  nor  perpendicularly  down,  but  Hoping  in  upon 
the  parcel  exacfly  as  the  flax  is  ftruck  by  the  liand-fcutcher. 
This  Hoping  flroke  is  got  by  raifing  the  fcutching  flock  fome 
inches  higher  than  the  center  of  the  axle,  and  by  raifing  or 
lowering  the  flock  over  which  the  flax  is  held,  or  fcrewing  it 
nearer  to  or  farther  from  the  fcutchers,  the  workmen  can  tem- 
per or  humour  the  flroke  almofl  as  he  pleafes. 

A  lint-mill,  with  horizontal  fcutchers  upon  a  perpendicubr 
axle,  requires  a  houfe  of  two  flories,  the  rollers  or  break  being 
placed  in  the  ground  flory,  and  the  fcutchers  in  the  loft  above  ; 
but- a  mill  with  vertical  fcuthers  on  an  horizontal  axle,  requires 
but  one  ground  flory  for  all  the  machinery. 

Another  method  of  breaking  and  fcutching  flax,  more  ex- 
peditious than  the  old  hand  methods,  and  more  gentle  than 
water  mills,  has  alfo  been  invented  in  Scotland.  It  is  much 
like  the  break  and  fcutchcr  giving  the  Hoping  flroke  lad 
rh-lciibed,  moved  by  the  foot.  The  trcddle  is  remarkably 
U  ;-,,  and  the  fcutchers  aje  fixed  upon  the  rim  of  a -fly.  wheel, 
The  foot  break  is  alfo  afiifled  in  its  motion  by  a  fly, 
Thejfe  foot  machines  aie  very  ufcfuj  where  there  are  no  water 
mills,  but  they  are  far  inferior  to  the  mills  in  point  of  c>;  se- 
dition. 
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The  next  operation  that  flax  undergoes  after  fcutching  is 
heckling.  The  heckle  is  firmly  fixed  to  a  bench  before  the 
workman,  who  firikes  the  flax  upon  the  teeth  of  the  heckle 
and  draws  it  through  the  teeth.  To  perfons  unacquainted 
with  this  kind  of  work,  this  may  feem  a  very  firnple  operation  ; 
but,  in  fa 61:,  it  requires  as  much  practice  to  acquire  the  flight  of 
heckling  well,  and  without  waifling  the  flax,  as  any  other  ope- 
ration in  the  whole  manufacture  of  linen.  They  ufe  coarfer 
and  wider  teethed  heckles,  or  finer,  according  to  the  quality 
of  the  flax,  generally  putting  the  flax  through  two  heckles 
a  coarfer  one  firft,  and  next  a  fine  one. 

The  following  obfervations,  firft  publiflied  in  the  Gentle- 
man's Magazine  for  June  1787,  feem  worthy  of  very  particular 
attention,  and  may  not  therefore  be  improperly  iubjoined  as  a 
Supplement   to  the  prefent   article. 

"  The  intention  of  watering  flax  is,  in  my  opinion,  to  make 
the  boon  more  brittle  or  friable,  and  by  foaking,  to  diflblve 
that  gluey  kind  of  fap  that  makes  the  bark  of  plants  and  trees 
adhere  in  a  fmall  degree  to  the  woody  part.  The  bark  of  flax 
is  called  the  harle,  and  when  feparated  from  the  ufelefs  woody 
part,  the  ho?i,  this  harle  itfelf  is  called  flax.  To  effect  this  fepa- 
ration  eafily,  the  practice  has  long  prevailed,  of  foaking  the  flax 
in  water  to  certain  degree  of  fermentation,  and  afterwards  dry- 
ing it.  For  this  foaking  forne  prefer  rivulets  that  have  a  fmall 
current,  and  others  ftagnant  water  in  ponds  and  lakes.  In  both 
methods  the  water  acts  as  in  all  other  cafes  of  infufion  and  ma- 
ceration; after  two  or  three  weeks  it  extracts  a  great  many 
juices  of  a  very  ftisong  quality,  which  in  ponds  give  the  water 
an  inky  tinge  and  offenfive  fmell,  and  in  rivulets  mix  in  the 
itream  and  kill  the  fifh.  Nay,  if  this  maceration  be  too  long 
continued,  the  extracted  and  fermented  fap  will  completely  kill 
the  flax  itfelf.  For  if  inflead  of  two  or  three  weeks,  the  new 
flax  were  to  lie  foaking  in  the  water  four  or  five  months,  I 
prefume  it  would  be  good  for  nothing  but  to  be  thrown  upon 
the  dunghill  ;  both  harle  and  boon  would  in  time  be  completely 
rotted  -,  yet  the  harle  or  flax,  when  entirely  freed  from  this 
fap,  and  manufactured  into  linen,  or  into  ropes,  might  lie  many 
months  under  water  without  being  much  damaged  ;  as  linen, 
it  may  be  warned  and  fleeped  in  fcalding  water  twenty  times 
without  lofing  much  of  its  flrength,  and  as  paper,  it  acquires  a 
kind  of  incorruptibility. 

-   It   appears   then   edential  to  the  right  management  of  new 
flax,  to   get   rid  of  this  pernicious  vegetative  fap,  and  to  mace- 
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rate  the  boon  ;  but  from  the  complaints  made  againfl  both  the 
methods  of  watering  now  in  ufe,  there  is  reafon  to  think  that 
there  is  ftill  great  room  for  improvement  in  that  article.  In 
rivulets,  the  vegetative  Tap,  as  it  is  diffolved,  is  carried  off  by 
the  current,  to  the  deflruclion  of  the  nfh.  This  prevents 
the  flax  from  being  flained  ;  but  the  operation  is  tedious,  and 
not  complete,  from  the  uncertainty  of  knowing  when  it  is 
juiL  enough,  and  not  too  much,  or  perhaps  from  neglect.  In 
ponds,  the  inky  tinge  of  the  water  often  ferves  as  a  kind  of 
dye  to  the  flax,  which  imbibes  it  fo  ftrongly,  that  double  the 
labour  in  bleaching  will  hardly  bring  the  linen  made  of  fuch 
flax  to  an  equality  in  whitencfs  with  linen  made  of  flax  unting- 
ed.  This  feems  to  be  equally  unwife  as  though  we  v/ere  to 
dye  cotton  black  fir  ft,  in  order  to  whiten  it  afterwards.  Thefe 
ponds,  befides,  become  a  great  nuifance  to  the  neighbour 
hood  ;  the  impregnated  water  is  often  of  fuch  a  pernicious 
quality,  that  cattle,  however  thirfty,  will  not  drink  of  it, 
and  the  effluvia  of  it  may  perhaps  be  nearly  as  infectious  as  it 
is  oflenfive.  If  this  effluvia  is  really  attended  with  any  con- 
tagious effecls  in  our  cold  climate,  a  thing  worth  the  inquiring 
into,  how  much  more  pernicious  rauit  its  effects  have  been  in 
the  hot  climate  of  Egypt,  a  country  early  noted  for  its  great 
cahivation  of  flax  ? 

"  I  have  often  thought  that  the  procefs  of  watering  might 
be  greatly  improved  and  fhortened  by  plunging  the  new  flax, 
:  •";  ;r  it  is  rippled,  into  fcalding  water;  which,  in  regard  to  ex. 
trading  the  vegetative  lap,  would  do  in  five  minutes  more  than 
could  water  would  do  in  a  fortnight,  or  perhaps  more  than  cold 
water  could  do  at  all,  in  refpecr.  to  the  clearing  the  plant  of  lap. 
Rough  almonds,  when  thrown  into  fcalding  water,  are  blanch- 
ed in  an  inflvant  ;  but  perhaps  a  fortnight's  macerating  thofe 
almonds  in  cold  water  would  not  make  them  part  lo  ealily 
with  their  fkins,  which  are  the  fame  to  thcrn  as  the  harle  is  to 
the  flax.  Where  tea  leaves  to  be  infuled  in  cold  water  a  fort- 
night, perhaps  the  tea  produced  by  that  infuiion  would  not 
be  fo  good  to  the  tafle,  nor  fo  ftrongly  tinged  to  the  eye, 
as  what  is  effected  by  fcalding  water  in  five  minutes.  By 
the  fame  analogy,  I  think,  flax  or  any  frr.all  twig  would 
be  made  to  part  with  its  b?vk  much  ealicr  and  quicker 
by  being    dipped    in   boiling    water  than    by    being    fteeped    in 

cold   water. 

;*   This  rcfleclion   opens  the  door   for  a  great  variety   of  new 
>ci"iraents   in    regard    to   flax.      1    would    ihwrefote    re  com- 
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mend  to  gentlemen  cultivators  and  farmers,  to  make  repeat- 
ed trials  upon  this  new  fyftem,  which  would  foon  afcertain 
whether  it  ought  to  be  adopted  in  practice  or  rejected.  One 
thing,  I  think,  we  may  be  certain  of,  that  if  the  Egyptians 
watered  their  flax  in  our  common  manner,  they  undoubt- 
edly watered  it  in  very  warm  water,  from  the  great  heat 
of  their  climate,  which  would  probably  make  them  negie££ 
to  think  of  water  heated  by  any  other  means  than  that  of 
the  fun.  A  good  general  practice  can  only  be  eftablifhed 
upon  repeated  trials.  Though  one  experiment  may  fail,  ano- 
ther with  a  little  variation  may  fucceed  ;  and  the  importance 
of  the  object  defired  to  the  obtained  will  juflify  a  good  de- 
gree of  perfeverance  in  the  profecution  of  the  means.  In 
this  view,  as  the  Chinefe  thread  is  faid  to  be  verv  ftronsr,  it 
would  be  worth  while  to  be  acquainted  with  the  practice 
of  that  diflant  nation,  in  regard  to  the  rearing  and  manufactur- 
ing of  flax,  as  well  as  with  the  methods  ufed  by  the  Flem- 
ings  and   the    Dutch. 

"  Boiling  water,  perhaps,  might  at  once  clear  the  new  flax 
from  many  impurities,  which,  when  not  removed  till  it  be  fpun 
into  yarn,  are  then  removed  with  difficulty,  and  the  lofs  of  fub- 
flance  to  the  yarn.  Why  fhould  not  the  longitudinal  fibres  of 
the  flax,  before  they  be  fpun  into  yarn,  be  made  not  only  as  fine 
but  as  clean  as  pofiible  ?  Upon  the  new  fyftem  propofed,  the 
act  of  bleaching  would  begin  immediately  after  the  rippling  o* 
the  flax,  and  a  little  done  then,  might  perhaps  fave  much  of 
what  is  generally  done  after  the  Ipinning  and  weaving.  To  fpira 
dirty  flax  with  a  view  of  cleaning  it  afterwards,  appears  to  be 
the  fame  impropriety  as  though  we  were  to  referve  part  of  the 
dreffing  given  to  leather  till  after  it  is  made  into  gloves. 

"  Should  the  plunging  of  the  flax  into  the  boiling  water  not 
fuffice  to  make  the  boon  brittle  enough,  as  I  am  inclined  to 
think  it  would  not,  then  the  common  watering  might  be  added  ., 
but  in  that  cafe  ^  probably  half  the  time  ufuaily  given  to  this  wa- 
tering would  fuffice,  and  the  flax  might  then  be  laid  in  clear 
rivulets,  without  any  apprehenhon  of  its  infecting  the  witer  and 
poifoning  the  fifh,  or  of  being  difcoloured  itfelf  ;  for  the  bo1,  in ■•- 
water  into  which  it  had  been  previously  put,  would  have  ex- 
tracted all  the  poifonous  vegetative  lap,  which  I  prcfume  :s 
what  chiefly  difcolours  the  flax  or  kills  the  fifh. 

<%On  the  fappofition  that  the  ufe  of  boiling  water  in  the  pre- 
paration of  flax  may  be  found  to  be  advantageous  and  profita- 
ble, I  can  recollect  at  prefeat  but  one  objection  againfl:  its. 
being    generally   adopted.      Every    flax    grower,   it    may  be  &rd3 
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could  not  be  expected  to  have  conveniences  for  boiling  water 
fufficient  for  the  purpofe  ;  the  confumption  of  water  would  be 
great,  and  fome  additional  expenfe  would  be  incurred.  In 
anfwer  to  this  I  fhall  obferve,  that  I  prefume  any  additional 
expenfe  would  be  more  than  reimburfed  by  the  better  market- 
able price  of  the  flax  ;  for  otherwife  any  new  improvement, 
if  it  will  not  quit  coff,  mud  be  dropt,  were  it  even  the 
fearching  after  gold.  In  a  large  cauldron  a  great  deal  of 
flax  might  be  dipt  in  the  fame  water,  and  the  confumption 
perhaps  would  not  be  more  than  a  quart  to  each  fheaf.  Even 
a  large  houfehold  pot  would  be  capable  of  containing  one 
ihcaf  after  another  ;  and  I  believe  the  whole  objection  would 
be  obviated,  were  the  practice  to  prevail  as  in  Flanders  and 
Holland,  that  the  flax-grower  and  flax-dreffer  fhould  be  two 
tliflintvt  profeflions. 

"  I    fhall  conclude   with   recommending  to  thofe  who   are  in- 
clined  to  make  experiments,  not   to  be  difcouraged  by  the  fail- 
ure of  one  or  two  trials.     Perhaps   the  flax,   inftead  jufl:  plung- 
ed into  the  fcalding  water,  ought  to  be  kept   in   it  five  minutes, 
perhaps  a   quarter   of  an   hour,   perhaps  a  whole  hour.      Should 
five  minutes,  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  an  hour,  not  be   fuffi- 
cient  to  make   the   boon  and   harle  eafily  feparate,   it  might  per- 
haps  be   found  expedient    to    boil    the   flax    for  more  than   an 
hour  ;    and    fuch   boiling   when    in   this    flate,   might   in    return 
fave   feveral   hours  boiling   in    the    article    of  bleaching.       It   is 
not,   I   think,  at    all  probable   that   the  boiling  of  the   flax  with 
the  boon  in   it  would    prejudice  the    harle  ;  for  in  the  courfe  of 
its    future    exiftence,   it   is   made   to   be  expofed  twenty  or  forty 
times  to   this   boiling    trial,  and    if  not    detrimental    in    the  one 
cafs,  it  is  to  be  prefumed  it    would   be  detrimental  in  the  other. 
Perhaps,   after   the   boiling,  it    would    be    proper   to  pile  up  the 
flax    in  one   heap  for  a  whole  da}',   or  for  half  a  day,   to  occafion 
fome    fermentation  ;  or,   perhaps,   immediately   after   the  boding, 
it   might    be    proper    to    wafh  it    with    cold    water.      The    great 
objett,  when    the    flax    is   pulled,   is    to   get   the    harle    from  the 
boon   with   as    little  lols   and    damage   as   poflible  ;  and  if  this  is 
accomplished    in    a   more   complete   manner  than  ufual,   confide- 
rablc  labour  ami  expenfe  will  be  faved  in  the  future  manufactur. 
ing    of  the    flax.      On    this    account    I    think  much  more  would 
be  gained  than  loft,   were    the    two   or   three   Lift    inches   of  the 
roots  of  the   Items    to    be  chopped  off,  or  dipt  off.  previous    to 
the  Qax  being  either  watered  or  boned.     When    the  flax    is   wa< 
I  .1,   care    fhould    be   taken   not    to    fpread  it  out  to  dry,   when 
there  is  a  hazard  of  its  being  expofed  in  its  wet  It.iLe  to  frcft." 
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ON     THE     CULTIVATION     OF     THE     VINE- 

In  feveral  preceding  parts  of  this  woik  we  have  mentioned 
the  advantages  the  United  States  poffefs  for  the  culture  of  the 
vine,  and,  of  confequence,  for  the  making  wines  of  a  fupcrior 
kind  ;  as  the  attempts  made  have  in  many  parts  fucceeded,  and 
as  many  American  farmers  have  attended  to  it  of  late,  we 
mail  need  no  apology  for  introducing  the  following  effay  on 
the  culture  of  the  vine,  and  the  making  and  pfeferVing  of  wines 
fuited  to  the  different  climates  of  the  United  States* 

Whoever  coniiders  the  general  climate  of  North-America, 
the  foil,  the  feafons.  the  ferenity  and  drynefs  of  the  air,  the 
length  and  intenienefs  of  the  heat,  the  fair  and  moderate  wea- 
ther that  generally  prevails  in  the  fail,  when  grapes  are  com- 
ing to  maturity,  and  arrive  at  their  greater!  perfection  ;  whoever 
compares  the  preient  ftate  of  the  air,  with  what  it  was  formerly, 
before  the  country  was  opened,  cleared  and  drained,  will  find, 
that  they  are  every  year  faff,  advancing  to  that  pure  and  perfect 
temperament  of  air,  fit  for  making  the  bell  and  richeft  wines  of 
every  kind* 

Such  has  been  the  bounty  and  goodnefs  of  heaven,  that 
there  are  vines  adapted  to  every  Country,  to  every  region , 
from  fifty  degrees  both  north  and  fouth  latitude  down  to  the 
equator;  and  the  countries  beyond  thefe  may  eafily  be  fupplied 
by  traffic,  fo  that  all  the  fons  of  men  may  partake  of  this 
general,  this  univerfal  bleihng. 

It  is  not  every  vine  thai  is  fit  for  every  country ;  fome  are 
earlier,  fome  are  later  ripe  •  fome  are  tender  and  delicate,  and- 
will  not  fland  the  feverity  of  winter ;  others  are  hardy  and  robuftj 
and  will  ftand  any  weather.  Hereafter  we  (hall  range  them  in 
proper  and  di(lin£l  claffes,  and  adapt  the  different  forts  by  name 
to  the  different  climates  in  America,  where  they  may  be  propa- 
gated with  fafety  and  to  the  belt  advantage. 

A  vine,  from  a  flick  or  cutting,  begins  to  bear  fruit  the 
third  year^  the  fourth,  year  it  bears  more,  and  the  fifth  year 
the  planter  may  make  wine  ;  and  from  that  time  until  it  attains 
the  full  age  of  man,  it  increafes  in  value  and  yields  a  richer 
wine  ;  and;,  if  from  the  beginning  the  vine  is  carefully  pruned, 
duly  manured  and  properly  cultivated,  it  wTill  amply  reward 
for  all  the  labour,  expehfe  and  care,  bellowed  on  it,  and  will 
hold  good  above  an  hundred  years,  as  mo  ft  writers  affirm  •  but 
then  it   mud  be  tended  by  a  careful  and  fteady   hand,   for  it  will 
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not  bear  to  be  flighted  or  neglected  :  if  the  ground  is  not  manur- 
ed and  kept  in  good  heart,  the  vine  will  bear  no  fruit  ;  if  the 
planter  neglects  to  cultivate  the  foil  and  keep  it  clean,  the  fruit 
will  be  knotty  and  (hived,  and  will  not  come  to  maturity  ;  if 
lie  faffer  the  Italics  or  props  to  fail,  and  the  vine  to  fprawl  on 
the  ground,  the  fruit  will  not  ripen,  but  remain  aultere,  and 
will  not  make  good  wine.  "Wine  is  too  rich  a  iuice  to  be  made 
from  a  barren  foil,  or  by  lazy  idle  iiovens  ;  fuch  men  fhoula 
never  undertake  a  vineyard;  they  not  only  hurt  themfelveS, 
but  hinder  others,  who  are  fit  for  the  undertaking,  from  mak- 
frig  tlie  attempt.  If  a  vineyard  does  not  fucceed,  the  fault  is  in. 
the  man,  not  in  the  vine  :  it  will  llouriih  and  profper  under  a 
careful  and  difigent  hand,  but  it  will  degenerate  and  run  wild 
under  the  hand  of  {loth  and  idlenels.  A  gentlemen  of  Rome, 
who  took  great  delight  in  vineyards,  lome  of  which  he  had 
railed  with  his  own  hands,  wrote  a  very  elegant  piece  upon  the 
culture  of  wines,  and  in  the  moft  pathetic  terms  recommends 
it  to  the  people  of  Italy,  as  the  mod  profitable  as  well  as  agree- 
able and  amunng  undertaking.  Among;  manv  other  encourage- 
merits,  he  tells  them  this  ftory  :  ;;  Pavidius  Veterenfis,  a  neigh- 
bour of  my  uncle,  had  a  vineyard  and  two  daughters.  Upon  the 
marriage  of  one  of  them,  he  gave  with  her  as  her  dowiy  one- 
third  of  his  vineyard  ;  and  then  doubled  his  diligence,  and 
cultivated  the  remainder  fo  well,  that  it  yielded  him  as  much  as 
the  whole  had  done  before  :  upon  the  martia^e  of  the  otner 
daughter,  he  gave  with  her  one  other  third  of  his  vineyard ; 
and  now  having  but  one-thud  part  of  the  whole  left,  he  io 
manured  and  cultivated  it,  that  it  yielded  him  full  as  much  as 
the  whole  had  done  at  firfc." 

This  ingenious  author  aceufes  many  of  his  countrymen  of 
having  begun  this  work  with  ieeming  refolution,  and  of  having 
carried  it  on  for  lome  time  with  afliduity,  but  before  they  had 
brought  it  to  perfection  they  flagged,  and  for  want  of  fte  I 
*nci  a  little  longer  perfeverance,  loft  their  money,  their  labour, 
imd  ail  their  proipects.  At  the  lame  time  he  proves  to  a  demon- 
ftration.  from  exa&  and  minute  calculati  >ns,  the  great  advantai  . 
of  vineyards  rrotwithftahdfrng  the  great  expenJe  the  R  •;.. 
were  at  in  buildings,  inciolures.  Workmen  and  magnificent^ 
works,  and  brings  his  own  vineyards,  which  were  well  known 
as  proots  ot  all  he  had  faid. 

\Yc  fhall    take   the    liberty   to    conclude  this  intra  n  with* 

a  fhort   but   plea  ft  ng  defcription  of  the   vine,  winch  Cicero,  in 
h;s  beautiful  tract  upon  old  age,  puts  into  the  mouth  oi  Cato  . 
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(i  The  vine,  that  naturally  runs  low,  and  cannot  rear  itfelf 
without  a  fupport,  is  for  this  end  provided  with  tendrils,  by 
which,  like  lb  many  hands,  it  lays  hold  on  every  thing  it 
meets  with  that  may  raife  it,  and  by  thele  aids  it  expands 
and  becomes  fo  luxuriant,  that  to  prevent  its  running  out 
into  ufeleis  wood,  the  drefler  is  obliged  to  prune  of]  its  fu- 
perfluous  wandering  blanches  ;  after  which,  from  the  (land- 
ing joints,  in  the  cniuing  fpring,  the  little  bud  called  the 
gem  pufhes  out  the  new  fhoot  whereon  the  tender  young 
grape  is  formed ;  which  gradually  fwelling  by  neurifhment 
from  the  earth,  is  at  firfl  auitere  to  the  tafte,  but  guarded. 
with  leaves  around,  that  it  may  neither  want  due  warmth', 
nor  fuffcr  by  too  fcorching  rays,  it  ripens  by  the  fun's  enli- 
vening beams,  and  acquires  that  delicious  fweetneis  and  beau- 
tiful form,  that  equally  pleafes  both  the  tafte  and  the  eye  ; 
and  then  enriches  the  world  with  that  noble  liquor,  the  ad- 
vantages of  which  I  need  not  name.  Yet  is  not  the  fenfe 
of  thefe,  nor  of  all  the  advantages  of  hufbandry,  that  fo  near- 
ly affect  us,  as  the  pleafure  I  find  in  their  culture  alone  ;  fuch 
as  ranging  the  vines  and  their  fupporting  perches  in  exact  and 
even  rows,  in  arching  and  binding  their  tops,  lopping  off 
the  woody  and  barren,  and  training  the  fruitful  branches  to  fup- 
ply  every  vacancy,  and  then  contemplating  the  beauty  and  or- 
der with   the   procefs  of  nature   in   the    whole." 

The  firfl  thing  necefTary  to  a  good  vineyard  is  a  proper 
plot  or  piece  of  ground ;  its  fituation  (hould  be  high  and  dry 
free  from  fprings  and  a  wet  fpongy  foil ;  its  afpecl  or  front 
fhould  be  towards  the  fouth  and  louth-eafl :  though  the  ground 
be  not  a  hill,  yet  if  it  be  high,  open  and  airy,  and  gradual- 
ly afcending  towards  the  fouth  or  fouth-eafl,  it  will  do  veiy 
well  ;  if  it  be  a  fruitful  hill,  it  will  do  better  j  but  if  it  be 
a  mountain,  with  a  rich  foil,  it  will  be  bed  of  ail,  for  the 
higher  the    vineyard   the  richer   the   vine.  ^ 

The  foil  mod  natural  to  a  vineyard,  and  fuch  as  produces 
the  fweeteft  grapes,  and  the  richefl  and  flrongefl  wine,  is  a 
rich  mould  mixed  with  fand :  the  newer  and  freiher  the  ground 
the  better;  fuch  a  foil  may  be  found  on  a  rifmg  ground  and 
on  fome  hills,  but  very  feldom  on  the  fides  of  mountains  ; 
for  here  the  foil  is  generally  ft  iff  and  clayey,  io  ordered  by 
Providence,  as  being  lefs  fubject  to  be  wafhed  away  by  haul 
rains  ;  but  this  ftiff  foil  on  the  fide  of  mountains  differs  preat- 
ly  from    clay    grounds  below    the    winds  and   air,    and   the  lun's 

heatj   fo   dry  and    warm   it  -  that   it    becomes   a    proper  hcl    .fc.- 
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vines,    and  renders    them  both   prolific   arid  nrodu&ive   of   the 
richer!    wines. 

A  ric'.v  warm  fod  mixed  with  gravel,  or  a  Tandy  mould  in- 
terlperied  with  laige  (tones  or  with  lm2ll  looi'e  recks,  are  alfa 
veiy  proper  for  a  vineyard  :  rocks  and  (tones,  if  the  foil  be 
good,  warm  and  dry,  are  no  difadvantsge  to  vines ;  on  the 
contrary  they  reflect  great  heat  to  the  fruit,  and  thereby  con- 
tribute towards  perfecting  the  wine,  efpecially  if  they  an: 
on  rifing  ground,  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  or  on  the  fide 
o!  a  mountain  :  it  is  true  they  are  attended  with  fome  incon- 
veniencies  :  it  is  more  difficult  to  keep  fuch  a  vineyard  clean, 
to  ftake  it  well,  to  range  the  vines  in  proper  order  and  re- 
gular form,  to  dung  the  ground,  and  gather  in  the  vintage. 
But  then,  theie  rocks  and  ftones  will  make  a  good,  cloie, 
ftrong  and  lading  fence.  On  the  fides  of  hills  and  moun- 
tains they  aie  abiolutelv  neceffary  to  make  low  rough  wails 
along  the  lower  fide  of  the  vines,  to  preferve  the  good  foil 
from  wafhing  away.  They  ferve  alio  to  keep  the  ground  moirb 
in  hot  dry  times,  when,  but  for  them,  the  ioil  would  be  parch- 
ed up  along  luch  fteep  grounds.  In  fhort,  there  wTould  be 
no  luch  thing  as  railing  vineyards  on  fuch  grounds,  where  it 
not  for  rocks  and  ftones.  For  as  it  is  neceffary  to  keep  the  foil 
looie  and  mellow,  it  would  all  wafh  away  with  hard  rains, 
if  not  prevented  by  forming  a  kind  of  rough  wall  of  ftones 
along  the  lower  fide  of  each  row  of  vines.  Again,  fuch  lands 
are  cheap,  being  unfit  for  other  purpoies,  generally  yielding 
but  little  timber  or  grafs.  They  may  therefore  be  purchafed  by 
poor  people,  who  could  not  aflord  to  go  to  the  price  of  good 
land,  Lafhly,  thefe  fteep  hills  and  mountains  always  yield  the 
•richeft  wines,  the  value  and  price  of  which  will  compenlate  for 
any  extraordinaiy  labour. 

If  the  ground  be  worn  and  out  of  heart,  it  mult,  be  renewed 
^p(l  helped  with  dung,  with  frefh  mould,  with  creek  mud, 
with  the  rich  foil  that  lodges  along  the  fides  of  biooks  or 
rivcrs,  or  that  fettles  in  low  places  at  the  foot  of  hills  cr 
mountains,  or  by  foddering  cattle  or  fheep  upon  it  with  good 
itore  of  (haw,  fait  hay,  or  corn  (talks,  &c.  or  by  penning  fuch 
cattle  upon  it  and  plowing  all  under  it  as  deep  as  may  be,  till 
all  be  made  fufficiently  rich,  or  by  any  other  method  that  fliall 
heft  fuit  the  owner. 

Jf  the  ground  is  ftiff,  it  may  be  mended  by  good  (tore  of 
fa. id,  ufhes,  foot,  the  rubbifh  and  mortar  of  old  building*,  well 
<M;unded,  efpecially   if  fuch   movUr  be   made  of  liir.c   and  land? 
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by  the    dull   and  fmall   coal   of  coal    kilns,    and   the  earth   that' 
they   are    covered    with   when   they  are  burnt,    Tea  fand  or  fine 
gravel,  and   fowl's   and   fheep's   dung,  or  the  old  dung  of  neat 
•cattle. 

After  the  ground  is  brought  into  good  heart,  and  has  been 
deep  ploughed  or  dug  and  well  harrowed,  fo  as  to  be  quite 
mellow,  it  fhould  be  well  fecured  with  a  good  dole  fence, 
fufheiently  ftrong  to  prevent  the  intrufion  of  cattle  and 
hogs,  for  on  this  depends  much  of  the  fuccefs  of  the  whole 
plantation. 

The  next  ftep  to  be  taken  is  to  provide  a  fufneient  flock  of 
vine  cuttings,  not  only  enough  to  plant  the  vineyard,  but  a  fmall 
nurfery  too.  If  thefe  cannot  be  had  all  at  once,  the  planter 
fhould  begin  to  lay  up  a  year  or  two  beforehand,  and  plant 
them  in  his  nurfery  in  even  rows,  at  four  inches  diftance,  and 
the  rows  three  feet  afunder,  that  they  may  be  hoed  and  kept 
clean ;  in  this  cafe  he  fhould  fcatter  fome  fhort  flraw  and  chaff 
between  the  rows  to  keep  the  ground  moifl  and  the  weeds 
down.  The  ground  of  the  nurfery  fhould  be  in  good  heart, 
but  by  no  means  fo  rich  as  the  foil  of  your  vineyard  ;  if  it  is? 
when  the  plant*  are  removed  into  the  vineyard,  they  will 
feldom  flourifh  or  become  fruitful.  The  reafon  of  planting  the 
cuttings  fo  clofe  in  the  nurfery,  is  to  prevent  their  fhooting  their 
roots  too  far  into  the  ground,  which  would  render  them  very 
difficult  to  take  up  without  damaging  the  root,  and  more  tedious 
to  plant  out. 

Various  forts  of  vines  fhould  not  be  planted  in  one  vineyard, 
if  it  is  meant  to  make  good  wine.  The  moft  experienced  vige* 
nerons  aifert,  that  grapes  of  one  fort  make  the  beff.  wine  ;  that 
if  they  are  mixed  they  hurt  the  wine,  by  keeping  it  constantly 
upon  the  fret  by  means  of  their  different  fermentations.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  we  mould  recommend  this  practice^  for  reafons 
that  operate  more  ftrongly,  which  are,  that  the  more  hmple  and 
pure  wine  is,  the  more  perfect  it  is  in  its  kind.  Three  different 
wines  may  be  all  good  in  kind,  and  very  agreeable  whilfl 
diftinct.,  but  when  mixed  together  become  quite  the  reverfe,  and 
the  whole  be  fpoiled.  If  a  vineyard  contains  one  acre  of 
ground,  it  fhould  have  but  two  forts  of  grapes  in  it,  if  it  is 
meant  to  make  a  profit  of  it  by  felling  the  wine  ;  if  it  con- 
tains two  acres  we  advife  to  have  four  forts  in  it ;  and  if  it 
contains  three  or  four  acres  we  fhould  not  chufe  more  :  but  if 
it  contains  fix,  eight  or  ten  acres,  perhaps  it  might  be  proper 
to  have  a   greater   variety ;  but  then  preference  fhould  be  given 
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to  thofe  kinds  that  make  the  beft  wines,  and  fuch  as  do  not 
come  in  at  the  fame  time,  from  whence  the  planter  would  reap 
many  advantages: — he  would  not  he  over  hurried  in  the  time 
of  vintage,  nor  run  the  rifk  of  having  feme  fpoil  upon  his 
hands,  whilft.  he  was  making  up  the  reft;  aoain,  if  a  icafon 
proved  unfavourable,  and  lome  were  cut  ofl  by  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather,  others,  that  were  later  ripe,  might  efcape 
injury.  It  i:>  certainly  beft  to  plant  each  fort  in  a  difi.inct, 
cfiia.tcr  by  iticlf,  to  avoid  confunon,  and  to  reap  every  advanr 
tage. 

The  ne;:t  thing  to  be  confidered  is  the  quality  of  the  vines 
to  be  made  choice  of.  This  muft  be  limited  and  adapted  to 
climate  where  the  vineyard  is  planted.  The  moll  hardy 
and  carlicil  ripe  will  bell  fuit  the  inoft  northern  States, 
we  mean  thofe  of  N  c  w  -  Ham  p  (hire,  MafTachufetts,  Rhode- 
IhVind,  Connecticut,  &c.  'I  he  vines  proper  for  thcic  countries 
ape, 

The  black  auvernat,  The  blue  clufier, 

']  'he  black  Orleans,  The  miller  g'ap«. 

Thcle  four  make  the  bed  Burgundy. 
The  black  Hamburgh,  The  melic  blanc, 

The  red  Hamburgh,  The  white  Morillon, 

The  white  mufcadine,  The  white  auvernat, 

The  mufcadelh,  The  grey  auvernat. 

All  thefe  are  ripe  early  in  September. 
All  the  foregoing  forts  will  do  very  well  for  New- York, 
Ncw-Jerfcy  and  Pennsylvania  ;  we  mean  for  the  clear  and  open 
parts  of  thefe  countries:  to  which  maybe  added  the  following 
forts,  which  are  recommended  for  trial,  they  being  more  tender, 
but  ripen  in  September;  they  fhould  be  planted  in  a  warm  pai* 
©f  the  vineyard  : 

The  cha.Yclas  blanc,  called  The  red  frentiniac, 

the  royal  mufcadine,  The  black  Lift   o, 

malvois  or  malmi'ey,  The  white  Liib.m, 

grey  frontiniac,  The  chalf.las  noir. 

All   the   fereeom*   forts  will   do  very   well   for   the  States  o> 
id,    Virginia    and    North-Carolina,    to   whuli   arc   added 
I    following,   and  recommended    for  trial,   but  bhey    muil  have  p 
warm  ;  fece  : 

The  white  Frontmkc,  The  Mack  dw 

'i'iic  ;•;  .1   \ity  rriufcat,  Whc    chicanti    ol    Italy,    which 

The  claret  grape  of  Rourd^       ,       mokes  a   rich   wine  much  ad- 
i  ,,.  white  Oporto,  mired  in  li 

,    .••  black   ( 
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All    the    before-mentioned  forts   will   do   well  in    South-Caro- 
lina,   and    in    the     colonies    {till    farther    fouth,     particularly    ill 
the    rich   foils  of    Kentucky,   &c.      To  which  may   be  added  thy 
following,   as  being    ftill   more  tender    and    later    ripe: 
The    raifin  mufcat,  The    white  mufcat  of  Alexandra 

The  Alicant  and   Malaga  rai-       The  gros   noir  of   Spain, 

fin   grape,  The    St.   Peter's  grape. 

The    red    mufcat  of   Alexandria, 

In  many  parts  of  Virginia,  North  and  South-Carolina,  and 
in  Georgia,  what  ftrenffth  nature  aiforded  the  ioil  has  been 
fcxhaufted  by  tobacco,  Indian  corn,  rice,  &c.  However,  thole 
grounds  that  lie  near  to  rivers  and  creeks,  may  eahly  be  re- 
cruited ;  for  thefe  rivers  abounded  with  rich  mud,  which  is 
the  bell  kind  of  manure  for  inch  lands,  and  it  would  be  no 
great  expenfe  to  procure  a  fufficient  quantity  of  it  to  cover  a 
piece  of  ground  large  enough  for  a  vineyard,  efpecially  as  it 
may  be  done  at  fuch  times  when  other  buiinefs  is  not  very  ur- 
gent :  this  mud  muft  lie  fome  time  upon  the  ground  before  it  is 
mixed  with  the  foil,  at  leaft  a  fummer  and  a  winter ;  for  at  fir  ft 
it  will  bake  very  hard,  and  be  very  crude  ;  but  the  wind?,  dew>, 
rains  and  frofts,  with  the  help  of  the  fun,  will  fweeten,  mellow, 
and  bring  it  into  a  proper  order  ;  then  it  muff  be  equally  f oread 
and  well  mixed  with  the  foil.  Thus  may  the  land  be  recruited, 
and  kept  in  good  heart,  from  time  to  time,  and  from  a  barren 
ulelels  piece  of  ground,  it  may  become  profitable  both  to  the 
owner  and  his  country. 

The  nature  and  quality  of  the  vines  being  conlidcred  and 
made  choice  of  to  fuit  the  country,  the  next  thing  neccilary  is, 
to  make  choice  of  fuch  parts  of  a  vine,  for  cuttings  to  plant, 
as  may  be  moft  likely  to  grow  and  flouriih,  and  alfo  to  nroduce 
healthy  and  fruitful  vines,  on  which  the  fucceis  and  profits 
of  a  vineyard  very  much  depend.  All  parts  of  a  vine  are  not 
equally  good  and  fit  for  plants  \  all  branches  that  have  not 
borne  fruit,  all  fuckers,  lateral  and  fecondary  branches,  and 
efpecially  the  long  running  barren  branches,  fhouid  be  avoided  ;. 
theie  different  forts  ieldoni  produce  fruitful  vines  ;  the  cuttings 
fhouid  be  chofen  from  the  teeming  part  of  the  vine,  from  among 
thoie  branches  that  were  fet  apart  for  bearing  fruit  ;  and  among 
thelc  fuch  as  are  fhort-jointed,  and  have  been  moft  fruitful  the 
laft  fummer  :  they  fhouid  be  cut  down  cloie  to  the  old  Wood, 
for  theie  the  wood  is  ripeft  and  moft  firm.  The  upper  part  of 
the  fame  branch  is  lefs  ripe,  more  loofe  and  ipongy,  more  apt 
to  fail,  and  very  feldom  makes  fo  firm  and  lading  a  vine,     liowe- 
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ver,  where  vines  are  fcarcc,  and  men  have  not  thefe  advantages 
of  choice,  they  mud  do  the  beft  they  can.  Thef©  branches 
muft  be  trimmed  and  cleared  from  the  lateral  or  fecondary  branch- 
es ;  but  in  doing  this,  great  care  muft  be  taken  not  to  wound 
the  buds  or  eyes,  which  a  carelefs  hand  is  very  apt  to  do.  If 
the  bud  be  bruifed  with  the  back  of  the  knife,  fo  that  the 
cotton  that  lies  under  the  thin  bark  that  covers  the  bud,  and  is 
wifely  intended  to  preferve  it  from  the  injuries  of  the  weather, 
be  rubbed  off,  the  bud  will  pcrifh.  Therefore,  as  the  buds  lie 
clofe  to  thefe  lateral  branches,  and  are  in  fo  much  danger  of 
being  wounded,  it  is  bed  and  iafeft  to  cut  the  branches  off  a 
little  above  the  height  of  the  bud. 

Thefe  branches  thus  trimmed  mould  remain  whole  and  at 
full  length  till  the  next  April,  which,  in  the  northern  States, 
is  the  beft  time  for  planting.  They  mould  be  ieparated  from  the 
plant  foine  time  in  September,  or  as  foon  as  the  vintage  is  over3 
that  being  the  beft  time  for  the  trimming  of  vines,  becaufe  the 
wounds  which  the  vine  receives  are  healed  up,  and  fecurely 
clofed  from  the  feverity  of  the  winter  feafon.  If  this  work  is 
left  till  February  or  March,  the  vine  fuffers  by  the  frefh  wounds 
in  long  rains,  fleets  and  frofts  that  follow  :  or  if  the  weather 
is  favourable,  it  grows  faint  and  is  exhaufted  by  excefs  of  bleed- 

The  beft  way  for  preferving  the  cuttings  through  the  win- 
ter,  and  which  we  therefore  recommend  for  a  general  practice, 
is  as  follows  :  At  or  near  the  north-weft  corner  of  the  vine* 
yard  or  garden,  the  fence  being  good  and  clofe,  a  fmall  trench 
fhould  be  dug  five  or  fix  inches  deep  and  wide,  and  fufhciently 
long  to  contain  all  the  branches.  In  this  they  fhould  be  planted 
thick  and  cloie  with  the  butt  ends  down,  and  the  trench  filled 
up  with  the  earth  that  came  out  of  it,  preiled  down  well  with 
the  hand  all  about  the  bottom  of  the  branches;  the  earth  fhould 
rife  two  or  three  inches  above  the  iurface  of  the  ground,  to 
prevent  the  water  from  fettling  about  the  vines,  which  would 
lot  them.  If  the  cuttings  are  of  various  forts  the  planter  fhould 
be  careful  to  diftinguifh  them  from  each  other  by  their  proper 
names.  Before  the  planting  of  the  vines  in  this  manner,  two 
or  more  crotches,  according  to  the  quantity  of  vines,  fhould  ba 
driven  down  at  about  three  feet  from  the  trench,  and  parallel 
with  it,  upon  which  poles  fhould  be  laid  to  fupport  the  upper 
part  of  the  branches  about  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  From  the 
ground  ;  thus  they  will  lie  Hoping  without  touching  the  ground, 
which   preferves   them  from    growing  mouldy  and  from  rotting. 
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The  vines  then  fhould  be  covered  with  draw,  laid  lengthways 
upon  them  up  and  down  a  little  beyond  the  trench,  fo  that  the 
water  is  carried  off  beyond  the  foot  of  the  vines  by  this  draw 
roof;  and  yet  the  ftraw  maft  not  be  laid  on  too  thick,  left  it 
continue  moift  too  long  and  occafion  mouldmefs.  Acrois  the 
top  and  bottom,  poles  fhould  be  laid,  and  faftened  down  to 
prevent  the  ftraw  from  blowing  away.  Thus  they  fhould  re- 
main till  fpring. 

In  the  beg  nning  of  April,  when  ready  for  planting,  the  wea- 
ther being  moderate  and  calm,  the  fro  ft  out  of  the  ground, 
and  nature  teeming  with  fiefh  vegetation,  then  the  branches 
fhould  be  cut  for  planting.  If  one  cutting  from  everv  branch 
is  fufficient  for  the  purpoic,  then  the  lower  part  Ihould  be  cut 
about  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  long.  But  as  it  is  moll  likely 
that  the  planter  will  not  have  enough  of  thefe,  he  muft  make 
two  or  three  cuttings  of  every  branch,  not  lefs  than  a  foot 
long  ;  and  having  a  trench  made  ready,  place  them  in  it  cljfe 
together,  the  butt  or  lower  end  down,  and  cover  them  up  with 
earth  to  the  upper  eye,  till  he  is  ready  to  plant,,  carefully  plac- 
ing every  fort  by  themfelves,  with  a  label  denoting  the  kind. 
This  direction  is  calculated  for  New-York,  New-Jeriey,  and 
Pennfylvania.  The  more  northern  States  will  be  a  month 
later,  and  the  more  fouthern  colonies  will  be  at  lead  a  month, 
fome  two  months  earlier  ;  planters  muft  therefore  conduct  them- 
felves accordingly.  In  thele  lad  States,  we  would  recommend 
the  cuttings  to  be  longer,  that  they  may  be  planted  deeper, 
the  better  to  preferve  the  vines  from  excefiive  heats  and 
droughts. 

The  ground  being  well  manured,  and  brought  into  good 
heart  if  old,  or  being  naturally  rich  if  new,  and  having  been, 
at  leaft  twice,  deep  ploughed  and  well  harrowed  the  fummer 
before,  in  the  fall  of  the  year  it  fhould  be  deep  ploughed 
the  third  time,  acrofs  the  hill  or  riling  ground,  and  lie  rough 
juft  as  it  is  ploughed  all  winter,  which  will  greatly  pi  event 
warning,  and  the  frofts  will  mellow  it  and  prepare  it  the  better 
for  vegetation. 

In  the  lpring  of  the  year,  as  foon  as  the  ground  is  dry,  it 
{hould  be  well  harrowed  both  ways,  and  with  a  fharp  iron  tooth, 
harrow  laid  down  imooih  and  even  ;  and  this  general  caution 
ihould  be  attended  to,  never  to  meddle  with  the  ground  of 
the  vineyard  when  it  is  wet,  or  even  moift  at  to"p,  nay,  the 
planter  {hould  avoid  as  much  as  poftible  walking  in  at  iuch  a 
time.  His  own  experience  will  loon  teach  him  the  realon  of 
this  caution  ;  for  he   will  End,  that  the  lighter  and  more  open 

3N 
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and  loofe  the  foil  of  a  vineyard  is  kept,   the  more  his   vines  wilt 
flourifh,   and  the  more  fruitful  they  will  prove. 

When  the  ground  is  in  proper  order,  the  planter  fhoukl  pro- 
vide a  final!  (lake  of  four  feet  long  for  every  vine,  and  bes^iri 
to  lay  out  his  vineyard  in  the  fiaoit  regular  manner  the  nature? 
and  Chape  of  the  ground  will  admit  of.  If  he  means  to  plough 
and  harrow  his  vineyard  with  a  fmali  Angle  hone  plough  and  a 
imali  corn  harrow,  he  fhould  leave  a  border  of  ten  cr  twelve 
feet  on  each  fide  of  every  fail  are  to  turn  the  hprfe  upon,  left  he 
tramples  upon  and  deitroys  the  outfide  vines.  There  will  be  nt> 
need  of  inch  borders  along  the  upper  or  lower  fide  of  the 
fquares.  unlefs  he  chufe  it  for  the  fake  of  regularity  ;  becauie 
the  vineyard  fhould  never  be  ploughed  up  and  down  hill,  but 
traolverfely,  for  if  it  is  it  will  be  gullied,  and  the  rich  foil  warn- 
ed awav  by  hard  rains. 

The  following  method  of  laying  out  a  vineyard,  we  think, 
is  as  ea'y,  as  regular  and  as  expeditious  as  any,  for  a  long  Iquare 
or  a  four-lquare  piece  of  ground  :  Lay  it  out  in  as  many  iquares 
at  leaf!,  as  there  are  different  kinds  of  grapes  to  be  plant 
the  fquares  being  laid  out,  plant  the  young  vines  in  regular 
order,  at  about  eight  feet  di (lance  from  each  other.  This  we 
think  the  bed  diflance  for  them  to  Hand,  but  variations  may  be 
made  according  to  the  will  of  the  planter. 

If  the  vineyard  is  large  enough  to  divide,  into  four,  fix  or 
eight  fquares,  or  more,  according  to  the  different  forts  of  grapes 
defigned  to  be  planted  in  it,  and  net  ftraitencd  for  room,  the 
planter  will  find  it  very  convenient,  on  many  occahons,  to  have 
profs  walks  of  twelve  feet  between  the  Iquares,  net  only  to 
turn  upon  when  ploughing,  but  for  carting  in  of  manure,  and 
placing  it  conveniently  for  dunging  the  vines,  which  will  be  3 
laving  of  labour,  betides  being  attended  with  many  other  advan- 
tages, 

The  ground  being  prepared,  and  having  as  many  vine  cut- 
tings as  can  be  planted  in  half  a  day,  foaking  in  rich  dung 
water,  in  a  pail,  which  lerves  bell  to  keep  the  p-lants  upright, 
the  butt  ends  being  down,  holes  muft  be  dug  at  proper  distances 
larger  or  fmalle-f,  according  to  fancy  or  judgement  ;  for  it  matters 
not  lo  they  are  deep  enough  to  contain  the  plant.  Arid  here  we 
wiih  to  clear  up  a  point,  which  has  led  many  people  into  mil- 
takes  and  rendered  this  work  exceedingly  tedious,  that  is,  the 
throwing  into  the  holes,  in  which  the  vines  aie  planted,  rich 
mould  mixed  with  old  dung,  thinking  that  this  muft  be  a  great 
advantage  to  the  vine  :  this  is  a  millaken  notion,  for  as  toon  as 
its  roots  ftrike  beyond  this  uch  mixture,  into  the  common  foil, 
which  is  many  degrees  poorer  and  colder,  the  confequence  is, 
the  roots  recoil  and  fhrink  back  at  colonels  and  poverty  they 
bad  not   been    ufed   to,  and   the   vegetation   is  flopped,  and  the 
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plant  degenerates  and  becomes  barren  ;  and  if  the  plant  is  ex- 
amined at  bottom,  it  \v:ll  be  found,  that  inflead  of  extending  its 
roots  to  their  uiual  length,  k  has  (hot  out  a  great  number  of 
■fmall  fibres  like  threads,  which  extend  no  farther  than  the  good 
mould  ;  and  thefe  being  Quite  infufficient  toanfvver  the  demands 
of  nature,  the  plant  perifhes,  or  remains  in  an  inactive  and 
barren  ftate.  Whereas,  had  the  vine  been  planted  in  the  com- 
mon ioil  at  firfc,  it  would  have  met  with  no  alteration,  no  fud- 
dzi\  change  to  check  its  growth.  This  is  fufficient  proof,  that 
the  ioil  ihould  be  well  mix^d  and  good,  for  the  vine  profpers 
in  a  warm,  fruitful  (oil,  but  proves  unfruitful  and  perifhes  in  a 
ioil  cold  and  barren  :  yet  a  Ioil  may  be  too  rich,  or  made  too  rank 
by  manure,  and  this  extreme  fhould  alfo  be  avoided.  But  to  re- 
turn to  planting  the  vines  ;  the  holes  being  dug  according  to  the 
mind  of  the  planter,  a  [fake  mould  be  driven  on  one  fide  of 
the  hole,  and  the  vine  then  planted  with  the  foot  fet  forward 
from  the  flake,  and  bent  a  little,  fo  as  to  bring  it  gently  up 
againlf.  it,  but  one  eye  only  mould  remain  above  the  Turf  ace  of 
the  ground  :  the  bud  or  eye  mult  not  touch  the  (lake,  but  look 
from  it:  the  earth,  mixed  well  together,  mould  be  pre  fled  gent- 
ly about  the  vine,  till  the  hole  is  almoll  full,  and  the  it  ft 
thrown  in  lightly  without  preiling,  fo  that  it  may  rife  up  to  the 
eye  of  the  vine,  which  ought  to  be  about  two  inches  above  the 
common  (urface.  By  this  means  the  vine  will  be  preserved 
from  drying  winds  and  the  hot  fun  till  it  begins  to  grow.  Some 
place  four  or  five  paving  ftones  about  the  foot  of  the  vine,  not 
io  dole  but  that  the  roots  mav  (hoot  out  between  them,  and 
thele  they  fay,  and  we  think  with  reafon,  cohdenfe  the  air  in 
hot  dry  lea'ous,  and  nourifh  the  vine  with  moilture,  and  cool 
and  rcfrefh  it  when  parched  with  excefllve  heats.  In  the 
northern  colonies,  the  vines  fhould  be  planted  on  the  fouth  fide 
of  the  flakes  for  the  lake  of  the  fun  :  in  the  fouthern  colo- 
nies, they  fhould  be  planted  on  the  north  fide,  to  avoid  too 
great  heat.  The  upper  eye  only  fhould  fhoot  out  branches, 
from  which  the  head  of  the  vine  is  formed.  If  any  fhoo<ts 
fhould  rile  from  below,  which  iometimes  is  the  cafe,  the  iooner 
they  are  removed  the  better  ;  thefe  are  called  fuckers,  and  very- 
much  exhaint  the  vine. 

When  the  vineyard  is  planted,  if  there  are  any  cuttings  re- 
maining, they  fhould  be  planted  in  a  nurfery,  or  along  the  north 
iidc  of  the  flakes,  for  there  will  be  occadon  for  them,  as  many 
of  the  vines  will  fail,  and  the  Iooner  their  places  are  fupplied 
the  better.  If  fome  of  the  vines  do  not  fhoot  till  July,  they* 
fhould  not  be  given  up,  as  they  may  grow  notwitfcfbnding  ; 
many  have  not  foot  till  Augufl,  and  yet  have  done  well.  Fill- 
ing up  all  the  vacancies,  where  the  vines  have  failed  or  mifcar- 
fted,  is  absolutely  ncceflary  to  be  done  as  foon  as  poilible,  either 
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the  fall  after  the  vines  were  planted,  with  plants  from  the  nur- 
ferv,  if  the  pLnter  has  any  growing  ;  or  the  next  fpring,  with 
cuttings,  which  is  the  beft  icafon  for  planting  them  ;  for  having 
no  root,  they  Suffer  greatly  in  the  winter  feufon,  and  if  planted 
in  the  fall,  moil  of  them  penfh.  If  the  vacancies  fhould  by  any 
means  be  neglected  for  three  or  four  years,  the  planter  will  find 
it  very  difficult  to  raiie  thrifty  and  flouriihing  vines  in  fuch  pla- 
ces afterwards ;  becaufe,  by  this  time,  the  neighbouring  vines 
having  (hot  their  roots  ail  round  the  ipot  where  the  young  vine 
is  to  be  planted,  will  lo  draw  away  the  nourifhment,  and  en- 
tangle the  (mail  tender  roots  t^hat  fir  ft  fhoot  from  it,  that  it  will 
not  be  able  to  (hoot  forward  and  flourifh.  Some,  for  this  rea- 
fon,  plant  two  cuttings  in  a  hole,  left  one  ihould  mifcarry.  To 
this  the  chief  objection  is,  that  hereby  the  regularity  and  uni- 
•fornuty  of  Vne  vineyard  is  hurt,  many  of  the  vines  Handing  out 
of  the  line.  For  in  a  well-regulated  vineyard  the  vines  fhould 
be  always  arranged  in  regular  rows.  If  iome  of  the  vines  prove 
weak  the  nrft  iummer,  and  do  not  recover  ftrength  the  lecond, 
though  manuied  and  cultivated  well,  they  fhould  be  rooted 
out,  (for  in  iuch  cafe  they  very  feidom  are  worth  raifing)  and 
heakhy  vines  planted  in  their  Head  out  of  the  nuriery. 

In  digging  up  the  plants  from  the  nuriery,  care  fhould  be 
tiled  that  they  rmfy  be  taken  up  without  wounding  or  bruifmg 
the  roots,  and  having  a  pail  or  fmall  tub  half  full  of  rich  dung 
water,  the  plants  fhould  be  put  with  the  roots  downward  into 
that,  to  prelerve  them  from  the  fun  and  dtying  winds,  which 
would  loon  parch  and  dry  up  thefe  young  tender  roots  and  kill 
the  vine.  When  the  planter  has  dug  up  about  a  dozen  or 
twenty  plants,  he  fhould  then  proceed  to  planting,  which  muft 
be  done  in  the  following  manner.  The  holes  being  dug  deep 
enough  and  i'u fficiently  wide  for  the  roots  to  be  fpread  in 
st  full  length,  fome  loole  earth  fhould  be  thrown  in,  and  fpread 
ever  the  bottom  of  the  hole.  The  plant  fhould  then  be  fixed 
near  the  flake,  to  high  that  the  little  branches  may  rife  an  inch 
or  two  above  the  lurface  of  the  ground.  The  roots,  it  will  be 
perceived,  for  the  mod  part  grow  in  rows,  one  above  another. 
The  upper  roots  of  all,  which  are  called  the  day  roots,  muft 
be  cut  away  ;  the  under  roots  of  all  mud  then  be  fpread  at  full 
length,  and  covered  with  earth,  then  the  next  mud  be  ferved 
in  the  fame  manner,  and  fo  on  till  ali  be  regularly  extended 
and  covered.  This  is  purfuing  nature,  which  is  generally  the 
bed  director.  The  earth  alfo  by  this  means  will  better  fet- 
tle about  the  roots,  and  the  vines  in  the  iprir.g  will  grow 
and    flourifh.    as    if  they    had    not    been   moved  or  tran [planted,, 

The  vines  being    all    planted    as  above   direfted,   and  the  vine 
cuttings,  with  one  bud   only  above   grcundj  and  that  almoft  co- 
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vered  with  light  earth,  to  prefcrvc  them  from  fuller  in  g  from 
heat  and  drying  winds  till  they  begin  to  grow  ;  this  upper  bud 
only  will  {hoot  out  branches,  and  the  lower  ones  will  throw 
out  roots  :  and  this  is  much  better  than  having  two  or  three 
buds  above  ground,  and  branches  growing  from  them  all,  which 
only  ferve  to  weaken  the  vine,  and  hinder  the  forming  of  a 
good  head,  which  is  the  firft  and  chief  point  to  be  well  fe- 
cured. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  management  of  the  vine  in  its  in- 
fant (late,  upon  which  will  very  much  depend  the  after  fuc- 
cefs  of  the  vineyard. 

There  are  but  two  ways  of  forming  and  managing  of  vines 
to  advantage  for  vineyards,  by  flakes  or  efpaliers.  As  for  wall 
fruit,  the  vines  that  are  fixed  to  walls  mufl  be  managed  in  the 
fame  manner  as  thofe  which  are  defigned  for  efpaliers,  that  is,  the 
head  of  the  vine  is  at  fir  ft  formed  about  three  feet  from  the 
ground.  But  this  we  fhall  particularly  explain  when  treating 
of  the  management  of  vines  for  efpaliers;  we  {hall  begin  with 
the  proper  culture  of  vines   that  are  defigned  for  flakes. 

In  this  cafe,  the  head  of  the  vine  is  formed  near  the  furface 
©f  the  ground  :  this  method  is  now  generally  pra£lifed  through- 
out wine  countries,  and  indeed  it  is  the  only  method  proper 
for  countries  where  the  frofls  in  winter  are  fo  hard  as  to  hurt 
vines,  by  which  means  the  next  year's  crop  is  deftroyed.  There 
is  no  way  to  prevent  this  but  by  covering  the  vines  in  winter 
which  cannot  be  done  when  fixed  upon  frames  or  efpaliers 
without  great  difficulty  and  labour,  as  well  as  danger  to  the 
vine. 

The  fir  ft  fummer  after  the  vine  is  planted,  there  is  no- 
thing to  do,  but  to  tie  up  the  little  branches  to  the  flakes  with 
a  foft  band,  as  foon  as  they  are  .grown  about  a  foot  or  fifteen 
inches  long,  which  will  fave  them  from  being  torn  off  by 
hard  winds,  which  would  endanger  the  vine  ;  befides,  they 
grow  the  flronger  and  the  better  for  it,  and  are  out  of  the 
way  of  the  hoe,  the  plough  and  the  harrow.  The  ground  fhould 
be  kept  clean  and  free  from  weeds  and  grafs,  for  they  are  great 
enemies  to  vines,  and  if  the  ground  is  kept  mellow  and  loofe, 
the  vines  will  grow  and  flourifh  the  better.  If  the  planter  has 
any  litter,  fhort  ftraw  and  chaff,  the  fhives  of  broken  hemp  or 
flax,  the  chaff  of  flax  feed,  the  dull  and  chaff  of  buckwheat,  and 
the  ftraw  trod  fine  with  horfes  when  it  is  dry,  any  or  all  of 
thefe  fpread  over  the  vineyards  after  it  is  hoed  or  ploughed 
and  harrowed,  will  keep  down  the  grafs  and  weeds,  keep  the 
ground  moift  and  light,  and  greatly  pre  ferve  the  good  foil  from 
warning  away.  If  this  is  done  the  firfl  three  or  four  years,  it 
will  greatly  forward  the  vines,  bring  the  ground  into  good  hcar^ 
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and  finely  prepare  it  to  produce  good  crops,  by  keeping  it  loofe, 
airy    and    light. 

In  the  month    of   September,    when   the  leaf  begins  to  wither 
and  fall  off,    which   is   the  belt  time    for  trimming    of  vines,    the 
planter  fhould  cut  down  all  the  branches  to  one   good    bud  each, 
and  remembering,  that   the   lowermod   bud    next    the    old   wood 
is  called  the  dead  eye,  and  never  reckoned  among  the  good  hudf. 
When  the    vinetf   are    thus    trimmed,  a  careful    hand   fhould  take 
away    the    dirt    from    the    foot    of    the  vine,    about   four    inches 
down,  and  cut  away   all    the    upper  roots  that    apoear  above  that 
depth.      Thefe  fhould  be  taken  away  ever}'  fall  for  the  fir  ft  three 
years.     The    bell    way  is,    not    to    cut.   them  off  dole  to    the    bo- 
dy   of  the    vine,    but   about    a  ftraw/s    breadth   from    it,    as  they 
will  not.  be  fo   ape   to  grow  again  as    when  cut  clofe.      Thefe  up- 
per or  day  roots  greatly    weaken    the   vine,  and    hinder  the  low- 
er roots  from  extending  and   firmly    fixing   themlelvcs  below,  011 
which    greatly    depends    the    ftreuglh,  firmnels  and  durablenefs, 
of  the  vine,  and  alio  its   fruitfulneis.      Befides,  by  the  roots  run- 
ning deep,  the  vine  is  preferyed    from  periihing  in  long,  tedious 
droughts.     The    foot  of    the  vine    fhould   be  left    open  after  the 
day  roots  are  cut  away,  that  it  may  dry  and   harden,  till  the  bard 
frofls  come  :   then  the  holes   fhould  be  filled  again,  and   the  head 
of  the  vine   covered   with   chaff  and   fhort    draw  mixed,  or  with 
bog  or   (alt    hay,    or  with    hor.fe  litter  that  is  free  from  dung  and 
grafs    feeds;     for    thefe    fhould    be    carefully    kept  out  of  a  vine- 
yard, which    will    fave    the  labour   of  rooting  out    the  grafs  that 
would  luring  from  them.      Some  cover  the  head  of  the  vine  with 
eatf.h    wlien    they   fill    up    the   holes  ;    but    this    is    wrong,    as  it 
greatly  endangers  the  vine,  the  ground,  in  warm  rains,  moulding 
and  rotting    the  vine.      For  the    fame   reafon,  the  planter   fhould 
iuffer  no  dung    to  be  anion?  the    draw,  hav  or  horle  litter,  with 
which    he  covers    his   vines,    as  the    heat    of  the  dung,    in  warm 
rains   or   muggy    warm  weather,  will    mould    and   rot  them  ;   the 
cooler  and   drier  they  arc'   kept,   the    better.      When    the    planter 
trims  his  vines,  if  he  finds  that  any   of  them   have  failed,    which 
is  very  common,  he  fhould  plant  others  in  their  room  immediately, 
if  he    has  any   plants  of  the  lame   fort  growing  in  his  nurlery  ;  if 
not.  he  fhould  without  delay,  provide   cuttings  of  the  lame  kind, 
and  preferve  them  till  fpFing,  as  before   directed,  and  plant   them 
in  the   vacant    places,    that    the    vineyard  may  be  iuli  and    conv- 
plete  as    foon  as   potable. 

The  iecond  fuinmer  the  plnfer  will  find  more  branches  (hoot- 
ing from  the"  heads  of  his  vines  than  did  the  fird  lummer  ;  and 
here   the   fkill   of  a    vi&neron   is  neceffary   for  forming  the  head 

<*  J  O 

in  the  heft  manner.  The  bed  method  is  to  let  the  ihoots  grow 
till  they  are  ten  or  twelve  inches  long,  then  to  chufe  eight  that 
are  fh©rt-jointed  and  much  of  a  fize  that  grow  on  all  fides  of  the 
vine,  and  iliikc  off  all  the  red.      If  0112  branch  among  the  whole 
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number  appears  much  more  thrifty  than  the  reft,  the  planter 
may  perhaps  be  tempted  to  lave  it  ;  but  in  this  caie  his  eye  fhould 
not  fparc,  for  it  will  draw  to  itielf  the  chief  nourishment  of  the 
vine,  and  deftroy,  or  at  leafl  much  weaken  the  refl  of  the 
branches,  and  after  all  will  bear  but  little  fruit,  for  the  (lion- 
jointed  branches  prove  the  belt  bearers,  and  thefe  Handing  on 
all  fides  of  the  head,  preierve  the  vine  in  full  ftrength  and 
vigour.  For  this  reaion,  the  rounder  the  head  of  the  vine  is 
formed}  the  better:  if  the  branches  are  iufiered  to  grow  only 
from  one  fide  of  the  head,  the  other  fide  fuflers  greatly,  and  is 
apt  to  penfh. 

This  year  there  fhould  be  two  flakes  to  a  vine,  one  on  each 
fide,  to  which  the  blanches  fhould  be  faftened  ;  by  this  means 
they  are  fpread  at  a  di fiance  from  each  other,  and  grow  the 
ftronger-;  the  fun,  air  and  winds,  come  to  every  part,  the  wood 
ripens  well,  the  bud*  fill,  and  they  are  the  better  prepared  to 
become  fruitful  in  due  tune:  wheieas,  when  they  are  huddled 
all  together,  and  faftened  uo  to  one  flake,  they  fuller  greatly 
for  want  of  the  fun  and  air  to  dry  them,  after  rains,  milts  and 
heavy  dews;  and  in  cioie,  damp  weather,  they  often  mildew 
and  rot.  Another  reaion  for  tying  up  the  branches  fingly  to  the 
ftzrkes  on  each  fide,  as  ioon  as  they  are  long  enough,,  m  to  pre- 
vent them  from  being  torn  off  by  hard  winds,  which  would  rum 
the  vines.  The  vineyard  fhould  always  be  kept  clean  and  free 
from  weeds  and  grais  ;  and  the  dryer  the  ground  is,  and  the 
hotter  the  weather,  the  more  effectually  they  are  deliroyed,  by 
hoeing,  ploughing  and  harrowing.  But  the  planter  fhould  re- 
member, never  to  meddle  with  his  ground  when  it  is  wet,  for 
in  luch  cats  he  does  more  hurt  than  good. 

This  fecond  iummer  the  main  branches  mould  be  fuffered  t® 
grow  about  hve  feet  long,  and  then  the  e&ds  of  them  be  nip- 
ped off,  in  order  to  keep  them  within  proper  bounds,  and  tjfc 
hinder  them  from  growing  wild.  The  lateral  or  iecondary 
branches  fhould  be  nipped  off  at  the  end  when  they  are  about 
a  foot  long,  the  nephews  alio  fhould  be  nipped  oil  when  they 
are  about  fix  inches  long.  This  is  much  better  than  the  takii.g 
all  thefe  (mailer  branches  clean  away,  which  is  the  practice  of 
fome  ;  for  when  thefe  are  taken  clean  away,  the  main  brandies 
evidently  fuiier,  they  grow  flat,  and  appear  diffcorted  ;  which 
plainly  fhevvs,  that  nature  is  deprived  of  iomething  that-  iscffen- 
t ially  neceffary  to  her  well  being.  It  is  quite  neceiiary  to  nip 
off  the  ends  of  the  main  branches,  when  they  are  grown  about 
hve  feet  long,  as  they  grow  the  larger  and  ftronger,  the  wood 
ripens  the  better,  the  lower  buds  are  better  filled  and  prepared 
for  bearing  fruit.  Befides,  the  vines  become  habituated  to  a  low, 
humble /flat  e,  and  their  tendency  to  climb  and  mount  up  above 
every  thing  that  is  near  them  is  checked,  by  which  means  they 
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bear  fruit  within  reach.  Some  time  after  the  tops  of  the  main 
branches  are  nipped  off,  they  will  (hoot  out  a  fecond  time,  and 
then  they  generally  throw  out,  from  near  the  end,  two  branches 
inftead  of  one  ;  thefe  mull  be  nipped  off;  at  the  fame  time  the 
lateral  or  fecondary  branches  muft  be  looked  to  and  nipped,  if 
any  of  them  are  (hooting  out  again. 

In  the  fall  of  the  year,  as  loon  as  the  leaf  begins  to  wither 
and  fall  off,  which  happens  earlier  or  later,  according  to  the 
weather,  the  branches  fhould  be  again  cut  down  to  one  good  bud 
each,  the  earth  taken  away  round  the  heads  of  the  vines,  as 
before  dire&ed,  the  day  roots  cut  off,  and  the  vine  managed  juft 
in  the  lame  manner  as  in  the  fall  before.  As  fome  of  the  forward 
vines  will  bear  fruit  the  third  year  from  planting,  and  as  it  is 
natural  for  the  planter  to  defire  fruit,  and  especially  to  know 
what  fort,  and  how  good,  the  different  vines  will  bear,  to  fatisfy 
his  curiohty,  we  would  advife  him  to  fet  afide  two  or  three  of 
each  fort  of  liis  moft  thriving  vines  for  that  purpofe,  and  inftead 
of  cutting  down  all  their  branches  to  one  bud  each,  like  the  reft, 
leave  two  branches  on  each  of  thefe  vines,  with  two  or  three 
good  buds  on  each,  which  will  fhew  fome  fruit  for  the  fatisfac- 
tion  of  his  curiofity.  But  we  would  periuade  him  to  prevent 
the  reft  from  bearing  fruit  till  the  fourth  year,  and  the  weaker 
vines  till  the  fifth,  for  the  vineyard  will  make  him  ample  fatis- 
fattion  for  this  piece  of  felf-denial,  as  it  greatly  weakens  a  vine, 
and  indeed  any  other  fruit  tree,  to  bear  when  fo  young  ;  and 
however  fond  moft  men  may  be  of  their  vines  bearing  much 
fruit,  the  overbearing  of  vines  is  allowed,  on  all  hands,  to  hurt 
them  greatly.  To  prevent  which,  in  wine  countries,  where  it 
is  common  to  leale  out  vineyards  to  hufbandmen,  whom  they  call 
vignerons,  they  have  very  ftrift  laws,  obliging  them  to  leave 
only  four,  fix.  or  eight  bearing  branches  on  a  vine,  according 
to  the  age  of  the  vineyard,  the  ftrength  of  the  vines,  the  good- 
nefs  of  the  foil,  and  the  curiam  of  different  countries  where 
good  wines  are  held  in  repute,  to  prevent  their  hurting  the 
vines,  and  the  reputation  of  their  produce.  Thefe  vignerons 
are  likewiie  obliged,  after  three  fruitful  years,  if  io  many  hap- 
pen fucceflively,  to  let  their  vineyards  reft  one  year  without 
bearing  fruit,  that  they  may  have  time  to  recruit  and  gather  frclh 
ftieugth. 

The  third  fummer  the  planter  mould  manage  his  vines  in 
the  lame  mannei  he  did  the  fecond,  tying  up  ail  the  branches 
to  the  ftakes,  one  above  another  ;  only  of  thole  vinei  thai  are 
to  bea,  fi  iitj  the  fruit-bearing  branches  fhould  be  tied  up  abova 
the  reft,  th  I  the  fruit  m.iy  have  the  benefit  of  the  iun,  the  air 
anu   v  il         ich  are  iiccciiury  to  brin^  t.)  e  fruit  to  maturity. 

This  yesu  r  .k-:  fhould   be  provxueu,  which  ihouid  be 
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drove  down  in  the  fpring,  juft  on  the  north  fide  of  the  vine, 
Upon  a  line  with  the  reft.  To  this  (take  the  branches  that  beat 
fruit,  there  being  but  few  of  them,  will  be  bed  fattened,  he.- 
caufe  there  will  be  the  more  room  for  the  branches  of  reierve, 
which  are  to  bear  fruit  the  next  year,  to  be  diftinclly  fattened  to 
the  fide  flakes.  Theft;  branches  of  reierve  are  now  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  owner,  as  the  next  crop  will  depend  upon  the 
right  management  of  them.  They  fhould,  therefore,  be  care- 
fully tied  up  at  proper  d*  fiances  to  the  fide  ftakes,  that  they  may- 
grow  well,  that  the  wood  may  ripen,  and  the  buds  may  be  well 
filled.  When  they  are  grown  above  nve  feet  long,  the  ends  mud: 
be  nipped  off,  and  the  lateral  branches  kept  fhort,  and  the 
nephews  re  (trained,  if  they  grow  too  long.  As  to  the  few 
vines  that  bear  fruit  this  rummer,  the  fruit-bearing  branches 
fhould  be  nipped  off  five  joints  above  the  fruit,  and  the  fide 
branches  and  nephews  kept  fhort,  as  above  direttedi 

In  the  fall  of  this  third  fummer,  two  of  the  beft  fhort-joint- 
ed  branches  of  reierve  fhould  be  faved,  one  on  each  fide  of  the 
head  of  the  vine,  for  bearing  fruit  the  next  year  :  the  reft: 
fhould  be  cut  down  to  one  good  bud  each.  If  *  me  of  the 
vines  be  very  ftrong  and  flourifhing,  the  planter  may  preferve 
four  branches  for  bearing  fruit,  but  by  no  means  more,  one  on 
each  quarter  of  the  vine.  As  to  the  branches  on  the  few  vines 
that  bore  fruit  this  year,  they  muft  be  cut  down  to  one  srood  bud 
each  ;  for  the  fame  branch  fhould  never  be  (uttered  to  bear  fruit 
two  following  years,  unlcfs  the  trees  fall  fhort  of  branches  of 
referve,  in  that  cafe  the  planter  muft  do  what  neceftlty  requires, 
and  let  the  old  branches  bear  a  fecond  time,  but  they  feJdom  or 
never  bear  large  chillers,  nor  fair  fruit.  Thofe  vines  that  bore 
fruit  this  year,  fhould  not  have  above  two  branches  on  each  left 
for  bearing  fruit  the  next  year,  by  which  means  their  ftrength. 
will  be  preserved  from  being  exhaufted  when  young  ;  in  confe- 
rence of  which  they  will  laft  the  longer,  and  bear  fruit  the 
more  plentifully.  The  reft  of  the  management  is  the  fame  with 
that  of  the  laft  year;  except  that  fome  time  in  the  latter  end  of 
November,  or  fomewhat  later,  if  the  hard  weather  keeps  off,  a 
imall  long  trench  on  each  fide  of  the  vine  fhould  be  dug  with  a 
hoe,  and  the  branches  that  are  kept  for  bearing  fruit,  laid  down 
gently  into  them,  and  covered  over  with  the  earth.  The  part 
which  appears  "above  ground  muft  be  well  covered  with  ft  raw, 
bog,  or  (alt  hay  ;  and,  indeed,  if  the  whole  that  is  buried  were 
alio  covered   ini^tbe  lame  manner,  with    ftraw,   &.c.  it  would  be 
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beft  ;  for  the  brandies  being  of  an  elaftic  nature,  they  are  ve  y 
apt,  upon  the  thawing  of  the  ground,  to  rife  with  their  backs 
above  the  ground,  and  remain  expofed  to  the  weather,  by  which 
means  the  crop  is  often  loft,  which  a  fmnll  covering  of  draw  or 
fray  will  prevent.  If  any  of  them  mould  be  too  ftiff  to  bend 
Clown,   then  ilraw  fhoijd  be  bound  round  them  and  the  flake. 

In  the  fpring  of  the  fourth  year,  the  branches  that  have  been 
preierved  for  bearing  fruit,  fhould  be  carefully  trained  up  to 
the  fide  (lakes,  the  higher  the  better;  the  branches  that  ihoot 
out  from  the  head  this  fpring,  which  arc  called  branches  of  re- 
f:rve,  and  are  defianed  to  bear  fruit  the  next  fucceeding  year, 
fhould  be  tied  up  to  the  Hakes  below  the  fruit-bearing  branches, 
and  one  or  two  to  the  middle  flake,  if  there  is  room,  for  often- 
times the  fruit-bearing  branches  occupy  the  middle  as  well  as  the 
fide  flakes,  and  especially  in  a  plentiful  year.  The  management 
of  the  vine  in  its  bearing  Hate  calls  for  a  elofe  and  particular 
attention.  Some  gentlemen,  and  thofe  who  have  written  beft 
upon  this  fubjecl,  recommend  the  taking  away  all  the  lateral 
or  fecortdary  branches  and  the  nephews,  dole  to  the  body  of 
the  fruit-bearing  branch,  and  to  leave  only  the  main  leaves  of 
that  branch,  thinking,  by  this  method,  that  all  the  nourifhment 
©f  the  vine  is  thrown  into' the  fruit.  They  alio  order  the  top 
©f  the  branch  to  be  taken  off  within  three  joijits  of  the  upper- 
mofl  duller  of  grapes,  Others  again  are  for  following  nature, 
and  fufferins  all  the  branches  to  extend  themfelves  as  they  will. 
Theie  we  look  upon  as  two  extremes,  and  think  that  a  middle 
way  is  the  beft,  moll  rational  and  lafefl.  The  lateral  branches, 
the  leaves  and  nephews,  are  luppoled  by  naturalifls  to  draw  off 
the  crude  and  thin  juices,  and  to  hinder  them  from  entering  and 
fpoiling  the  fruit,  and  alio  ferve  for  the  circulation  of  the  air 
through  all  the  parts  which  is  ncceffary  to  vegetation,  and  for 
bringing  the  fruit  to  perfect  maturity.  That  this  is  lo,  or  how 
it  is,  we  are  not  fo  well  acquainted  with  the  operations  of  na- 
ture as  to  determine;  but  this  we  know,  that  when  thefe  fmaller 
branches  are  taken  clean  away,  the  main  branches,  inflead  of 
growing  round,  full  and  plump,  which  is  their  natural  fhtc, 
bee.  me  hard,  fiat,  and  diflortcd,  and  have  an  unnatural  appear- 
ance. Belides  theie  branches,  when  kept  within  proper  bounds^ 
ferve  to  {hade  the  fruit  from  the  icorching  rays  of  the  fun,  and  to 
fcrcen  them  from  violent  winds,  from  hail  and  beating  ran  is, 
from  damps  and  logs  and  cold  night  dews,  which  arc  ail  injuri- 
ous to  the  fruit,  as  well  as  the  cold  dry  north-cail  winds,  and 
the  cold   driving   north-cait  ftorms.     But   this    fhould.  not    lead 
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into  the  oilier  extreme,  for  if  the  vine  is  left  to  itfelf,  and1  all 
thele  branches  fufre  red  to  grow,  it  will  run  wild  and  ruin  itfelf 
by  its  own  excels.  This  is  the  method  of  managing  vines  when 
the  head  is  formed  near  the  ground,  and  which  is  now  pra&iied 
in  rnoft  vine  countries  in  vineyards,  except  fome  parts  of  France, 
where  they  are  dill  fond  of  eipaiiers,  and  this  method  mud  be 
continued  as  long  as  the  vines  lafl,  which  moft  writers  affirm, 
will  be  above  one  hundred  years.  As  to  the  management  of 
vines  in  gardens,  againfl  walls,  and  for  forming  of  fiiady  places, 
.snd  many  other  ways  to  plcale  tke  humour  and  fancy  of  the 
owner,  that  is  not  to  be  regarded,  it  has  no  relation  to  vineyards, 
though  the  leading  obfervations  refpecting  cutting,  &c.  will 
equally  apply  to  them. 

'We  have   been  informed  that  it. is  the  practice  of  feme  to  cut 
all  the  branches  down,    and  to   trull  to   new    fhoots  for  bearing 
of  fruit  ;   and  we  have  read  the   fame  account  in  a  treatife  pub- 
lished by   James   Mortimer,   Efq.   fellow  oi  the  royal  fociety,   in 
the  year  1707,    but  thele  accounts   are    lo    vague,  io  general  and 
fuperficial,    without  entering   minutely  into  any  particulars,  that 
no  dependence  can  be  placed  upon  them  ;  nor  can  any  man  .from 
the  account  form  a  judgment  of  the  manner  of  doing  it.      How- 
ever, from  thence   we   have  taken   a  hint,  and  prcpoie  a  method 
which  may  be  worth  trial.      In  the   fall   of  the   third   year  of  the 
vine's  age,    inllead   of  laving   two  or  four  branches  for  bearing 
fruit,  cut  down   thefe  to  two   buds   each,    and  the  reil  cut  down 
to  one   bud  each  .;    the   upper  buds  of  thefe   branches   that  have 
two.    are   defigned    to   bear   fruit  the    next   year,  the  lower  buds 
and  the  buds  of  all  the  reft  are  defigned  for   fruit    the  year  after, 
and  therefore   if   any  fruit  fhould  appear  upon  them,  it  fhould  be 
taken  away    as   foon  as    the   duller    appears;    in    the  fall  of  the 
fourth  year,  all   the  branches  that  have  borne  fruit  fhould  be  cut 
clean  away,   and  thole  only  left  that  did  not  bear  fruit ;  and  then 
according   to  the   itrength   of  the  vine,  as  many  of  thele  may  be 
.cut   down  to   two   buds,   as  in  judgment   it  is  thought  the   vine 
ought  to  bear,  the  refl  fhould  be  cut  down  to  one,  always  remem- 
bering that  the    branches  that  have  but   one   bud,    and    the  under 
bud    of   thoie    that    have  two,  are    to   bear  no  fruit.      When  the 
vines   -come    to   be    flrong    and    able   to   bear  it,   all  the   branches 
fhould  be  cut   down    to  two  buds,    and  then   there  will  be  eight 
bearing  branches  in   one  year,   which   are    quite   enough  for  the 
(Irongefl    vines  ;    however,    if  the    planter  lias    a  mind  to  ftrain 
his  vines,  and  to   try   how   much  they  will  bear,   he  may  cut  as 
ynaxiy  branches    as  he   thinks   fit   down   to  three  buds,   two  of 
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which  may  bear  fruit,  while  the  under  burls  arc  kept  for 
branches  of  referve.  In  the  fall,  all  the  fruit  bearing  branched 
fhould  be  cat  clean  away,  for  no  branch  mould  be  left  to  bear 
for  two  years.  If  this  method  fliould  fucceed,  and  the  planter 
think  it  preferable  to  the  method  fix  ft  laid  down,  we  mean  that 
of  preferving  branches  of  referve  to  be  laid  down  and  covered 
in  wnitei.  which  ib  the  German  method,  and  the  general  prac- 
tice of  the  Rhine,  occ.  then,  in  order  to  bring  the  older  vines 
into  this  method,  he  fhould  cut  down  the  fruit-bearing  branches 
to  one  bud  the  fnfl  year,  and  the  brandies  of  relerve  to  two  or 
three  buds  each,  as  the  vines  appear  able  to  bear  it.  In  this  the 
planter  muft  form  his  judgement  from  the  ftrength  of  the  vine, 
the  goodneis  of  the  foil,  the  diftance  of  the  vines  from  each 
Other,  and  the  quantity  of  fruit  they  have  borne  the  three  pre- 
ceding years  :  for  vines  mud  have  time  to  reft  and  recruit,  if 
they  are  meant    to    la  ft,   and   to   bear   again  with   vigour. 

For  the  covering  of  thele  vines  in  the  winter  fealon,  we  would 
advife  a  handful  of  loft  hay,  that  is  free  from  grais-leeds,  to  be 
laid  on  the  head  of  the  vine,  and  a  flight  box  made  of  rough 
cedar  boards,  or  of  pine,  be  put  over  the  head,  which  will  be  a 
fafe  and  fufficient  covering  :  otherwile  a  fmall  fheaf  of  ftraw, 
bound  well  round  the  (lake,  and  the  bottom  brought  all  round 
the  head  of  the  vine,  and  iecurcd  by  a  band  from  blowing  open, 
\  •  11  do  very  well.  The  vines  fliould  not  be  covered  till  hard 
weather  is  ready  to  fet  in,  and  they  fhould  be  dry  when  co- 
vered. 

fore  we  proceed  to  the  management  of  vines  for  the  frame 
or  elpalier,  it  may  be  neceffary  to  otter  a  few  observations  of  a 
general  nature,  which  all  who  grow  vines  will  find  it  their  in- 
tereft  to  attend  to. 

When  vines  are  trimmed  in  the  fall,  which  they  ought  to  he, 
as  foon  as  the  vintage  is  over,  or  as  icon  as  the  leaf  withers  and 
falls  off,  they  fcldom  bleed,  and  never  io  as  to  hurt  them,  It 
vines  have  been  neglected  and  not  trimmed  in  the  fall,  and  this 
work  mult  be  done  in  the  Ipring,  it  fhould  he  clone  in  Februa- 
j  y,  if  good  weather  happens,  or  early  in  March.  If  it  is  done 
later,  they  will  bleed  too   much,   and  endanger  the  crop.     S     • 

the  wound  as  foon  as  it  is  made    with    a    hot  iron,'  it   is  (aid, 
,.     i  we  think  with   reafon,  will  prevent   the  bleeding.      In  trim- 
Lf  .  Lcep  about  two  inches  from  the  bud,  or  hall  way  between 
hurl  and  bad,   that  the   upper   bud  that   is    left  may  be  free  from 
danger.     The   rule    is,   to  cut  doping   upward,  on  the  opp< 
ij    to  the  bud,  *^L  thi.s  is  no  kind  of  (ccurily  to  the  eves  beJpWi 
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If,  therefore,  fearing  every  wound  with  a  hot  iron  be  thought 
too  much  trouble,  another  remedy  is,  to  warn  the  branches  that 
are  wounded  and  bleed,  and  eipecially  the  buds,  with  a  rag  dip- 
ped in  warm  water,  without  touching  the  wound,  which  in  cifdit 
or  ten  days  will  flop  of  itielf  ;  the  liquor  forming  a  fhff  jelly 
upon  the  wound,  like  coagulated  blood,  and  drying  by  degrees 
heals  up  the  wound.  The  warning  mud  be  deferred  till  they 
have  done  bleeding  :  unlefs  this  is  done,  the  buds  will  be  endan- 
gered. For  fo  glutinous  is  the  lap,  that  it  binds  up  the  bud  it 
reaches,  that  the  leaves  cannot  open  and  unfold  at  the  time  of 
vegetation.  In  cutting  off  large  limbs  from  old  vines,  it  fome- 
times  happens  that  ants  fall  upon  the  pith,  eat  their  way  in 
and  make  a  hollow,  where  the  water  fettles  and  rots  it.  In  this 
caie  the  remedy  is,  to  cut  iuch  branches  cloie  down  to  where 
it  is  iolid  and  green,  and  it  will  bark  over  and  heal. 

It  is  common  for  large  buds  to  fhoot  out  two  or  three  branches 
each,  but  only  one  on  each  fhould  be  fuffered  to  grow  ;  if  fruit 
is  expelled  on  them,  the  planter  fhould  be  careful  not  to  ftrikc 
£hem  off  till  he  knows  which  is  mod  fruitful.  Vines  that  are 
cloie  planted,  in  a  vineyard,  cannot  be  expected  to  bear  fo  much 
fruit  as  fingle  vines,  or  as  thoie  that  are  planted  at  a  diftance. 
Their  roots  are  too  much  confined,  fo  that  they  cannot  gather 
nourifnment  info  imall  a  compafs  of  ground,  to  iupport  ana  bring 
to  perfection  a  large  quantity  of  fruit ;  and  this  is  a  iufficient 
reaion  for  reft  raining  them,  and  for  limiting  the  number  of  bear- 
ing branches,  if  it  is  meant  to  make  good  wine,  to  keep  the  vines 
in  full  vigour,  and  to  preferve  them  for  many  years  ;  but  the 
deficiency  is  fully  made  up  by  a  greater  number  of  vmes  and 
the  planting  them  cloie,  enables  the  planter  the  better  to  keep 
them  low. 

Vines  that  bear  black  or  red  grapes  generally  fhoot  forth  a 
greater  number  of  branches,  and  more  vigorous,  than  thole  that 
bear- white  grapes,  and  therefore  the  latter  require  more  caution 
in  trimming,  and  more  care  in  the  cultivation  and  management 
of  the  foil,  that  it  be  kept    clean    and   in  good   heart. 

When  vines  have  been   covered   with   earth  during  the  winter 
feaion,  they  fhould  not  be  uncovered  in  the   (bring,  till  the  hard 
frofts  are  over,  and  then  it   fhould  be  done  in  a  fair,  warm  day 
that  they  may  dry   before   night,   for  if  they  fhould  freeze  befoie 
tbey  are  dry,  it  would  greatly  hurt,   if  not  ruin  the  crop. 

In  tranf planting  vines  or  trees  of  any  kind,  it  has  by  loner  ex- 
perience been  found,  that  removing  them  in  the  fall,  after  the 
leaf  is  fallen,  is  much  furer  and  fafer  than  doing  it  in  the  iprin^  ; 
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for  if  trees  arc  well  flaked,  To  as  to  fland  firm  againfb  hard  winds, 
ti  c  ground  will  be  fo  well  packed  about  the  roots,  that  they  will 
grow  in  the  fpriflg  as  if  they  had  not  been  removed,  and  arc  in 
no  danger,  if  a  dry  icafon  fhoiild  happen  (efpecially  if  fomc  horie 
litter  or  old  hay  be  thrown  round  them  in  the  fpring,  fo  as  not 
to  touch  the  {tern.')  Whereas  if  thev  are  removed  in  the  forin?. 
and  a  drought  fucceeds,  before  the  ground  is  well  fettled  about 
the  roo:.-..  many  of  them  will  mifcarry. 

As  vines  are  beft  planted  upon  riling  grounds  to  prevent  too 
much  wet,  and  as  it  is  neceffary  to  keep  the  (oil  loole  and  mel- 
low,  it  thereby  hicomco  more  h^ule  to  be  wafhed  away  by  hard 
rains,  which  is  a  great  injuiy  to  a  vineyard;  now  if  by  any 
means  tins  inconveniency  can  be  avoided,  it  is  a  great  point 
gained,  and  therefore  it  deieivcs  the  particular  attention  of  the 
planter  :  ieveral  ways  have  been  triad,  fo  as  neither  to  injurs 
the  vines  nor  hurt  the  crop.  The  following  method,  where  a 
pei ion  has  the  conveniency,  will,  we  believe,  be  found  effec- 
tual. Lay  broad  flat  flones,  not  exceeding  two  inches  in  thiok- 
nefs,  cloie  along  the  lower  fide  of  the  vines,  after  the  ground 
has  been  made  loole  and  mellow.  -Theie  hones  beinz  broad, 
and  not  very  heavy,  do  not  prefs  hard  upon  the  rooi.6  of  the 
vines,  nor  pack  the  ground  too  cloie.  They  reflect  great  heat  on 
the  vine  and  fruit,  which  helps  to  bring  to  maturity ;  they 
prefcrve  the  foil  from  wafhing  away,  they  keep  the  ground  moift 
in  the  dried  times,  and  hinder  too  much  wet  from  penetrating 
down  to  the  roots  near  the  head  of  the  vine,  which  chiefly  occa- 
ftons  the  burfting  of  the  grapes  when  they  arc  near  ripe,  alier 
a  mower  of  rain.  To  prevent  this  evil  is  one  realon  for  cutting 
away  the  day  roots,  which  extend  themfelves  along  near  the  fur- 
face  of  fne  ground.  But  where  iuch  flat  hones  are  not  eaiy  to 
be  haci,  we  would  recommend  fliort  draw  mixed  with  chaff,  the 
fhicves  of  flax  and  hemp,  the  chair  of  flax  Iced,  or  old  half- 
rotted  fait,  or  bog  hay,  free  from  grals  ieeds,  fpread  thin  between 
the  lows.  On  the  fide  of  fteep  grounds,  ol  hills  and  moun- 
tains, flones  in  proportion  to  the  dcicent,  ©r  1l;^o  of  wood, 
tn'here  ftoncs  are  not  to  be  had,  muft  be  laid  along  ihe  lower  fide 
$>{  the  vines,  to  keen  the  foil  from  waflnng  away,  which  other- 
wile  it  will  do,  to  the  great  damage,  if  not  tne  ruin  of  the  vine- 
rrd.  and  therefore  in  beginning  a  vineyard,  in  fuch  a  fituation, 
an  e Hernial  part  of  the  coft. 
\  vi  seyard  will  thrive  the  better,  and  the  crops  will  be  more 
lure,  ii  it  is  well  fere ened  by  a  good  fence,  buildings,  mountain, 
m  thick   copfc  of  w<     I  a     a  (mail   diftance,  from  thole  points 
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that  lie   north-eaft  and  north  ;  the  winds  from  thofe  quarters,    in 
the  fpring  of  the  year,  being  very  unfriendly  to  vines.      But  then. 
a  vineyard  fhould  be   quite  open   to   all   the  other  points   of  the; 
compais  ;  for  vines   fucceed  heft  in  an  open,   clear,  pure,   warm 
air,   free  from  cold  damps,   fogs,  milts,  and  condenfed  air,   arifmg; 
from  bo;7s,   iwamps,   and  wet  clay   grounds,  and   from  largfe  traces 
of  neighbouring  woods.      The  no:  th- we  ft  winds  in  America,   ar», 
indeed,   rather  advantageous   to  a  vineyard  ;   for  although  they  are 
extremely  cold   in   winter,   and   occafion  feve-re  frofts,  yet  as  the 
vines  are  then    covered,   they  do  them  no  harm.      Bcfides,   thofe' 
winds  are  generally  drying,  and  feldom  bring  wet  ;  in   the  fprins? 
and  lummer  they  are  always  cool,   and  help  ;'o  brace    up,   harden, 
and    conhrm    the    leaves  and   tender    new    mot    branches    of   all 
trees  and  vegetables,  which  otherwife  would  remain  languid  and 
Weak. 

There  are  three  feafons  when  a  careful  and  experienced  viV- 
ncron  fhould  deny  accefs  to  his  vineyard  ;  fir  ft,  when  the  ground 
is  wet,  becaufe  then  the  weight  of  a  man  prefles  down  and  packs 
the  earth  too  clofe  and  hard  upon  the  roots  of  the  vines.  Se- 
condly, when  the  vines  are  in  blofTom,  becaufe  if  they  are  then. 
difturbed  by  handling,  making,  or  rubbing  againft  them,  the 
farina  or  fine  duff,  that  is  formed  on  the  bloiTom,  which  impreg- 
nates or  gives  life  to  the  fruit,  is  fhaken  off  and  the  fruit  mif- 
carries.  Thirdly,  when  the  fruit  grows  ripe,  becaufe  the  temp- 
tation is  too  ftrong  to  withftand,  and  perfons  will  pluck  off  the- 
f  aire  ft,  ripe.fl  grapes,  which  injures  the  whole  bunch,  and  cer- 
tainly is  a  great  injury  to  the  owner,  for  the  f aire  ft  grapes  make 
the  richeft  and  hneft  flavoured  wines. 

With  refpe£!  to  the  management  of  vines  upon  cfpaliers^  it 
rnuft  be  remembered,  that  this  is  a  practice  only  fit  for  foutherra 
or  very  warm  climates,  where  the  "winter  frofts  are  not  fo  fevers 
as  in  more  northern  regions  ;'  for  as  they  are  to  ftand  expofed 
to  all  weathers,  the  germ  or  bud,  from  which  the  grapes  fpring, 
are  apt  to  be  chilled  and  deftrqyed  by  the  fevcrity  of  a  fharp 
feafou,  and  eipccially  by  mot  ft  flicking  fnows  freezing  hard  on 
the  branches. 

The  fir  ft  year  the  Voting;  vines  are  trimmed  and  managed  in, 
the  fame  manner  as  before  directed. 

The  iecond  year,  when  they  always  fhoot  forth  a  greater  num- 
ber of  branches,  is  the  time  for  making  choice  of  the  heft  bran- 
ches for  ftandards  ;  the  planter  mould  therefore  let  apart,  two 
of  the  bed  fhortjointed  branches  on  each  vine  for  that  purpose, 
that  one  may  be  fc cured  in  cafe  the  other  fhould  fail,  a*  tbefe 
branches   when   young  are  fubjett  to  many  accidents. 
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Having  chofcn  two  branches  for  flandards,  he  fhouid  trairs 
them  up  as  ftraight  as  poiTiblc,  one  on  each  fide  of  the  flake,  to 
whichj  when  they  are  grown  about  fifteen  inches  long,  they 
fhouid  be  bound  with  a  ioft  band  :  as  they  grow  longer,  they 
fhouid  be  bound  a  fecond  and  third  time  ;  and  when  they  are 
grown  up  to  the  top  of  the  flake,  which  fhouid  be  five  feet  high, 
the  ends  ihould  be  nipped  off  that  they  may  grow  thicker  and 
ilronger.  When  the  planter  has  taken  away  the  tops  of  the 
vine,  it  will  (hoot  out  two  branches  at  the  top  inflead  of  one  ; 
thefe  mud  alfo  be  nipped  oft  and  kept  fhort,  but  none  of  the 
lateral  branches  mufl  be'  taken  away  till  the  time  for  trimming 
them.  In  the  fall,  when  the  vine  leaves  begin  to  wither  and  fall, 
one  of  thefe  flandards  from  each  vine  fhouid  be  cut  away  dole 
to  the  ftock,  leaving  the  other,,  which  will  be  out  of  clanger  :  all 
the  branches  and  nephews  mul  be  trimmed  from  it,  and  the  top 
cut  off  within  three  feet  and  an  half  of  the  ground,  leaving 
four  buds  at  the  top,  and  cutting  off  all  the  ends  of  the  buds 
below  them ;  all  thele  wounds  will  be  healed  before  the  hard 
weather  comes  on  ;  the  two  upper  buds  will  be  the  arms  of  the 
vine,  the  two  lower  buds  will  be  the  two  fhoulders,  and  jufl  un- 
der thefe  the  vine  is  failened  to  the  efpalicrs,  and  is  called  the 
head  of  the  vine. 

The  third  fummer  the  efpalicrs  being  regularly  fet  up  fix  feet 
high,  in  a  line  with  the  vines,  the  pofls  being  of  feme  lading 
wood,  as  red  cedar,  locuil,  or  mulberry,  which  are  ultimately 
the  cheapefl  ;  or  for  want  of  thefe,  of  good  thrifty  chefnut, 
that  is  not  worm-eaten  ;  and  being  firmlv  fixed  in  the  ground, 
in  the  middle  (pace  between  vine  and  vine,  the  rails,  four  in 
height,  mufl  be  well  nailed  to  them,  and  placed  on  the  north 
fide  of  the  vines,  the  lowermoft  about  three  feet  from  the 
ground,  or  jufl  beneath  the  lowermoft  bud  on  the  vine,  the  vine 
mufl  be  fattened  with  a  flrong  band  to  a  ft  ike  firmly  fixed  clown 
Hear  the  root  of  the  vine,  and  fastened  to  the  frame  near  the 
lower  rail,  the  four  buds  riling  above  it.  When  thefe  bu 
{hoot  forth  their  brandies,  they  muft  be  regularly  trained  up  t.i 
the  rails  above,  iuid  failened  to  them  with  a  loft  band  ;  as  loon 
as  they  are  long  enough  to  reach  the  firtt  above  them,  they  mull 
be  fattened  to  that,  and  lo  to  the  next,  &c.  as  they  grow,  and 
this  mutt  be  done  by  a  careful  hand,  becaufc  thefe  branches  at 
firft  are  very  tender  ;  if  they  Ihould  be  neglected  till  they  are 
grown  longer  before  they  are  tied,  they  will  be  in  great  danger 
of  being  torn  ort  by  hard  winds,  which  will  greatly  damage  the 
/inc.      When    the    branches   arc    grown    up    to    the   top  ot    the 
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frame,  the  ends  rauft  be  nipped  off  even  with  it,  and  when 
from  the  tops  they  {hoot  forth  again,  they  muft  again  be  taken 
off  and  kept  down  even  with  the  frame.  The  lateral  branches 
and  nephews  alio  muff  be  kept  within  proper  bounds,  and  not 
fuffered  to  grow  too  long,  for  forne  of  their  iide  branches  will 
ffeal  away  to  a  great  length,  and  rob  the  vine  of  its  ftrengtru 
If  any  fruit  fhould  appear  this  year,  which  may  happen,  it 
fhould  be  taken  away  as  foon  as  it  appears^  and  felf-denial  will 
be  amply  rewarded  the  iucceeding  year. 

*In  the  fall  of  this  third  year,  the  lateral  branches  and  ne- 
phews muff  be  Carefully  cut  away  from  the  main  branches,  fo 
as  not  to  hurt  or  rub  again  ft  the  lower  buds  with  the  back  of 
the  knife,  which  is  frequently  done  by  cutting  off  the  branches 
too  near  the  germ  or  bud.  For  if  the  thin  bark  that  covers  the 
bud  be  rubbed  off,  under  which  is  a  loft  warm  covering,  of  a 
kind  of  cotton,  to  preferve  it  from  cold,  the  wet  gees  in,  freezes 
and  deftroys  the  germ.  The  four  main  branches  that  iprung 
from  the  four  buds,  fhould  now  be  cut  down  to  two  good  buas 
each  ;  befides  the  lower  bud  next  the  old  wood,  which  is  never 
looked  upon  as  a  good  bud,  though  the  planter  will  be  obliged 
fometimes  to  make  ufe  of  it.  In  cutting  off  the  main  branches, 
care  fhould  be  taken  to  cut  ilanting  upward,  fo  that  the  wound 
appears  in  the  fhape  of  the  nail  of  a  man's  finger,  and  the  Hope 
fhould  be  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  bud,  that  if  it  ihould  bleed 
it  may  drop  free  of  the  bud  ;  this  is  the  rule  on  which  we  have 
given  our  opinion  before.  In  cutting,  care  fhould  be  taken  not 
to  approach  too  near  the  bud  that  is  left,  left  you  endanger  it, 
by  letting  in  the  cold  air  and  wet  upon  itj  before  the  wound  can 
heal. 

The  chief  point  in  managing  thefe  vines,  is,  the  providing 
branches  of  relerve  for  recruiting  the  arms  in  fuch  manner  as  to 
confine  the  vine  within  the  compals  of  the  frame,  for  if  new 
arms  are  raifed  from  the  old  ones,  the  vine  will  foon  outfhoot 
the  frame.  The  planter  muft,  therefore,  feek  for  new  arms 
from  the  (boulders  ;  if  a  branch  grows  in  a  proper  place,  any 
where  between  the  arms  and  che  head,  and  happens  to  be  broken^ 
it  fhould  be  cut  down  to  two  or  three  good  buds,  as  loon  as  it 
is  difcovered  ;  this  is  called  a  keeper5  and  very  well  lupplies 
the  place  of  a  branch  of  relerve. 

We  above  directed  to  cut  the  four  main  branches  that  grew 
from  the  four  buds,  down  to  two  good  buds  each,  but  this  is 
defigned  for  the  ftrong  vines  only  ;  thofe  that  are  weak,  muff 
be  cut  down  to  one  good  bud   each   branch,  by   which   means 

i  * 
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they  will  gather  flrength  the  better,  and  if  any  Fruit  fkould  ap- 
pear on  the  weak  vines  in  the  fourth,  or  even  the  fifth  year,  it 
fhould  be  flruck  off  as  foon  as  it  appears. 

The  fourth  year,  when  the  vines  are  trimmed  in  the  fall,  the 
arms  may  be  cut  down  to  one  good  bud  each,  inflead  of  being 
taken  clean  away,  for  the  vines  being  yet  young  and  low,  theie 
two  burls  will  in  a  manner  become  part  of  the  fliouldens,  being 
fo  near  them  ;  thefe  will  bear  fruit  the  next,  which  is  the  fifth 
year,  and  Chef]  the  two  lower  buds  that  grew  on  the  branches 
which  forunp  from  the  moulder  may  be  laved  for  branches  of 
.'  ■•(   rve,  by  away  the    fruit    as    foon   as  thev    appenr,   and 

thefe  will  bear  fruit  the  year  after,   which  is  quite  fufficient. 

The  fixth  year  the  planter  may  have  three  good  buds  on 
branch  for  bearing  fruit,  and  the  ieventh  year  he  may  have  four 
bu  Is  on  each  branch,  which  will  make  eight  bearing  branches, 
which,  as  before  obferved,  are  thought  by  the  bed  judges  to  be 
quite  fufficient- for  the  ftrongeft  vines,  if  it  is  meant  to  make 
good  wine  ;  and  to  this  number  vignerons  are  generally  c>  n- 
fincv1. 

Vines  that  are  defigned  for  efoaliers  rrufl  be  planted  further 
afunder  than  thoie  that  arc  intended  for  flakes,  for  as  they  rife 
much  higher  with  the  ftcm.  they  require  more  nourishment,  and 
more  room  to  extend  their  roots  ;  ten  feet  is  by  no  means  too 
much  :   twelve  would  be   better. 

One  general  rule  is  neceffafy  to  be  laid  down  in  order  to  give 
young  vine-dreflers  a  clear  idea  of  the  nature  and  manner  of 
trimming  vines,  which  is  a  procefs  to  young  beginners;  the 
701m?  wood  that  grew  this  year,  muft  be  preferved  for  bearing 
fruit  the  next  year,  and  thofe  branches  that  did  not  bear  fruit 
are  better  for  the  purpofe  than  thole  that  did.  * 

When  the  arms  have  borne  fruit,   they  mould  be  cut  away  in 
the  fail   of  the  year,   as    foon    as    the    vintage   is  over,    provided 
there  are  branches  of  referve  growing  on  the  (boulders  to  fup 
their  places  :    but  if  the  trees  have  failed  in  thefe.  notwil 
ing  all  attempts  to  procure  them,  the  planter  muft  then  do  v, 

eflity  requires,  and  cut  the  arms  down  to  two,  three,  or  fouv 
good  bucls  each,  according  to  the  ftrength  of  the  vine,  remem- 
bering not  to  5:  to  grow  on  the  brandies  that  fpi 
from  the  lower  bud  on  each  old  arm,  thefe  being  n 
net  referve,  in  order  to  recruit  the  arms 
the  next  year.  According  to  thefe  rules,  vines  on  efpaliers  muft 
be  conftantly  treated. 
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As  fome  of  the  fouthern  States  have  a  hot  fandy  foil,  and  are 
fubje&  to  great  heats  and  parching  droughts,  we  fhall  here  offer 
a  few  thoughts  and  directions  which  we  imagine  moft  likely  to 
render  the  vineyard  fuccefsful  in  thefe  hot  parching  countries. 

Firft,  we  chink  it  will  be  found  neceffary  to  fha&e  the  young 
vines  the  hrft  two  or  three  years,  during  the  hot  dry  feafons, 
by  driving  down  firmly  in  the  ground  branches  of  trees  thick 
fet  with  leaves,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  vines  ;  thefe  are  better 
than  mats,  or  pieces  of  thatch  work,  as  the  air  and  winds  can 
pafs  more  freely  through  them  ;  it  will  alio  be  neceffary  to  wa- 
ter the  young  vines  twice  a  week,  during  the  hot  dry  feafons, 
in  the  evening,  that  the  water  may  have  the  whole  night  to 
foak  down  to  the  roots  of  the  vines,  to  cool  and  refrefh  them; 
the  branches,  in  thefe  hot  countries  fhould  not  be  tied  up  to  the 
/rakes,  but  fhould  be  fuffered  to  run  on  the  ground  to  made  and 
keep  it  moift  and  cool.  Thefe  vines  mud  be  trimmed  in  the 
lame  manner,  as  thofe  which  are  deiigned  for  flakes,  as  foon  as 
the  leaf  falls,  or  the  vintage  is  over.  The  third  year,  inflead 
of  fixing  (lakes  to  faflen  up  the  branches,  Ihort  crotches  fhould 
be  drove  down  about  fix  feet  afundcr,  and  pretty  firong  Doles 
laid  acrofs  upon  them,  fo  that  they  may  lie  about  fourteen 
inches  from  the  ground,  and  (o  near  to  each  other,  that  the 
branches  of  the  vines  may  conveniently  run  upon  the  poles 
without  dipping  down  and  running  upon  the  ground  ;  if  the 
ends  of  the  vines  fhould  run  beyond  the  {ides  of  this  bed  of 
poles,  they  mull  be  turned  in  and  confined  to  their  proper  beds, 
becaufe  it  will  be  neceflary  to  have  a  walk  or  path  of  two  feet 
wide  between  the  different  beds  to  regulate  the  vines,  to  cut 
away  the  luxuriant  fuckers,  to  gather  in  the  vintage,  and  to  trim 
the  vines. 

This  bed  of  poles  fhould  be  fo  placed,  as  to  extend  three  feet 
on  each  fide  of  the  row  of  vines,  fo  that  the  rows  of  vines 
ftanding  eight  feet  afunder,  there  will  be  a  path  of  two  feet  be- 
tween row  and  row  for  the  neceffary  purpofes  before  mentioned. 
Particular  care  fhould  be  taken  not  to  take  away  too  many 
branches  from  thefe  vines,  unlefs  there  fhould  happen  an  un- 
common wet  feafon,  nor  to  keep  them  too  ihort,  becaufe  they 
are  defigned  to  •  fhade  the  ground  as  much  as  poflible,  in  order 
to  keep  it  cool  and  moift,  which  is  neceffary  for  the  growth  of 
the  vine,  and  for  bringing  the  fruit  to  perfection  ;  but  then  in 
the  beginning  of  Auguft,  or  about  a  month  before  the  different 
forts  of  fruits  begin  to  grow  ripe,  each  in  their  proper  time,  the 
.lateral  branches  fhould  be  taken  away-j  and  the  tops  of  the  main 
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branches  cut  off;  but  this  muff  be  done,  not  all  at  once,  but 
by  degrees^  according  to  the  drynefs  or  wetnefs  of  the  feafons 
for  the  purpofe  of  doing  this  is  to  let  in  the  fun  and  the  air, 
which,  it  this  leaion  of  the  year  becomes  neceffary  to  bring  the 
fruit  to  p  :i  kct  maturity  ;  the  wetter  the  feafon  at  the  latter  part 
of  the  lummer,  the  more  branches  mud  be  taken  away,  and  the 
fhorter  the  main  branches  mud  be  cut,  and  if  ncceffarv  moft  of 
the  leaves  mud  alfo  be  plucked  off;  the  fruit  will  ripen  the  bet- 
ter, and  make  the  richer  wine,  and  this  may  be  done  without 
any  injury  to  the  vines, 

The  lame  management  with  regard  to  the  thinning  the 
branches  and  the  leaves  at  this  iealon  of  the  year,  is  neceffary 
for  vines  tint  are  f aliened  to  flakes  or  elpaliers,  in  order  to 
meliorate  and  haften  on  the  full  ripenefs  of  the  fruit  ;  the  lonr 
ger  white  grapes  hang  on  the  vines,  even  after  they  are  ripe,  if 
the  feafon  prove  dry,  the  richer  wine  they  make.  But  it  is 
otherwife  with  the  black  grapes,  when  they  are  full  ripe,  they 
muff  be  gathered,  and  the  wine  made  ;  if  not,  they  rot  and  dry 
away  fuddenly,   and  perifh  in  lefs  than  a  week.* 

We  mall  now  take  notice  of  the  different  foils  and  manures 
that  are  beff  for  vineyards  ;  a  vineyard  planted  on  a  piece  of 
good  ftrong  new  ground  needs  no  manure  the  hVft  feven  years. 
The  beff  manure  for  a  vineyard  is  fuch  as  is  warm  and  free  from 
gr^Ls  feeds  ;  fowl's  dung  of  every  kind,  except  water  fowl  ; 
ioap  afhes,  or  other  afhes  Iprinkled  thinly  between  the  rows  of 
vines,   but  not  too  near   them,   for   this  manure  is  very  hot  and 


*  The  Portuguefe  form  the  head  of  the  vine  near  the  ground,  but  whether 
through  careleffnefs,  the  love  of  eafc,  or  the  want  of  proper  materials,  we  can- 
not determine,  but  they  have  a  method  peculiar  to  themfelves  ef  managing  their 
vines  ;  they  drive  crotches  into  the  ground,  upon  which  they  fix  ftrong  poles, 
which  lie  about  three  feet  from  the  ground,  fome  more,  fome  lefs,  according  to 
the  fleepnefs  of  the  hill,  for  their  vineyards  generally  grow  upon  the  fides  of 
hills  and  mountains.  The  branches  of  the  vines,  when  grown  long  enough, 
they  throw  over  the  poles  and  fallen  them  ;  they  trim  them  and  nip  off  the  ends 
of  the  branches  according  to  art,  and  in  the  beginning  of  autumn,  they  cut 
away  the  lateral  branches  and  nephews  at  different  times,  and  by  degrees  pluck 
away  all  fuperfluous  leaves,  fo  that  the  fruit  becomes  much  expofed  to  the  fun, 
she  air  and  winds,  that  they  may  arrive  at  full  maturity.  They  then  gather  them 
and  take  away  all  the  rotten  and  unripe  fruit,  throw  them  into  the  vat  and  tread 
them,  which  fufficientlv  done,  they  take  them  out  and  prefs  them  as  dry  as  they 
«an  ;  they  then  turn  the  hufks  into  the  vat  a  fecond  time,  and  although  they 
appear  quite  dry,  yet  they  trample  them  over  fo  long,  that  the  very  hufks  fecm 
to  dilTolve  into  wine,  this  they  prefs  a  fecond  time,  and  this  is  laid  by  for  the 
Tit-heft  Madeira  wine,  which  in  other  countries  i.s  dalhcd  with  water,  and  made 
iulo  a.  thin  wine  for  cornjpon  ufe» 
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ijharp  ;*  the  rich  £oil  that  is  warned  down  and  fettles  along  the 
fides  of  brooks  and  rivers,  and  in  many  low  places  along  roads 
and  highways  ;  fea  fand,  mixed  with  common  foil  that  might  be 
taken  up  along  the  highways,  would  make  an  excellent  manure  ; 
in  fhort,  fand  of  every  kind,  mixed  in  large  proportions  with 
good  foil,  is  very  nourishing  to  vines,  for  thofe  vines  produce 
the  fweeteft  and  richeft  grapes,  and  the  ftrongeft  and  beft  fla- 
voured wines,  that  grow  in  rich  fandy  foils  ;  the  mortar  of  old 
buildings,  that  has  been  made  of  lime  and  fand,  pounded  fine  ; 
the  duft  of  charcoal,  the  fmall  coal  and  the  earth  that  the  ooal 
kilns  are  covered  with  when  burnt  ;  the  foot  of  chimneys  ;  the 
fmall  cinders  and  black  dirt  found  about  fmiths  (hops  ;  all  thefe 
are  excellent  manures  for  loomy  or  clay  grounds,  to  warm,  to 
open  and  to  dry  them,  and  efpecially  if  a  large  quantity  of  fand 
be  mixed  with  it ;  creek  mud,  or  the  mud  along  the  fides  of 
rivers,  thrown  on  in  the  fall,  or  thrown  up  and  fweetened  all 
winter  and  laid  on  in  the  fpring,  is  a  rich  manure  for  fandy 
lands,  or  for  clay  and  loomy  lands,  if  mixed  with  a  good  quan- 
tity of  fand.  All  warm  rich  untried  earth,  is  excellent,  fo  is 
|lreet  dirt  of  cities, 

The  foil  cannot  be  too  fre{li  for  a  vineyard,  provided  it  is 
not  too  rank,  and  therefore  a  frefh  new  foil,  that  has  never 
been  ploughed,  at  lea  ft  not  in  many  years,  i«s  always  recom- 
mended as  moft  proper  for  a  vineyard.  A  clean,  light,  warm, 
rich  foil,  that  has  a  great  mixture  of  fand,  is  beft  ;  a  rank? 
heavy,  ftubborn  foil  is  not  good,  it  is  apt  to  rot  the  vines,  un- 
lefs  it  lies  high  along  the  fouth  and  fouth-eaft  fides  of  hills  and 
mountains  ;  the  drynefs  of  the  fituation,  and  the  intenfe  heat  of 
the  fun,  greatly  alter  fuch  a  foil,  and  meliorate  it ;  they  open, 
warm  and  fweeten  it,  by  drawing  out  its  cold,  four,  bitter  na- 
ture, and  render  it  fit  for  the  richeft  productions,  fb  that  here 
the  ftrongeft  and  higheft  flavoured  wines  are  made. 

The  Roman  frame,  which  ferved  inftead  of  efpaliers  in  an* 
cient  times,  was  plain,  cheap,  and  frugal,  fit  for  farmers,  and 
fuch  as  every  farmer  may  procure  without  expenfe  on  his  own 
plantation.  It  confifted  of  llrong  flakes,  or  fmall  pofts,  fixed 
well  in  the  ground  in  a  ftraight  line  fix  feet  high,  and  three 
rows  of  poles  tied  faft  to  them  one  above  another,  and  fifteen 
inches  apart,  the  upper  pole  being  four,  five,  or  fix  feet  from 
the  ground,  according  to  the  age  of  the  vine ;  over  the  upper 

*  This  manure  is  beftfpread  on  the  ground  in  the  fall,  that  it  may  mix  with 
the  foil  and  be  properly  tempered  before  the  heat  of  the  next  fuinmer  oornes  qh? 
other  wife  it  will  burn  up  the  plants 
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pole  the  "bearing  branches  were  laid,  looking  toward  the  fouth, 
and  were  fattened  to  the  pole,   and  this  they  called  precipitating 

a  vine  ;  when  the  branches  were  grown  long  enough,  they  were 
fattened  to  the  middle  pole,  and  then  to  the  lowermoft,  and 
when  they  came  near  the  ground  they  Were  cut  off.  The 
branches  were  regularly  difpofed  (o  that  each  might  have  the 
benefit  of  the  hm  and  air,  by  being  fattened  to  ftakes  driven 
down  at  certain  diftances  along  the  frame,  they  were  trimmed  and 
managed  in  other  refpe&sjuft  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  di- 
rected for  elpaliers  ;  and. indeed, from  thefe  frames  the  efpalier 
was  taken. 

The  materials  proper  to  make  bands  of  to  bind  the  vines  to 
the.  flakes  are,  the  fweet  flag,  otherwife  culled  the  calamus  aro- 
maticus.  Thefe  long  fat  leaves  cut  in  Tune,  and  dried  in  the 
fhade,  and  then-  bundled  up  and  kept  in  a  dry  place  for  ufe, 
do  very  well,  but  then  they  mud  be  made  wet  when  ufed. 
The  long  flat  leaves  of  reed,  the  ruffies  and  three  fquare  that 
grow  in  marfhy  or  meadow  ground,  preferved  and  uied  in  the 
fame  manner^  do  as  well. 

From  thefe  neceffary  directions  for  planting  and  managing 
vines  and  vineyards  we  proceed  to  the  making  of  wines  ;  a 
fabjecl  which,  though  fhort  and  eafy,  calls  for  great  nicety  and 
exa£rnefs.  The  making,  fermenting  and  preferving  of  wine, 
is  a  myflery  to  the  people  of  molt  countries,  but  when  the  me- 
thods of  managing  the  procefs  are  brought  to  light  and  explain- 
ed, nothing  appears  more  fimple  and  eafy.  Introductory,  to 
this  woik,  it  will  be  neceilary  to  give  fome  directions  about 
gathering  the  grapes. 

We  have  already  obferved,  that  the  black  grapes  differ  from 
the  white  in  the  manner  of  ripening,  but  whether  grapes  are 
black  or  white,  they  mud  be  fully  ripe  before  they  are  gather- 
ed, otherwife  they  will  not  make  good  wine  :  they  fhould  be 
gathered  in  a  fair,  dry  day,  when  they  are  perfectly  dry,  and 
all  the  rotten  andunr  pes  mud  be   taken  away  from  every 

c)    fter,    for    they   fpoil    the    wine:    if  the   vintage    is   large  and 
more  gra.pes  are  gathered  than    can  be    mafhed    and   preffed  out  . 
in  one  day,    ca;e  fhould  be  taken   that   they    are   gathered    with- 
out bruiliug,   foj  bruited   grapes  foon   contract  an  unfavory  tafia 
and  hurt  the  wine    in  proportion  ;   if  they   are  mafhed   the  I 
day  they  are  gathered,  the  bruifmg  will   do  no  hurt  :   ncvert' 
lei's,   we  advile   the  gathering  of  them  with   care. 

The  black  grapes  are  beft  known  to  be  ripe,  when  a  few  of 
the  forwarded    grapes    b  gins    to    fhrivchanl    dry;     \\   rn   they 

aid  be  g  I   and    made  into  wind   as  hid  as  pofiiblc. 
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If  white    frofts   happen    before   fome   of  the  gtapes  are  fully 

ripe  though  very  near  it,  fo  as  to  want  no  farther  feeding,  there 
need  not  be  any  apprehenfions  about  them,  they  may  ftill  hang 
on  the  vines,  for  they  will  grow  ripe,  rich  and  high  flavoured 
Sot  withstanding  :  but  then  they  muft  be  gathered  before  the 
weather  is  fo  cold  as  to  freeze  them  ;  the  light  fiofts  that  on- 
ly kill  the  leaves  do  not  hurt  the  fruit,  unlefs  it  be  fuch  cz 
are  late  ripe  ;  thefe  fhould  be  carefully  covered  from  all  frofts, 
thiev  fhould  grow  againft  walls  or  board  iences  fronting  the 
fouth  or  fouth-eaft,  and  at  night  be  covered  with  mats,  or 
frames  thatched  with  ftraw,  which  fhould  be  fo  contrived  as  to 
be  fet  up  to  cover  the  fruit  or  let  down  at  pleafure. 

A  pretty  correct  judgment  may  be  formed  of  the  goodnefs  or 
badnefs  of  wine,  and  of  a  plentiful  or  thin  vintage,  by  the  fea- 
fons   of  the  year  ;   if  trie  fpring  and  former  part  of  the  lum'rner 

trove  generally  dry  ;  with  moderate  refrefhing  rains  at  inter- 
im o  J  V  ■  ■  o 

Vals  ;  if  the  feafon  in  AuguPc  and  September  prove  hot  and 
dry,  if  in  the  month  of  June  the  weather  prove  calm,  ferene 
and  dry,  when  the  vine  is  in  bloifom,  and  the  fruit  is  forming, 
the  vintage  will  in  general  be  plentiful,  and  the  wine  rich  and 
o-ocd  :  but  if  at  the  time  of  blorToming  the  feafon  fiiould  prove 
wet  and  ftoraiy,  the  winds  high  and  bluftering;  if  the  fpring 
is  cold,  wet,  and  backward  ;  if  the  latter  part  of  the  fumnicr 
and  fall  is  ftormy,  raw  and  wet,  the  vintage  will  be  thin,  and 
the  wine  bad  ;  when  this  happens,  it  will  be  neeeffary  to  boil 
one-half  of  the  muft,  and  to  manage  it  as  hereafter  directed. 

As  the  wine  made  from  black  grapes  has  a  different  manage- 
ment from  that  made  from  white  grapes,  we  iliall  begin  with 
the  white  : — thefe  mud  be  gathered,  as  before  mentioned,  in  a 
fair  day,  when  the  grapes  are  perfeclly  dry  ;.  and  both  the  rot- 
ten and  unripe  fruit  carefully  plucked  off  from  every  bunch  ; 
the  cluflers  muft  then  be  thrown  into  the  vat,  and  thoroughly 
mafhed  ;  for  the  more  they  are  trampled  and  mafhed  the  better  : 
about  Paris  they  let  the  murk,  that  is,  the  (kins,  flalks,  muft 
and  all,  ftand  together  in  the  vat  eight  and  forty  hours,  and 
then  prefs  it  off,  but  in  other  parts  of  France  they  prefs  off  as 
.  foon  as  the  grapes  are  mafhed.  The  lajft  method  we  fiiould 
prefer,  provided  the  hulks  are  mafhed  or  trod  over  again  in  ther- 
Portuguefe  manner,  othcrwile  we  fhould  prefer  the  method  prac- 
tifed  by  the  people  about  Paris,  for  this  reafon,  becauie  there  is 
a  rich  pulp  that  adheres  to  the  {kin  of  the  grape,  which  is  net 
fepa rated  by  the  firil  treading  ;  but  by  lying  eight  and  forty 
hours   in  the   murk,    and   the   vat   covered    dole,  which  is   the 
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practice,   a   pretty  ftrong  fermentation   is    begun  and  continued 
fome  time,   which  partly  diffolves    and   partly   loofens   this   rica 
pulp,   which   then    chiefly   comes    away  by    prefling ;   however, 
we  are   of  opinion,   that  the    treading  of  thefe  hufks    after   the 
fermentation,   the   mud   having    firft   run  off  into  the  receiver* 
would  do   the    work   more  effectually   if  they  were  well  preffed 
after  it.      But  then    this    caution    muff    be    attended   to,   that   if 
vines  are  young,   which  always  afford  a  thin,    weak  wine,   or    if 
the  feafons  have    been  wet  and   bad,   fo   that   the  juices    are  not 
rich,   in  thofe  cafes  the    muff   fhould  be   boiled  before  any  fer- 
mentation,  in  order  to  prcferve  the  wine,   in   that  cafe  the  Por- 
tuguefe  method  fhould   be  puriued,   becaufc  the  boiling  of  wins 
after   the   fermentation  has   begun    would    entirely  fpoil  it  ;   the 
fweet  muff  only,   as  it  runs  from  the   treading  into  the  receiver, 
fhould  be  boiled.      The    flrff   and    fecond    preffing   being   mixed 
together,  is  put  into  hogfheads,   which  fhould    be    filled    within 
four  inches  of   the  bung,    that  it    may  have    room    to   work  and 
ferment,   the    cafks   being    placed    in   fome   warm    room    or  dry 
cellar.      Then  having    a    fmall   fpile    fixed  in  the  middle   of  the 
head    of  the   calls.,   the  third  or  fourth   day   a  little  of  the  wine 
fhould  be  drawn  in  a  glafs,   and  if  it   is  pretty   fine,   drawn   off 
immediately   into  a  clean  dry   well-fcented    cafk,   the   larger  the 
better,   fo  there  is  wine  enough  to  fill  it   within    two   inches  of 
the  bung  ;   it  muff  then  be  flopped  clofc,  leaving  only  the  vent- 
hole  open  for  a   fecond  fermentation  ;   after  a  few  days  it   will 
work  a  fecond  time,   but   not  fo    much    as  at   the    flrff.      If   the 
vins  is  ftrong  and  good,   which    may    be  known    by    the   age  of 
the  vineyard,  and  the  goodnels  of  the  feafons,   it  will  be  beft  to 
leave  the    bung-hole   open   for  this    fecond  working,   in    which 
cafe   the    wine  will  be  the  better;   for   ftrong  wines    require    a. 
greater  fermentation  than   weak,   and   the  flopping  of  the  bung- 
hole  is  a  check   upon    the    woiking,  and    prevents    weak   wines 
from  fpending  themfelves  too   much,    which    muff    greatly    hurt 
them;   on  the   contraiy,    if  ftrong    wines  have    not    a    thorough 
working,   they  are   apt    to   grow    thick    and   ropy,   which    hurt* 
them  as  much  the   other  way  ;   by  this  the  wine-maker  may  form 
a  proper  judgment  whit  degree    of    fermentation    is    proper  for 
the  wine   that   is   under    working,    and    govern    himielf    accord- 
ingly.     Three  or  four  days  after  the  lecond  fermentation  begins, 
which  fhould   be    carefully    watched,    the    wine    fhould  be  again 
tried  in  a  glafs,   and  if   it  is  pretty  fine,    .1    fweet   elk   fhould   he 
prepared,   and    a   good   laige  brimflone    match   burned   in    it;   at 
iocn  as  the  match  is  burnt  ou;,   wluift  the  cafk  is  full  of  imoke, 
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thz  wine  fhould  be  drawn  off  into  it,  the  c<?fk  filled  to  the 
brim,  and  bunged  up  tight  and  the  vent-hole  flopped  ;  the 
finoke  of  the  brimftone  will  hinder  any  farther  fermentation  : 
this  is  called  Mumming  :  a  mortar  of  clay  and  horle-dung,  mixed 
up  with  ftrong  flax-feed  tea,  fhould  then  be  made,  and  the 
bung  and  vent-hole  covered  clofe  with  it,  and  then  it  fhould 
ftand  till  it  is  fit  to  fell  or  to  ufe. 

When  the  wine-maker  fir  ft  racks  off  his  wine,  if  he  has  any 
old  wine  that  is  rich  and  good,  of  the  fame  kind  or  colour,  he 
fhould  put  four  or  fix  gallons  of  it,  and  two  gallons  of  good 
brandy  into  the  call-:,  (this  quantity  is  Efficient  for  an  Englifh 
hogfhead)  and  then  rack  off  ihe  wine  into  it  for  the  firft  time  ; 
this  will -greatly  ftrengthen  and  preferve  the  wine,  and  if  it  is 
weak,  it  will  hinder  too  great  a  fermentation  the  iecond  time, 
and  fo  prelerve  the  purer  ipirits  from  flying  off. 

When  wine  is  in  fermentation,  all  the  grois  parts  are  thrown 
up  to  the  top  of  the  cafk  or  veffel  that  it  ferments  in,  and  there 
meeting  the  air,  they  undergo  a  very  great  change,  they  contract 
a  harfhnefs  and  become  rancid.  If  then  they  are  iuffered  to  pMs 
down  through  the  body  of  the  wine,  which  they  certainly  will 
do  as  foon  as  the  fermentation  is  over,  they  will  communicate 
thofe  evil  qualities  to  the  wine,  and  it  muff  be  a  ftrong  wine  in- 
deed that  will  ftand  fuch  a  fhock,  and  if  the  wine  is  weak,  it 
will  foon  turn  four  ;  if  the  wine  is  ftrong,  and  has  a  fufficient 
flock  of  native  Ipirits  to  defend  it  from  thole  bad  impreiiions, 
yet  it  will  contract  an  unfavoury  harfhnefs  which  will  not  be  re- 
moved for  fome  time,  nor  will  it  be  fit  for  drinking  till  age  has 
fmoothed  and  made  it  mellow.  For  this  reafon  it  is  that  wine 
fhould  be  drawn-ioff  both  times  before  the  fermentation  is  ouite 
over;  and  as  to  weak  wines,  they  fhould  by  no  means  woik  too 
much  either  time,  three  days  are  quite  fufficient  for  each  work- 
ing ;  ftrong  wines  fhould  work  longer  for  the  reafon  above  af- 
figned  ;  they  are  better  able  to  ftand  it.  ;  befides,  it  prevents  ropi- 
nels.   and  they  fine  the  fooner  and  better  for  it. 

We  now  pais  on  to  the  making  of  red  wines  from  the  black 
grapes.  In  France,  red  wines  are  managed  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  the  whole  of  one  or  even  two  days  treading  or  mafhing, 
when -the  vintage  is  great,  is  thrown  into  a  large  vat,  the  mult, 
fblks,  fkins  and  all,  and  ftands  in  fome  warm  dry  place  or  cellar. 
The  vat  is  covered  clofe  with  fheets  or  blankets,  or  both,  and 
thus  it  remains,  from  four  to  feven  or  even  ten  days,  according 
to  the  coldneis  or  heat  of  the  weather.  This  is  done  to  obtain  a 
ftrong  fermentation^  in  order  to  give  a  deeper  colour  to  the  wine,, 

3  Q 
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and  this  is  the  only  end  propofed  by  it ;  the  manager  of  this 
work  vifits  the  vat.  twice  a  day,  and  in  a  glafs  views  the  colour 
of  the  wine  and  taftes  it  ;  if  the  tin&ure  is  not  deep  enough  to 
his  mind,  he  knows  by  the  tafte  of  the  wine,  whether  it  will 
ftand  a  longer  fermentation  ;  if  it  will  not,  he  contents  himfelf 
with  the  colour  it  has,  and  draws  and  prefics  it  off,  and  fills  it 
into  calks,  leaving  about  two  inches  from  the  bung  for  a  fecond 
fermentation.  When  the  fecond  fermentation  is  over,  which 
generally  happens  in  four  or  five  days,  he  then  draws  it  off  into 
clean  w'ell-fcented  calks,  and  adds  to  it  fix  gallons  of  good  old 
wine,  and  two  gallons  of  brandy,  to  an  Englifh  hogfhead,  which 
contains  from  fixty  to  lixty-three  gallons.  Where  the  fame  kind 
of  wine  is  not  to  be  had,  he  makes  ufe  of  port  wine.*  He  then 
fills  the  cafk  quite  full  and  bungs  it  up  tight,  leaving  only  the 
vent-hole  open  to  let  out  the  generated  air. 

This  management  of  red  wines,  which  perhaps,  with  little 
variation,  is  alraoft  as  ancient  as  the  making  of  wine  in  France, 
deferves  ionic  attention  and  a  dole  examination,  inafmuch  as 
we  ai  .  fully  perfuacled,  that  it  is  capable  of  an  eflential  improve- 
ment. 

To  underftand  the  nature  of  this  procefs  rightly,  it  muff  be 
remembered  that,  bciides  the  main  pulp  or  core  of  the  grape, 
which  is  white  in  black  grapes  as  well  as  others,  there  flicks 
to  the  infi.de  of  the  fkin  a  considerable  body  of  rich  pulp,  which 
is  perfectly  red,  of  a  deeper  die  in  fome  than  in  others  :  this 
pulp  gives  the  colour  to  the  grape,  according  to  the  iightnefs 
or  deepnefs  of  its  tinfture  :  thus  we  iee  fome  grapes  of  a  light 
ted,  fome  of  a  full  red,  and  fome  of  a  deep  red  :  fome  again  are 
almoft  black,  fome  quite  black,  and  fome  of  a  Chining  jet  :  this 
lame  pulp  alfo  gives  the  tincture  or  colour  to  the  wine,  for 
the  Tame  grape  is  capable  of  making  white  wine  as  well  as  red 
wine  ;  if  the  main  core,  which  is  fir  ft  trod  out,  be  only  ufed, 
the  wine  will  be  white  ;  thus  they  make  white  Burgundy,  &c. 
but  if  the  red  pulp  be  mixed  with  it,  it  makes  it  of  a  rich  pur- 
ple colour.  As  this  is  a  clear  cafe,  and  lies  expoicd  to  every 
difcerning  eye,  the  great  point  of  improvement  to  be  gamed, 
is  to  diflolve  or  extract  this  rich  pulp,  without  injuring  the 
wine.  That  the  prefent  method  is  the  beft  and  molt  eftoftual 
to  that  purpofe,  we  can  by  no  means  think  ;   the  violent  fermen- 

*  When  we  fay,  "  where  the  fame  kind  ol  wine  is  not  to  be  had,  he  makes 
ufe  of  Portugal  wines,"  ihis  is  mentioned  with  a  view  to  the  United  Stai  .-, 
not  that  the  French  make  ufe  of  fitch  wines,  for  they  alwa\s  have  enough  of 
\ heir  own  of  the  fame  kmd. 
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tation  through  which  the  wine  is  made  to  pafs,  in  order  to  pro- 
cure the  tinclure,  muft  exhauft  the  fpirits  in  a  very  great  degree, 
and  leave  the  body  weak  and  fubjeel  it  to  harfhnefs,  to  turn  ea- 
ger or  vapid  in  a  ihort  time  ;  thefe  wines  grow  worlc  not  better 
by  age  :  many  inftances  of  this  kind  we  meet  with  in  the  French 
clarets,  among  which,  where  one  hpgihead  proves  good,  found 
and  whole fo me,  ten,  not  to  fay  twenty,  prove  harfli  and  difagree- 
able.  Thefe  confide  rat  ions  have  led  many  to  think,  that  the 
prefent  management  calls  for  a  reformation.  The  following  ex- 
periment was  made  fome  years  back  in  New-Jerfey,  which  feems 
to  have  anfwered  :  in  a  clean  (tone  pot,  wide  and  open,  contain- 
ing two  gallons,  was  iqueezed  as  many  Burgundy  grapes  a/S  nearly 
filled  it,  with  the  liquor  and  fkins  ;  the  ftaiks  left  out.  It  flood 
in  a  dry  room  covered  with  a  coarfe  dry  towel  four  double, 
four  days  and  nights  fermenting  ;  it  was  then  drained  off  and 
the  fkins  very  well  married  with  the  hand  ;  by  this  means  there 
was  obtained  a  full  deep  tinclure  of  that  kind  of  purple  that  is 
peculiar  to  the  Burgundy  wine  ;  it  was  then  left  to  ferment 
in.  a  lars;e  cafe  bottle  :  after  the  firft  and  lecond  fermentations 
were  over,  there  was  found  about  a  quart  of  rich  fediment  at 
the  bottom,  and  a  pretty  thick  fkin  formed  on  the  top  ;  the  fmell 
was  very  pleafant  and  truly  vinous,  the  juft  indications  of  a 
found,  healthy  wine.  By  this  experiment  it  appears,  that  three 
days  fermentation,  allowing  the  firft  day  for  heating,  which  is 
preparatory  to  fermentation,*  is  iufficicnt  to  obtain  a  tinclure, 
with  the  help  of  fqueezing  the  fkins  a  fecond  time,  without 
injuring  the  wine  ;  it  was  found,  that  what  red  pulp  remained 
adhering  to  the  fkins,  feparated  from  them  very  eafily,  and  by 
the  colour  of  the  wine,  before  the  iecond  fqueezing,  that  the 
fermentation  had  diffolved  mo  ft  of  this  pulp,  or  extracted  a 
great  part  of  its  tinclure.  From  this  proceis  there  is  reafon  to 
conclude,  that  if  the  hufks  or  fkins,  after  four  days  lying  in 
the  murk,  were  taken  out  and  thrown  into  the  mam  vat9 
and  heartily  trod  over  again,  and  elpecially  if  fome  of  the 
muft,  or  rather  v/ine,  (for  it  is  wine  after  fermentation)  was 
now  and  then  thrown  over  the  hulks,  as  they  are  tramp- 
ling it  in  order  to  wafh  away  the  pulp,  that  a  full  tinclure 
mi glit be  obtained  without  treating  the  wine,  as  the  prefent  man- 
ner is,   and   without  running  fo  great  a  rifk  of  fpoilmg  it. 

As  this  is  a  very  important  point,   upon   the  right  management 
of  which   depends  the    goodneis  of  the    wine,   and  as   a    farther 

*  The  degrees  of  heat  are  mentioned  by  Bocrkaave,  Hoffman  and  others. 

3  Q  * 
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improvement  is  hereby  delfgned,  we  have  dwelt  the  longer  upon 
the  fubject,  and  therefore  hope  it  will  not  be  confidered  as  a 
uielefs  digreffion. 

Wine  made  from  young  vineyards  is  always  thin  and  weak, 
and  fo  are  wines  from  old  vineyards,  when  the  icalons  have 
been  cold,  ftormy  and  wet,  and  without  fome  aihftance  they 
will  not  hold  found  long;  this  aiiiitance  is  given  two  ways, 
either  by  the  help  of  fome  old  flrong  wine,  one  fourth  part  at 
leafl,  and  four  gallons  of  biandy  to  an  Englifh  hogfhead,  or  if 
that  is  not  to  be  obtained,  then  half  of  the  mud  fhould  be  boil- 
ed away  to  one-half  of  its  quantity,  that  is,  if  one-half  of  the 
mud  contains  forty  gallons,  that  mufh  be  boiled  away  to  twenty, 
this  greatly  enriches  it,  and  makes  it  of  the  conhllencc  of  li- 
quid honey  :  as  foon  as  it  is  cool,  mix  it  with  the  reft  of  the 
mull,  and  let  it  ferment  together,  and  then  manage  it  as  other 
wines  :  when  a  vineyard  comes  to  be  ten  or  twelve  years  old,  it 
will  yield  much  dronger  wines. 

The  boiling  of  mud  is  managed  in  the  following  manner, 
which  mould  be  carefully  attended  to:  the  copper  or  kettle 
being  well  cleaned,  the  infide  fhould  be  rubbed  over  with  a 
woollen  rag  dipped  in  iweet  oil,  which  preferves  the  wine  from 
contracting  a  nauleous,  copper  or  brals  tade  ;  the  mud  mould  be 
then  thrown  in,  and  a  gentle  hie  kindled  under  the  copper  with 
bruih  or  fmall  iplit  wood,  the  copper  {landing  io  high  that  the 
wood  need  not  touch  the  bottom  of  it  ;  for  if  at  any  time  the 
wood  touches  the  bottom  of  the  kettle  or  copper,  the  wine  will 
be  burned,  which  will  Ipoil  it  ;  it  fhould  therefore  be  flirred 
often  from  the  bottom,  and  the  fcum  taken  oil  as  it  rifes  till 
clear ;  the  mud  boiled  away  is  called  delrutum,  or  the  rob  of 
grapes.  If  there  is  a  neglc£fc  in  railing  the  fediment  from  th*e 
bottom  of  the  copper,  it  will  burn  and  Ipoil  the  wine,  as  it 
turns  it  bitter. 

And  here  we  muft  caution  every  one  who  attempts  to  make 
wine,  to  be  ftriftly  careful  to  have  all  the  ycflels  and  inflruments 
nude  ule  or  in  tins  woik  perfectly  clean  and  Iweet  ;  for  if  they 
have  any  lour,  unfavoury  or  ofFennve  hnell,  they  will  communi- 
cate it  to  the  mull  and  Ipoil  the  wine  :  and  every  thing  that  has 
an  oileniive  or  difagreeable  imcli  fhould  be  removed  from  the 
place  where  wine  is  made,  anil  horn  the  cellars  where  it  is  kept  ; 
t!ie  cellar  ought  to  be  thy  and  warm,  for  damps  or  wet  hurt 
wines  exceedingly:   it  mull  alio  be  free  from  mufti nefs,  and,  in 

id  weather,  the  windows  next  the  Couth  and  weft  ihould  be 
,  ,e.l.  to  admit  the  warm  dry  air,  which  will  prevent  tnufline& 
and  dangerous  clamps. 
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Hogfheads  well  bound  with  iron  are  the  only  fafe  cafks  for 
wine  ;  if  old  wine  pipes,  or  hogfhcads  with  wooden  hoops,  are 
trufled,  it  is  ten  to  one  but  they  deceive  ;  they  conflantly  want 
repairing  every  year,  but  iron-bound  cafks  will  hold  many  years 
without  any  expenfe  at  all,  fo  that  in  three  years  time  they  be- 
come by  much  the  cheapefl  cafks,  we  mean  for  {landing  caiks 
out  of  which  the  wine  is  racked  into  other  cafks  for  fale;  but 
then  as  foon  as  they  are  empty  the  lees  ihould  be  taken  out,  and 
fayed  for  diflilling  into  brandy,  and  the  fame  day  the  cafk  filled 
with  water,  or  elfe  they  will  be  defrroyed  by  a  fmall  worm,  which 
will  pierce  it  like  a  fieve. 

Every  man  that  has  a  vineyard  fhould  have  a  frill  and  good 
worm,  that  he  may  diflill  all  the  lees,  the  hufks  and  the  fcum 
into  good  brandy,  which  he  will  want  for  the  preservation  of 
his  wines  ;  the  fame  ftill  will  do  to  make  peach  brandy  and  the 
fpirits  of  cyder,  which  will  foon  pay  for  it.  A  ftill  that  holds  a 
barrel  is  quite  large  enough,  unlefs  his  vineyards  and  orchards  be 
very  large  indeed. 

We  now  pafs  to  the  different  management  of  wine  after  fer- 
mentation ;  one  method  we  have  already  mentioned  :  fome,  after 
the  fecond  fermentation,  leave  the  wine  in  the  fame  cafk  uoon 
the  lees,  and  adding  the  old  wine  and  brandy  to  it,  they  flop  up 
the  bung-hole,  and  leave  only  the  vent-hole  open  to  let  out  the 
generated  air,  till  the  month  of  March,  filling  up  the  cafk  from 
time  to  time  as  the  wine  fub fides  or  wafr.es,  and  then  draw  it  off 
into  a  clean,  well-fcented  and  well  ftummed  cafk,  and  flop  all 
slofe  with  mortar. 

Others  again,  in  the  month  of  March,  before  they  rack  it  off 
and  ftum  it,  roll  the  cafk  backward  and  forward  in  the  cellar  to 
mix  the  lees  thoroughly  with  the  wine,  thinking  thereby  to 
communicate  the  ftrength  of  the  lees  to  the  wine,  and  then  let 
it  ftand  and  fettle  till  it  is  fine,  and  rack  it  off  into  clean  well- 
ftummed  cafks,  and  flop  and  plaiftcr  all  up  dole.'* 

*  It  is  proper  to  notice,  that  the  lees  of  flrong  wines  may  be  of  advantage, 
and  communicate  iome  ftrength  to  weak  wines,  that  are  racked  off  upon  them, 
but  it  does  not  therefore  follow,  that  all  lees  are  beneficial  to  the  v/ines  that 
produce  them  ;  for,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  the  lees  in  the  time  of  fer- 
mentation, being  thrown  up  to  the  top  of  the  veffel,  there  meet  with  the  air,, 
and  being^expofed  to  it  for  four  or  five  days,  contract  a  harfh  and  rancid  nature, 
if  they  do  not  grow  quite  four  ;  and  then  fubfiding,  as  foon  as  the  fermentation 
is  over,  and  fettling  to  the  bottom  of  the  calk,  where  they  are  left  for  the  wine 
to  feed  upon,  we  leave  any  man  to  judge  what  kind  of  food  this  muft  be,  and 
what  manner  of  good  it  can  communicate  to  the  wine.  But  fo  rigid  and  arbi- 
trary is  cuftorn-,  that  it  is  even  looked  upon  next  to  rebellion,  to  deviate  or  de- 
part from  the  cultoms  of  our  fathers,     The   cyder  made  in  America  for  above 
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It  will  be    ■'    J.  rved,  that  we  have  been  hient   in  this 

i  t   vine      that   arc    natives  of  America:   the  reafon    is, 

!  part  alrea  ly  been  noticed,   and  their  tjualities   in  se- 

ll d  feribed:  they  are  in  I   fuppofed  to  be  much  more 

unti  than  thofe  of  Europe:   they  are  very   h      ly,     nd  will 

ftand  the  frame,  lor  they  brave  the  fevereft  dorms  and  winter 
biafts  ;  they  fhrink  not  at  fnow,  ice,  hail  or  rain  ;  the  wine  they 
a     »•':•:  rong  and  good. 

I  he  t    -    g         .    wl  ole    berries   arc   large    and    round,    delights 
mo  ft  in  a  rich    fandy  loam-,   here  grow    very   large  and  the 

berries  are  fweeiteft ;  but  they  will  grow  in  any  grounds,  wet  or 
dry;   thofe  that  grow  on    high  grounds  ome   whil  :. 

and   the   colour  alters  i  )   a  dark   red  or  black,  according  to  the 
lownefs  or  wetnefs  of  the  ground:   the  fituation,  we  think,  n 
greatly  affect  the   wine,    in    ftrength,    gopdnefs  and   colour-,  the 
ben  .  rally  ripe  the  beginning  of 

fully  rip.:  tl    v    foon  fall  away:   thus   much    we  have  obic         I  as 
they    grow    wild  ;     what    alteration   they    may    undergo,    or 
h  they  may  be  improved   by  proper  ioils  and  due  cuiti 
cannot  lay. 

There  is  a  fmall  black  grape,  a  lize  bigger  than  the  winter 
grape,  that  is  ripe  in  September;  it  i^.  pleaiant  to  cat,  and  mal 
a  very  pleaiant  wine.  Thefe  are  well  worth  cultivating,  as  is 
the  grape  of  Scioto  and  the  newly-difcovcred  grape  oi  Indian 
river  in  Maryland,  which  promifes  to  be  a  valuable  acquisition 
to  the  vineyard. 

The  fro  it,   or  winter   grape,   is    known   to   moft  perfons  ;    I 
the  bundles  and  berries  arc  fmall,  and   yield  but  little   jui< 
tiie  richnefs  of  the  wine  may  make  up  for  the   fmallnc  fa   ol    the 
quantity;   the  tafte  of   the  grape  is  aullere   till    pre     .   ,   ird    i. 
come,  and  then  it  lakjs  a  favourable  turn  and  becomes  very  fweet 
and   agreeable:   this  vine  (hoots  fori  i  ol   Qendei 

branches,   and   might    do   very    well    for  the  lo  .1  fouth-<     : 

fides  of  a   lumrner-houle  <     cl    fe  walk,   if  all  ti  fs  and   bar- 

ren branches  were  cut  away.     The  vine    of    Americ  .     i   »       ral. 

or.'-  hundred    years   w;         i      antl;    fpoiled  by  tl 
makes  i  ,      ■  '  "  i 

by  bein"  no  man 

pumi<  e,  alter  icrmc thi 

cyder,  1  m  •  •   ■    • 

deed  .'.1!  r  t<  ..  ■  ■ 

thr  bai  I  b  cyder,  :  did 

tin;,  I  :  it  had  i 

fat 
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are  tit  for  flrong  high  efpaliers,  but  they  mud  be  watched  nar- 
rowly, and  eVery  unneceifary  and  unprofitable  branch  taken 
away. 

The  native  vines  of  the  northern  and  middle  States  have  a 
covering  of  bark  of  lo  cloie  and  firm  a  texture,  that,  they  Hand 
all  weathers  without  injury  ;  they  fear  nothing  but  a  fro  ft  after 
they  put  forth  the  tender  bud.  We  know  that  cold  winds  and 
winter  blafts  have  a  great  effect  upon  the  human  body,  they  brace 
up  and  confirm  all  the  iolids,  harden  and  ftrengthen  the  whole 
frame,  and  render  a  man  active,  brifk  and  lively  :  they  have 
like  wile  a  wonderful  effect  upon  the  brute  creation  ;  the  cover- 
ing of  fhecp,  cattle  and  hories,  in  hot  countries,  is  very  thin 
and  cool,  remove  them  into  a  cold  region,  fheep  loon  acquire  a 
covering  of  wool,  h.orfes  and  cattle  a  thick  coat  of  hair.  Whv 
then  fhould  not  vines,  by  being  tranipianted  from  a  warm  into 
a  cold  region,  acquire  a  firmneis  and  covering  fuitabie  to  their 
new  fituation  ?  We  believe,  by  a  proper  management,  that  they 
may  by  degrees  be  inured  to  colder  countries,  but  inch  a  hardi- 
nefs  mull,  not  be  fuppoled  to  be  acquired  all  at  once  but  by 
being,  winter  after  winter,  a  little  more  and  more  expofed  to  the 
feverities  of  the  weather  :  they  may  thus  in  a  few  years  be,  in  a 
great  meaiure,  reconciled  to  almoft  any  climate  ;  late  ripe  fruits, 
however,  will  not  do  as  yet  to  the  northward  of  the  capes  of 
Virginia  ;  it  is  the  early  ripe  fruits  that  the  middle  States  muff 
cultivate,  till  the  climate  becomes  more  temperate  by  the  coun- 
try's being  cleared  farther  back  ;  none  that  ripen  much  after 
October  will  iuit  at  p  relent,  and  the  lated  they  raife,  fhould 
arrive  at  full  maturity  by  the  end  of  November. 

OI\T     THE     CULTURE      OF     SUGAR     MAPLE,     &C. 

The  acer  faccharinum  of  Linnaeus,  or  the  fugar  maple,  as 
before  obferved,  grows  in  great  quantities  in  the  weftern  coun- 
tries of  all  the  middle  States  of  trie  American  Union.  Thofe 
which  grow  in  New-York  and  Pennfylvania  yield  the  fugar  in 
a  greater  quantity  than  thofe  which  grow  on  the  waters  of  the 
Ohio.  Thefe  trees  are  generally  found  mixed  with  the  beach, 
hemlock,  white  and  water  afh,  the  cucumber  tree,  linden,  afpen, 
butter  nut,  and  wild  cherry  trees:  they  fometimes  appear  in 
groves  covering  five  or  fix  acres  in  a  body,  but  they  are  commonly 
iriterfperfed  with  fame  or  all  of  the  fared  trees  which  have  been, 
mentioned.  From  thirty  to  fifty  trees  are  generally  found  upon 
an  acre  of  ground.  They  krow  chiefly  in  the  richeft  foils,  and 
frequently  in  irony  ground.      Springs  of  the  pure  ft  wate-i  abound 
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in  their  neighbourhood.  They  are,  when  fully  grown,  as  tall  as 
the  white  and  black  oaks,  and  from  two  to  three  feet  in  diame- 
ter 5*  they  put  forth  a  beautiful  white  bloffom  in  the  fpring  be- 
fore they  fhew  a  (ingle  leaf;  the  colour  of  the  bloffom  diftin- 
guifhes  them  from  the  acer  rubrum,  or  the  common  maple, 
which  affords  a  bloffom  of  a  red  colour.  The  wood  of  the  fugar 
maple  is  of  an  inflammable  nature,  and  is  preferred  upon  that 
account  by  hunters  and  furveyors  for  fire-wood.  Its  fmall 
branches  are  fo  much  impregnated  with  fugar  as  to  afford  fupport 
to  the  cattle,  horfes  and  fheep,  of  the  fir  ft  fettlers  during  the 
winter,  before  they  arc  able  to  cultivate  forage  for  that  purpofe. 
Its  allies  afford  a  great  quantity  of  pot-afh,  exceeded  by  few  or 
perhaps  by  none  of  the  trees  that  grow  in  the  woods  of  the 
United  States. 

The  tree  is  fuppofed  to  arrive  at  its  full  growth  in  the  woods 
in  twenty    years. 

It  is  not  injured  by  tapping  :  on  the  contrary,  the  oftener  it 
is  tapped  the  more  lyrup  is  obtained  from  it.  In  this  re i peel: 
it  follows  the  law  of  animal  lecretion.  A  fingle  tree  has  not 
only  furvived,  but  flouriibed  after  forty-two  tappings  in  the  fame 
number  of  years.  The  effects  of  a  yearly  difcharge  of  lap  from 
the  tree  in  improving  and  increafmg  the  lap,  is  demonftrated 
from  the  fuperior  excellence  of  thole  trees  which  h^ve  been 
perforated  in  an  hundred  places,  by  a  fmall  wood-pecker  which 
feeds  upon  the  lap.  The  trees,  after  having  been  wounded  in 
this  way.  dift.il  the  remains  of  their  juice  on  the  ground,  and 
afterwards  acquire  a  black  colour.  The  fap  of  thefe  trees  is 
much  fweeter  to  the  tafte  than  that  which  is  obtained  from  trees 
which  have  not  been  previoufly  wounded,  and  it  affords  more 
fugar. 

From  twenty-three  gallons  and  one  quart  of  fap  procured  in 
twenty  hours  from  only  two  of  thefe  dark-coloured  trees,  Arthur 
Noble,  Eiq.  of  the  State  of  New-York,  obtained  four  pounds 
and  thirteen  ounces  of  good  grained  fugar. 

A  tree  of  an  ordinary  lize  yields,  in  a  good  feafon,  from 
twenty  to  thirty  gallons  of  fap,  from  which  are  made  from  five 
to  fix  pounds  of  fugar  :  to  this  there  are  iometimes  remarkable 
exceptions  :    Samuel  Low,    Eiq.   a  juftice    of  peace   in   Montgo- 

*  Baron  La  Hontan,  in  his  voyage  to  North-America,  gives  the  following 
account  of  the  maple  tree  in  Canada.  Alter  defcribing  the  black  cherry  tree, 
fome  of  which,  he  fays,  are  as  tall  as  the  loftieft  oaks  and  as  big  as  a  hogfhead, 
he  adds.  "  The  maple  tree  is  much  of  the  fame  height  and  bulk  :  it  bears  no 
refemblance  to  that  fort  wc  have  in  Europe." 
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mery  county,  in  the  State  of  New-York,  informed.  Arthur 
Noble,  Efq.  that  he  made  twenty  pounds  and  one  ounce  of  fugar 
between  the  14th  and  23d  of  April,  in  the  year  1789,  from  a 
lingle  tree  that  had  been  tapped  for  feveral  fuccefiive  years 
before. 

From  the  influence  which  culture  has  upon  fore  ft  and  other 
trees,  it  has  been  fuppofed,  that  by  tranfplanting  the  fugar  maple 
tree  into  a  garden,  or  by  deftroying  iuch  other  trees  as  fhelter  it 
from  the  rays  of  the  fun,  the  quantity  of  the  lap  might  be  in- 
crealed,  and  its  quality  much  improved.  We  have  heard  of  one 
fact,  which  favours  this  opinion :  A  farmer  in  Northampton 
county,  in  the  State  of  Pennfylvania,  planted  a  number  of  thei'e 
trees  about  twenty-feven  years  ago  in  his  meadow,  from  lefs  than 
three  gallons  of  the  lap  of  which,  he  obtains  every  year  a  pound 
of  fugar.  It  was  obierved  formerly,  that  it  required  five  or  fix 
gallons  of  the  lap  of  the  trees  which  grow  in  the  woods,  to  pro- 
duce the  fame  quantity  of  fugar. 

The  fap  diflils  from  the  wood  of  the  tree  :  trees  which  have 
been  cut  down  in  the  winter  for  the  fupport  of  the  domeftic 
animals  of  the  new  fettiers,  yield  a  confiderable  quantity  of  fap 
as  foon  as  their  trunks  and  limbs  feel  the  rays  of  the  fuia  in  the 
fpring  of  the  year. 

It  is  in  conlequence  of  the  fap  of  thefe  trees  being  equally 
diffuied  through  every  part  of  them,  that  they  live  three  years 
after  they  are  girdled,  that  is,  after  a  circular  incifion  is  made, 
through  the  bark  into  the  fubftance  of  the  tree,  for  the  purpofe 
of  deftroying  it. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  grafs  thrives  better  under  this  tree  in  a 
meadow,  than  in  fituations  expoied  to  the  conftant  action  of  the 
iun. 

The  feafon  for  tapping  the  trees  is  in  February,  March  and 
April,  according  to  the  weather  which  occurs  in  thefe  months. 

Warm  days  and  frojiy  nights  are  mo  ft  favourable  to  a  plentiful 
difcharge  of  fap.*  The  quantity  obtained  in  a  day  from  a  tree  is 
from  five  gallons  to  a  pint,  according  to  the  greater  or  lefs  heat 
of  the  air,      A   Mr.  Low  informed  Arthur  Noble,    Eiq.  that  he 

*  The  influence  of  the  weather  in  increafing  and  leffening  the  difcharge  of 
£,he  fap  from  trees  is  very  remarkable. 

Dr.  Tonge  fuppofed  long  ago  (Philofophical  Tranfactions,  No.  68,)  that 
changes  in  the  weather  of  every  kind  might  be  better  afcertained  by  the  dif- 
charge of  fap  from  trees  than  by  weather  glaffes.  I  have  Fee^n  a  journal  of  the 
effects  of  heat,  cold,  moifture,  drought  and  thunder,  upon  the  difcharges  from 
*he  fugar  trees,  which  difpofes  me  to  admit  Dr.  Tonge's  opinion.     Dr.  Ruj7i, 

a  R 
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obtained  near  three  ?nd  twenty  gallons  of  fap  in  one  day,  (April 
14,  1789)  from  the  Tingle  tree  which  was  before  mentioned, 
Such  inflances  of  a  profufion  of  fap  in  {ingle  trees  are,  however, 
not  very  common, 

There  is  always  a  fufpcnnon  of  the  difcharge  of  fap  in  the 
night  if  a  froft  fucceed  a  warm  day.  The  perforation  in  the 
tree  is  made  with  an  ax  or  an  auger  ;  the  latter  is  preferred  from 
experience  of  its  advantages  :  the  auger  is  introduced  about 
three-fourths  of  an  inch,  and  in  an  aicendinp'  direclion,  that 
the  Cap  may  not  be  frozen  in  a  How  current  in  the  mornings  or 
evenings,  and  is  afterwards  deepened  gradually  to  the  extent 
of  two  inches,  A  fpout  is  introduced  about  half  an  inch  into 
the  hole  made  by  this  auger,  and  projects  from  three  to  twelve 
inches  from  the  tree.  The  fpout  is  generally  made  of  the  fhu- 
mach,*  or  elder, r  which  generally  grow  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  fugar  trees.  The  tree  is  nrft  tapped  on  the  fouih  fide  ; 
when  the  dilchargc  of  its  fap  begins  to  leffen,  an  opening  is 
made  on  its  north  fide,  from  which  an  increased  difcharge  takes 
place.  The  fap  flows  from  four  to  fix  weeks,  according  to  the 
temperature  of  the  weather.  Troughs  large  enough  to  contain 
three  or  four  gallons  made  of  white  pine?  or  white  am,  or  of 
dried  water  aihf,  afpen,  linden,r  poplar  or^epmmon  maple,  are 
placed  under  the' fpout  to  receive  jhe  fap,  which  is  carried  every 
day  to  a  large  receiver,  made  of  either  of  the  trees  before  men- 
tioned. From  this  receiver  it  is  conveyed,  after  being  {train- 
ed, to  the  boiler. 

To  prefer ve  the  lap  from  rain  and  impurities  of  all  kinds,  it 
is  a  good  pr^ftice  to  cover  the  troughs  witli  a  concave  board? 
with  a  hole   in   the   middle  of  it. 

It  remains  yet  to  be  determined,  whether  fome  artificial  heat 
may  not  be  applied  So  as  to  increafe  the  quantity  and  improve 
the  quality  of  the  fap.  Mr.  Noble  informed  Dr.  Rum,  that 
he  faw  a  tree,  under  which  a  farmer  had  accidentally  burnt 
fome  brum,  which  dropped  a  thick  heavy  fyrup  rcfembling  inn- 
laifes  :   this  facl  may  probably  lead  to  fomething  uleful  hereafter, 

During  the  remaining  part  of  the  fpring  months,  as  alio  in  the 
fummer,  and  in  the  beginning  of  autumn,  the  maple  tree  yields 
a  thin  lap,  but  not  fit  for  the  manufactory  of  fugar  ;  it  affords  a 
pleaiant  drink  in  haiveft,  and  has  been  ufed  inftead  of  rum,  in. 
fome  inflances,  by  thole  farmers  in  Connedlicut,  whofe  anceitors 
have  left  to  them  here,  and  there,  a  fugar  maple  tree,  probably 
to  fhade  their  cattle,  in  all'  their  fields,  Mr.  Bruce  deicribes  a 
drink  of  the  lame  kind,  prepared   by   the  inhabitants  of  Egypt, 
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by  infufing  the  fuigaf  cane  in  water,  which  he  declares  to  be 
•&i  the  moll  refrefhing  drink  in  the  world."* 

There  are  three  methods  of   reducing  the  Tap  to  (War  : 

First,  By  freezing  it.  This  method  has  been  tried  for  many 
years  by  a  Mr.  Obadiah  Scott,  a  farmer  in  Luzerne  county,  in 
Pennfyivania,  with  great  luccefs.  He  fays,  that  one-third  of  a 
given  quantity  of  Cap  reduced  in  this  way,  is  better  than  one- 
half  of  the  fame  quantity  reduced  by  boilinf.  If  the  froft 
fhould  not  be  intenfe  enouph  to  reduce  the  lap  to  the  graining 
point,  it  may  afterwards  be  expofed  to  the  aclion  of  the  fire  for 
that  purpofe. 

Secondly,  By  fpontaneous  evaporation.  The  hollow  flump 
of  a  maple  fugar  tree,  which  had  been  cut  down  in  the  fpring, 
and  which  was  found  fome  time  afterwards  filled  with  fugar, 
fi-rit  fuggefied  this  method  of  obtaining  fugar  to  our  farmers, 
So  many  circiimft&nces  of  cold  and  dry  weather,  large  arid  flat 
veffels,  and  above  all,  fo  much  time,  are  neceffary  to  obtain 
fugar,  by  either  of  the  above  methods,  that  the  mod  general 
method  among;  the  farmers  is  to  obtain  it. 

Thirdly,  By  boiling.  For  this  purpofe  the  following  fa&s, 
which  have  been  ascertained  by  many  experiments,  deierve  at- 
tention : 

1.  The  fooner  the  Tap  is  boiled,  after  it  is  collected  from  the 
tree,  the  better  ;  it  fhould  never  be  kept  longer  than  twenty- 
four  hours  before  it  is  put  over  the  fire. 

2.  The  larger  the  veffel  is  in  which  the  fap  is  boiled,  the  more 
fygar  is  obtained  from  it. 

3.  A  copper  veffel  affords  a  fugar  of  a  fairer  colour  than  an 
iron  veffel. 

The  lap  flows  into  wooden  troughs,  from  which  it  is  carried9 
and  poured  into  ftore  troughs  or  large  cifterns,  in   the  fhape   of 

*  Baron  La  Hontan  gives  the  following  account  of  the  fap  of  the  fugar  maple 
Uce,  when  ufed  as  a  drink,  and  of  the  manner  of  obtaining  it  f  "  The  tree 
yields  a  fap  which  has  a  much  pleafanter,  tafte  than  the  beft  lemonade  or  cherry 
water,  and  makes  the  wholefomefc  drink  in  the  world.  This  liquor  is  drawn 
by  cutting  the  tree  two  inches  deep  in  the  wood,  the  cut  being  made  Hoping  to 
the  length  of  ten  or  twelve  inches  ;  at  the  lower  end  of  this  gafh  a  knife  is 
jthruft  into  the  tree  fiopingly,  fo  that  the  water  runs  along  the  cut  or  gafh,  as 
through  a  gutter,  and  falls  upon  the  knife,  which  has  fome  veffels  placed  un- 
derneath to  receive  it.  Some  trees  will  yield  five  or  fix  bottles  of  this  water  in 
a  day,  and  fome  inhabitants  of  Canada  might  draw  twenty  hogfheads  of  it  in 
one  day,  if  they  would  thus  cut  and  notch  ail  the  maple  trees  of  their  refpeclive 
plantations.  The  gafh  does  no  harm  to  the  tree.  Of  this  fap  they  make  fugar 
and  fyrup,  which  is  fo  valuable,  that  there  can  be  no  better  remedy  for  fortify- 
in"-  the  ftomach:  it  is  but  few  of  the  inhabitants  that  have  the  patience  to  make 
them,  for  as  common  things  are  flighted,  fo  there  are  fcarce  any  body  cut  chil- 
dren that  give  thernfelves  the  trouble  of  gaining  thefe  trees." 

3  &  2 
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a  canoe  or  large  manger,  m~tdc  of  white  afh,  linden,  bafs  wood 
or  white  pine,  from  which  it  is  conveyed  to  the  kettle  in  which 
it  is  to  be  boiled.  Thefe  cifterns,  as  well  as  the  kettle,  arc  ge- 
nerally ov(  red  by  a  fried  to  defend  the  lap  from  the  rain.  The 
ftigar  is  improved  by  draining  the  lap  through  a  blanket  or  cloth, 
either  before  or  r.ftcr  it  is  half  boiled.  Butter,  hoo's  lard,  or 
tallow,  aie  added  to  the  fap  in  the  kettle,  to  prevent  its  boiling 
over  ;  and  iiinc,  cg^s,  or  new  milk,  are  mixed  with  it,  in  order 
to  clarify -it.  Clear  fugar,  however,  may  be  made  without  the 
addition  of  either  of  them.  A  fpoonful  of  flacked  lime,  the 
white  of  one  egg,  and  a  pint  of  new  milk,  are  the  uiual  pro- 
portions of  thele  articles,  which  are  mixed  with  fifteen  gallons 
of  lap.  In  Ionic  lamples  of  maple  fugar,  clarified  with  e^ch  F 
the  above  articles,  that  in  which  milk  alone  was  uled,  had  an 
evident  fupcriority  in  point  of  colour. 

The  fugar  after  being  fufliciently  boiled  is  grained  and  clayed, 
and  afterwards  refined,  or  converted  into  loaf  lugar.  The  me- 
thods of  conducting  each  of  thele  proccfles  is  fo  nearly  the  lame 
with  thofe  which  are  ufed  in  the  manufactory  of  Weft-India 
fugar,  and  arc  lo  generally  known,  that  wc  need  not  fpend  any 
time  in  defcribing  them. 

It  has  been  a  fubject.  of  inquiry,  whether  the  maple  fugar 
might  not  be  improved  in  its  quality,  and  incrcafed  in  its  quan- 
tity, by  the  eftablifhment  of  boiling  houlcs  in  the  iugar  maple 
country,  to  be  conducted  by  ailociated  labour.  From  the  fcat- 
tered  iituation  of  the  trees,  the  difficulty  of  carrying  the  fap  to 
a  great  difhnce,  and  from  the  many  cxpenies  which  mud  accrue 
from  (upporting  labourers  and  horfes  in  the  woods,  in  a  feaf<  n 
of  the  year  in  which  nature  affords  no  Juftenance  toman  or  beaft, 
we  are  diipoled  to  believe,  that  the  moil  productive  method 
both  in  quantity  and  profit  of  obtaining  this  fugar,  will  be  by 
the  labour  of  private  families.  For  a  great  number  cf  years, 
many  hundred  private  families  in  New- Y oik  and  Pcnniylvania 
have  fupplicd  themielvcs  plentifully  with  this  lugar  during  the 
whole  year.  We  have  heard  of  many  families  who  have  made 
from  two  to  four  hundred  pounds  in  a  year;  and  of  one  man 
who  fold  fix  hundred  pounds  ail  made  by  his  own  hands  in  one 
ieaion.* 

y  The  following  receipt,  publifhcd   by  "William  Cooper,  Efq.  in  tlic  Albany 
etle,    fully  eftablifhes  ip.is  fad. 

"   Received,  Cooper's   Town,  April  30th,  1790,  of  William  Cooper,  fix  teen 
tC   pounds,  foi    fix  hundred  and  forty  pounds  cf  fugar,  made   with  my  enn  hands, 
"  without  any  afliflance,  in  lefs  than  four  weeks,  be-.idcs  attending  to  the  other 
. f u  1  c t j  ot   my  farms  as  providing  fire  wood,  taking  care  oi    the  cattle,  &c 
"  John  Nicholls.     Witnefs,  R.  Smith." 

j\  fmgle  family,  confiding  of  a  man   and  Ids   two  fona,  on   the  maple  fa     . 
landa  between  the  Delaware  and  Sufqueliannah,  made  one  thoufandc 
Ircd  pouadi  oi  maple  fu^ar  in  one  GeaiToq 
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Not  more  knowledge  is  neceflary  for  making  this  fugar  than 
cyder,  beer,  four  krout,  &c.  and  yet  one  or  all  of  \\\c{q  are 
made  in  mod  of  the  farm  houles  of  the  United  States.  The 
kettles  and  other  utenfils  of  a  farmer's  kitchen  will  lerve  moft 
of  the  purpofes  of  making  fugar,  and  the  time  required  for  the 
labour,  if  it  deferves  that  name,  is  at  a  feafon  when  it  is  impof- 
iible  for  the  farmer  to  employ  himlelf  in  any  fpecies  of  agricul- 
ture. His  wife  and  all  his  children  above  ten  years  of  age, 
moreover  may  aflift  him  in  this  bufinefs,  for  the  profit  of  the 
weakeft  of  them  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  a  man  when  hired  for 
that  purpofe, 

A  comparative  view  of  this  fugar  has  been  frequently  made 
with  the  fugar  which  is  obtained  from  the  Weft-India  fugar  cane, 
with  refpecl  to  its  quality,  price,  and  the  poffible  or  probable 
quantity  that  can  be  made  of  it  in  the  United  States,  each  of 
which  we  fhall  confider  in  order. 

First.  The  quality  of  this  fugar  is  neceffarily  better  than 
that  which  is  made  in  the  Weft-Indies".  It  is  prepared  in  a 
feafon  when  not  a  fingle  infe6l  exifts  to  feed  upon  it,  or  to  mix 
its  excrements  with  it,  and  before  a  particle  of  dull  or  of  the 
pollen  of  plants  can  float  in  the  air.  The  fame  oblervation  can- 
not be  applied  to  the  Weft-India  fugar.  The  infe&s  and  worms 
which  prey  upon  it,  and  of  courfe  mix  with  it,  compoie  a  page 
in  a  nomenclature  of  natural  hiftory.  We  fhall  fay  nothing  of 
the  hands  which  are  employed  in  making  fugar  in  the  Weft- 
Indies,  but  that  men  who  work  for  the  exclufive  benefit  of 
others  are  not  under  the  fame  obligations  to  keep  their  perfons 
clean  while  they  are  employed  in  this  work,  that  men,  women 
and  children  are,  who  work  exclufively  for  the  benefit  of  them- 
ielves,  and  who  have  been  educated  in  the  habits  of  cleanlinefs. 
The  fuperior  purity  of  the  maple  fagar  is  farther  proved  by  its 
leaving  a  lefs  fediment  when  diilblved  in  water  than  the  Weft- 
India   fugar. 

It  has  been  fuppofed  that  the  maple  fugar  is  inferior  to  the 
Weft-India  fugar  in  ftrength.  The  experiments  which  led  to 
this  opinion  we  fufpecl  have  been  inaccurate,  or  have  been  maae 
with  maple  fugar  prepared  in  a  flovenly  manner.  Dr.  Rufh  ex- 
amined equal  quantities  by  weight  of  both  the  grained  and  the 
loaf  fugar,  in  hyfon  tea,  and  in  coffee,  made  in  every  refpect 
equal  by  the  minuteft  circumftances  that  could  affeft  the  quality 
or  tafte  of  each  of  them,  and  could  perceive  no  inferiority  in 
the  ftrength  of  the  maple  fugar.  The  liquors  which  decided 
this  queftion  were  examined  at  the  fame  time  by  Alexander 
Hamilton,  Efq.  fecretary  of  the  treafury  of  the  United  States, 
Mr.  Henry  Drinker,  and  feyeral  ladies,  who  all  concurred  in 
the  ajspye  opinion. 
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Sf.co.vdly.  Whoever  confiders  that  the  fugar  maple  tree 
grows  fpontaneoufly  without  cultivation,  that  the  Americans 
have  many  millions  of  acres*  in  their  country  covered  with  them 
that  the  tree  is  improved  .by  repeated  tappings,  and  that  the 
fugar  is  obtained  by  the  frugal  labour  of  a  Fanner's  family,  and 
at  the  lame  time  confiders  the  labour  of  cultivating  the  fugar 
cane,  the  capitals  funk  in  fugar  works,  the  firft  cofi  of  flaves 
and  cattle,  the  expenfes  oi  provifions  for  both  of  them,  and  in 
forne  inftances  the  additional  expenie  of  conveying  the  fugar  to 
a  market  in  all  the  Weft-India  iflands,  will  not  hefitate  in  be- 
lieving that  the  maple  fugar  may  be  manufactured  much  cheap- 
er, and  fold  at  a  lefs  price  than  that  which  is  made  in  the  Weft- 
Indies. 

Thirdly.   The    resources  for  making  a  fufficient  quantity   of 
this   fugar,  not  only    for   the   confumption    of  the.  United  States, 
but    for    exportation,     will    appear     from    the    following     facts. 
There  are  in    the  States   of   New-York   and    Pennfylvania  alone, 
at  lead  ten    millions  of  acres   of  land   which   produce    the  fugar 
maple  tree,  in  the  proportion  of  thirty  trees  to  one  acre.     Now 
iup  poling  ail  the  per  ions  capable  of  labour  in  the  family  to    con- 
iift  of  three,    and  each  per  (on  to   attend  one  hundred  and    fifty 
trees,  and  each  tree  to  yield  five  pounds  of  fugar  in  a  leafon,  the 
product  of  the  labour  of  fixty  thoufand  families   would    be    one 
hundred  and  thirty-five  million  pounds   of  fugar;  and    allowing 
the  inhabitants   of  the    United   States    to    compole    fix   hundred 
thoufand  families,  each  of  which  confumed  two  hundred  pounds 
of  lugar  in   a   year,   the   whole    confumption  would  be  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  million  pounds  in  a  year,   which  would  leave   a 
balance  of  fifteen  million  pounds  for   exportation.     Valuing  the 
fugar  at    fix-ninetieths  of  a   dollar   per  pound,  the  fum  faved   to 
the  United  States  would  be    eight  million    dollars    by    home  con 
fumption,  and  the   fum  gained  by  exportation  would  be  on^  mil- 
lion dollars.      The.  only  part  of   this  calculation    that    will  appear 
improbable  is,   the  number  of  families   fuppofed  to   be  employed 
in  the  manufactory  of  the  lugar,   but  the    difficulty  of  admitting 
this  fuppofition  will  vanifh  when    wc  confider,  that  double    that 
number  of  families  arc  employed    every  year    in    making    cyder, 
rouble,   rifks  and  expenles   of  which  are   all   much    greater 
than  thole  of  making  ma,ple  lugar. 

But  the  profit  of  the  maple  tree  is  not  confined  to  its  lugar  ;  it 
affoids  an  agreeable  molafles.  and  an  excellent  vinegar,  Thc-lap 
which  is  fuitahle  for  thefe  purpofes,  is  obtained  after  the  lap 
which  affords  the  fugar  has  e'eafed  to  How,  lo  that  the  manufac- 
tories of  thefe  different  products  of  the  .  tree,  by  h.(v 
png,  do  not  interfere  with  each  other.  The  mo{a(Tes  may  be 
rfcade  to  compofe  the  bafis  of  a  pltafant  hummer  be'jr.     The  fap 
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of  the  maple  is  moreover  capable  of  affording  a  fpirit,  but  we 
hope  this  precious  juice  will  never  be  proftituted  by  American 
citizens  to  this  ignoble  purpofe.  Should  the  ufe  of  fugar  diet 
become  more  general  in  America,  it  may  tend  to  lefTen  the  incli- 
nation or  fiippofed  neceffity  for  fpirits,  for  a  relifh  for  fliffar  in 
diet  is  feldom  accompanied  by  a  love  of  ftrong  drink.  It  is  the 
fugat  which  is  mixed  with  tea  which  makes  it  fo  generally  difa- 
gree'able  to  drunkards  ;  but  a  diet  confining  of  a  plentiful  mix- 
ture of  fugar  has  other  advantages  to  recommend  it,  which  we 
fhall  briefly  enumerate. 

First.  Sugar  affords  the  greater!:  quantity  of  nourifhment  in 
a  given  quantity  of  matter  of  any  (ubihnce  in  nature-,  of  courfe 
it  may  be  preferved  in  leis  room  in  our  houfes,  and  may  be  con- 
fumed  in  leis  time  than  more  bulky  and  leis  nouriming  aliment. 
ft  has  this  peculiar  advantage  over  molt  kinds  of  aliment,  that  it 
is  not  liable  to  have  its  nutritious  qualities  affe£red  by  time  or  the 
weather,  hence  it  is  preferred  by  the  Indians  in  their  excursions 
from  home.  They  mix  a  certain  quantity  of  maple  fugar,  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  Indian  corn,  dried  and  powdered,  in  its 
milky  ftate.  This  mixture  is  packed  in  little  bafkets,  which  are 
frequently  wetted  in  travelling,  without  injuring  the  fugar.  A 
few  fpoonfuls  of  it  mixed  with  half  a  pint  of  fpring  water,  af- 
ford them  a  pleafant  and  ftrengthening  meal.  From  the  degrees 
cf  ftrength  and  nourifhment  which  are  conveyed  into  animal 
bodies  by  a  fmall  bulk  of  fugar,  we  conceive  it  might  be  enven 
to  horfes  with  great  advantage,  when  they  are  u'fed  in  places  or 
under  circumftances  which  make  it  difficult  or  expenfive  to 
fupport  them  with  more  bulky  or  weighty  aliment.  A  pound  of 
fugar  without  grafs  or  hay,  we  have  been  told,  has  Supported 
the  ftrength  and  fpirits  of  an  horfe,  during  a  whole  day's  labour 
in  one  of  the  Weft-India  iflands.  A  larger  quantity  given  alone 
has  fattened  horfes  and  cattle  during  the  war  before  laft  in  Hif- 
paniola,  for  a  period  of  feveral  months,,  in  which  the  exporta- 
tion of  fugar,  and  the  importation  of  grain,  were  prevented  by 
the  want  of  fhips. 

Secondly,  The  plentiful  ufc  of  fugar  in  diet  is  one  of  the 
bed  preventatives  that  has  ever  been  discovered  of  the  difeafes 
which  are  produced  by  worms.  Nature  feerns  to  have  implanted 
a  love  for  this  aliment  in  all  children,  as  if  it  were  on  purpofe 
to  defend  them  from  tho(e  difeafes.  A  gentleman  in  Philadelphia 
who  _early  adopted  this  opinion,  by  indulging  a  large  family 
of  children  in  the  ufe  of  fugar,  has  preferved  them  ail  from  the 
difeafes  ufu-ally  occasioned  by  worms. 

Thirdly.  Sir  John  Pringle  has  remarked,  that  the  planus 
has  never  been  known  in  any  country  where  fugar  compefes  a 
material  part  of  the  diet  of  the  inhabitants.  .  We  think  it  pro- 
bable that   the  frequency   of  malignant   fevers   of  all   kinds  has 
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been  lcfTened  by  this  diet,  and  that  its  more  general  ufe  would 
defend  that  clafs  of  people  who  are  molt  fubjecl  to  malignant 
fevers  from  being  fo  often  affe&ed  by  them. 

Fourthly.  In  the  numerous  and  frequent  diforders  qf  the 
bread,  which  occur  in  all  countries,  where  the  body  is  expofed 
to  a  variable  temperature  of  weather,  fugar  affords  the  bans  of 
many  agreeable  remedies  :  it  is  ufeful  in  weaknefles,  and  acrid 
defluxions  upon  other  parts  of  the  body.  Many  fa£ts  might  be 
adduced  in  favour  of  this  aifertion.  We  (hall  mention  only 
one,  which,  from  the  venerable  name  of  the  perfon  whofe  cafe 
furnifhed  it,  cannot  fail  of  commanding  attention  and  credit0 
Upon  Dr.  Rufh  inquiring  of  Dr.  Franklin,  at  the  requeft  of  a 
friend  about  a  year  before  he  died,  whether  he  had  found  any  re- 
lief from  the  pain  of  the  ftone  from  the  blackberry  jam,  of  which 
he  took  large  quantities,  he  told  him  that  he  had,  but  that  he 
believed  the  medicinal  part  of  the  jam  refidcd  wholly  in  the  fugar  ; 
and  as  a  reafon  for  thinking  fo,  he  added,  that  he  often  found  the 
lame  relief  by  taking  about  half  a  pint  of  fyrup,  prepared  by 
boiling  a  little  brown  iugar  in  water,  juft  before  he  went  to  bed? 
that  he  did  from  a  dofe  of  opium.  It  has  been  fuppofed  by  fome 
of  the  early  phyficians  of  America,  that  the  fugar  obtained  from 
the  maple  tree  is  more  medicinal  than  that  obtained  from  the 
Weft-India  fugar-cane  ;  but  this  opinion  is,  perhaps  without 
foundation  ;  it  is  preferable  in  its  qualities  to  the  Weft-India 
fugar  perhaps  only  from  its  luperior  cleanlinefs. 

Cafes  may  occur  in  which  fugar  may  be  required  in  medicine,, 
or  in  diet,  by  perlons  who  refufe  to  be  benefited,  even  indU 
recily  by  the  labour  of  flavcs.  In  fuch  cafes  the  innocent 
maple  fugar  will  always  be  preferred.* 

It  has  been  faid  that  fugar  injures  the  teeth,  but  this  opinion 
now  has  fo  few  advocates,  that  it  does  not  deferve  a  ierious 
refutation. 

To  tranfmit  to  future  generations  all  the  advantages  which 
have  been  enumerated  from  the  maple  tree,  it  will  be  necefTary 
to  protect  it  by  law.  or  by  a  bounty  upon  the  maple  fugar, 
from  being  deftroyed  by  the  fettlers  in  the  maple  country,  or  to 
f ranfplant  it  from  the  woods,  and  cultivate  it  in  the  old  and 
improved  parts  of  the  United  States.  An  orchard  coniifting 
of  two  hundred  trees,  planted  upon  a  common  farm,  would 
yield  more  than  the   iame   number    of  apple    trees   at   a   diftance 

*  Dr.  Knowlcs,  a  phyfician  of  worthy  character  in  London,  had  occafioa 
to  recommend  a  diet  to  a  patient,  of  which  fugar  compofed  a  material  part. 
His  patient  refufed  to  fubmit  to  his  prefcription,  and  gave  as  a  reafon  for  it 
that  lie  had  witneffed  fo  much  of  the  opprelhon  and  cruelty  which  were  ex^r- 
cifed  upon  the  flavcs,  who  made  the  fugar,  that  he  had  made  a  vow  neve;-  to 
tafte  the  product  of  their  niifcry  as  long  as  he  lived. 
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from  a  market  town.  A  full  grown  tree  in  the  woods  yields 
five  pounds  of  fugar  in  a  year.  If  a  greater  expofure  of  a  tree 
to  the  action  of  the  fun  has  the  fame  effccis  upon  a  maple  that 
it  has  upon  other  trees,  a  larger  quantity  of  fugar  might  reasona- 
bly be  expected  from  each  tree  planted  in  an  orchard.  Allow- 
ing it  to  be  only  (even  pounds,  then  two  hundred  trees  will 
yield  one  thoufand  four  hundred  pounds  of  fugar  ;  and  deducl> 
ing  two  hundred  from  the  quantity  for  the  coniumption  of  the 
family,  there  will  remain  for  {ale  one  thoufand  two  hundred 
pounds,  which  at  fix-ninetieths  of  a  dollar  per  pound,  will  yield 
an  annual  profit  to  the  farmer  of  eighty  dollars.  But  if  it  fhould 
be  found  that  the  fhade  of  the  maple  does  not  check  the  growth 
df  grain  any  more  than  it  does  of  grafs,  double  or  treble  tha'c 
number  of  maple  trees  may  be  planted  on  every  farm,  and  a 
profit  proportioned  to  the  above  calculation  be  derived  from 
them.  Should  this  mode  of  tranlplanting  the  means  of  obtain- 
ing fugar  be  fuccefsful,  it  will  not  be  a  new  one.  The  fugar 
cane  of  the  Weft-Indies  was  brought  originally  from  the  Eafr- 
Indies  by  the  Portuguefe,  and  cultivated  at  Madeira,  from  whence 
it  was  tranfplanted  dire&ly  or  indireclly  to  all  the  fugar  iflands 
of  the  Weft-Indies. 

It  were  to  be  wifhed  that  the  fettlers  Upon  the  fugar  maple 
lands  would  fpare  the  fugar  tree  in  clearing  their  lands.  On  a 
farm  of  two  hundred  'acres  of  land,  according  to  our  former  cal- 
culation, there  are  ufually  fix  thoufand  maple  trees.  If  only 
two  thoufand  of  thofe  original  and  ancient  inhabitants  of  the 
woods  were  fuffered  to  remain,  and  each  tree  were  to  afford  only 
five  pounds  of  fugar,  the  annual  profit  of  fucll  a  farm  in  fugar 
alone,  at  the  price  formerly  mentioned,  would  amount  to  fix 
hundred  and  fixty-fix  dollars,  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  of 
which  would  probably  more  than  defray  all  the  e,xpcnfes  of 
making  it,  and  allow  a  plentiful  deduction  for  family  uie. 

According  to  the  ulual  annual  profit  of  a  fugar  maple  tree, 
each  tree  is  worth  to  a  farmer  two  dollars,  and  two-thirds  of  4 
dollar,  exclufive  therefore  of  the  value  of  his  farm,  the  two 
thoufand  fugar  maple  trees  alone  confer  a  value  upon  it  of  five 
thoufand  three  hundred  and  thirty-three  dollars^  and  thirty- 
ninetieths  of  a  dollar. 

It  is  faid  that  the  fugar  trees,  when  deprived  of  the  fhelter 
and  fupport  they  derive  from  other  foreft  trees,  and  liable  to  be 
blown  down,  occaiioned  by  their  growing  in  a  rich,  and  of 
Courfe  a  loofe  foil.  To  obviate  this,  it  will  only  be  neceffary  to 
cut  off  fome  of  their  branches  fo  asXo  alter  its  center  of  gravity, 
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and  to  allow  the  high  winds  to  have  an  eafy  paffage  through* 
them.  Orchards  of  fugar  maple  trees,  which  grow  with  an 
original  expofure  of  all  their  parts  to  the  aclion  of  the  fun.  will 
not  be  liable  to  this  inconvenience. 

In  contemplating  the  pre  Cent  opening  profpects  in  human 
affairs,  we  are  led  to  expect  that  a  material  part  of  the  general 
happinefs  which  Heaven  feems  to  have  prepared  for  mankind, 
will  be  derived  from  the  manufactory  and  general  ufe.  of  maple 
fugar,  f-  he  benefits  which  we  flatter  ourfelves  are  to  relult 
from  it,  will  not  be  confined  to  America;  they  will,  we  hope, 
extend  themiclvcs  to  the  interests  of  humanity  in  the  Weft- 
Indies.  With  this  view  of  the  fubject,  we  cannot  help  con- 
templating a  fugar  maple  tree  with  a  fpecies  of  affection  and 
even  veneration,  for  we  have  perfuaded  ourfelves  to  behold  in 
it  the  happy  means  of  rendering  the  commerce  and  flavery  of 
our  African  brethren  in  the  fugar  iilands  as  unneceffary,  as  it 
lias  alway:  beer,  inhuman  and  unjufr. 

To  the  above  we  add  a  copy  of  Mr,  Botham's  account  of  the 
method  of  manufacturing  fugar  in  the  Eaft-Indics.  extracted 
from  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the  Britifh  privy  council 
on  the  fubject  of  the  fiave  trade,  but  we  fhall  infert  only  fuch 
parts  of  it  as  will  throw  light  upon  the  method  of  manufacturing 
the  maple  fugar  which  has  been  mentioned,  and  to  fhow  how 
much  it  is  to  be  preferred  in  point  of  economy  to  that  which  is 
tued  in  the  Weft-Indies. 

4;   Having  been  for  two  years  in  the  Englifh  and  French  Weft- 
India    iilands,    and    hnce   conducted   fugar  eftates    in   the    Ea  it- 
Indies  ;  -before   the   abolition   of  the    fiave  trade    was   agitated  in 
parliament,   it   may  be  dehrable  to  know  that   fugar  of  a  lupcrior 
quality  and  inferior  price  to  that  in    our   iilands,   is  produced  in 
the  Eaft-Indies;   that  the   culture   of  the    cane,   the   manufacture 
of  fugar  and  arrack,   is  with  thele   material  advantages  carried  on 
bv  free  people.      China,    Bengal,   the   coaft   of  Malabar,   all  pro- 
duce quantities  of  fugar  and  fpii its  ;  but  as  the  molt  conliderable 
PTowth  of  the  cane  is  carried  on  near  Batavia.   I  fhall  explain  the 
improved    manner    in    which   fugar  eftates  are  there  conducted. 
The  proprietor  of  tVe   eftate    is   generally  a   wealthy    Dutchman, 
who  has  erected  on  it  fubftantial  mills,  bailing,  and  curing  houies. 
He  rents  this  eftate  to  a  Chincic,  who  refides  on  it  as  a    fuperin- 
tendant  ;  and  this  renter,  fuppofeng  the  efta'te  to  confiil.  of  three 
hundred  or  more  acre;:-,   re-lsts  it  to  freemen  in  parcels  of  fifty  01* 
iixtv  on  thefe  conditions: 
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6i  That  they  {hall  plant  it  in  canes-,  and  receive  fo  much  per 
pecul  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  -tin  ec  pounds  and  a  half  for 
pvery  pecul  of  fugar  that  the  canes  fhall,  produc  e> 

When  crop  time  comes  on,  the  fuperintendant  collects  a 
fufhcient  number  of  perfons  from  the  adjacent  towns  or  villages, 
and  takes  off  his  crop  as  follows  ; 

"  To  any  let  of  tradefmen  who  bring  their  carts  and  buffaloes, 
he  agrees  to  give  fuch  a  price  per  pecul  to  cut  all  his  crops  of 
canes,    carry  them  to  the  mill  and  grind  them. 

im   A  fecond  to  boil  them  per  pecul. 

<;   A  third  to  clay  them  and  bafket  them  for  market  per  pecul, 

"  So  that  by  this  method  of  conducting  a  fugar  efbate,  the 
renter  knows  to  a  certainty  what  the  produce  of  it  will  cofl  him 
per  pecul.  He  has  not  any  permanent  or  unneceflary  expenie  ; 
for  when  the  crop  is  taken  off",  the  tafkmen  return  to  their  fcv.e- 
ral  puriuits  in  the  towns  and  villages  they  came  from,  and  there 
only  remain  the  cane  planters  who  are  preparing  the  next  year's 
crop.  This,  like  all  other  complex  arts,  by  being  divided  into 
feveral  branches,  renders  the  labour  cheaper  and  the  work  more 
perfectly  done.  Only  clayed  fugars  are  made  at  Batavia  ;  thefe 
are  in  quality  equal  to  the  beft  fort  from  the  Weil -Indies,  and 
are'io'ld  fo  low  from  the  fugar  eflates  as  eighteen  (hillings  field- 
ing per  pecul  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  pounds  and  a 
half.  This  is  not  the  felling  price  to  the  trader  at  Batavia,  as 
the  government  there  is  arbitrary,  and  fugar  fubjecl-  to  duties 
impoied  at  will.  The  fhabander  exacls  a  dollar  per  pecul  on 
all  iugar  exportedp  The  price  of  common  labour  is  from  nine- 
pence  to  ten-pence  per  day.  By  the  method  of  carrying  on 
the  fugar  eflates,  the  tafkmen  gain  conuderably  more  than  this, 
not  only  from  working  extraordinary  hours,  but  from  being" 
considered  art-ids  in  their  feveral  branches.  They  do  not  make 
fpirits  on  the*  fugar  eflates  ;  the  molafies  are  ftiii  for  file  to  Bata- 
via, where  one  dillillery  may  purchafe  the  produce  of  an  hun- 
dred eflates.  Here  is  a  vail  faving'  and  reduclicn  of  the  price 
bf  fpirits  ;  not  as  in  the  Weil-Indies,  a  dillillery  for  each  eflate; 
many  center  in  one,  and  arrack  is  fold  at  Batavia  from  twenty- 
one  to  twenty-five  rix  dollars  per  leaguer  of  one  hundred  and 
(ixty   gallons  ;    lay   eight-pence  per  gallon. 

M  The  improvement  in  making  the  cane  into  fugar  in  Batavia 
keeps  pace  with  that  in  its  culture.  Evaporation  being  in  pro- 
portion to  the  furface,  their  boilers  are  fet  with  as  much  o(  it  as 
Soluble  ;  the  cane  juice,  with  temper  lufhcient  to  throw  up  its 
impurities,   is    boiled  down    to   the    coniiileace   of  a   (yrup  ;   it 
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is  then  thrown  up  into  vats  calculated  to  hold  one  boiling,  then 
fprinkled  with  two  buckets  of  water  to  fubfide  its  foul  parts;  ; 
after  (landing  fix  hours,  it  is  let  off  by  three  pegs  of  different 
heights  into  a  fingle  copper  with  one  fire  ;  it  is  there  tempered 
again,  boiled  up,  and  reduced  to  fugar,  by  a  gentle  fire.  It  gra- 
nulates, and  the  fugar-boiler  dipping  a  wand  into  the  copper, 
{hikes  it  on  the  fids,  then  drops  the  fugar  remaining  on  it  into 
a  cup  of  water,  fcrapes  it  up  with  his  thumb  nail,  and  is  by  this 
means  able  to  judge  to  the  utmoft  nicety  of  the  fugar  having 
its  proper  degree  of  boiling  :  the  vats  or  receivers  mentioned 
are  placed  at  the  left  hand  of  a  fet  of  coppers  ;  after  running  ofP 
for  boiling  all  that  is  clear,  the  remainder  is  paded  through  a 
{trainer  on  the  outfide  of  the  boiling  houle  ;  what  is  fine  is  put 
into  tfie  copper  for  fugar  j  the  lees  are  referved  for  diflilliog.3* 


We  (hall  clofe  this  part  of  our  work  with  a  few  obfervations 
on  thole  inquiries  in  natural  philofophy  which  appear  at  pre- 
{ent  mod  beneficial  to  the  United  States  of  North-America,  and 
bed  calculated  for  the  promotion  of  human  happincis. 

INQUIRIES  RELATIVE  TO  RURAL  ECONOMY. 

On  the  tillage  of  the  United  States  the  following  remarks  ap- 
pear very  interefting  : — The  fucceffion  of  fevere  frofts  and  deep 
thaws  during  winter  in  all  the  northern  and  middle  States  make 
$  variety  of  drains  neceffary  in  mod  foils  and  fituations  ;  yet  an 
almofc  general  neglecl  of  this  deitroys  a  great  part  of  the  feed; 
a  judicious  treatife  on  the  forms  and  courfes  of  (uch  drains  would 
be  very  ufeful.  A  large  portion  of  the  arable  lands  in  Perm- 
fylvania,  and  forne  other  States,  being  hilly,  is  detrimentally 
wafhed  by  heavy  rains  in  every  feafon  of  .the  year;  eipecially 
the  manure  is  thereby  totally  loft.  This  would  be  much  pre-r 
vented  by  tranfverfe  ploughing  in  a  proper  degree  of  horizontal 
inclination,  which  may  be  traced  by  computing  the  force  and 
quantity  of  the  water. 

The  Indian  corn*  is  an  efiential  article  among  Americajr} 
grains,  and  peculiarly  full  able  to  an  extentiye  country.  It  might 
be  railed  at  io  moderate  a  price  as  to  bear  exportation  to  Europe, 
in  the  northern  parts  of  which  it  wouid  be  very  ValifVme,  as 
nourifhment  for  domed ic  animals  during  the  long  winters.     The 

■>r  Maize  or  scca. 
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mode  of  planting  this  grain  by  four  or  five  feeds  together  on 
hills,  at  the  distance  of  feveral  feet,  appears  lefs  reafonable.  from 
the  conhderation,  that  one  part  of  the  ground  is  left  vacint, 
while  the  other  is  overcharged  ;  that  the  contiguous  (talks  muft 
impede  each  other  ;  that  their  fpindling  height,  and  clofe  poft- 
tion,  subjects  them  more  to  the  high  winds,  which  not  unfre- 
quently  fweep  down  whole  fields.  We  are  informed  by  the 
natives  of  Italy,  that  in  that,  country  the  corn  is  planted  fo  as 
to  cover  the  ground  equally,  with  convenient  intervals  for 
weeding. 

The  culture  of  meadows  has  gained  a  considerable  perfection 
in  the  middle  States,  but  is  {fill  capable  of  much  improvement. 
A  mode  of  banking  effectually  against  the  floods  that  often  ruin 
the  bed  marfh-meadows,  has  not  yet  been  difcovered :  in  open 
fituations,  a  cloie  row  of  fome  aquatic  trees,  beyond  the  bank,  is 
indifpeniable  for  breaking  the  force  of  a  stormy  tide.  The  Ame- 
ricans want  grafles  that  will  flourifh  in  dry  and  fandy  foils  :  fuch, 
for  example,  as  were  lately  introduced  in  Spain,  and  are  faid  to 
have  proved  fo  beneficial  to  that  dry  and  warm  country. 

The  heat  of  the  fummers  is  unfavourable  to  grafs,  where  the 
ground,  though  fertile,  has  not  a  degree  of  moisture  ;  it  is  there- 
fore advifeable  to  try,  whether  barley,  rye,  or  wheat,  if  cut  young, 
would  make  good  hay  ;  and  whether  a  fecond  crop,  or  the  fuc- 
cceding  pasture,  may  help  to  make  a  full  compenfation  for  an 
eventual  harvest  ?  We  have  heard  this  method  much  recom- 
mended by  fome  cultivators  in  Europe.  The  divifidn  of  paf- 
ture grounds  by '  enclosures  is  generally  neglected.  Clean  feeding 
is  an  advantage  of  admitting  cattle,  horfes,  and  fheep  in  rota- 
tion, that  delerves  attention. 

The  value  of  land,  and  clofe  neighbourhood,  makes  good 
fences  neceffary  in  old  fettlpments.  Worm-fencing,  and  similar 
expedients  of  infant  cultivation,  fhould  never  be  feen  ;  they  occa- 
fion  lories,  vexation  and  contention.  The  regular  frames  of 
rails  and  boards  would  be  much  improved  by  hardening  against 
heat  and  rnoifture  :  to  render  the  lower  part  of  the  poft  more 
durable,  burning,  encrusting  with  mortar,  and  foaking  in  fait 
water,  are  expedients  partly  ufed,  and  worthy  of  trial.  Live 
hedges  are  in  general  preferable  to  any,  but  yet  very  rare,  though 
the  country  prefents  many  fhrubs  of  promising  qualities. 

The  vaft  domains  of  the  United  States  can  vie  with  any  coun- 
try in  the  variety,  utility,  and  beauty  of  trees  and  fhrubs.  Their 
{lately  forests  are  a  national  treafure,  deferving  the  folicitous  care 
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of  the   patriotic    philofopher  and  politician  :  hitherto  they  have 
been   too  much   abandoned    to  the  axes  of  rude  and  thougrrtlef§ 
wood-choppers.      What  perfon  of  <enle  and  feeling  can,  without 
indignation,   behold    millions    of  young    oaks    and    hiccories    de- 
frayed,  to  make  bonfires    in  open  i'moky   houies,   or  trucked  in 
the  Cities  for  foreign  toys  ?    Some  parts  of  Europe  were  thus  laid 
wafte  m  iormer  centuries,   and  the  prefent  generation  muft  with 
great  labour  and  expenfe   repair  the  ravages   of  their  forefathers, 
In  many  parts  of  America  a  preservation  and  'inereaie  of  the  tim- 
ber for  £uel,  and  other  dome  (tic   uies,   renders  theie  queries  im- 
portant.     What  trees  are  of  the   quicker!    growth?   At  what  age 
,  they  do   inereaie  moil?   What   is  the    proper    difhmcc   between 
them  ?    What  is  the    bell   mode   of  pruning,   for    promoting    the 
growth,  and  taking  off  all  fuperfluous  branches?   What  kinds  are 
Suitable  to  different  foils?   What  fpecies  thrive  bed  together?   A 
judicious  lopping   of  the  branches,   thinning  dole  the  clumps  of 
trees,   and  clearing  the  ground  of   underwood,   will   make    many 
woodlands  good  paftures,   and    form    theni   into   beautiful    parks. 
This  management  would  alio   improve  the    quality   of  timber  by 
procuring   the  benefit   of  fun  and  air  :   the  want  of  this  may   be 
regarded  as  one  principal   cauie  of  the   fponginefs   of  their   tim- 
ber,  which  defect.,    io  inimical    to    durability,    flrength,   and  pre- 
ierva'ion  of  a  given  form,  is  farther  increaied  by   a  too    common 
ign,or;mce 'or  neglecl  of  the  proper    iea'on    for    felling    the    mater 
rials  of  building,   furniture,    ftaves,   and   various   uteniils.      Some 
valuable  trees  and  fhrubs  are   yet  obfeurely  known  ;  among  thefc, 
the  fo   called-  coffee  tree,*   in  the  weftern    country,   that  bears  a 
hard  nut.    the  kernel  of  which    is  generally   uied  by  the  inhabi- 
ts.ts  as  a  iubfhitute  for  coffee  ;   the  native  plum  trees  on  the  Mif- 
nihppi,  laid  to  be  far  fuperior   to  thofe  in  the  middle  States;   the 
newly  diicovered  and  much  extolled  grape  or    Scioto. +      Many  of 
thole  which  have  long  been   familiar  to  the  Americans,   (fill  pol- 
icies ufeful    qualities  little  explored.      Oil  might  be  extracted  from 
acorns,   and    especially  from  the   Urge   and    greaiy   ipecies  of  the 
chelhut  oak  ;  as  latclv,   though  but   in  few  places,   is    done  from 
the  various  kinds  of   walnuts.      Spirits  may  be  difhilcd  from  the 
perries  of  the  red  cedar,  which  io   much  refcmbles    thole  of   the 
European    juniper,      Wine,    far    better    than   what    is  (generally 
done,     can    be    made    from    the    late    grapes.       Fiom   all    kinds 
of  grapes,   the   Perfimon    fruit,    the    berries   of    the    lour   gum.;; 
and    white     thorn., §     the    crab    apple,    the     wild     pears,    plums 

*  GuiWndia        t   A  branch  of  the  Ohio.  '     *  tfylTa,       \  Crus  gaily 
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a;nd  cherries,  with  fimikr  fruits  \  fpirifuous  liquor,  and 
vinegar,  may  be  obtained.  The  white  thorn  will,  if  it  can  be 
kept  clofe  and  low,  make  an  impenetrable  and  beautiful  hedge* 
by  its  long,  inarp,  and  (olid  fpears,  and  by  its  clufteriiio-  blciTo. ns 
and  large  red  berries.  The  new  experiment  of  grafting  foreign, 
kinds  on  their  native  grape  vines,  laid  to  be  very  prom/innp- 
may  prove  a  good  preiervative  againft  the  rigour  of  winter.  la 
all  probability  many  fpecies  of  leaves  would  make  ?ood  fodder 
for  cattle,  if  gathered  in  the  proper  ieafon,  and  well  cured  ;  this 
expedient  is  pracWed  in  the  north  of  Europe,*  is  of  great  impor- 
tance to  one  half  of  the  American  States,  which  have,  according 
to  fituation,  no  pafture  for  five  or  {even  months.  Finally,  we 
may  fmcerelv  wifh  that  the  owners  of  venerable  woodlands  rrirht 

j  j  ~         ""is 

regard  them  as  principal  ornaments  to  their  country  •  and  while. 
they  clear  a  part  for  the  purpofes  of  agriculture,  leave  thofe  hills 
crowned  with  towering  pines  and  {lately  oaks  ;  fufferirig  like- 
wife  the  groves  of  tulip  trees  and  magnolas  to  wave  amori?  yel- 
low harvefts  and  blooming  meadows.  In  fome  of  the  old 
countries,  many  gentlemen  would  purchafe  fuch  rural  charms  at 
any  expenfe,  but  mud  wait  till  the  evening  of  life  for  the  made 
of  their  plantations  ;  is  it  not  then  deplorable,  that  fo  many 
American  farmers  daily  deftroy  what  their  offspring  of  better 
tafte  will  deeply  regret  !  This  evil  might  in  a  great  meafure  be 
leiTened  by  a  treatife  on  ornamental  planting,  adapted  to  the 
prelent  circumftanccs  of  that  country. 

Half  a  century  ago,  philofophers  thought  it  beneath  them  to 
investigate  the  economy  of  domeftic  animals.  By  tins  ridiculous 
pride,  European  countries  have  buffered  much..  The  Swedilli 
naturalifts  were'rouied  near  thirty  years  ago,  to  a  fcrious  atten- 
tion, by  a  peftilence  among  horles  and  horned  cattle,  which 
deftroyed  many  thouiands  in  lome  provinces.  In  America,  this 
important  fcience  has  been  much  neglected.  Not  to  enlarge 
upon  a  fubjecu  which  especially  concerns  agricultural  focietiesC 
we  {hall  only  mention  two  or  three  particulars.  America  is  not 
unfavourable  to  horles;  yet  thole  of  good  quality  arenotveiy 
common  in  many  of  the  States,  becaule  the  natural  hifhory  of 
thefe  noble  animals  is  but  little  cultivated.  They  are  often 
diiabled  by  want  of  proper  care,  and  perifh  by  various  diforders, 
efpecially    by    Iwelhug    in    the    throat,    cholic,    and    the    bots.t 


*  Afpia  loaves,  lor  example,  arc  a  pleafTng  and  felutasj  food  for  hrrfes- 
i  A  kind  of  worms  that  devours  their  Hiaw, 
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Sheep  thrive  well  in  fome  parts,  but  in  others  they  die  by 
dozens,  without  the  owners  knowing  or  inquiring  into  the 
caufe. 

Horned  cattle  fuffcr  much  when  expofed  to  the  winter's  cold, 
which  deflroys  their  hoofs  even  under  the  thirty-ninth  degree. 
But  they  and  horfes  are  afrectcd  by  eXcefs  of  heat  in  fummer  ; 
which  not  feldom  cauies  a  fever,  difcernable  by  their  want  of 
appetite,  dullnefs,  and  a  yellow  tinge  of  the  mouth  and  eyes. 
The  bed  European  treat iie  on  domefhic  animals  will  more  or 
lefs  apply  to  divers  parts  of  the  States. 

Goats  would  be  very  valuable  in  the  rocky  woodlands  of 
America,  as  they  are  in  thole  of  Europe.  They  are  very  hardy  ; 
their  maintenance  is  cheap,  as  they  browfe  fummer  and  winter 
on  mod  kinds  of  trees  and  flirubs  ;  they  yield  a  great  quantity 
of  rich  milk  ;  and  their  {kins  are  very  ufeful.  The  Angora 
goat,  whole  gloffy  hair  is  a  material  of  the  mohair,  may  alio 
thrive  as  well  in  America  as  in  Sweden,  where  it  was  intro- 
duced by  the  patriotic  Aftronomer. 

Good  orchards  eminently  unite  the  ufeful  and  pleanng,  gratify- 
ing, through  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  the  tafte,  the  (cent 
and  light.  Horticulture  was  an  early  object,  in  America,  and 
has  made  coniiderable  progrefs.  At  prefent  their  firft  care  mould 
be,  to  prevent  diftempers  of  the  fruit  trees,  of  late  become  very 
alarming.  Peach  trees,  have  till  within  twenty  or  thirty  years 
been  very  flourifhing  :  fome  Englifh  writers  relate  with  amaze- 
ment, that  the  Americans  fatten  their  hogs  on  this  fruit,  which 
is  fo  coftly  in  the  north  of  Europe  ;  and  it  is  true,  that  many 
common  farms  abounded  fo  far  in  a  promifcuous  collection  of 
better  and  wprie.  But  at  preient  the  peach  trees  are  few,  and 
generally  in  a  fickly  condition,  through  the  greater  part  of  the 
country.  Of  this  one  principal  caufe  is  a  fly,  that  depofits  her 
jeggs  within  the  ft  cm  near  the  ground,  which  produce  a  great 
number  of  worms,  who  quickly  confume  all  the  lower  bark. 
Moll:  kinds  of  plum  trees  ate  liable  to  decay,  and  the  fruit  is 
defhoyed  by  a  fpecies  of  fly;  but  the  ravages  of  this  infect  have 
been  for  a  long  time.  Pear  trees  have  never,  indeed,  flourished 
well,  but.  of  late  far  lefs:  fome  afcribe  the  blights  of  them  to 
lightning,  and  hang  pieces  of  iron  in  the  branches,  to  anlwer 
the  purpofe  of  electric  rods.  In  fome  places  lately,  cherry  and 
apple  trees  have  been  attacked  by  various  di [tempers,  which 
cauie  the  fruit  to  rot,  and  the  limbs  to  decay  in  rapid  iucceiiiori 
till    (lie   tree    dies.     This  gangrene    in   fruit   trees  bears  a  ftrons 
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tcfemhlance  to  the  mortification  of  members  in  the  human 
body  ;  the  corruption  fpfeads  quickly  over  a  large  limb,  and 
amputation  is  the  only  prefervative  of  the  tree  yet  known. 
The  lofs  of  peach  orchards  is  a  confiderable  difadvantage,  as 
their  early  bloom  is  the  principal  beauty  of  fpring  \  and  the 
fruit  is  not  only  very  pleafing,  both  green  and  preferved,  but 
alfo  yields  by  diftilling  an  agreeable  and  wholefome  liquor,  well 
known  by  the  name  of  peach  brandy.  The  apple  orchards 
claim  a  folicitous  care,  merely  as  great  ornaments  of  the  coun- 
try ;  much  more  fo  as  they  fuppiy  a  great  article  of  diet  and 
falutary  beverage,  equal  to  feveral  fpecies  of  wine.  An  Ame- 
rican treatife  on  fruit  trees  is  wanted,  which  would  mow  how 
far  the  bed  Englifh  authors  are  applicable  to  divers  parts  of  the 
United  States  ;  give  a  full  account  of  all  the  bed  fruits  there 
cultivated,  with  their  variation  from  local  caufes ;  coile£t  all 
the  various  names  of  the  fame  fruit,  and  fix  one  as  national, 
to  prevent  a  confufion  that  often  fruflrates  information,  both 
foreign  and  dorneflic. 

Fifh  ponds  are  ufeful  decorations  in  places  diPcant  from  lakes 
and  rivers  ;  and  it  is  matter  of  wonder  why  this  advantage  is 
not  derived  from  ponds  and  dreams  which  are  fo  common:  a 
ufelefs  and  unwhoiefome  fwarnp  may  thus  be  changed  into  an 
elegant  improvement. 

PHYSICO-MATHEMATICAL     INQUIRIES. 

Machines  for  abridging  human  labour  are  efpecially  cleared 
in  America,  as  there  can  be  no  competition  between  them  and 
the  arms  of  induflrious  labour,  while  thefe  have  full  employ  on 
her  extenfive  lands,  which  muft  be  the  cafe  for  ages.  Agricul- 
ture has  the  firff.  claim  to  the  exertions  of  mechanical  genius,  as 
the  principal  fburce  of  national  profperity.  Extent  of  territory, 
improved  by  artificial  induilry,  muft  yield  a  great  quantity  of 
produces  at  fo  cheap  a  rate  as  to  bear  exportation  to  very  diftant 
markets.  It  is  moreover  a  weighty  confideration  to  the  humane 
philofopher,  that  agricultural  mechanifm  would  in  the  fouthern 
States  fuppiy  the  labour  of  Haves.  Among  important  dehderata 
we  may  place  thefe  : — A  machine  for  lowing  broad- caft5  fo  as  to 
fpread  the  grain  even  and  in  proper  quantity  •  another  for  cut- 
ting drains,  and  making  banks  on  their  extenfive  marfh  mea- 
dows ;  an  apparatus  for  clearing  new  lands,  which  ought  to  be 
a  compound  of  coulters,  laws,  axes,  and  fcrews,  lo  that  the  trees 
may  be  pulled  out  of  the  ground^  cut  in  convenient  pieces,  and 
heaped  ;  a  better  inflrument  for  reaping  than  the  common  fickle,, 

§  T 
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fuch, .for  example,  as  the  cradling  fey  the  of  northern  Europe.  % 
temporary  fheds  of  eafy  and  light  conilru&ion  for  the  preferva- 
tion  of  the  reaped  grain  in  wet  feafons. 

The  many  fhipwrecks  that  happen  on  the  extenfive,  and  of- 
ten ftormy  coaft  of  America,  render  diving  bells  very  necef- 
iary  ;   thefe    machines  are  yet  but  little   known. 

A  plenty  of  naval  ftores,  and  numerous  ports,  render  fhip 
building  an  important  branch  of  national  induftry.  This  noble 
art,  which  has  long  been  cultivated  with  fuccefs,  would  Mill  be 
much  improved  by  more  expeditious  modes  of  hauling  timber, 
and  of  preparing  the  main  pieces  for  the  nnifhing  workmanfhip. 
An  extenfive  inland  navigation  by  locks  and  canals,  is  now 
become  a  great  objecl  of  legiflative  care  in  feveral  States;  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  that  fuch  perfons  may  be  entrufted  with  thefe  impor- 
tant works,  as  have  a  perfect  theory  of  hydraulics,  and  a  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  local  circumftances.  anions  which  the  force 
of  ice  in  winter,  and  of  rainy  torrents  in  fummer,  are  to  be 
duly  eftirnatpd. 

As  many  new  towns  and  villages  will  gradually  rife  with  the 
increafing  population  of  the  country,  their  fttuation  and  form 
fhould  be  chofen  with  a  view  of  permanent  circumftances.  A 
lure  fupply  of  water  is  one  great  object.  If  the  advantage  of 
ports  is  deli  red,  inquiry  fhould  be  made  whether  the  prefent 
water-courfes  are  likely  to  continue  ;  as  in  the  old  countries^ 
feveral  towns  have  been  immerfed,  and  others  left  far  within 
land,  ■  by  the  increafe  or  diminution  of  the  water,  or  by  the 
change  of  the  channels.  Health  and  conveniency  require  fe- 
veral open  (quares,  wide  flrcets,  and  a  direction  of  them  calcu- 
lated for  fhelter  in  the  winter,  and  for  fhade  and  ventilation  in 
the  fervent   iummer  months. 

Architecture  claims  the  following  remarks  :— -The  pofition  of 
houfes  ought  to  fecure  the  fanning  iummer  breeze,  and  exclude 
the  wintry  blaft.  Another  object  fhould  be  to  exclude  from 
fummer  rooms,  the  burning  fun,  during  the  hotter  part  of  the 
day.  Entries  throughout  the  houfe  are  very  common,  but  not 
generally  in  directions  that  bed  anfwer  thefe  purpofes.  The 
length,  and  by  frequent  intervals,  feverity  of  winter  in  the 
noithern  and  middle  States-,  makes  warm  rooms  not  only  agree- 
able, bu,t  in  a  degree  necelfary.  For  this  purpolc,  the  moft 
improved  chimneys  and  iron  {loves  are  inadequate  expedients  ; 
efpecially  as  the  open  kind  of  thefe.  though  the  more  plealant, 
yet  confumc  a  great  quantity  of  wood.  The  ftoves  which  have 
long  been  in  life  through  Sweden,  and  a  part  of  the  neighbour- 
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lag  countries,  are  unqueftionably  the  belt  ever  yet  devifed ; 
they  warm  the  room  uniformly  with  a  quarter  of  the  wood  re- 
quired for  thefe  laft  mentioned,  are  free  from  rmy  difagreeable 
{teams,  and  have  the  appearance  of  elegant  furniture,*  Larger 
farms  require  feveral  buildings,  efpecially  in  cold  countries 
where  ftore-houfes  and  warm  dwellings  for  domeftic  animals  are 
neceffary.  If  all  thefe  ftruetures  are  formed  on  regular  plans 
calculated  for  the  value  of  eftates,  and  refpe£tive  local  circum- 
flances,  the  ufeful  and  agreeable  may  be  united  in  a  very  high, 
degree  .:  a  well-written  treatife  on  this  fubject  would  be  very 
valuable. 

To  form  with  fpeed  and  conveniency  an  accurate  map  of  the 
United  States,  agronomical  observations  ought  to  determine  the 
latitude  and  longitude  of  thole  places  which  are  molt  eflential 
to  the  figure  of  the  whole  country,  or  to  the  Situation  of  cer- 
tain parts  in  a  political  and  economical  view, 

INQUIRIES     IN     NATURAL    HISTORY, 

Natural  hiftory,  like  a  faithful  guide,  leads  us  through  the 
mylterious  mazes  of  nature,  and  opens  to  our  enraptured  eyes 
her  fublime  and  beautiful  wonders.  How  many  precious  plants 
are  as  delpicable  weeds  trod  under  foot  in  every  part  of  the 
world  !  how  many  new  qualities  are  from  time  to  time  difco- 
vered  in  productions  which  have  been  known  for  centuries  in 
countries  long  ago  perluftrated  with  this  facred  lamp  j  what 
trealures  may  we  not  then  expect  in  this  new  and  vail  divifion 
of  the  globe  J  in  the  forefts  of  a  thouiand  miles  hitherto  tra- 
verfed  only  by  favage  tribes  and  mercenary  traders ;  in  the 
lakes,  lome  of  which  are  inland  feas,  and  rivers  that  wander 
through  feveral  States  before  they  meet  the  ocean  I  neglect  of 
natural  hiftory  under  circumftances  fo  alluring  would  indicate  a 
want  of  rational  tafte.  The  great  Linnaeus  wifhed  that  he  could 
have  explored  the  continent  of  North-America ;  may  this  wifh 
animate  American  philofophers  | 

The  vegetable  realm  claims  their  firfl  attention.  They  fhould 
begin  with  a  refearch  of  the  (lores  it  oilers  for  the  preservation 
and  recovery  of  health,,  The  frequent  appearance  of  trees^ 
Ihrubs  and  plants,  whole  tafte  and  fcent  or  analogy  with  well- 
known  pharmaceutics  is  very  promising,   would   lead  us  to  ex- 

*  They  are  confbru&ed  by  an  iron  grates-work,  and  panes  of  a  fine  clay  fitted 
therein,  which  are  varnifhed  according  to  tafte  and  ability.  At  Bethlehem,  ill 
yezjnfylvania,  an   inferior  kind  of  thefe  are  already  in  ufe. 

3  *    £ '  - 
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peel  a  very  confiderable  flock  of  native  materia  medica.  But, 
although  above  an  hundred  of  thefe  fpecies  are,  or  have  been, 
more  or  Ids  in  ufe  among  the  inhabitants,  very  few  of  thern 
are  well  known  as  to  the  extent  and  peculiarity  of  their  qua- 
lities, and  a  very  fmall  number  is  adopted  either  by  the  apothe- 
caries or  regular  phyficians.  On  this  view  the  following  expe- 
dients merit  attention— to  fubflitute  indigenous  medicines  of 
equal  value  for  thofe  imported,  which  by  quantity  or  price 
caufe  a  great  national  expenfe,  and  that  are  liable  to  adultera- 
tion or  depreciation  by  age  ;  to  point  out  the  heft  native  plants 
in  local  diflricls,  with  fixed  names,  clear  defcriptions,  and  accu- 
rate medical  infiruclions,  for  fafe,  convenient  and  general  ufe  i 
to  appreciate  the  merit  of  thofe  drugs  which  are  eiteemed  fpe- 
cifics  in  the  woril  epidemic  or  particular  diflempers.  Collect- 
ing all  the  botano-medical  information  at  prefent  attainable,  we 
may  judge  what  plants  are  moll  interefting,  in  what  degree  they 
are  known,  and  how  this  knowledge  may  probably  be  mod  im- 
proved :  the  Indians  have  feveral  remedies  againfl  the  difeafes 
and  accidents  arifing  from  the  climate  and  their  favage  mode  of 
life  ;  as  fevers,  rheumatifm,  wounds,  bruifes,  fcalding,  chil- 
Mains,  bite  of  venomous  ferpents  ;  befides  emetics,  cathartics, 
fudorifics,  and  dietics,  Thefe  have  the  fanclion  of  time  and 
Simplicity,  It  is  alfo  generally  believed,  that  they  pofTefs  very 
important  fecrets,  of  which  only  a  few  extraordinary  fpeci- 
mens  are  related  with  plaufible  authenticity.  In  domeftic prac- 
tice, particularly  of  the  country  people,  we  obferve  medical 
plants  of  general  lalubrity,  ufed  as  detergents,  tonics,  fudorifics 
and  laxatives  ;  and  others  of  particular  virtue  in  rheumatifm, 
fevers,  perioral  ailments,  vifceral  obilru£lions,  ulcers,  external 
hurts,  poilons,  female  complaints,  and  difeafes  of  children. 
Among  the  great  number  of  thefe  popular  drugs,  particular  at- 
tention is  due  to  thofe  that  are  recommended  by  their  falutary 
effects,  attefled  by  the  patients  or  other  perfons  of  credit  ;  and 
more  fo,  when  the  teflimonial  is  attended  with  the  preciie  flate- 
ment  of  fa&s.  In  cafe  of  defective  information,  we  may  expect 
valuable  qualities  in  thofe  which  are  in  vogue  over  large  diftncts; 
becaule  this  general  efleem  cannot  be  owing  to  imitation  in  a 
country,  where  inter  courfe  between  diitant  places  has  till  cf 
late  been  very  limited,  and  where  botanical  curiofity  is  yet  very 
rare.  The  medical  plants  which  America  has  in  common  with 
ether  countries,  poffefe  the  lame  virtue,  under  variations  from 
climate  and  local  circumftances  ;  the  too  common  opinion  of 
their  inferiority  will  often  be  changed  by  a  fair  trial.     Different 
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fpecies  alfo  promife  a  reward  of  examination  from  the  generic 
iimilarity;  when  thefe  are  actually  in  ufe  among  the  people  of 
the  country ;   the  probability  of  their  value  is  the  greater. 

An  application  of  thefe  principles  will  bring  the  following 
plants  to  particular  notice  :  agrimony,  potentilla-quinquefolium, 
polygonum-biftorta,  gentiana,  fumaria,  angelica,  cochlearia,  eryfi- 
mum  officinale,  arum,  fymphitum,  inula  campana,  afarum,  all 
grow  in  the  northern  and  middle  States,  and  are  the  fame  with 
or  near  a-kin  to  thofe  claifed  among  the  bed  fimples  by  Dr.  Cul- 
len  in  his  Materia  Medica.*  The  gentiana  growing  in  the 
glades  of  Penniylvania,  is  by  Dr.  Schoeph  efteemed  the  beft  of 
their  feveral  fpecies.  The  arum  of  North- America  is  generally 
called  Ind'.an  turnip,  from  its  ancient  value  among  the  Indians, 
and  often  ufed  with  other  ingredients  by  the  country  people  in 
that  general  debility  consequent  on  tedious  fevers.  The  bell  re- 
commended remedies  again  ft  intermittent  fevers  are  comus  Jlorida, 
dogwood  ;  quercus  phcllos,  live  oak  ;  perfimcfn  ;  lonictr  a  Jywphori- 
carpos ;  by  their  barks  ;  pyrola  maculatai  with  the  Indian  name 
pipjijfeva  ;  fambucus  Canadenjis  j  laurus  cefcivalis,  fpicewood,  Ben- 
jamin tree,  benzoin.  The  fir  ft  is  more  generally  known  ;  a  decoc- 
tion of  the  bark  has,  in  many  cafes,  been  effectual  ;  it  is  by  feme 
deemed  equal,  when  frefh,  to  the  Peruvian. +  The  fecond  is 
much  valued  in  the  fouth,  its  native  place  ;  that  of  perfimon  in 
North-Carolina,  and  of  lonicera  fymphoricarpos  in  Virginia.  J  An 
infufion  of  the  plant  pyrola  maculata  has  been  frequently  ufed  for 
lorne  years  in  Pennfylvania,  under  the  name  of  pipjijfeva.^  The 
fambucus  Canadensis,  red  berry  elder,  is  by  the  Indians  called  the 
j'cver-bujh  ;  a  decoclion  of  its  wood  and  buds  being  of  ancient  re- 
nown among  them.jj  The  laurus  czfcivalis,  (pice-wood,  Benjamin 
tree,  is  alfo    diilinguiihed   with  that  name  by  the  people  in  the 


*  Compare  this  book  with  Dr.  Schoeph's  and  John  Bartram's  notes  to  Short's 
Mcdicina  Britannica,   reprinted  in  Philadelphia,  1751. 

+  K.alra  fays,  that  in  Weft-Jerfey  many  were  cured  by  the  bark  of  the  root 
who  had  in  vain  tried  the  Peruvian  :  in  that  fickly  country  Dr.  N.  Coliin,  of 
Penniylvania,  made  ufe  of  it,  and  thinks  it  worthy  of  a  full  trial. 

I  Called  St.  Peter's  wort,  Indian  currants  ;  a  fpecies  of  honeyfucklc.  See 
Arbuft.  Amer.  of  Marfhal, 

^  See  ditto  :  a  fpecies  of  winter-green. 

Jj  Gefchiehte  der  Miffion  der  Evangelifchea  Bruder  unter  den  Indianern  ia 
fcford  America,  by  Lofkiel,  publifhed  1787. 
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/rthern  parts,  for  the  falutary  decoction  of  its  wood  and  leaves.* 
/he  bark  of  the  liriodendron,  tulip  tree,  is  alfo  very  generally 
((teemed  a  good  fubftitute  for  the  Peruvian,  efpecially  that  of 
:he  root.  We  may  obierve  on  theie  and  other  febrifuges,  that 
the  variety  probably  correlponds  with  the  diver fity  of  the  fe- 
vers, which  is  very  confideiabic,  from  latitude,  feaion,  and  per- 
gonal conflitution  :  thus,  for  example,  the  above  fpice-wood  is 
of  peculiar  benefit  in  that  moderate  but  tedious  kind,  called  Jlow 
fever,  which  is   almoft  continual. 

A^ainft  rheumatiim  theie  are  worthy  of  trial  :    the  root,  in  de- 

O  j  .  j 

coction,  of  aralia  fpinofa,  angelica- tree  ;  the  cones  of  pinus  Jiro- 
bus,  white  pine  ;  the  twigs  and  roots  of  magnolia  glauca,  fwamp 
iaffafras,  both  in  decoction  and  bath  ;  the  frefh  bark  of  juglans 
alba,   hickory,  applied  externally,  is  much  uled  by  the  Indians. f 

Dyfentery  has  been  cured  by  the  bark  and  gummi  of  liqui- 
dambar  ftyraciflua,  fweet  gum  ;  cynoglolfum  Virginianum,  foliis 
amplexicaulibus  ovatis,  hound's  tongue  ;  triofteum  anguJiifoUum^ 
flonbus  oppoiitis  pedunculatis  ;  the  root  of  white  oak  in  pow- 
der. 

Antidropfical,  well  recommended,  are  the  leaves  of  callicarpa 
Americana  ;X  the  root,  in  decoct-ion,  of  aralia  nudicaulis,  foliis 
bmis  ternatis  ;   that  of  iaifafras  in  extracl. 

Cholic  is  removed  by  the  oil  of  the  above  fpice-wood  ber- 
ries ;  the  flatulent  and  hyileric  kinds,  eminently  fo  by  angelica 
lucida;  foliolis  eequalibus  ovatis  inciio-ierratis,  called  therefore 
belly- ach  root. 

The  belt  among  pleuritic  remedies  mutt  be  the  pleurify  root,  fo 
much  extolled  in  Penniylvania,  dclcribed  by  Schoeph  alclepias 
tuber  of  a,  foliis  alternis  lanceolatis,  caule  divaricato  pilofo  ;  ano- 
ther alclepias  bears  high  value  in  Maryland,  called  alio'  butterfly 
root  ;  the  afclepias  decurnbens,  pleurify  root,  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Jcfferlon  in  his  notes  on  Virginia,  mud  be  one  of  thefe.  The 
bark  and  berries  of  the  above  magnolia,  either  in  decoction,  or 
infufion  of  fpirituous  liquors,  is  generally  falutary  in  thofe  great 
colds  which  affect  the  fides,  back  and  breail  with  painf ui fiitthts^ 
attended  with  febrile  chilis  and  general  langour. 


*  Memoirs  cf  the  American  Academy,  &c.  printed  in  Bofton,  1785. 

+  They  drive  the  pain  from  one  place  to  another  until  it  breaks  out  in  a 
bliitcr  :  this  bark  burns  the  fkin,  as  it  were.  Loikicl.  In  New-Ensrland  a  fpc- 
cics  of  pyrola  called  rheumatifm  weed,  and  one  of  aletris  named  unicorn,  are 
reputed   very  efficacious  ;  the  latter  in  the  chronic  rheumatifm.     Mem.  A    Ac, 

X  A  Jhrub   growing  in  the  fouthern  States.     Arbuit.  Am. 
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* 
Anthelmintics  are  the  chenopodium,*   and  the  fpigelia  Mcry* 

landica,   caule  tetragono,   foliis  omnibus  oppofitis,  Carolina  pink, 

a  fouthern  plant,   it  will  deftroy   the  worms,    but  caution  in  the 

dofe  is  requifite. 

Spiraea  trifoliata,  foliis  ternatis  ferratis  fubaequalibus,  floribus 
fubpanicuiatis,  ipecacuanha,  Indian  phytic,  baumont  root,  is  an 
effectual  and  iafe  emetic.  Podophyllum  peltatum,  foliis  peltatis 
palmatis,  May  apple,  is  lately  coming  into  practice  as  a  laxative 
by  an  extract  of  the  root  that  removes  its  emetic  quality. +  Con- 
volvulus panduratus  grows  in  the  middle  latitudes  ;  and  in  the 
fouth  fome  fpecies  fimilar  to  the  convolvulus  jalappa,  not  well 
explored. 

Ulcers  and  cancerous  fores  are  frequent  among  thofe  wliofe 
humours  are  vitiated  by  perennial  fevers;  in  a  variety  of  reme- 
dies thefe  deierve  notice:  iris  versicolor,  allies  of  magn.  glauca, 
in  form  of  plafler,  and  a  ftrong  bath  of  faffafras  root,  have 
cured  ulcerated  legs.  The  root  of  faururus  ccrnuus,  foliis  cor- 
datis  petiolatis,  amentis  folitariis  recurvis,  lizard-tail,  bruifed 
and  applied  as  a  poultice  to  fore  and  impoftumate  breads  will 
ripen  and  heal  them.  A  fpecies  of  nigella,  called  gold  ihread9 
Indian  mouth  root,  is  an  excellent  remedy  for  an  ulcerous 
mouth. t  In  New-England  a  fpecies  of  geum,  water-avms, 
throat  root,  aire  all,  is  an  efteemed  remedy  for  ulcerated  fore 
throat  ;  a  decoction  of  the  root  is  both  a  gargle  and  drink. | 
Rumex  acttojdla,  floribus  dioicis,  foliis  lanceolato-hadatis,  Jour 
dock,  cancer  root,  is  recommended  again fl  inveterate  ring- worms; 
this  is  biennis  and  found  over  the  whole  country  :  the  juice  is 
mixed  with  vinegar ;  (Schoeph)  another  is  mentioned  in  the 
Boilon  Memoirs,  the  root  of  which  in  decoclion  is  ufed  in  fore 
throat.  The  phytolacca  decandra,  floribus  decandris  decagynis, 
poke,  has  of  late  given  promifmg  experiments  in  the  care  of 
cancers;  the  juice  of  t,he  berries  is  infpiffated  by  the  iun;  the 
young  fprouts  in  fpring  are  eaten  as  afparagus,  but  grown  too 
far  they  are  violently  cathartic  ;  this  buih  is  common  through- 
out the  States. 

*  Jcrufalem  oak. 

+  The  firft.  grows  in  the  northern  and  middle  States,  the  latter  in  thefe  and 
the  fouthern ;  it  bears  on-  a  ftalk  of  two  feet  a  yellow  fruit  like  a  lime,  of  a 
fweetifh.  tafte. 

f:  Lofkiel.  Mem.  of  the  American  Academy ;  the  root  is  like  a  ball  of  min- 
ing thread. 

§  Floribus  nutantibus,  fruftu  oblongo,  ariflis  plumofis ;  powder  of  the  root 
is  ufed  by  the  Canadians  in  fever  and  ague.     Am.  Ac. 
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Prefervatives  againft  venomous  fnakcs  feem  to  be  fcattered 
over  the  whole  country,  and  they  merit  full  inveftigatipn,  in 
order  to  provide  prompt  remedies,  in  every  place,  and  againft 
different  kinds  of  ferpents,  efpecially  in  the  new  fettlements. 
Convolvulus  purpureas,  purplc-bind-zveed,  is  very  powerful,  if  it 
is  true  that  the  Indians  can  handle  rattlesnakes  after  anointing 
the  hands  with  its  juice,  as  Catefby  relates  ;  this  grows  in  the 
fouth.  A  Ipeeics  of  julfiic  is  mentioned  in  the  cited  memoirs, 
as  growing  in  the  northern  countries  near  the  haunts  of  rattle- 
lnakes,  called  rattle-fnake  plantain.  The  hieracium  venqfun:, 
foliis  cuneiformibus  hirtis,  fenpo  nudo  craffiflimo  erefto,  grows 
from  the  north  to  Virginia  inclufively  ;  is  called  poor  Robin's 
plantain,  and  laid  to  fru (Irate  the  bite  both  of  the  rattle-fnake 
and  of  his  fuppoled  precurlor  the  pilot-fnake.  Erigeron,  like- 
wife  called  Robert's  plantain  in  Penniylvania,  is  described  by 
Dr.  Schocph  thus,  "  radix  repens;  folia  radical ia  ovata,  bafi 
attenuata,  dentata  dentibus  paucis  a  medio  ad  apicem  glanduli- 
feris,  obtufa,  pilofa,  venis  paucis.  Scapus  biuncialis,  pedalis,- 
ftriatus,  villofus,  uniflorus,  &c.  &c."  Dr.  Otto,  a  refpeftable 
practitioner,  informed  him,  that  the  herb  ought  to  be  given  in 
a  plentiful  decoction,  and  alfo  applied  with  the  root  to  tho 
wound.  The  herb  of  folidago  virga  aurza,  golden  rod,  is  ufed 
in  the  (ame  manner.*  The  root  of  aletris  jarinofa  is  taken  in 
powder,  or  bruifed  and  lteeped  in  liquor  ;  this  root  is  called 
ftar-root,  blazing  Mar,  devil's  bit,  and  greatly  efteemed  both  by 
the  Indians  and  the  people  of  feveral  States  for  many  qualities. + 
The  polygala  Senega  is  well  known.  The  plantain  of  Negro 
Cccfar  we  juft  mention,  with  a  wifh  that  an  authentic  account 
could  be  obtained  of  the  experiments  for  which  he  obtained  a 
public  reward.  Many  credible  teftimonics  agree  in  the  faft, 
that  the  Indians  have  extraordinary  fkiil  in  curing  the  bites  of 
ferpents;  but  whether  any  fpecific  antidote  is  known  appears 
doubtful  :  the  plants  in  u(e  aft,  however,  as  powerful  fudorifics 
and  abforbems  ;  a  narrative  on  this  iubjeft  would  here  be  too 
prolix  for  our  plan. 


*  Schocph  defsribes  it  as  kirfutax  rad'ue  amara  :  Bartram  as  "  having  (Tender 
purple  flalks,  riling  a  foot  high,  with  a  fpike  of  line  yellow  flowers,  for  near 
one-third  part  of  the  length  of  the  plant,"   fays  it  is  much  extolled. 

+  Bartram  fpeaks  of  it  principally  as  a  "  remedy  in  grievous  pains  of  ti  I 
b   -./els;"  and  fays,  it  has  a  ftalk  eighteen  inches  Ion  j,  with  a  line  Ipikc  of  white 

is  fix  inches  in  length,  blooming  id  June,  and  growing  plentifully  in 
back  parts  of  the  country. 
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Of  late  years  madnefs  of  dogs  has  been  more  frequent  ;  the 
fwertia  diformis,   recommended  by  Clayton,   fhouid  be  tried.* 

In  the  fearch  of  new  medicines,  fpicy  trees  and  balmy  ever- 
greens are  particularly  inviting.  The  (Vamps  of  the  low 
country  abound  in  plants  of  aromatic  fcent  ;  the  magnolia 
glauca,  fo  frequent  in  thorn  feems  to  hold  out  her  fragrant  lilies 
and  crimfon  berries  to  the  fkcletor.-prev  of  Stygian  vapours  5 
probably  her  lovely  fillers  are  alfo  companionate. + 

Indigenous  efculents  claim  attention  in  feveral  views,  Thofe 
roots,  herbs,  grains  and  barks,  that  in  caie  of  need  can  fupport 
life,  may  be  uieful  to  travellers  in  the  wildernefs,  and  to  troops 
that  carry  on  an  Indian  war;  the*  lavages  make  this  uie  of  the 
inner  bark  of  the  elm,  and  the  roots  of  araiia  nudicaulis,  The 
faliads  of  many  kinds,  gathered  in  divers  parts  of  the  country 
during  fpring,  fhould  be  generally  known.  Several  wild  fruits 
might  be  improved  by  culture,  as  walnuts,  crab-apples,  papaws, 
annona,  plums,  grapes,  perfimons,  honey -locuft,  gUditjia  triacan* 
thos  ;  iome  perlons  have  planted  orchards  of  this  and  made  plenty 
of  metheglin  from  the  fweet  pods.  While  the  fugar  maple  is  of 
late  juftly  valued,  its  kindred  alfo  merit  more  attention  :  we  are 
credibly  informed,  that  in  Canada  equally  good  lugar  is  made  from 
the  weaker  juice  of  the  red  maple,  a  tree  that  abounds  through 
all  the  States.  The  chefnut  oak  is  faid  by  Schoeph  to  yield  in 
fpring  a  copious  agreeable  drink  ;  other  trees  may  have  iim'lar 
faps.  Aromatic  plants  deferve  notice  :  the  barks  of  young  fafTa- 
fras  and  of  calycanthus  JloridusX  much  refemble  cinnamon  :  the 
acorns  calamus  is  under  name  of  f pice- wort,  ufed  in  MaiTachufetts, 
The  plants  ufed  as  tea  in  divers  parts  deferve  examination  :  the 
cajjine,  called  South  fea  tea  tree,  is  obfeurely  known,  but  has  long 
been  famous  among  the  Indians,^ 

Many  vegetable  dies  are  already  in  life,  both  among  the  In- 
dians and  the  inhabitants  ;  fome  of  them  are  alio  recorded  by 
writers,  but  a  collection  of  (cattered  practice,  and  a  feleclion  of 
the  bed  in  every  kind,  are  yet  wanted.  In  this  branch,  the 
practice  of  other   countries   may  alio   be   adopted  :    thus  the  rkus 


*  See  Gron.  Virginia, 

•f  Serpent,  Virg.  Sarfaparilla^  Sec.  wants  no  mention  ;  feveral  cannot  here  find 
foom. 

J  Called  Carolina  allfpice. 

$  They  call  it  yaupan,  and  drink  an  infufion  of  the  leaves  in  copious  draughts, 
both  as  a  dietetic  and  inebriating.  It  grows  near  the  fea  in  the  iouthern  Scales, 
ten  or  twelve  feet  high. 
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toxicodendron  vernix,  varnifh  tree,  poifon  afh,  is  probably  the 
lame  with  the  valuable   fpccies  of  Japan.* 

Saps,  roots,  leaves,  flowers,  barks,  may  be  ufeful  in  a  variety 
of  modes  ;  for  example — The  roots  of  sefculus  pavia,  Jcarlel  horfe 
thefnut,  and  of  jucca  filamentofa,  filk  grajs,  are  ufed  for  ioap  ;f 
chefnuts  can  be  prepared  for  the  lame  uie.  The  two  kinds  of 
myrica,  candle  berry  myrtle,  are  known  ;  the  mclia  azedarach 
grows  in  the  loath,  under  the  name  of  bead  tree,  but  its  berries 
ate  not  yet  in  uie  for  tallow,  as  in  Japan. +  The  afclepias,  called 
filk-zueed,  has  a  fine  white  down  in  its  pods,  which  in  MaiTachu- 
ietts  is  carded  and  fpun  into  very  good  wick-yarn.  While  oaks 
abound,  an  extract  of  their  barks  might,  as  an  article  in  tanning, 
be  a  valuable  export. 

Vegetable  medicines  for  cattle  are  very  interefting  ;  a  critical 
companion  of  European  treatiies,  with  what  is  written  and  prac- 
ticed in  America,   will  point  out  the  befL 

The  beauties  of  the  American  flora  are  yet  difplayed  only  to 
thofe  admirers,  who  have  fought  them,  in  fields  and  woods,  from 
fpring  to  autumn,  in  northern  and  fouthern  ejimes,  in  the  grand 
magniflora  and  the  humble  lily  of  the  valley.  Many  of  .the  wild 
flowers  would  adorn  gardens,  and  embellifh  groves  and  meadows  : 
but  a  great  part  of  thefe  are  known  only  in  their  native  places, 
and  iome  have  not  even  obtained  a  vernacular  name.  Howery 
fhrubs  are  gradually  coming  into  more  notice  ;  and  iome  of  the 
iineft  will  endure  the  winter  of  Pennfylvania  ;  the  chionanthus, 
fnow  drop,  fringe  tree,  calycanthus  floridus,  bignonia  radicans, 
trumpet  flower,  and  the  beautiful  Franklinia,  all  grow  well  near 
Philadelphia. §  Several  of  the  trees  mofl  agreeable  by  foliage, 
bloom,  or  lofty  growth,  have  a  fpontaneous  wide  range,  and  others' 
will,  under  a  fkilful  hand,  pais  their  natural  limits. [I 


*  By  the  travels  of  Prof.  Thunberg,  wc  find  great  analogy  between  Japan 
«md  North-America  :  thus  the  perfimon  grows  there  :  the  cones  of  the  alder  art 
in  common  ufc  for  black  dye. 

+  They  grow  in  the  fouthern  States. 

%  An  oil  is  prefled  which  becomes  equally  folid  with  tallow.      Thunberg. 

^  The  lafl  is  in  Mr.  Barlram's  garden  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  high,  and 
Las  not  been  aiu  cled  with  live  fevcrc  winters  within  twelve  years,  though  its 
native  place  is  Georgia.  The  flowers  ire  large  and  fragrant;  with  lily-like 
petala,  and  a  tuft  of  gold-coloured  {lamina. 

[J  Bigooaia  catalpa  flourifhes  in  and  beyond  Pennfylvania, 
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Oar  remarks  on  the  animal  domains  fh all  begiri  with  the 
Imall  tribes,  becaufe  lome  of  thefe  do  remarkable  miichief. 
The  HeOian  fly  has  for  feveral  years  made  great  havoc  in  the 
wheat  fields  through  all  the  middle  States,*  and  the  canker 
worms,  caterpillers,  and  other  vermin,  lay  wafie  the  orchards  ; 
fome  remedies  will  hopefully  refult  from  the  inquires,  of  late9 
begun  in  feveral  places.  Hods  of  locufts  fome  years  infeft  the 
woods,  and  cauie  considerable  damage  by  devouring  the  leaves 
of  trees  over  large  diftricls,  many  of  which  decay  when  thus 
ex  poled  to  the  burning  km  ;  they  lie  in  the  ground  for  a  period 
of  years,  not  yet  alcertained  ;  appear  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
fpring,  when  the  oaks  are  in  perfect  foliage,  and  in  a  few  weeks 
4i  fa  pp  ear,  ^ 

Venomous  infects  are  rare,  and  obfcurely  known,  as  they 
feem  confined  to  the  woods'.  A  ipseies  of  thefe,  called  moun- 
tain fpider,  that  haunts  the  inner  parts  of  the  fouthern  States8 
is  laid  to  be  large,  ftrong  enough  to  tajce  imall  birds  in  the  net, 
and  bv  his  fling  to  produce  violent  pains  at  the  heart,  inflamma- 
tions with  alternate  cold  fweats,  tremors,  frenzy,  and  death, 
jf  proper  cure  is  not  obtained.  In  the  middle  States  there  is 
a  black  fpider,  whofe  bite  caufes  great  pains  and  a  traniient 
blmdneis,  but  is  not  mortal.  A  large  ant,  with  a  long 
ftin^,  common  in  Maryland  and  farther  louth,  is  alio  very- 
noxious, 

Amonf  the  handfome  infecls  in  America,  the  fire  fly  is  the 
firft  ;  thouiands  of  thefe  illuminate  the  (ummer  nights,  and  by 
their  gambols  in  the  air,  prefent  a  Iky  full  of  falling  flars  ;j 
but  the  Americans  know  not  where  thefe  lamps  arc  hid  in  ths 
long  winter  nights. 

A  ftrikinc  mechanifm  is  remarkable  in  the  horn  beetles  of 
various  kinds,  and  efpecially  in  the  wood  fa'wer,  who  with 
two  curve  inwardly  dentated  prongs,  can  cut  off  fmali  twigs 
of  trees.     We  venture  to  add  a  zoophyton  in  the  Ohio   country, 

*   Nettling  in  the  joints  of  the  {talks  they  bite  it  off  before  the  grain  is  ripe. 

i  They  feem  to  extend  far,  as  many  hundred  acres  upon  the  Ohio  are  fa  id  lo 
be  fpoiled  by  them  ;  yet  is  their  depredation  local  and  varying,  To  that  different 
parts  nave  their  turn  ;  they  were  in  Penniylvania  eighty  years  ago,  and  with  the 
lame  qualities,  as  we  hnd  by  old  Swedifh  records,  which  alto  add  that  the 
Indians  fed  upon  them. 

I  Thunberg  defcribes  thofe  of  Japan  in  the  fame  manner,  under  the  nam."  of 
Iqvipyns  jiponka. 

i  U  2      , 
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which  'alternately  is  vegetable  and  animal.*  But  without  fucrj: 
extraordinary  phenomenon,  the  economy  of'  the  numerous 
little  animals  is  wonderful  enough  to  awaken  our  attention, 
efp<  ciaily  in  this  country,  where  it  is  yet  unexplored. 

Unity  or  forty  fpecies  of  inakes  are  counted,  but  feverai  are 
very  imperfectly  knpwn,  efpecially  thole  which  are  rare  or  local. 
The  horn  fnake  is  now  feldom  (ncn,  but  many  accounts  agree, 
ihat  the  fpur  of  his  tail  is  fo  venomous,  as  to  kill  young  trees, 
if  by  accident  it  ftrikes  them.  The  king  fnake  of  the  fouth 
is  not  feen,  we  believe,  "far  north.  The  double-headed  fnake 
may  be  a  monftrous  production  ;  but  two  ipecimens  of  it  are 
found  in  New^Ehgland,  and  two  more  are  now  in  Mr.  Peale's 
mufeum  :  that  fame  kinds  of  ferpents  charm  birds  and  fquirrels 
1$  a  fact,  but  in  what  manner  we  kriqw  not.  Fortunately  the 
ller  number  is  venomoui,  but  which  fpecies  fhould  be  avoid- 
ed, is  an  interesting  quedion  ;  though  the  green  fnake,  imper- 
ceptible  in  the  grafs,  is  harmlefs,  iome  that  occahonally  come 
near  liouies,  arc  not  fo. 

On  quadrupeds  in  genera],  two  inquiries  are  interefHng  • 
what  is  the  fpecihe  difference  from  thole  of  the  lame  genus  in 
the  estftern  world  ?  And  how  doth  the  lame  fpecies  vary  in 
America  under  different  latitudes  ?  In  the  fir  ft  the  tvgers  and 
tjanthers  require  particular  notice  ;  in  the  iecond  the  bear, 
which  frequents  the  interior  country  from  north  to  fouth;  and 
the  panther,  which  has  alio  a  wide  range.  Among  thole  pecu- 
liar to  Noith-Arnerica,  the  moole  deer  is  yet,  we  believe, 
undefenbed,  and  known  to  lew  perfons  below  the  iouth  of 
Canada. "I  The  opdfTum,  common  in  Ameiica.  and  long  known 
Angularities,  is  yet  unexplored  in  the  greateft  of  all.  to  wit, 
thai  the  female  breeds  her  young  at  her  teats  within  the  falfe 
belly  :  many  perfons  in  diftant  quarters  aflert  they  have  feen 
them  adhering  to  the  teats  when  fmali  as  a  pea.  The  vaft 
mmoth   is   perhaps   yet   {talking  through  the  weftern  wiider- 

f  This   was  commujiical   <i    to  Dr.   Nicholas    Collin,  rector  of  the  Swedilh 
ii    Pi  nnf«  h'&nia,  by  a  refpeebbie  miflionary,  who  had  rang  be 
the  Ii  d\&\       and  had  f<  :n  this        i  nal,  but  would  nor  have  his  name  mentioned, 
may  appeal  incredible*  it  is  three  or    Foul  inches   high,  and  after 
ibout  the  woods,  is  fixed  in  the  ground',  becoming  a  plant  with 
Ii  is  analog    us  ti  the  vegetable  fly  ol  Dominica, 
>und,  dies,  and  fprings  up  like  a  young  coffee  plant, 
until  ihc  root  upon  examination  is  o    be 

animal.     See  the   Nalutal^/itfiory  (J  Dominica^  ly 
■  791. 
.j  w^s  ex  \i\  it<  d  in  Philadelphia  ;  A  is  a  large  animal 
1  fure  legs,  a  theft  neck,  &c 
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fiefs  ;  but  if  he  is  no  more,  his  remains  fhould  be  carefully 
gathered,  and  attempts  made  to  find  a  whole  fkeleton  of  this 
giant,  to  whom  the  elephant  is  but  a  calf. 

The  great  herds  of  buffaloes  in  the  weftern  country  are  a  va- 
luable national  pofTeffion,  a  wanton  deilruclion  of  them  fhould 
be  checked,  and  trial  of  domeftication  would,  perhaps,  be  both 
practicable  and  nieful. 

The  great  number  of  birds  in  the  old  fettlements  have  been 
defcribed,  but  many  equivocally,  and  our  knowledge  of  their 
habits  is  in  general  very  imall.  The  Americans  fhould  not  indif- 
creetiy  defhoy  thofe  deemed  of  no  value ;  who  knows  what  part 
is  afligned  to  them  in  the  economy  of  nature  ?  Perhaps  the  nu- 
merous tribes  of  woodpeckers  lave  many  trees  from  deftructive 
worms.  As  to  the  uieful  and  ornamental  birds,  they  demand 
protection  againil  licentious  and  greedy  tyranny  ;  the  beautiful 
and  melodious  birds  diminifh  fail,  and  the  turkeys,  once  fo  abun- 
dant,  have  long  ago  been  drove  into  the  remote  woods. 

General  knowledge  of  the  fifties  of  America  is  very  limited 
and  confufed  :  of  thofe  in  the  weftern  waters  we  have  only  re- 
ports ;  there  never  has  been  from  eye  witnefs  a  tolerable  account 
of  the  cat-fifh,  that, weighs  from  feventy  to  one  hundred  pounds. 
Thofe  proper  in  fifh  ponds  cannot  be  felecied  without  knowing 
what  kind  of  water,   food,   &c.   they  require. 

Natural  hiffory  demands  efteem  from  American  feminaries  of 
learning  ;  and  honorary  degrees  in  this  purfuit  would  be  much 
better  bellowed  than  on  minifters  of  the  gofpel,  the  only  good  of 
which  is,  to  mcreaie  the  privilege  of,  and  beget  a  blind  venera- 
tion for  a  clals  of  men  who  ought  to  be  diftinguiihed  from  fo- 
ciety  by  nothing  but  their  iuperior  piety  and  virtue  :  the  prin- 
cipal ieminanes  fhould  immediately  form  botanical  gardens,  on  a 
plan  io  liberal  as  gradually  to  receive  all  the  trees,  fhrubs,  and 
plants  molt  valuable  in  every  refpeel:.  Muieums  are  alio  very  im- 
portant, for  exhibition  of  both  native  and  foreign  productions. ;,: 
Finally,  it  is  necelfary  to  fix  general  names  for  every  vegetable 
and  animal  of  public  utility,  that  great  numbers  may  receive  and 
impart  information. 

METEOROLOGICAL       INQUIRIES, 

(Changes  in  the  atmofphere  have  fuch  important  confequences 
on  the  aiiairs  of  human  life,   that  the  art  of  prognosticating,  them 

*  That  of  Mr.  Pea'e  in  Philadelphia,  commenced  a  few  years  ago,  is  by  his 
laudable  care  coming  into  reputation  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  merits  the 
public  patronage. 
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is  very  beneficial.      It  has  of  late  years  been  cultivated  with  great    • 
afiiduity  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  and  the  feries  of  obiervations 
will  graduallyNform  a  iyftcm  that  may  at  lead  unite  probable  con- 
jectures with  much  certain  knowledge.      Several  circumftanccs  of 
the   United  States   point   out    correfponding    inquiries — they  are 
fuhjecr.  to  fudden  gufts  of  wind,    and    fome    tornados  that  rapidly 
pals  over  a  {pace  oi:  one  or  two  hundred  miles  :   from  the  begin- 
ning of  fpring  till  the  letting  in  of  winter,   thefe   occafion  many 
unhappy  accidents  on  their  extenfive  coafts   and  ample  navigable 
rivers.     Their  tranfient  ftrokes  are,   however,   not   comparable  to 
thole  fevere   ftorms    that   generally  vifit    the    Americans   two    or 
three  times  in  that  feafon :   after  thefe,   the  gazettes  announce  nu- 
merous deplorable  fhipwrecks,  and  other  difafters  ;  coming  from 
t  le  eaft  with  heavy  rains,~they  generally  eaufe  inundations,  which 
overflow  a  vail  extent  of  meadow   grounds,   on    the    lengthy  ri- 
vers and  winding  creeks,  and  iometiraes  damage  wharfs  and  {tores 
©f  commercial  towns.     A  forefight  of  ail  thefe  would  enable  them 
to  elude  their  fury  :   veilels  might  flay  in  port,   or  ieek   a  fheiter ; 
merchandife  might  be  iecured  ;  the  hay  might    be    removed,   and 
the  cattle,    which   lometimes   periihcs    by   the  fudden  rife  of  the 
water.      In    fummer   the    ludden    guffs  happen  generally  towards 
evening,   after  a  iultry  calm  for  fome  hours  :    when  attended  with 
thunder  and  rain,   warning    is  given    by   the  riling   clouds  :    thole 
with  a  clear  fky  are  lets  frequent,   and  preceded  only  by  light  ed- 
dies in  the  air  for  fome  minutes.      The  tornados  are   probably  an- 
nounced by  fome  remarkable  iymptoms,  though  their  happily  rare 
occurrences  has  prevented  attention  ;   the  air  is,  we  believe,  very 
fultry  for  two  or  three  days,  and  on  the  laft,   iomewhat  hazy  with 
tremulous  light  breezes  from   the  weft.      The  eafterly  ftorms  are 
u'hered  in  by  the  gradual   thickening  of  the  clouds  and  increafe     - 
of  the  wind  for  many  hours. 

The  irregularity  of  the  feafons  is  a  great  impediment  in  the  bu- 

finei's  of  focial  life  ;   the  fallacious   appearance  of  an   early  ipring 

pften  invitps  the  hufbandman  and  gardener  to  planting  and  fow- 

imr.    which  will  be  injured  by  feverc  Irofts  and  cold  rains.      The 

i       inning"  of  winter  varies  alio  by  ieveral  weeks:   after  the    fir  ft 

of  December,   mild   weather    is   often    changed  into  cold,    that 

within  two  or  three   days  fills   the  rivers   of  the   northern   and 

..  ..   with  ice.   by  which  veffels   outward  bound  are  de- 

.   and  thofe  coming  on  the  coaft  lulier  lcvcrely.      A  greater 

of  this  variation  h,  uncertainty  of  the  feeding. time, 

li  much  depends  the  future  crop  ;  if  it.   is   too  early,   the 

iriancc  of  autumnal  vegetation  exhairftq  the  root  ;   if  too  late, 
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it  cannot  acquire  fufhcient  nrmnefs  to  bear  the  fraft.  The  Ame- 
ricans have  two  prognoftics  of  winter  which  are  founded  in  na- 
ture :  the  migration  of  wild  geeie  fhpws  that  the  northern  waters 
are  freezing,  and  that  they  may  expect  fevere  north-wcfteily 
winds :  abundance  of  rain,  by  cooling  the  air  and  wetting  the 
earth,  prepares  both  for  the  imprefuon  of  the  f tofts  ;  increafmg 
number  of  partridges,  phe'afants,  and  other  ground  birds  in  the 
populous  parts,  with  thc: appearance  of  bears,  doth  alio  indicate 
that  the  weftern  woods  are  already  covered  with  fnow.  Mild 
winters  are  always  fueceeded  by  cold  iprings.  Early  thunder  is 
a  fure  token  of  immediate  cold  weather  for  a  week  or  two.  The 
pro°refs  of  the  vernal  feafon  would  moil  probably  appear  from  an 
accurate  Cakndarium  Flore? ;  the  bloom  and  foliation  of  fornc 
trees  beinfr  unfolded,  not  by  an  occahcnal  warmth  of  the  air,  but 
by  a  gradual  penetration  of  the  heat  to  their  deep  roots,  proves 
at  leaft  an  afcendancy  of  the  vernal  temperature  not  eaiily  over- 
come by  the  northerly  gales. 

The  hidden  alterations  of  cold  and  heat  throughout  the  year? 
would  often  be  lefs  injurious  to  health,  by  forefeeing  them  :  ge- 
neral rules  are  thefe,  excefiive  warmth  for  the  feifon  feldpm  con- 
tinues above  a  few  days,  and  quickly  changes  into  the  oppofhe 
extreme  :  fine  days  in  winter,  fpring,  and  latter  part  of  autumn, 
are  immediately  fueceeded  by  cold  and  wet,  rain  or  fnow,  accord- 
ing to  feafon  and  latitude  5  wherefore  they  are  called  weather 
breeders. 
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